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William  of  Wykeham  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Winchester 
students.  Whether  there  were  no  vacancy,  or  Young  were  left 
behind  in  competition,  does  not  appear.  But  the  budding  poet, 
proceeding  to  New  College,  Oxford,  could  only  do  so  as  a  com- 
moner, independent  in  name,  but  apparently  the  reverse  in  fact. 
It  appears  that  the  Warden,  from  friendship  for  his  father,  and 
to  reduce  his  expenses,  invited  him  to  his  residence  until  he 
should  be  able  to  shift  for  himself.  A  few  months  afterwards, 
the  Warden  of  New  College  died,  but  the  President  of  Corpus 
College  invited  the  lad  to  his  house  and  school.  The  youth's 
behaviour  must  have  been  equal  to  his  father's  Latin,  but  it  is 
probable  the  Dean  of  Sariun  had  it  then  in  his  power  to  obtain 
the  best  construction  for  both. 

In  170S,  Archbishop  Tenison  gave  him  a  law  fellowship  at  All 
Souls.  He  is  said  to  have  found  himself  at  this  time  unable  to 
resist  the  temptations  around  him.  Pope  is  said  to  have  affirmed 
that  Young  made  himself  ridiculous  at  college  by  his  tufthunting 
propensity  ; — "  the  sport  of  peers,"  he  calls  him.  This  miseralile 
weakness  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  invade  a  youth  brought  up 
on  the  poorest  prebend  of  a  cathedral,  and  afterwards  lodged  at 
the  university  at  the  houses  of  two  of  the  heads  of  colleges  suc- 
cessively, "in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  e.xpenses."  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  it  also  appears  most  natural  that  when,  through 
the  patronage  of  an  archbishop,  he  became  suddenly  independent, 
he  should  not  for  a  time  have  been  "  the  ornament  to  religion 
and  morality  he  afterwards  became." 

As  a  set  off  to  this,  however.  Young's  orthodoxy  was  bright. 
A  certain  atheistic  Tindal,  now  forgotten,  used  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  at  All  Souls.  It  is  recorded  that  he  had  ill  success  with 
Young.  "  I  can  always  answer  the  others,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "but  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me 
with  something  of  his  o^\•n."  The  story  has  a  very  suspicious 
savour.  Atheists,  or  as  they  are  now  rolled  Secularists,  are  not 
in  the  habitof  confessing  that  they  are  vanquishable  by  the  sallies 
of  young  students  of  law.  But  it  were  pity  to  destroy  the  tra- 
ditions of  Young's  life  ;  we  should  then  have  little  of  him  left 
besides  his  works  :  although  his  name  was  continually  in  the 
mouths  of  his  contemporaries,  not  much  is  certainly  knowTi 
about  him. 

In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  in  1719,  that  of 
doctor  of  laws.  In  1716,  he  was  chosen  to  speak  the  Latin 
oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  Codrington 
Library.  It  was  printed,  and  the  dedication  in  English  is  worth 
quoting.  The  ladies  of  the  Codrington  family  are  addressed. 
"  I  am,"  says  he,  "  unavoidably  flung  into  a  singularity,  being 
obliged  to  -m-ite  an  epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place. 
Such  a  one  was  never  before  published  by  any  author  whatever ; 
but  you  are  not  under  any  obligation  of  reading  what  is  presented 
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to  you.  The  bookseller  approves  of  it,  because  it  will  make 
people  stare  and  is  sufficiently  absurd.  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
is  perfectly  right." 

Long  before  this  Young  had  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
poet.  In  1712,  he  had  published  "An  Epistle  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lansdowne."  "  In  this  composition," 
says  his  biographer,  Herbert  Croft,  "  the  poet  pours  out  his 
panegyrick  with  the  extravafr.ince  of  a  young  man,  who  thinks 
his  present  stock  of  wealth  will  never  be  exhausted." 

It  is  plain  that  our  poet's  organ  of  veneration  was  largely 
developed.  Benevolence  is  said  to  lie  in  the  neighbouring  region. 
For,  whilst  we  find  the  poet  as  a  young  man  guilty,  by  subsequent 
confession,  of  misplaced  reverence,  in  later  life  the  public  recog- 
nised his  devoutness  and  phUanthropy  l)y  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  of  "the  Good  Doctor."  We  anticipate  so  far  only  to 
warn  the  reader  not  to  condemn  him  indiscriminately  on  account 
of  what  follows. 

Young  had  intimate  relations  with  Addison,  although  he 
appears  in  some  instances  to  have  been  confounded  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  who  was  Addison's  oRlcial  assisUmt. 
llie  success  of  Addison,  through  the  favour  of  the  gods  of  party, 
had  inflamed  many  a  generous  youth.  Had  he  not  been  drawn 
for  a  poem  from  a  ganet  in  the  Haymarket  to  fill  the  most 
honourable  offices  of  State  ?  What  had  happened  to  one  poet, 
the  son  of  aUean  of  Lichfield,  might  surely  liappen  to  another, 
the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Sarum.  And,  sooth  to  say,  the  son  ot 
Sarum  h.id  the  advantage  in  poetic  fire,  and  probably  knew  it. 
Sarum,  poor  as  he  had  been,  had  lived,  it  is  said,  in  the  blaze 
of  favour.  How  should  the  son  of  such  a  man  be  expected  to 
lie  otherwise  than  like  his  countrymen  who  "dearly  love  a 
lord  ?"  The  wonder  is  that  he  ever  outlived  the  degradation  of 
character  cntiiled  upon  him  by  hereditary  and  circumstantial 
influences,  not  that  he  should  at  one  time  have  succumbed  to 
them. 

Queen  Anne  had  created  a  batch  of  peers. 

"  Lo !  one  gnat  day  catls  forth  ten  mighty  peers." 
What  a  line  for  Young  !  The  people  were  not  so  plea.sed  as  the 
f>oct  professed  to  be.  It  was  therefore  an  opportunity  for  the 
iatt<T.  Chivalry  impelled  him  into  the  field,  and  tliiis  at  thirty- 
one,  Young  appeared  in  public  in  the  character  he  was  known  to 
bear  in  private.  But,  although  a  tondeatcr,  he  was  an  ingeniou.i 
one,  and  sheltpred  himself  in  the  idea  of  the  ple.'tfuro  it  gives  a 
generous  y  ■' 

"Ti:  ■■  ihoiilil  pro*. 

1).  for  acceM, 

Tli»t  (.i,i;.il  !  'irr. 

And  ittilnini;  tl;  h  n-niorc. 

To  all  the  worl'l  aim 

III*  lore  of  aria,  uxl  U,iui  iIil  tcl-'floiu  flame. " 
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This  poem  Yoimg  afterwards  excluded  from  liis  collected  works, 
along  with  almost  all  his  dedications.  He  lived  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  worship  of  titles,  and  learned  to  see  true  greatness  some- 
where else  than  in  mankind. 

When  Addison  published  his  "  Cato"  in  1713,  Yoimg  wi'ote 
some  complimentary  verses,  which  were  thought  worthy  of  being 
prefixed  to  it.  This  shows  that  the  young  poet  must  even  then 
have  been  highly  thought  of.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the 
"Last  Day,"  wlaich  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in  1710.  Croft 
apparently  assumes  this  because  the  opening  lines  point  to  the 
period  previous  to  Marlborough's  disgrace  in  that  year,  and 
Ijecause  a  part  of  the  poem  then  appeared  in  the  Tatler.  He  also 
presumes  that  the  poet  spent  some  time  in  its  composition, 
because  it  was  not  published  until  1713.  In  other  words,  the 
composition  proceeded  after  the  poem  was  complete  !  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  strong  indication  it  gives  of  that  bias 
towards  the  infinities  which  Young  afterwards  so  successfully 
cultivated. 

"  Whate'er  the  bold,  the  rash  adventure  cost, 
In  wide  eternity  I  dare  be  lost." 

The  "Last  Day,"  although  favourably  noticed  in  the  English- 
man, probably  by  Addison,  is  a  strange  jumble.  There  is  plenty 
of  hero-worship,  whilst  men  are  shown  up  in  all  their  littleness 
before  God. 

"He  beholds  us  as  vagi-ant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  iiir-suspended  ball, 
Speck  of  creation !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  emmet  comparison,  we  have  ever  so  many 
names  of  potentates,  little  and  big,  transfused  throughout  the 
poem,  and  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  turgid  adjectives.  Amongst 
them  is  summoned  the  Queen. 

"Attend,  great  Anna,  with  religious  awe! " 
One  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the  poet  does  not  consider  the 
Queen's  attendance  on  the  last  day  as,  after  all,  a  compliment 
scarcely  due  to  the  occasion.  This  rhapsody  was  addressed  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  dedication  acknowledges  some  obligation  he 
had  formerly  received  from  her  royal  indulgence.  It  is  not  kno^vn 
what  indulgence  the  Queen  had  extended  to  the  Fellow  of  All 
Souls.  If  flatterers'  words  were  always  well  put,  we  should  say 
these  could  not  apply  to  her  ha\ing  stood  his  godmother  two-and- 
thirty  years  before, — a  circumstance  like  this  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  a  princess,  probably  forgot  before  the  next  court  ball.  Young 
is  believed  to  have  afterwards  had  a  jiension,  but  this  is  not  known 
for  certain  ;  and  Swift's  lines  referring  to  the  court  appear,  by 
the  partial  suppression  of  his  name,  following  that  of  Gay  and 
Pope  in  full,  to  indicate  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  pensioner 
was  a  secret. 
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"Whence  Gay  waa  banished  in  difgrace, 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  hU  face, 

Where  Y miLst  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension." 

But,  indeed,  the  keenness  of  the  cut,  not  doubt  of  the  fact,  may 
account  for  the  caution.  George  II.  is  also  said  to  have  replied 
to  applications  in  favour  of  Young,  "He  has  a  pension."  This 
pension,  if  there  were  one,  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  Sir 
Robert  W'alpole's  liberalities.  So  much  the  worse  for  Young's 
reputation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  for  secret  services  in  the  Queen's  reign  passed  into 
Young's  exchequer,  but  is  it  likely  that  this  would  have  been 
advertised  to  Uer  Majesty  and  the  public  in  a  dedication  ?  After 
all,  it  was  probably  some  trilling  coniplinientary  favour  of  wliich 
the  poet,  in  hopes  of  others,  chose  thus  to  remind  his  royal  mistress. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  summons  conveyed  to  the 
Queen  in  the  "Last  Day"  was  literally  obeyed.  Young  intro- 
duces himself  to  her  successor  in  a  poem  on  the  Queen's  death, 
inscribed  to  Addison.  In  this  there  are  certainly  ideas.  It  were 
not  Young's  otherwise.  Hatterj'  is  only  tolerable  when  conveyed 
by  a  vehicle  really  brilliant.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  first  George  cared  much  for  this  sort  of  thing : — 

"With  piny'r  wp  siiiootli  the  I  '  v  fleet. 

With  anr-nt  wishc  s  fill  thy 

And  whi-n  thy  l^ol  tnnk  pi  .  -  ^hor«, 

We,  bending,  blessed  the  (jixN,  nnl  ii^kM  no  more!" 

Before  the  Queen's  death  Young  had  brought  out  his  "Force 
of  Rt^ligion,  or  Vanquished  lyive,"  a  poem  founded  on  the  tragedy 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  this  there  are  beauties.  The  misfortune 
lies  in  the  odd  way  they  are  mixed  tip  with  nonsense.  In  this 
effort  it  is  the  female  sex  that  is  rliiefly  flattert-il.  As  usual,  the 
de<lication  contaiiw  the  strongest  incense,  and  that  in  good  broad 
prose.  A  certain  Countess  of  Salisbury  ia  therein  gravely  told 
that  the  sight  of  her  "works  a  sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  biaa 
of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses  and 
affections  convert.s  to  our  religion."  What  a  pity  that  Imly  hml 
not  been  immortal !  To  the  sex  in  general,  at  least  in  Britain, 
he  exclaims  in  small  raptures— 

"All,  all  but  adoration  l«  your  due!" 

The  poet  was  alwut  to  undcr^'o  some  refinement  in  the  school 
of  trial.  The  Marquis  of  Wharton  die<l  within  a  year  of  the 
Queen,  and  thus  was  Young  bereaved  of  two  of  his  patrons.  The 
jKwt  attacheil  himself  the  closer  to  the  brilliant  son  of  the  Into 
Marquis.  His  father  appears  to  have  l>ecome  intimate  with  the 
Wharton  family  through  Anne  Wharton,  first  wife  of  Thom.xs 
Wharton,  Ksq.,  afterwanls  Marquis.  She  wrot«  some  veniea 
which  were  prefixe<l  to  the  publisheil  translation  of  the  visitation 
•ermon  which  Bishop  Spnitt  had  found  so  e<lifying.     Ther*  np 
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pears  to  have  been  at  tirst  a  sort  of  literary  friendship  between 
the  lady  and  the  dean,  which,  as  it  extended  to  her  family,  and 
as  the  Whartons  rose  in  the  world,  would  naturally  take  the  form 
of  patronage  on  their  part.  "Wlien  the  dean  died  his  son  succeeded 
to  their  favour,  probably  with  increased  condescension  on  the 
one  hand,  and  subserviency  on  the  other.  When  the  Marquis 
died,  his  son,  still  a  minor,  maintained  the  relation  already  sub- 
sisting. But  with  all  his  pliancy,  the  poet  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  reality  what  the  peer  only  assumed  by  title,  with  his 
elevation  to  a  dukedom,— grace.  Rank,  wealth,  and  power 
seduced  the  latter,  by  the  specious  road  of  public  favour,  into 
levity,  recklessness,  and  ruin.  But  the  former,  although  foully 
prostituting  his  genius,  finally  arose  nearly  clean  out  of  the  mire. 
Time  elevated  and  refined  him,  wliilst  his  patron  fell  from  one 
moral  degradation  to  another,  until  he  found  in  a  foreign  and  a 
lonely  grave  the  last  earthly  refuge  from  misery,  ignominy,  and 
scorn.  This  lesson,  although  its  display  took  time,  was  not  lost 
on  Young.  How  far  he  may  have  plunged  with  his  youthful 
patron  into  the  madnesses  of  levity  does  not  appear.  The  young 
Marquis,  alter  his  father's  death,  spent  a  year  abroad.  Returning 
home  in  1717,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  permitted,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  while  yet  under  age.  Young  is  supposed  to  liave  ac- 
companied the  Marquis  to  Ireland,  as  he  long  afterwards  mentions 
an  incident  in  the  conduct  of  Swift  which  he  observed  whilst 
walking  with  him  near  Dublin.  The  poet  principally  resided  at 
Oxford,  but  was  doubtless  always  ready,  when  invited,  to  bestow 
liis  company  on  his  patrons.  His  wit,  however,  although  bril- 
liant, required  a  sober  auditory — a  condition  not  generally 
obtainable  in  those  days  in  great  society. 

He  now  began  to  write  plays,  notwithstanding  his  serious  bent. 
From  the  Englishman  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was  in  the 
theatre  so  early  as  1713.  "Busiris"  appeared  on  the  stage  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1719.  In  the  same  year  he  addressed  a  poetical 
letter  to  Tickell  on  the  death  of  Addison,  their  common  friend. 
It  is  said  that  Addison  and  he  used  to  "communicate  to  each  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things."  This 
does  not  appear  unlikely.  The  very  differences  in  the  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  the  men  would  serve  to  bind  them  closer 
in  the  mutual  respect  generated  by  the  similarity  of  their  moral 
qualities.  Both  of  them  were  champions,  perhaps  even  heroes, 
of  chastity  in  a  licentious  age. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  a  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job," 
which  might  perhaps  still  be  read,  if  the  original  were  not.  The 
dedication  is  fulsome  to  disgust,  and  the  author  knew  nothing 
of  the  person  he  addressed  in  it,  except  that  he  was  Lord 
Chancellor. 

About  the  period  when  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Laws  (10th  Jnne  1719),  he  entered  for  a  few  months  the  family 
of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh.  But  Wharton, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  scribbler  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  his  poet,  and  withdrew  him,  by 
pressing  solicitations  and  promises,  from  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  the  protege  of  another.  It  is  likely  the  young  scape- 
grace began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  respectable  friend  like  Young. 
Besides,  he  had  discovered  Young  to  be  an  orator,  and  proposed 
to  plar  •  him  in  Parliament.  At  a  trial  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Wharton's  creditors  sought  to  set  aside  the  poet's  claims  on  the 
other's  estate.  He  proved  on  oath  that  he  had  given  up,  at 
Wharton's  instance,  an  annuity  of  £100  a-year  for  life,  offered 
him  by  the  Exeter  family,  to  continue  Lord  Burleigh's  tutor. 
He  had  also  refused  two  livings  in  the  gift  of  his  college  upon  the 
same  account.  He  had  farther  expended  £600  in  the  expenses 
of  a  contested  election  at  Cirencester,  for  which  the  Duke  had 
granted  his  bond,  dated  15th  March  1721.  Wharton  had  afterwards 
conferred  on  Young  two  annuities,  which  were  fhe  subjects  of  the 
legal  inquiry.  The  point  was  as  to  the  consideration  given.  The 
deeds  affirmed  the  "public  good"  and  the  Duke's  private  love 
to  have  been  the  consideration.  These,  however  valuable  to 
MiRcenas,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  Young 
had  to  array  in  public  against  the  Jews  the  above  facts  in  aid  of 
his  case,  which  he  gained.  His  college  had  derived  sonje  benefits 
through  Young  from  the  ductal  grace. 

In  1721,  the  "Revenge"  was  acted  at  Drurj'  Lane,  and  met 
with  very  great  success.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  of  this  piece 
that  it  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 

Between  172.")  and  172'',  he  published  seven  satires  under  the 
title  of  the  "Love  of  Fame,  or  the  Universal  Passion."  It  is 
said  that  Young  n,'alised  abo\'o  £3000  by  it.  There  is  good  down- 
right i>owerin  these  compositions.  But  satire  rarely  keeps  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  however  it  may  daz/le  as  a  novelty.  Swift 
said  of  these  that  they  shouhl  cither  have  been  more  angry  or 
more  merry.  The  following  whimsical  criticism  from  a  well- 
known  pen  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  will  give  some  idea  of  these 
{)ieces  :-- 

"Talking  of  churchyanls,  old  big-wiggcd  Dr  Young,  author 
of  the  '  Night  Thotights,' — a  {)oem  which  will  always  )>«  read  by 
thoughtful  people  who  have  but  few  books,  are  poor,  and  live  in 
the  country, — was  no  small  s)iake.s  in  satire.  lie  was  himself  tho 
prey  of  his  own  cpigramniatic  genius,  that  wouhl  never  let  him 
rest  in  orciinary  siM-ecli,  but  kept  painting  every  line  as  it  rnnie 
np,  often  at  the  wrong  enil  ;  bo  that  the  rareless  reader  is  hoiiip- 
times  Tinexpprtedly  stung  and  loses  his  t<mp<T,  like  an  "Id 
woman  taking  up,  without  duo  caution,  a  nee<lle  by  the  !(liar|» 
oooe  inatcad  of  the  blunt  eye,  or  a  pin  out  of  her  mouth  in  a  like 
'  ProfoBor  Wll*on. 
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predicament.  Yet  the  doctor  had  a  clear,  far-seeing  eye  to  vice 
and  folly.  He  did  not,  however,  'shoot  folly  as  it  flies,'  for  he 
was  afraid  of  missing,  but  let  hang  at  her  in  the  seat ;  and  it  is 
funny  to  see  her,  like  a  hare  shot  in  form,  jumping  up  some  six 
feet  or  so,  and  then  down  again  to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  a 
quadrupedal  sprawl,  and  then  over  and  over  on  her  back  or  side, 
stone  dead.  The  doctor  sometimes  makes  much  ado  about  nothing, 
and  mouths  as  if  in  the  piilpit.  You  always  know  that  you  are 
reading  a  satire  written  by  a  man  in  black,  and  with  bands.  He 
sometimes  seems  to  be  angry  with  sins,  solely  because  they  in- 
sult him  in  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  and  have  no  respectfor 
the  cloth.  He  writes  at  other  times  like  a  disappointed  man, 
who  had  no  hopes  of  ever  becoming  a  bishop  ;  and  perhaps  in 
lawn  sleeves  he  had  been  less  truculent  about  trifles,  for  sijiritual 
peers  are  in  general  more  pompous  than  savage.  To  cut  up  poor 
curates  and  such  small  deer  would  be  monstrous  in  a  mitre.  Men 
of  the  world,  we  believe,  used  to  laugh  at  the  doctor's  satire,  but, 
we  suspect,  on  the  -wrong  side  of  their  mouths  ;  for  instead  oi 
tickling,  he  stabbed  them  in  the  midriff ;  and  the  Lorenzo  of  his 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  who  is  there  always  a  gentleman,  was  trans- 
mogrified in  his  satires  into  a  mere  vile  and  vulgar  sceptic.  AH 
his  writings,  however,  want  keeping, — are  distinguished  by  ex- 
aggeration and  disproportion.  He  hammers  vice  well  when  laid 
on  the  anvil,  but  he  is  not  expert  at  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  ;  and  often,  when  wielding  his  mace  against  a  fly  sticking  to 
the  wall,  merely  shatters  the  wainscot.  But  Young  was  a  poet, 
nevertheless,  of  a  high  order.  He  had  a  fine  imagination  and 
deep  sensibilities,  and  has  produced  single  lines  and  passages 
seldom  if  ever  excelled,  and  in  their  meaning  perhaps  more  pro- 
found than  the  poet  liimself  knew,  for  he  was  suljject  to  fits  of 
inspiration." 

In  1726,  Young  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  "  The  Instal- 
ment." It  is  possible  the  title  had  a  double  reference,  and  after- 
wards became  to  the  poet  a  memorial  of  disappointment.  But 
that  his  gi-atitude  did  not  entirely  apply  to  future  favours  is 
apparent  from  the  lines  : — 

"My  breast,  0  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  turned  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 
My  fortune  shows,  wlieii  arts  are  Walpole's  care, 
What  slender  worth  foibids  us  to  despair. 
Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censuie  free; 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me." 

Wliat  fell,  must  have  been  the  pension  before  mentioned. 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.,  appeared,  like  the  address,  in 
echo  of  the  royal  speech,  "Ocean;  an  Ode,  concluding  with  a 
Wish."  Prefixed  was  an  ode  to  the  King,  and  an  essay  on  Lyiio 
Poetry. 
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At  the  ripe  age  of  forty-six  the  poet  appears  to  be  getting 
chastened  by  disappointment.     He  exclaims, 

"  0  who  can  Rnze 

On  restless  seas, 
Uiistruct  with  life's  more  restless  state  ? 

Where  ull  are  tossed. 

And  most  wrc  lost 
By  tides  of  passion,  blasts  of  f<ite." 

He  sighs  for  repose  in  words  we  have  not  space  for,  but  it  is 
still  a  poetical  rest  he  seeks — 

"  In  landscapes  preen, 
True  bliss  is  seen." 

This  sort  of  stutr,  coming  just  before  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  painlul.  Of  this  event  there  is  no 
specific  record,  but  in  April  1728,  whilst  his  gown  was  yet  new, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  King.  It  wa,s,  perhaps,  in 
view  of  this  appointment  tliat  he  took  orders.  At  any  rate,  his 
resolution  to  Ijccome  a  clergjiiian  appears  to  have  been  a  sudden 
one,  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  he  had  a  tragedy  in  re- 
hearsal at  the  theatre,  the  managers  of  which  reluctantly  per- 
mitted him  to  withdraw  the  play,  in  deference  to  the  character 
he  was  about  to  assume.  There  is  an  aiwcryphal  story  told  of 
him  at  this  time  in  illustration  of  his  simplicity.  In  his  ignor- 
ance of  theological  literature,  it  is  said  he  applied  to  Pope  for 
advice.  The  little  Romish  wag  recommended  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  lie  diligently  studied  in  private.  Young  acconlingly  retired 
for  some  months  to  Camden  Town,  whence  Pope,  apprehensive 
of  the  cnnsoqut  nces,  at  length  disinterred  him,  in  time  to  prevent 
an  "  irretrievable  derangement." 

He  publishe<l,  soon  after  ho  took  orders,  a  prose  essay, 
entitled  "  A  True  Estimate  of  Human  Life  ;"  this,  lieing  in  the 
dismalle-st  vein,  tends  to  confirm  the  plea.sant  story  above  related. 
It  was  intended  to  bo  followed  by  another  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  Presuming  that  the  poet  began  to  consult  tlio  New 
Testament  for  the  materials  of  this  part  of  the  question,  it  is 
not  wonderfid,  considering  his  possible  discoveries  there,  that 
it  never  ai)i>eared. 

A  Sermim  on  "The  Reverence  due  to  Government,"  preached 
before  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  next  appeared.  It  is  nAt  remrdcd 
whether  "  His  Majesty's  loyal  opposition  was  materially  bene- 
fited thereby,  nor  whether  any  of  the  public,  beside  the  jirinter 
and  the  trunkmakcr,  were  edified  by  it." 

In  ll'j^*,  Young  relapsed  into  poetr>',  and  jiulilished  "  Impcrium 
Pelagi,  a  Nav.il  Lyrii-."'  IVrliaps  the  lens  .laid  a)>out  tliin  tho 
lH'tt4'r.  Tho  Pindaric  was  not  Young's  style.  He  disowneil 
this  bantling  afterwnrds.  It  wns  one  of  Young's  merits,  that 
whatever  ids  literary  transgressions  might  be,  they  were  generally 
followed  by  coulesatou,  repentance,  and  amendment.     Tho  tuun* 
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year  appeared  "  Two  Epistles  to  Mr  Pope,  concemmg  the  Authors 
of  the  Age."    There  is  good  satire  in  these. 

Up  to  this  time  Young  appears  to  have  resided  chiefly  at 
Oxford.  In  July  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  College  to  the 
Rectory  of  Welwyu,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  office  of  rector 
carried  with  it,  as  it  still  does,  the  lordship  of  the  manor. 

Wel'ft'yn  is  a  little  town  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
York,  and  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  and  its  name  from  a 
chalybeate  spring,  fonnerly  held  in  repute,  but  now  nearlj'  for- 
gotten. The  little  river  Mimram  runs  through  the  place,  crossing 
the  main  road ;  the  houses  straggle  about  the  borders  of  both, 
and  of  the  road  leading  to  Hitchin. 

The  parsonage  was  not  habitable.  The  rector,  accordingly, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  dwelling.  He  chose  one  nearly 
opposite  the  church,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Hitchin  turn- 
pike. The  river  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  which  was  not 
large.  Neither  church  nor  parsonage  were  very  pretentious.  In 
this  quiet  spot  he  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

At  first  it  is  probable  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Londou, 
for  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  "the  grace  and  animation  of 
his  delivery  attracting  many  hearers."  It  is  related  of  him  that 
on  one  occasion  his  oratorical  powers  deserted  him.  The  day 
was  probably  warm,  and  the  season  nearly  over.  The  audience 
at  St  James',  Piccadilly,  were  doulttless  wearj'ing  for  the  green- 
fields,  and  the  "  innocence  in  shades  "  he  had  taught  them  to 
seek.  The  preacher  found  his  utmost  efforts  of  addi-ess  insuffi- 
cient to  command  attention.  At  length,  being  in  despair,  and 
unable  to  control  his  feelings,  he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and 
burst  into  tears. 

To  this  period,  if  any,  must  be  referred  the  following  well- 
known  anecdote.  Walking  in  his  garden  with  two  ladies,  one 
of  whom  was  his  future  wife,  he  was  told  that  a  gentleman 
awaited  him  in  the  house.  "  Tell  him  that  I  am  too  happily 
engaged  to  change  my  situation. "  The  ladies  insisted  he  should 
go,  as  his  visitor  was  a  man  of  rank,  his  friend  and  patron.  Per- 
suasives being  of  no  avail,  they  used  the  gentle  force  of  taking 
him,  one  at  each  arm,  to  the  garden  gate.  Finding  resistance 
vain,  he  bowed,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  addressed 
them  impromptu  : — 

"Thus  Adam  look'd  when  from  the  garden  driven. 
And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  from  heaven ; 
Like  him  I  go,  and  yet  to  go  am  loth ; 
Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind, 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  behind." 

In  May  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.     This  Lady's  first 
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hmsband  was  a  relative  of  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  his  father's 
poetical  friend,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  "  Sea  Piece,"  consisting  of  two  odes,  with  a  dedication 
to  Mr  Voltaire,  was  his  next  effort.  Of  course  he  flatters 
Voltaire.  He  had  immense  respect  for  the  Frenchman's  talents. 
Yet  in  the  conflict  of  wits,  it  is  said  the  advantage  was  greatly 
on  his  own  side.  He  does  not  offer  a  very  dignified  rSle  to  the 
foreigner,  in  connection  with  the  sea  piece.  He  proposes  to  sit 
on  his  fame,  a?  Arion  did  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

"  How  will  thy  name  illustrious  raise 
My  sinking  song?" 

The  metaphor  must  have  suggested  uncomfortable  ideas  to  such 
a  fish  out  of  the  water  as  Voltaire  always  was.  In  anotner 
effort  of  wit,  said  to  have  been  addressed  impromptu  to  the 
sneering  dolphin  himself,  he  confers  upon  him  compliments  still 
more  cold-blooded : — 

"Tou  arc  so  witty,  profligate,  and  tliln. 
Atouce  we  think  thee  ililton.  Death,  nnd  Sin." 

Yet  he  claims  to  have  "  soothed "  the  irritable  and  "  grisly 
terror"  on  Dorset  Downs,  with  "gentle  rh}Tnes."  The  pro- 
bability is,  tli.it  this  rhyme  was  gentle,  compared  with  Voltaire's 
rabid  ebullitions  of  spleen.  In  173$,  Young  published  "The 
Foreign  Address,  or  the  Best  Argument  for  Peace,"  ic.  In  this 
he  takes  leave  of  the  Pindaric  o«le. 

In  1733,  Ijidy  Elizabeth  Young  brought  him  a  son,  who  was 
named  Frederick,  and  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood  god- 
father. Frederick  Young  has  most  unreasonably,  in  his  turn, 
been  made  sponsor  fi"ir  the  I>orenzo  of  "  Night  Tliouglits."  It  is 
possible  that  the  son  of  a  poet  should  occasionally  be  a  naughty 
l>oy,  but  he  must,  indee<l,  have  been  a  ]>eeuliarly  naughty  boy, 
who,  at  tho  tender  age  of  eight,  when  the  "Complaint"  was 
made,  could  fill  so  large  a  part  of  his  father's  conception  of 
a  licentious  man  of  the  world.  His  wife  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters  by  her  former  husband.  Tho  young  man  married, 
.nnd  Koon  afterwards  died.  Miss  Ijce  became  the  wife  of  Mr 
Temple,  son  of  the  then  Lord  Palmcrston.  Mr  and  Mrs  Temi)le 
have  l»een  n.imed  as  the  models  for  the  characters  of  I'hilander 
nn'l  Narcissa.  They  die<I  within  four  years  of  each  other,  ancl 
the  poet's  wife  a  few  months  later.  Thus  the  insatiate  arc  her's 
hhaft 

"  Hew  tliricc,  and  thrice  my  jicacc  wm  tlaln," 

bat  certainly  not, 

"Ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fllled  h<r  horn." 

Either  this  was  a  fiction,  or  it  applied  to  other  parties.  Mrs 
Tcmjile  died  of  consnmption  at  Nice  in  1736,  tho  year  after  her 
marriage.    The  poet  Las  it  "in  her  bridal  honr."     Ho  niay  bo 
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justified  m  extending  a  bridal  hour  to  a  period  of  twelve  months ; 
the  moon,  however,  cannot  be  excused  for  taking  five  years  to 
"fill  her  horn"  thrice.  But  the  poet's  ofiice  is  to  create,  not 
to  copy.  The  "Complaint"  is  not  a  naiTative.  Young  and  his 
wife  accompanied  Mrs  Temple  to  the  Continent — as  he  expresses 
it,  "bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun," — but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Her 
funeral  was  actually  attended  with  the  difiiculties  described  in 
Night  the  Third.  The  remainder  of  the  party  wintered  at  Nice. 
Young's  ten  years  of  married  life  were  probably  the  happiest 
of  his  not  very  happy  life.  How  they  were  spent  we  can  only 
guess  from  incidental  statements.  His  garden,  as  every  true  poet's 
should,  seems  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  He  planted  rows  of 
trees,  v.'hich  afterwards  became — in  Dr  Johnson's  magniloquent 
language — a  fine  grove.  He  erected  alcoves  with  mottoes ;  formed 
deceptive  imitations  to  point  the  morals  written  on  them,  such  as 
Invisibilianon  dicipiunt  on  the  semblance  of  a  resting-place,  which 
was  none.  "  Here, "  said  h  e  to  Langton,  "  I  had  put  up  a  handsome 
sun-dial,  with  the  motto  £/i«w /w^aces  /  which,"  he  added  with  a 
smUe,  "was  sadly  verified,  for  by  next  morning  my  dial  had 
been  carried  off."  The  church  received  some  portion  of  his 
care.  He  commenced  a  tower  for  it,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  completed.  He  designed  inscriptions  for  the  decor- 
ation of  the  chancel ;  and  Lady  Betty  worked  in  embroidery  an 
ornamental  cover  for  the  communion  table,  which  is  still 
occasionally  used.  In  the  middle  of  this  "  altar  piece"  is 
worked  in  capital  letters  the  motto,  "i  am  THE  bread  of  life." 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  the  parson  inscribed  the  words, 

"  VIRGINIBDS 
"  INCREASE  m  UNDERSTANDING  AND  WISDOM  ; 

and  on  the  south  side — 

"  PUERISQOE 
"  AND  IN  FAVOR  WITH  GOD  AND  MAN.'' 

These  have  since  disappeared. 

His  concern  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  parishioners  may  be 
inferred  from  his  character,  which,  as  it  became  purified  from 
the  subserviency  of  his  youth,  grew  in  dignity  and  charity  until 
his  piety  invested  him  with  a  sort  of  patriarchal  air.  Before  his 
time  there  had  been  only  one  weekly  service  in  the  church.  He 
began  to  read  praj^ers  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  all  holidays.  He  united  with  this  a  regard  for  the 
temporal  wellbeing  of  his  flock.  He  promoted  uino':^ent  recrea- 
tions by  the  establishment  of  a  bowling-green,  and  an  assembly- 
room,  and  e\1nced  his  interest  in  the  children  of  the  poor  by 
building  and  endowing  a  school  where  sixteen  boys  should  be 
clothed  and  instructed  free.  Though  the  turn  of  his  mind  was 
naturally  solemn,  and  he  indulged  himself  by  spending  sometimes 
many  hours  a-day  in  walking  amongst  the  tombs  in  the  church- 
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yard,  he  yet  condescended  to  promote  the  mirth  of  the  company 
at  the  public  rooms  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ■wit.  He  generally 
directed  the  shafts  of  his  satire  at  those  who  testified  any  con- 
tempt for  decency  and  religion;  and  thus  his  assembly-room 
appears  to  have  been  an  enlightened  attempt,  such  as  philan- 
thropists are  only  now  awaking  to  perceive  the  value  of,  to  com- 
bine innocence  with  freedom,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
society  without  its  frivolity  and  dissipation.  The  assembly-room 
has  since  disappeared,  but  the  school  foundation  still  remains 
incorporated  with  the  National  School  of  WelwjTi. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  bereaved  in  1741.  Her  remains  were  laid 
andemeath  the  communion  table,  and  Young  went  home  to  weep 
in  darkness  melodious  tears,  and  to  soothe  his  melancholy  with 
the  composition  of  the  immortal  "Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts." 

He  retired  to  rest  at  night  very  early,  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
after  his  first  sleep  would  be  awake  for  hours  meditating  and 
composing  verses,  which,  on  ri.sing  at  an  early  hour,  he  would 
transcribe.  For  some  years  before  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Young,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  prince,  attended 
Court  pretty  constantly,  but  after  that  event  in  1751,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  chaplaincy,  and  all  his  chances  of  prefemient  in 
the  church  came  to  an  end.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Hales,  in  1 701, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  htm  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Dowager  Piincess  of  Wales.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  fourscore.  His  reputation  h.id  culminated.  The 
"  Night  Thoughts"  had  for  long  been  the  property  of  the  book- 
sellers, and  their  author  had  not  been  called  on  by  his  ovm 
genius  nor  the  public  to  snpply  further  ore  of  the  same  ponderous 
character  from  his  inexhaustil)Ie  mine. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"  arc  not  certainly  known.  The  first  "Night "  appears 
in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  London  for  the 
year  1742  as  the  property  of  Robert  Dod.sley.  The  preface  to 
Night  Seventh,  which  probably  came  out  along  with  the  eighth 
and  Last,  is  dated  July  7th,  1744.  Soon  after  this  the  whole  were 
united  and  published  together.  It  would  be  digressing  too  far 
from  the  object  of  this  notice  to  refer  to  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  p.assed  upon  the  "Night  Tiioughts"  by  other  poets  and 
by  critics  in  general.  As  Dr  John.son's  remarks  are  comprclien- 
sive,  a  short  fiuotition  from  them  is  subjoined  : — 

"  In  his  '  Night  Thoughts '  Young  has  exhibited  a  very  wide 
display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  <leep  reflections  and 
striking  allnsious,  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility 
of  f.incy  scatters  flowers  of  every  liue  and  colour.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  cxdiangcil 
for  rhjTnc,  but  with  disadvantngo.  The  wild  dilfusion  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  .sallies  of  the  imagination,  would 
have  f>ecn  compresse*!  and  rc>traiiicil  liv  i-onnnfincnt  ti>  rhyme. 
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The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness  ; 
particTilar  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded :  the  power  is  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  ascrilied  to 
Chinese  plantations,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
variety." 

In  1745,  Young  produced  a  kind  of  political  sequel  to  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
entitled  "  Some  Thoughts  occasioned  by  the  present  Juncture." 
Political  sermons  in  blank  verse  are  not  likely  to  be  ever  popular. 
This  one  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  That  it  does  not  want 
vigour,  however,  may  be  seen  from  these  lines,  applied  to  the 
Pretender : — 

"  An;I  shall  a  Pupe-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore, 
Replete  with  venom,  guiltless  of  a  sting. 
And  whistle  cut -throats,  with  those  swords  that  sci'.:ptd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 
To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  Throne  ?  " 

Tell  it  not  in  Appin  ! 

In  1753,  "  The  Brothers,''  a  tragedy,  which  had  been  laid 
aside  since  Young  had  been  in  orders,  was  brought  out  on  the 
stage  of  Drury  Lane.  The  author  compounded  for  the  impro- 
priety, if  there  were  any,  by  dedicating  the  profits  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  these  did  not  equal  his 
expectations,  and  he  made  up  the  proceeds  from  £100  to  a 
thousand  guineas,  by  supplying  the  deficiency  from  his  own 
pocket.  His  next  publication  was  "  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous, 
in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the  Life  in  Vogue."  This  piece 
contains  the  elegant  extract  well  kno^vn  under  the  title  of  the 
"Death  of  Altamont."  In  1758,  he  again  became  a  dedicator, 
by  the  publication  of  a  "  Sermon  preached  before  their  Majesties 
at  Kensington."  He  appears  still  to  have  been  hankering  after 
preferment.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  of  his  fame  should 
imagine  he  might  become  a  bishop.  It  was  a  pity  he  should 
desire  it.  The  king's  answer  always  was,  "He  has  a  pension." 
Archbishop  Seeker  sent  him,  in  reply  to  some  solicitation,  a 
letter,  beginning  "Good  Dr  Young,"  and  concluding  with  a 
mild  allusion  to  his  pitblished  sentin'ents.  At  that  time  he  was 
seventy-seven. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  but  little  talked  of. 
He  says  of  himself,  in  his  epigrammatic  way,  "  I  have  been  so 
long  remembered  that  I  am  forgotten. " 

Some  insight  into  the  later  years  of  his  private  life  are  given 
l)y  Richardson,  the  printer,  and  by  a  Mr  Jones,  who  was  his 
curate.  He  appears  to  have  been  both  absent  and  reserved  ;  and, 
whilst  his  manner  was  invariably  perfectly  courteous,  and  even 
impressive,  from  an  air  of  benevolence,  he  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently felt  society  irksome,  and  tolerable  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  which  he  greedily  sought  from  his  visitors. 
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Langton  was  surprised  at  this  eagerness  in  a  man  whose  intel- 
lectual stores  must  have  been  so  great,  and  "  who  had  retired 
from  life  wth  decided  disappointment  in  his  expectations." 
Richardson  complains  of  him  in  his  gossiping  way :  "  Dr  Young 
is  another  uncontrollable,  and  therefore  unaccountable.  He  had 
been  in  town,  somewhere  behind  the  Royal  E.Kchange,  for  three 
weeks  without  letting  nie  know  a  syllable  of  the  matter,  till  the 
very  day  that,  ready  booted,  he  called  in  Salisbury  Court, 
leaving  word  (I  was  out)  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  me 
at  Welwyn.  I  wish  that  he  is  not  concenied  in  some  plot,  by 
this  his  privacy  to  one  of  his  sincerest  friends.  He  is  an  absent 
man,  you  know,  madam,  and  if  he  be  in  a  i)lot,  it  will  not  be  long 
a  secret.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  it  will  not  be  against  the 
State."  Richardson  visited  him  at  Welwj-n,  along  with  a 
party  of  friends,  who  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  parsonage  not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
Some  of  the  best  letters  in  '"Sir  Charles  Graudison"  were  written 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  early  mornings,  before  breakfast.  One 
of  his  letters  to  Richardson  in  17-15  has  this  sad  sentiment : 
"What  has  man  to  do  but  to  know  the  vanity  and  avoid  the 
vexation  of  human  life?  Evils  lly  so  near  and  so  thick  about 
us  that  I  'm  half  persuaded,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  should  aim 
at  little  more  than  negative  good  here,  and  positive  in  another 
scene.  Escape  here,  and  enjoyment  hereafter."  This  is  miser- 
able philosophy,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  Young  never  rose  high 
above  it,  although  passages  in  his  works  of  better  comfort  might 
be  quoted.  The  fact  is.  Young  is  always  rhapsodising,  maunder- 
ing about  religion.  But  he  never  apjiears  to  realise,  altliough  he 
Sometimes  declares,  and  that  in  memorable  lines  too,  that  the 
religion  of  a  Christian  is  the  love  of  Christ.  The  very  man  who 
writes  thus  does  not  appreciate  heartily  the  truth  lie  enunciates, 
lie  ministers,  like  an  ancient  prophet,  not  to  himself,  but  to  us, 
the  tnith  he  writes — 

' '  dinj;  I/Ovrl 
riklmi: 

The  consequence  is,  he  never  enjoys  the  hapjiiness  of  simply 
loving  a  Divine  I^ver.  In  his  letters,  too,  lie  talks  of  joy  in  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  but  never  .seems  to  have  it.  He  was  so  intent  on 
the  knowledge  that  imfTs  up,  as  never  properly  to  attain  to  the 
love  that  biiihU  up.  With  all  his  nian-ellous  nttnrhmont  to 
and  knowledge  of  antithesis,  ho  never  ajipreciatcd  tliis  one. 
How  he  contradict-s  it  in  this  remark  ;— "  Hapj>y  is  tlie  man 
whose  head  has  secuml  him  one  immortality,  ami  whose  lieart 
entitles  him  to  tlie  other  I "  Who  that  has  fouml  llie  iiiinmr- 
tality  there  is  in  love,  sighs  for  the  immortality  of  earthly 
fame  !  Fame  is  the  immortality  of  earth  ;  love  in  the  immor- 
tality of  heaven.     Tlie  faith  of  the  glory  that  is  to  In;  revealed 
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spurns  the  glory  that  is.  The  "Good  Doctor"  ultimately 
becomes  hipped,  and  proses  to  the  garrulous  printer  about  his 
health,  tar-water,  and  the  Welwyn  springs.  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 
One  of  Richardson's  correspondents,  the  Bishop  of  Soder  and 
Man,  writes  of  Yoimg  thus  : — "  He  was,  one  or  other,  the  most 
modest,  the  most  patient  of  contradiction,  and  the  most  inform- 
ing and  entertaining  of  any  man  (at  least  of  any  man  who  had 
so  just  pretensions  to  pertinacity  and  reserve)  I  ever  conversed 
with.  He  is,  I  think,  a  man  of  singular  importance  to  the 
Christian  world."  But  the  testimonies  to  Young's  excellence  of 
character  are  numerous,  and  the  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  generally  held  lies  in  his  popular  title,  "  The  Good 
Doctor."  It  is  really  of  more  importance  in  such  a  case  to  learn 
what  measure  of  exception  there  was  to  the  general  excellence  of 
his  character. 

Mr  Jones  became  Yoimg's  curate  in  1759,  and  continued  until 
the  Good  Doctor  died,  in  1765.  He  usually  spent  two  hours 
every  evening  with  the  rector  in  useful  conversation,  and  in 
reading,  to  relieve  Mrs  Hallows,  whose  eyes  were  much  impaired 
by  constant  reading.  This  Mrs  Hallows  was  the  daughter  of 
a  rector  of  All-Hallows,  Hertford.  On  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Caroline  Lee,  the  step-daughter  of  Dr  Young,  which  took  place 
after  1747,  Mrs  Hallows  came  by  invitation  to  live  with  him. 
She  Avas  advanced  in  years,  and  v.-as  always  treated  by  Young 
"with  the  politeness  and  respect  due  to  a  gentlewoman."  But 
Young  treated  every  person  with  the  same  politeness  and 
respect.  His  domestics  shared  his  friendship  and  regard.  Mrs 
Hallows  abused  his  respect.  She  lorded  it  considerably  over 
the  old  man,  and  having  gained  a  complete  command  over  all 
his  arrangements,  appears  to  have  mismanaged  them  most  con- 
scientiously. The  curate  under  such  circumstances  could  not 
be  very  comfortable.  He  had  a  small  benefice  of  his  own  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  Young  allowed  him  only  a  very  small  salary. 
He  had  previously  given  his  curates  only  £20  a-year,  perhajis 
when  he  could  himself  discharge  most  part  of  the  dut)'.  But 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  although  retaining  the 
use  of  his  vmderstanding,  he  was  iucapable  of  doing  duty,  and 
was  obliged  to  raise  his  curate's  salary.  Parsimony  and  obstinacy 
are  the  charges  brought  against  his  old  age,  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  Mr  Jones  confesses  them  more  properly  the  sins  of 
his  housekeeper. 

After  February  1762,  Jones  every  now  and  then  gave  notice 
he  should  leave,  and  so  put  the  old  man  iato  quandaries,  from 
which  his  housekeeper  could  not  afford  him  much  relief.  All 
his  old  friends  were  dead  ;  even  Richardson,  that  Christian  of  the 
world,  had  gone  to  his  long  home.  It  is  pitifid  to  hear  of  the 
solitary  old  man,  whose  name  had  found  a  deathless  fame, 
forgotten  even  by  the  Church  he  adorned,  so  far  as  to  feel  com- 
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pelleJ  to  advei-tide  for  merceuary  help  to  feed  his  flock.  Hia 
healtli,  too,  had  been  failing  for  years,  and  his  nerves  were 
shattered.  A  mind  like  Young's,  never  thoroujihly  chastened 
into  acquiescence  with  Divine  government  or  guidance,  must  in 
such  circumstances  have  sometimes  recoiled  upon  itself  with 
serious  violence.  He  could  summon  up  almost  to  the  last 
wonderful  literary  vigour.  In  1759,  he  published  a  letter  to 
Richardson  in  prose,  "  On  Original  Comjiosition,"  and  promised 
thert-in  another  which  never  came.  In  1762,  he  completed  his 
labours  by  "  Resignation,"  a  poem  in  two  parts,  with  a  post- 
script to  Mre  Boscawen,  the  admiral's  widow.  Resignation 
appears  to  have  been  the  long,  long  lesson  of  his  life.  He  knew 
not  that  there  was  a  better  and  a  higher  experience,  even  this-  - 
"  Rejoice  evermore."  As  one  of  the  latest  indications  of  his 
chastened  spirit,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Welwj-n, 
25th  November  176*2,  is  given.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Newcombc,  Hackney  : — 

"  As  for  my  own  health,  I  do  not  love  to  complain  ;  but  one 
particular  I  mu.st  tell  you,  that  my  sight  is  so  far  gone  as  to 
lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  a  hand  to  write  this.  God  grant 
me  grace  under  this  darkness  to  see  more  clearly  things  in- 
visible and  eternal — those  great  things  which  you  and  I  mu.st 
soon  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  why  not  rejoice  at  it  I  There  is 
not  a  day  of  my  long  life  that  I  desire  to  repeat,  and  at  four- 
srore  it  is  all  labour  and  sorrow.  Wliat,  then,  have  we  to  do  ? 
15ut  Olio  thing  remains,  and  in  that  one,  bl&ssed  be  God,  by  His 
a.s.>.i.stance  we  are  sure  of  success.  Let  nothing,  therefore,  lie  heavy 
on  your  heart ;  let  us  rely  on  Him  who  has  done  so  great  thinps 
for  us — that  lover  of  souls,  that  hearer  of  prayers  whenever 
they  come  from  the  heart,  and  sure  rewarder  of  all  those  who 
love  Him  and  put  their  trust  in  His  mercy. 

"  Let  us  not  be  discontented  with  this  world  ;  that  is  bad,  but 
it  ia  still  worse  to  be  satisfied  with  it  -so  satisfied,  as  not  to  be 
very  anxious  for  somctliing  more." 

At  length  in  1765,  this  oM  man  of  eighty-four,  blind,  helpless, 
and  forgotten  by  the  world,  managed  by  an  old  woman,  whose 
senility  apjicars  to  have  been  less  than  his,  oiily  Ixirausc  her  will 
wa.s  the  stronger,  came  to  lie  down  ui>on  his  deathbed.  His 
curate  wa."»  absent,  or  wa.s  not  admitted  to  see  him:  Even  his 
.son  was  denie<l  so  natural  a  privilege.  His  son  had  incurred  bin 
•lispleasure.  It  is  not  known  how,  but  it  in  inferred  that  llir 
estrangement  dated  from  certain  improprieties  of  the  latter's 
c-i\\i-^>:  days.  According  to  the  nr  '  •'  ■  ■  .  .i  i  ,i  .-,.„( 
ai'-. tints,  on  his  son's  arrival  at   1  ti" 

la-it  duticH,  hi  sent  to  him  bis  blci-..;.^ .  H' 

/i-'isuratice  that  ho  did  not  refuse  to  sec  liim  !>••  'I 

resentment,  but  that  his  1»o<lily  pain  was  so  <  i  he 

was  unable  to  W.ar  so  afTerting  a  meeting,  and  that  In    would 
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find,  by  his  last  ■wdll,  tiiat  lie  had  always  considered  him  as  hi3 
son,  and  never  meant  to  carry  his  displeasure  to  the  grave. 

Parental  authority  in  those  days  was  carried  farther  than  now. 
Children  were  children  so  long  as  their  parents  lived,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Frederick  was  called  upon  to  endvire  some 
undue  parental  severity.  But,  in  a  house  governed  by  a 
gentlewoman  "  who  had  never  been  degraded  by  the  receipt  of 
wages,"  and  who  considered  herself  at  liberty,  alter  the  death  of 
the  testator,  who  bequeathed  to  her  £1000,  to  disregard  his 
strictest  injunctions  to  destroy  his  papers,  who  can  answer  for 
the  facts  reported  of  an  old  man  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  sub- 
missiveness  of  eighty-four,  and  constantly  under  the  influence 
of  opiates  ? 

After  a  fortnight's  illness,  with  excessive  pain,  he  died,  a  little 
before  eleven  at  night,  on  Good  Friday,  5th  April  1765.  He  was 
buried  on  the  12th,  in  the  chancel  of  his  own  church,  beside  the 
remains  of  his  wife,  about  six  in  the  evening,  Mr  Jones  his 
curate  reading  the  burial  service. 

The  funeral  was  a  very  private  one.  It  is  said  the  bell  did 
not  toll  "until  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of  the  house, '■'  and 
that  neither  the  master  nor  the  childi'en  of  his  charity  school 
were  present  at  the  interment.  Yet  "the  mourners  were  his  son,  his 
nephew,  another  near  relative,  his  housekeeper,  most  of  the 
clergy,  who  bore  the  pall,  and  the  whole  town  of  WelwjTi." 

Besides  the  legacy  to  Mrs  Hallows,  he  left  bequests  to  his 
friend  Henry  Stephens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple  Gate,  who  died 
before  him,  and  to  his  curate.  The  remainder  of  his  property 
which,  according  to  Mr  Jones,  amounted  to  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  left  to  his  son. 

Mr  Frederick  Young  appears  to  have  continued  for  some  years 
to  reside  in  the  house  at  Welwyn.  Boswell  found  him  there 
with  his  daughter  when  passing  through  Welwyn  with  Dr 
Johnson,  and  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  their  visit  to  the 
parsonage  and  the  garden  of  the  poet. 

The  monument  erected  by  Mr  Frederick  Young  to  the  memory 
of  his  parents  still  remains.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  :  — 

M.  s. 

OPTIMI  PARENTES 

EDW.VRDI   TOUXG,    LL.D. 

HUJUS  ECCLESIiE  EECT. 

ET     ELIZABETHiE 

F(EM.  PRiEXOB. 

CONJUGIS  EJUS  AMA^JTISSIM^E. 

PIO  ET  GEATISSIMO  ANIMO 

HOC  MARMOR  POSERIT 

F.  Y. 

FILIUS  SDPERSTES. 

The  great  memorial  which  Young  has  left  of  his  genius  and 


character  is  his  "  Night  Thoughts."  It  is  interesting  to  the 
student  to  examine  his  other  works,  only  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. They  are  now  almost  forgotten  ;  hut  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  "Complaint"  will  be  read  until  the 
great  themes  of  the  poet — Death,  Jmlgment,  and  Eternity- 
become  merged  in  the  realities  of  the  eternal  world. 

"  Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  slicll, 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  God." 

Yet  it  is  gloomy,  perhaps  for  this  reason  :  the  "Complaint" 
appears  like  a  continual  and  painful  effort  of  the  embryo  man  to 
burst  his  shell  and  live  with  the  intelligence  of  heaven,  whilst 
his  intellect  is  still  only  that  of  earth.  But  with  that  effort 
every  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  immortal  destinies,  muist  to  some 
extent  sj-mpathise ;  and  the  daring  antitheses  of  Young  are  proofs, 
at  lea.st,  of  an  elasticity  iu  man  which  the  spirit  fain  would 
stretch  until  cohesion  crack,  and  she  herself  became 

".\ctlve,  srial  towerine,  unconflnod, 
Unfettered  with  herfeToss  comiianions'  falL" 

The  poet's  tension  is  so  extreme  as  to  make  us  feel  as  if  always 
at  the  end  of  our  flight,  tethered  to  a  "  gross  companion  "  whose 
weight  is  felt  dragging  behind.  Ilis  flights  are  so  lofty  as  to 
bring  us  almost  into  contact  with  the  "azure  shell"  we  fain 
would  burst.  Thu.s,  all  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  his  wit  and 
flashes  of  his  genius  ser\e  but  to  light  up  a  vault  within  which 
*c  are  immured.  In  vain  do  hopeful  fancy  or  joyful  intention 
prompt  us  to  happy  flights  within  the  azure  space,  and  bid  us 
realLse,  from  partial  bliss  in  life,  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state. 
In  vain  does  heaven-bom  confidence  seek  to  charm  the  soul  to 
rent,  in  view  of  judgment,  with  the  thought  that  even  "  as  he  is, 
so  are  we  in  this  world."  With  Young  there  is  no  present 
'tcnial  life  for  man.  All  the  life  he  knows  is  that  of  the  flesh, 
U>T  which,  acconling  to  him,  death  will  be  balm.  The  life  of  the 
■il>irit  n-alised  and  felt,  whilst  the  bo<ly  is  dead  bccau.se  pf  sin, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  daily  activities— this  "  law  of  the  .spirit 
of  life  in  Clirist  Jesus"— seems  to  have  been  hidden  from  his 
eyes. 

"  I.lfc  makrs  the  soul  dopondont  on  the  diwt ; 
I>f»th  iflvts  her  wlngn  to  mount  above  the  Bjiherea. 

With  all  his  "  immortality  of  the  head,"  with  all  his  aspira- 
tions and  Ir)fty  flights,  Young  was  "all  his  lifetime,  tlirough 
fear  of  death,  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  his  very  fear  of  death 
that  makes  him  seek  to  acpiaint  himself  continually  with  it, 
th.it  he  might  l)c  at  peace.  Vain  effort !  Oh,  had  he  fully  known, 
as  he  certainly  <lid  in  part,  Him  who  hits  said,  "  Hf  that  Iwlifvi-lh 
on  me  hath  eternal  life,"  what  a  flifferrnt  tone  his  mor;ili'<ing 
might  have  assumed  !  That  sorely  wearied  spirit,  di.sap|xjinl<d 
justly  with  the  world,  had  it  founil  in  very  love  a  present  heaven. 
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might  then  have  risen,  even  while  on  earth,  to  glory  on  wings  of 
rapture,  and  have  taken  us  with  him,  "Poor  pensioners  on  the 
bounties  of  an  hour." 

"  PAEADTSE  AND  GEOVES. 

Elysian,  fortunate  fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  wliatever  was? 
For  tlie  fliscemiiig  intellect  of  man. 
When  wedded  to  tliis  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  daj'." 

This,  too,  is  truth  and  poetiy.  But  how  different,  and  differ- 
ing still  in  simplicity  are  the  holier  and  wiser  words  of  another 
poet : — "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

Keep  this  corrective  in  mind,  dear  reader,  and  let  not  your 
spirit  be  grieved  by  the  shortcomings,  whilst  it  is  aspiringly 
affected  by  the  power  of  the  great  poet  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 
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THE  COMPLAINT. 

PREPACK. 

As  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real  not  flctitioas,  so  the  method  pur- 
su'd  in  it  was  rather  imposed,  by  what  ^pontanconsly  arose  in  the  author'a 
mind  on  that  oocaslon,  than  meditated  or  designed ;  which  will  appear 
very  probable  from  the  nature  of  it :  for  it  differs  frum  the  common  mod<' 
of  poetry,  which  Is,  from  lotij?  narrations  to  draw  short  morals.  Ilerr. 
on  the  contnir)-,  the  narrative  is  short,  and  tlie  morality  aiisine  from  ii 
makes  the  biillc  of  tho  poem.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  facta  mentioned 
Jld  naturally  pour  these  mural  reflections  on  the  thought  of  the  writer. 

NIGHT  I. 

OS   LIFE,    DEATH,   AJiD  IMMORTALITY. 

TO    THE   EIGHT    nOSOCKADI.E    .VICTOL'B   OXBLOW,  ESQ,  SPifAKKK   OF   Tll« 
nOl'SK  OF    COmtONK 

Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  1 
He,  like  the  world,  Iiis  rea<iy  visit  jmys 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  jiinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  anil  disturh'd  repose, 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  I 
Vet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  jpave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  nf  dreams 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wreck'd,  despon<lingHliought 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  mi.sery, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Tho'  now  rcstor'd,  'tis  only  change  of  jmin, 
(A  bitter  change!)  severer  for  severe. 
The  day  t»<>  short  for  my  distres.s;  and  night, 
Kv'n  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
'     Is  sunshine  to  the  adour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess  '■  from  her  elwn  throne,         a 
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In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  shnnb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  gen'ral  pnise 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  natm-e  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  proi)hetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfill' d ; 
Fate!  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  night,  who  nm-se  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man) 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  gi-ave ; 
The  grave,  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shi'ine. 
But  what  are  ye? 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars. 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 

0  Thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun ;  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  Thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Thro'  this  opaque  of  nature,  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten,  and  to  cheer.     0  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe) 
Lead  it  thro'  various  scenes  of  life  and  death ; 
And  from  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct,  than  my  song  ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  ray  firm  resolve 
W  isdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poui-'d 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

1  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  dei)arted  horns: 

Where  are  they  /    With  the  years  beyond  tiie  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch: 

How  much  is  to  be  done  ?    My  hopes  and  fears 
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Startup  alarm'd,  auJ  o'er  life's  narrow  vcrtre 
Look  down. — On  what !  a  fathomless  abys.s ; 
A  dread  eternity !  how  surely  mine  ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  tiie  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  jKior,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
Uow  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  i 
IIow  passing  wonder  He,  who  ina<Je  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  I 
From  diS'rent  natures  marvellously  raixt, 
Connection  excpjisit^  of  distant  worlds  ! 
Distingui.sh"d  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorjit ! 
Tho'  .'^ullietl,  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  .' 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust  ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite! 
A  worm  !  a  god  ! — 1  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  niy.self  am  lost    at  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  siu-pri.s'd,  aghast, 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :  how  reason  reels  ! 
0  what  a  miracle  to  mau  is  man. 
Triumphantly  (listre.<s'd  !  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  tran.siK)rted,  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  (f  or  wliat  destroy  / 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  nie  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  tilings  ri.se  in  proof : 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  sjiread  : 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  mea.siires  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields  ;  or  niMirn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  patlilcis  wooils  ;  or  d'lwn  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  hea'llon:,',  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  jtool ; 
Or  scal'd  the  clifl' ;  or  danc'd  on  iiollow  wimls, 
With  antic  sliapc^*,  wild  nntives  of  the  brain  ! 
Her  ccaseles-s  (light,  tho'  <leviou8,  H]>eaks  her  nntioi' 
Of  subtler  cs,sonce  than  the  trodden  clod  ; 
Active,  aerial,  tow' rim'   uik    rifin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  \:\  n\\'^  fjiil. 

Ev'n  ^iiiiif  iii 'lit  pn    1  'III  immortal : 

Ev'n  '  proclaims  ctonnl  ilay. 

For  li  i,  heaven  hn.^iands  all  evcnt.s  ; 

Dull  sleep  in«tnict«,  nor  si^trt  vain  dreams  in  vain. 
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Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost  ? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  aroiiiid, 
In  infidel  distress  ?    Are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ? 

They  live  !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceiv'd  ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  j  astly  number'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude: 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave  ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom : 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  ! 
All,  all  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance  ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed: 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more  ! 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  deatii. 
Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumb'ring  in  his  su-e. 
Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  biu'st  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  0  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man  !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts  ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes  ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite  ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clust'ring  glow. 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  ! 
Where  time,  and  ]iain,  and  chance,  and  death  ex])irc  ! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years. 
To  push  eternity  from  human  tliought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  ? 
A  soul  immoital,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  streinious  idleness. 
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Thrown  into  tumult,  raptiii-'d  or  alami'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  in(hi]ge, 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  featlier,  or  to  druwn  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure  /    It  o'erwhelms  myself. 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world  ! 
0  how  self-fetter'd  was  my  grov'ling  soul ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  w.as  I  wrapt  round  and  rn\uul 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  fancy  sjiuii, 
Till  darken'd  reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies  ! 

Ni(/ht-\mons  may  befriend  (a.s  sung  above) : 
Our  waldu'j  dreams  are  fatal.     How  1  dreamt 
Of  things  imp^'ssible  !     (Could  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  peqietual  in  perpetual  change  ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave  ! 
Paternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life  ! 
How  ricldy  were  jiiy  noon-tide  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tajjcstries  of  pictur'd  joys  ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective  ! 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tontnic 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal, 
Starting  I  woke,  an<l  found  myself  untlone. 
Where  now  my  frenzy's  jiompous  furniture  ! 
The  cobweb'd  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  raould'ring  mud,  is  royalty  to  me! 
The  spider's  most  attenuate*!  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss  ;  it  breaks  at  everj'  breeze. 

0  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight  I 
Full  above  measure  !  busting,  beyond  bound  ! 
A  peq)etuity  of  bli.ss  is  bliss. 
Could  yon,  .so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  cnil, 
That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  ui)all  yoUTjoy, 
Anil  rpiite  unparadi.sc  the  realms  of  light. 
Safe  arc  you  lo<lge<l  alKive  these  rolling  spheres  ; 
The  baleful  inllnence  f)f  who.sc  giddy  dance 
Sheds  mi  vicissitude  on  all  beneath. 
Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour  ; 
And  rarely  for  the  l)ctter  ;  or  the  best. 
More  mortal  than  the  common  births  of  fa  to 
Each  moment  ha.s  its  sickle,  emulous 
Of  time's  enormotia  .scytlio.  whose  ample  sweep 
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Strikes  empires  from  the  root ;  each  moment  plays 
His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  and  cuts  down 
The  fairest  bloom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

Bliss  !  sublunary  bliss  ! — proud  words,  and  vain  ! 
Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree  ! 
A  bold  invasion  of  tne  rights  of  heaven  ! 
I  clasp'd  the  phantoms,  and  I  found  them  air. 
0  had  I  weigh' d  it  ere  my  fond  embrace  ! 
What  darts  of  agony  had  miss'd  my  heart ! 

Death  !  great  proprietor  of  all  !  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  stars. 
The  sun  iiimself  by  thy  permission  shines ; 
And,  one  day,  thou  slialt  pluck  him  from  his  sphere. 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  so  mean  .' 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreak' d  on  me  ? 
Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn. 

0  Cynthia  !  why  so  pale  ?  Dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  \  Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhirl'd  in  human  life  .' 
How  wanes  my  borrow' d  bliss  !  from  fortime's  smile 
Precarious  courtesy  !  not  virtue's  sure, 
Self-given,  solar  ray  of  sound  delight. 

In  ev'ry  varied  posture,  place,  and  hour, 
How  widow'd  ev'ry  thought  of  ev'ry  joy  ! 
Thought,  busy  thought !  too  busy  for  my  peace  ! 
Thro'  the  dark  postem  of  time  long  elaps'd, 
Led  softly,  by  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
Led,  like  a  uuu-derer,  (and  such  it  proves  !) 
Strays  (wretched  rover  !)  o'er  the  pleasing  past ; 
In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays  ; 
And  finds  all  desert  now  ;  and  meets  the  ghosts 
Of  my  departed  joys  ;  a  num'rous  train  ! 

1  rue  the  riches  of  my  former  fate  ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  lament ; 
I  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear  ; 
And  ev'ry  pleasure  pains  me  to  the  heart. 

Yet  why  complain  \  or  wliy  complain  for  one  ? 
Hangs  out  the  sun  his  lustre  but  for  me, 
The  single  man  ?  Are  angels  all  beside  l 
I  mourn  for  millions  :  'Tis  the  common  lot ; 
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Iq  this  shape,  or  iu  that,  has  fate  cntairil 
The  mother's  thmes  on  all  of  woniau  honi, 
Not  more  the  children,  than  siire  heirs,  of  pain. 

War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire. 
Intestine  bniils,  oiii)ression,  with  her  heart 
\\  rapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day, 
Here,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deatldess  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life  ; 
And  jdough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 
Some,  fur  Lard  masters,  broken  under  arms, 
In  battle  lupt  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter  bread  thru'  realms  their  valour  sav'd, 
If  so  the  tyrant,  or  his  minion  doom. 
Want,  ami  incurable  disease,  (fell  pair  !,/ 
On  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 
At  once  ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave. 
IIuw  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 
What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  ! 
What  nnmbers,  once  in  fortime's  lap  high-fed. 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ! 
To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain  ! 
Ye  silken  sons  of  pleasure  !  since  in  i>ains 
You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  here, 
And  breathe  from  your  debauch  :  give,  and  reduce 
Surfeit's  dominion  o'er  you  :  But  so  gix'at 
Your  impudence,  you  blush  at  what  is  riglit. 

Ilaj)py  !  did  .sorrow  seize  on  such  alone. 
Not  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save  ; 
]>i.'-ea'<e  invades  the  cha.ste.st  temperance  ; 
.'Viid  ])UTii.slimcnt  tlie  guiltless  ;  and  alarm, 
Thru'  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fond  of  jicace. 
Man's  caution  often  into  danger  turns, 
And,  his  guard  falling,  cnislies  him  V>  deatii. 
Not  bap])inc.sH  itself  makes  good  her  name  ! 
Our  very  wi.slies  gives  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oft  the  thing  we  dote  on  most. 
From  that  for  which  we  dote,  felicity  ! 
The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  jiain.s  ; 
.And  truest  friends,  thro'  error,  wound  our  rest. 
Without  uiisfortime,  what  calamitit/i  I 
.•\nd  what  hostilities,  without  a  f  e  ! 
Nor  arc  foes  wanting  t«  the  l)e«t  on  earth. 


But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills, 

And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  !  the  rest  a  waste. 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands  : 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and  death  ; 
Such  is  eartli's  melancholy  map  !  But,  far 
More  sad  !  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  woe's  wide  empire  ;  where  deep  troubles  toss, 
Loud  sorrows  howl,  invenom'd  passions  bite, 
Rav'nous  calamities  our  vitals  seize, 
And  threat'ning  fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 

What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myself? 
In  age,  in  infancy,  from  others'  aid 
Is  all  our  hope  ;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind. 
That,  nature's  first,  last  lesson  to  mankind  ; 
The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels. 
More  gen'rous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts  ; 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  virtue,  more  than  prudence;  bids  me  give 
Swoln  thought  a  second  channel ;  who  divide, 
They  weaken  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grief. 
Take  then,  0  world  !  thy  much-indebted  tear  : 
How  sad  a  sight  is  human  hap})iness. 
To  those  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an  horn*. 

0  thou  !  whate'er  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults  ! 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  fate  1 

1  bnow  thou  wouldst ;  thy  pride  demands  it  from  me. 
Let  thy  pride  pardon,  what  thy  nature  needs. 

The  salutary  censure  of  a  friend. 
Thou  happy  wretch  !  by  blindness  thou  art  blest ; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 
Know,  smiler  !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd  ; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
jNIisfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay  ; 
She  makes  a  scom-ge  of  past  prosperity, 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 
Lorenzo,  fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee, 
Thy  fond  heart  dances,  while  the  syren  sings. 
Dear  is  thy  welfare  ;  think  me  not  unkind  ; 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  stonn  ■ 
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Stand  on  thy  gnard  against  the  smiles  of  fate. 
Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns  ?  Most  sure  : 
And  in  its  favours  formidable  too  : 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards  ; 
A  call  tc  duty,  not  discharge  from  care  ; 
And  shoidd  alarm  us,  full  as  much  as  woes  ; 
Awake  us  to  their  cause  and  consequence  ; 
And  make  us  tremble,  weigh'd  with  our  desert ; 
Awe  nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys. 
Lest  while  we  clasp,  we  kill  them  ;  nay,  invert 
To  worse  than  simple  misery,  their  charms. 
Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war. 
Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentment  sour'd, 
With  rage  envenom'il  rise  against  our  peace. 
Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness  ;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire. 
Who  builds  on  less  than  an  immortal  b;v<e, 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  jnys  to  death. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Pliilander  !  thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  tlic  charm  ;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.     Where  her  glitt'ring  towers  / 
Ilcr  golden  mountains,  where  i  all  darken'd  down 
To  naked  wjvste :  a  dreary  vale  of  tears  : 
The  great  magician's  dea^i !  Thou  jwor  pale  piece 
Of  out-cast  earth,  in  darkness  !  what  a  change 
From  yesterday  !  Thy  darling  hope  .so  near, 
(Long-labour'il  prize  !)  0  how  ambition  Hn.sh'd 
Thy  glowing  cheek  !  Aml>ition  tndy  great. 
Of  virtunus  prai.se.    Death's  subtle  .seed  within, 
(Sly,  ta'arh'rous  miner  !)  working  in  the  dark, 
Smil'd  at  tiiy  well-concerted  scheme,  and  beckon'd 
The  w  .rm  to  riot  on  that  ro.se  so  red, 
Unfaded  ere  it  fell  ;  "iic  moment's  prey  ! 

Man's  foresight  is  conditionally  wi.se, 
Lorenzo  ;  wisdnm  into  folly  turns 
Oft,  tlic  first  instant,  its  idia  fair 
To  labouring  thought  is  l>orn.     How  dim  our  eye  ! 
The  present  nioment  terminates  our  flight ; 
Clouds,  thick  as  those  on  doom.Mday,  drown  the  next ; 
We  iKjnetratc,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles  ;  and  each, 
Kre  minKlt'*!  witli  tlie  streaming  sands  of  life. 
Hy  fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence,  "  Where  eternity  begins." 
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By  nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now  ; 
There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise, 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn  ? 
W  here  is  to-morrow  i  In  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain  ;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none  ;  and  yet  on  this  perhaps, 
This  pieradventure,  infamous  for  lies, 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
Our  mountain  hopes  ;  spin  out  eternal  schemes, 
As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  out-spin, 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Not  ev'n  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud. 
Nor  had  he  caiLse  ;  a  warning  was  denied : 
How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe  ! 
As  sudden,  tho'  for  years  admouish'd  home. 
Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  beware, 
Beware,  Lorenzo  !  a  slow  sudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  smiirise  ! 
Be  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  tUl  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  he  strange  / 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  aU  men  are  about  to  live," 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
At  least,  their  own  ;  then-  future  selves  applauds  ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  veils  ; 
That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone  ; 
'Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  thro'  ev'ry  stage  :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest. 
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Uiianxioiis  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  liis  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  jmident  pui-pose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves  ;  and  re-rcsnives  ;  then  tlies  the  same. 

And  why  /  Because  he  thinks  himself  innnortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alanning  shock  of  fate 
iStrikes  thru'  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread  ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close  ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  fiom  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thougiit  of  death. 
Ev'n  wit'i  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  droj)  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander  I    That  were  strange  ! 

0  my  full  heart — But  should  I  give  it  vent, 
The  longest  night,  th<i'  longer  far,  would  fail, 
And  the  lark  li.sten  to  my  midniglit  .song. 

The  .sjjrightly  lark's  .shrill  matin  wakes  the  morn  ; 
Griefs  sharjiest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast 

1  .strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 

The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel  1  like  thee, 

And  call  the  stars  to  listen  :  every  st^ir 

Is  deaf  to  miti^,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay. 

Yet  Itc  not  vain  ;  tiiere  are,  wlif»  thine  excel. 

And  charm  thro'  distant  ages  :  wrapt  in  8ha<le, 

Pri.s'ncr  of  darkness  !  to  the  silent  hours, 

How  often  I  rei)cat  their  rage  divine. 

To  lull  my  griefs  ^"'1  f'lcal  my  heart  from  woc  I 

I  roll  their  raptures,  but  not  catdi  their  fire. 

Dark,  tho'  not  blind,  like  tliee,  Mreonide-s  I 

Or,  Mdtoii !  thee  ;  ah  could  I  reach  your  slrain  ! 

Or  his,  who  iiia<le  ■Mn-onide.s  our  own. 

Man  too  he  sung  :  immorlnl  man  I  sing  ; 

Oft  bursts  my  song  l)eyoncl  tlie  lionnds  of  life  ; 

What,  now,  but  imniortaiify  can  j)lea.sc  / 

O  had  he  press'd  his  theme,  i»ur.>.u'<l  the  track, 

Which  ojicns  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 

U  had  he,  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
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Soar'd  wliere  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man  ! 
How  had  it  bless'd  mankind,  and  rescu'd  me ! 


NIGHT  II. 

ON  TIME,  DEATH,  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

TO  THE  SIGHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  EAKL  OF  WILMISGTON. 

"  When  the  cock  crew,  he  wept " — smote  by  that  eye, 
Which  looks  on  nie,  on  all :  that  power,  who  bids 
This  midnight  sentinel,  with  clarion  slirill, 
Emblem  of  that  which  shall  awake  the  dead, 
Rouse  souls  from  slumber,  into  thoughts  of  Heaven. 
Shall  I  too  weep  ?     Where  then  is  fortitude  ? 
And,  fortitude  abandoned,  where  is  man  ? 
I  know  the  terms  on  which  he  sees  the  light ; 
He  that  is  born,  is  listed  ;  life  is  war  ; 
Eternal  war  with  woe.     Who  bears  it  best, 
Deserves  it  least. — On  other  themes  I'll  dwell. 
Lorenzo  !  let  me  turn  my  thoughts  on  thee. 
And  thine,  on  themes  may  profit ;  profit  there. 
Where  most  thy  need :  themes,  too,  the  genuine  growth 
Of  dear  Philander's  dust.    He,  thus,  though  dead. 
May  still  befriend — what  themes  ?    Time's  wondrous 

price. 
Death,  friendship,  and  Philander's  final  scene. 
So  could  I  touch  these  themes,  as  might  obtain 
Thine  ear,  nor  leave  thy  heai-t  cpiite  disengaged. 
The  good  deed  would  delight  me  ;  half  impress 
On  my  dark  cloud  an  Iris  ;  and  from  grief 
Call  glory — dost  thou  moiu-n  Philander's  fate  ? 
I  know  thou  say'st  it :  Says  thy  life  tlie  same  '! 
He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
Where  is  that  thrift,  that  avarice  of  time, 
(0  glorious  avarice  I)  thought  of  death  inspires, 
As  rumour' d  robberies  endear  oin*  gold  ! 
0  time  !  than  gold  more  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead,  to  fools  ;  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  accoimt  1 
What  years  are  squander'd,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid  ? 
Our  wealth  in  days,  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door, 
Insidious  Death  !  sliould  his  strong  hand  arrest, 
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No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  hiuJs  ;  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  airear. 
lluw  late  I  shuddered  (-n  the  brink  !  how  late 
Lite  called  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair  ! 
Tliat  time  Ls  mine,  0  Mead  !  to  thee  1  owe  ; 
Fain  would  I  pay  thee  with  eternity. 
But  ill  n)y  genius  answers  my  desire  ; 
My  sickly  song  is  mortal,  past  thy  cure. 
Accept  the  will  ;— that  dies  not  witii  my  .strain. 

For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenzo  '.  nut 
For  Esculapian,  but  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'st  it  folly  to  be  wise  too  soon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor  ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  spjiring  ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  wortli  ; 
And  what  its  wortii,  a.sk  death-beds ;  they  can  tell 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
\\  ith  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come  ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels  ;  virtue  more  divine. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wi.>>dom,  glury,  gain  { 
(These  heaven  benign  in  vital  union  binds) 
And  sjx.rt  we  like  tiie  natives  of  the  bough, 
When  vernal  buns  in.spire  /  amusement  reigns 
Mans  great  demaml :  to  trifle  is  to  live  : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die  / 

Thou  .siy'st  I  preach,  Lorenzo  !  'tis  confcst. 
What,  if  for  once,  I  preach  thee  quite  awake  I 
Who  wants  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  / 
l:^  it  not  trea.son,  to  the  .soul  immortal, 
Her  foe-s  in  arms,  eternity  the  ]irize  / 
Will  toys  amuse,  when  med'cine.s  cannot  cure  / 
When  spirits  ebb,  wiieri  life's  enclianting  scenes 
Their  lu.stre  lo.sc,  and  lessen  in  our  sight, 
\h  lands,  and  cities  witli  their  giitt'ring  t-Y'iTVf, 
To  the  iKMir  shattcr'd  bark,  by  .sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  8<xin  to  jierish  there  / 
Will  toys  amuse  /  No  :  thrones  will  then  lie  toys, 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  u]ion  the  Male. 

Kehem  we  time  / — It«  loss  we  ilearly  buy. 
What  jiliad  .  Loa'iizo  for  Ids  high-]irizM  HjKtrts  I 
He  pleads  time's  num'rous  blanks  ;  lie  loudly  pii  ,nd.\ 
The  straw  like  trifles  on  life's  common  streAni. 
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From  whom  those  blanks  and  trifles^  but  from  thee  ? 
No  blank,  no  tritie,  natiu-e  made,  or  meant. 
Virtue,  or  purjios'd  virtue,  still  be  thine  ; 
This  cancels  tliy  complaint  at  once,  this  leaves 
In  act  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
This  greatens,  fills,  immortalises  all ; 
This,  the  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gold  ; 
This,  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 
A  royal  tribute  from  the  poorest  hours  ; 
Immense  revenue  !  ev'ry  moment  pays. 
If  nothing  more  than  puq^ose  in  thy  power  ; 
Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed  : 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. 
Om*  outward  act,  indeed,  admits  restraint ; 
'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer  ; 
Guard  well  thy  thought ;  our  thoughts  are  lieard  in 
heaven. 

On  all  important  time,  thro'  ev'ry  age, 
Tho'  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urg'd  ;  the  man 
Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

"  I've  lost  a  day" the  prince  who  nobly  cried 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown  ; 
Of  Rome  ?  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race  : 
He  spoke,  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 
So  should  all  speak  :  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 
From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man, 
Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  phrensy  fly. 
For  rescue  from  the  blessing  we  possess  ? 
Time  the  supreme  ! — Time  is  eternity  ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give  ; 
Pregnant  witli  all,  that  makes  archangels  smile. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birtli 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  ador'd. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
Like  children  babljling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too  ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  ling' ring  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance  !)  from  ourselves. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  natui'e's  voice  unstifled  would  recall) 
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Drives  headlong  tow'rds  the  precipice  of  death  ; 

Deatli,  most  our  dread  ;  death  thus  more  dreaufid  made 

0  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 

Leisure  is  pain  ;  takes  off  our  cliariot  wheels  ; 

How  heavUy  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 

Blest  leisure  is  our  curse  ;  like  that  of  Cain, 

It  makes  us  wander  ;  wander  earth  around 

To  Hy  that  tyrant,  thought.    As  Atla.s  gn-aii'd 

The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour. 

^Ve  cry  for  mercy  to  the  ne.xt  amusement  ; 

The  next  amu.senient  mortgages  our  fields  ; 

Slight  inconvenience ;  prisons  hardly  frown, 

From  hateful  time  if  ]trisons  set  us  free. 

Yet  when  death  kindly  tenders  us  relief. 

We  call  liim  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink, 

Ages  to  years.    The  telescujje  is  turn'd. 

To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  Avings, 

And  seems  to  creej),  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 

Behold  him,  when  past  by  ;  what  then  is  seen. 

But  his  br^ad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  / 

And  all  mankind,  in  contratliction  strong. 

Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errors,  and  thess  ills  ; 
To  nature  just,  their  cause  and  cure  explore. 
Not  short  heaven's  bounty,  l)oundless  our  expLMse  . 
No  nigijard,  natiu-e  ;  men  are  prodigals. 
\Ve  waste,  not  use  our  time  ;  we  breathe,  not  live. 
Time  ^caMed  is  existence,  ?/.<"</  Ls  life. 
.And  bare  existence,  man,  to  live  ordaiii'd, 
Wrings,  and  o])])re.'«cs  with  cnormKos  weight. 
And  why  '.  since  time  Wius  giv'n  for  n.se,  imt  waste, 
Knjoin'd  to  tly  ;  with  tomjie-st,  tide,  and  Ktar>, 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man  ; 
Time's  use  wa.s  doom'd  a  i)lea.sure  :  wjuste,  a  pain  . 
That  num  might  feel  ids  error,  if  nn-seen  : 
And,  feeling,  tly  to  laln.iir  for  his  cure  ; 
Not,  blund'ring,  split  on  idlencw  for  ease. 
Life's  cares  are  comfort^s  ;  such  by  heaven  design'd  ; 
He  that  ha.s  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretche<L 
Cares  are  employnient.s  ;  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  a  rack  ;  the  rack  of  re-«t. 
To  souls  most  adverse  ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Here  then,  the  riddle,  mark'd  aU'Vc,  unfolds  ; 
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Then  time  turns  torment,  when  man  tui'ns  a  fool. 

We  rave,  we  wrestle,  with  gi-eat  nature's  plan  ; 

We  thwart  the  Deity  ;  and  'tis  decreed, 

Who  thwart  his  will,  shall  contradict  their  own. 

Hence  our  unnatural  quarrels  with  ourselves  ; 

Our  thoughts  at  enmity  ;  oiu"  bosom  broils  ; 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  hack  ; 

Lavish  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life  ; 

Life  we  think  long,  and  short ;  death  seek,  and  shun  ; 

Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife, 

United  jar,  and  3'et  are  loth  to  part. 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  I  while  here. 
How  tasteless  !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  ! 
Gone  !  they  ne'er  go  ;  when  past,  they  haunt  us  still  ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  ev'17  day  deceas'd  ; 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death,  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past, 
And  time  })ossest,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ( 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordain'd. 
Time  us'd.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hoiu-s 
By  vig'rous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  ; 
He  walks  with  nature  ;  and  her  jjaths  are  peace. 

Our  error's  cause  and  cure  are  seen ;  see  next 
Time's  nature,  origin,  importance,  speed  ; 
And  thy  great  gain  from  urging  his  career. — 
All-sensual  man,  because  untouch'd,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
Is  tndy  man's  ;  'tis  fortune's. — Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  ? 
For,  or  against,  what  wonders  he  can  do  ! 
And  will  :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  !)  sent 
On  his  important  embassy  to  man. 
Lorenzo  !  no  :  on  the  long-destin'd  hour. 
From  everlasting  ages  gi'owing  ripe, 
That  memorable  hour  of  wondi-ous  birth, 
When  the  dread  sire,  on  emanation  bent. 
And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might, 
Call'd  forth  creation  (for  then  time  was  born). 
By  godliead  streaming  thro'  a  thousand  worlds ; 
Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heaven, 
From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb. 
Was  time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 
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The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  liis  new  abode, 

Measuring  his  motions  by  revolving  sphcies  ; 

Tliat  horologe  niachinerj'  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  yeais,  his  children  play, 

Like  nuiu'rous  wings  around  him,  as  he  Hies : 

Or,  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 

His  amjile  pinions,  swift  as  darted  liame, 

To  pairt  ills  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 

And  join  anew  eternity  his  sire ; 

In  his  innnutability  to  nest, 

AYhen  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhing'd, 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  nish 

To  timeless  niglit  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

Why  spur  the  speedy  i     Why  with  levities 
New  wing  thy  short,  short  day's  too  rapid  Hight  I 
Know'st  thou,  or  what  thou  dost,  or  what  is  done  I 
Man  flics  from  time,  and  time  from  man ;  too  soon 
In  sad  divorce  this  douldc  flight  must  end  : 
And  then,  where  are  we  /  where,  Lorenzo  !  tlien 
Thy  spi>rts  /  thy  pomi)s  ! — I  grant  thee,  in  a  state 
Not  unamltitious  ;  in  the  ruffled  siiroud, 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath. 
Has  death  hi>i  fopi)eries  /     Then  well  may  liTc 
Put  on  her  jilume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine 
Yc  well-array'd  !  ye  lilies  of  our  land  ! 
Ye  lilies  male  I  who  neither  toil,  nor  spin, 
(As  sister  lilies  might)  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight ! 
Yc  delicate  !  who  nothiiiu'can  su]ii)ort. 
Yourselves  most  insup])ortalilc  !  for  wiioni 
The  winter  rose  must  i>low,  the  sun  put  on 
A  bricliter  beam  in  Leo ;  silky-soft 
Favonious  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  worlds  send  o<lourH,  sauce,  and  song, 
And  robes,  and  notions,  fram'd  in  foreign  Irtojns  ! 
0  yc  I>^>renzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 
One  moment  unamns'd,  a  misery 
Not  made  for  ffcble  man  !  wiiocjill  al"Uil 
For  cv'ry  bawble  drivel'd  o'er  by  sen^e  ; 
For  rattlis,  and  coticcit,s  of  ev'ry  coi^l, 

For  cb-'"    '■  ■  '    t'illi.    .  ni..l   irlnv-,  ,  t"    L.v, 

To  di  IS  length 

Ofa.M.  ,         y, 

Wit's  oracles  !  sar,  dreamers  of  gay  dream"  I  u 
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How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night, 
Where  such  expedients  fail  ? 

0  treach'rous  conscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  siren  song  ; 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  cliarge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein, 
And  give  us  up  to  license,  unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  informer  minutes  ev'ry  fault. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  hon'or  fills. 
Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen ; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band, 
A  watchful  foe  !  the  formidable  spy, 
List'ning,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  oiu:  camp  : 
Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores, 
And  stills  oiu-  embryos  of  iniquity. 
As  all-rapacious  usurers  conceal 
Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs ; 
Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 
Us  spendthrifts  of  inestimable  time  ; 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapplied ; 
In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass, 
Writes  om-  whole  history ;  which  death  shall  read 
In  ev'ry  pale  delinquent's  private  ear ; 
And  judgment  publish  ;  publish  to  more  woi'lds 
Than  this  ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound. 
Lorenzo,  such  that  sleeper  in  thy  breast ! 
Such  is  her  slumber  ;  and  her  vengeance  such 
For  slighted  counsel  ;  such  thy  futm-e  peace ! 
And  think'st  thou  still  thou  canst  be  wise  too  soon  i 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song  ? 
On  this  great  theme  kind  natm-e  keeps  a  school, 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.     Each  night  we  die. 
Each  morn  are  born  anew  :  Each  day,  a  life ! 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day  ?    If  trifling  kills  : 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.    0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !     Time  destroy' d 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spUt. 
Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  heaven  invites, 
HeU  threatens :  All  exerts  ;  in  eftbrt,  all ; 
More  than  creation  labours  ! — labours  more  ? 
And  is  there  in  creation,  what,  amidst 
This  tumult  universal,  wing'd  dispatch ; 
And  ardent  energy,  supinely  yawns  ? 
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Man  sleeps  ;  and  man  alone ;  and  man,  whose  fate, 

Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme. 

Endless,  hair-hung,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  gnlf 

A  moment  trembles  ;  drops  !  and  man,  for  whom 

All  else  is  in  alarm  !  Man,  the  sole  cause 

Of  tills  surrounding  storm  !  and  yet  he  sleeps, 

As  the  storm  rock'd  to  rest.— Throw  years  away  ? 

Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless.    Moments  seize  ; 

Heaven's  on  their  wing  :  A  moment  we  may  wish 

When  worlils  want  wealth  to  buy.     Bid  day  stand  still, 

Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 

The  period  past,  regive  the  given  hour, 

Lorenzo,  more  than  miracles  we  want  ; 

Lorenzo — U  for  ye-sterdays  to  come  ! 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  man  awake  ; 
His  ardour  such,  for  what  oppre.s.ses  thee. 
And  is  his  ardour  vain,  Lorenzo  i    No  ; 
That  more  than  miracle  the  gods  indulge  ; 
To-day  is  yesterday  retum'd  ;  return'd 
Full  power'd  to  cancel,  exi>iatc,  raise,  a'lom, 
And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  j>eace. 
Let  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate  ; 
Nor  like  its  elder  sisters,  die  a  fool. 
Shall  it  evaporate  in  fume  /  Fly  oflF 
Fuliginous,  and  stain  us  deeper  still  I 
Sliall  we  be  pfH)rer  for  the  i)!enty  pour'd  ? 
More  wretched  for  the  clemencies  of  heaven  / 

Where  shall  I  find  him  /  Angels  !  tell  me  where. 
You  know  him  :  he  is  near  you  :  jKtint  him  out : 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow  / 
Or  trace  his  f^xttsteps  by  the  rising  flowers  / 
Your  golden  wings,  now  hov'ring  o'er  him,  8he<l 
Protection  ;  now,  are  waving  in  ajiplause 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate  ! 
That  awful  indejiendent  on  to-morrow  ! 
Whose  work  is  done  ;  who  triumphs  in  the  paxt  ; 
Who-     .     "     '        '     k  back wanls  with  a  smile  ; 
Nor,  1,  woiuid  him  a.s  they  fly; 

That  1  .   iiir  II.  i.  11  oinirobrious  lot!  pa.st  ImurB, 
If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  u«  by  their  flight, 

If  fol!v  '    '-     -  •"  •  "  •'  by  the  grave, 

All  I  ab'd  ; 

All  g  ..  ..,^.  ,  ..   i  ,.  .  .  .^uiiaU  quench'd  ; 

All  relish  of  realities  cxi>ir'd  ; 


r 
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Renoimc'd  all  correspondence  "with  the  skies  ; 

Our  freedom  chaiii'd  ;  quite  wingless  our  desire ; 

In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar  ; 

Prone  to  the  centre  ;  crawling  in  the  dust ; 

Dismounted  ev'ry  great  and  glorious  aim  ; 

Embnited  ev'ry  faculty  divine  ; 

Heart-buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

The  .world,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls, 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with  fire 

To  reach  the  distant  skies,  and  triumph  there 

On  thrones,  which  sliall  not  mourn  their  masters  chang'd,. 

Thougli  we  from  earth  ;  ethereal,  they  that  fell. 

Such  veneration  due,  0  man,  to  man. 

Who  venerate  tlieni  selves,  the  world  despise. 
For  -what,  gay  friend  !  is  this  escutcheon'd  world, 
"Which  hangs  out  death  in  one  eternal  night  ? 
A  night,  that  glooms  us  in  the  noon-tide  ray, 
And  wraps  our  thought,  at  banquets,  in  the  shroud. 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch-high  the  grave  above  ;  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  midtitude  :  We  gaze  around  : 
We  read  their  monuments  ;  we  sigh  ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink  ;  and  are  what  we  deplor'd  ; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot ! 

Is  death  at  distance  !  No  :  He  has  been  on  thee  ; 
And  giv'n  sure  earnest  of  his  final  blow. 
Those  hours  that  lately  smil'd,  where  are  they  now  ? 
Pallid  to  thouglit,  and  ghastly  !  drown'd,  all  drown'd 
In  that  great  deep,  v/hich  nothing  disembogues  ! 
And,  dying,  they  bequeath'd  thee  small  renown. 
The  rest  are  on  the  wing :  How  fleet  their  flight ! 
Already  has  the  fatal  train  took  fire  ; 
A  moment,  and  the  world's  blown  up  to  thee  ; 
The  sun  is  darkness,  and  the  stars  are  dust, 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours  ; 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven : 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  wisdom's  friend,  her  best ;  if  not,  worst  foe. 
0  reconcile  them  !  kind  experience  cries, 
"  There's  nothing  here,  but  what  as  nothing  weighs  j 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vain  j 
And  by  success  are  tutor'd  to  despair." 
Nor  is  it  only  thus,  but  mnst  be  so 
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Who  knows  not  this,  though  gray,  is  still  a  child. 
Loose  tlieu  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 

Art  thou  so  moor'd  thou  canst  nut  disengage, 
Nor  give  tliy  thoughts  a  ply  to  future  scenes  ' 
Since,  by  life's  passing  breath,  blown  up  from  earth, 
Light,  as  the  summer's  dusk,  we  take  in  air 
A  moment's  giddy  flight,  and  fivll  again  ; 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  trodden  soil. 
And  sleej),  till  earth  herself  shall  Ijc  no  more  ; 
Since  tlien  (as  emmets,  tlieir  small  world  o'erthrowff) 
We,  sore-amazed,  from  out  eartli's  ruins  crawl, 
Aiul  rise  to  fate  extreme  of  foul  or  fair, 
As  man's  own  ciioice  (controller  of  the  skies  !) 
As  man's  desiK>tic  will,  perhajis  one  iiour, 
(0  how  umniiKJtent  is  time  !)  decrees  : 
Should  not  each  wariung  give  a  strong  alarm  ? 
Warning,  far  less  than  tliat  of  bo.som  torn 
From  bo.som,  blee<ling  o'er  the  sacred  dead  ! 
Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  i)ass, 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  wiiich  stnick, 
O'er  midniglit  bowls,  the  proud  As.syrian  ]>alc, 
Erewhile  high-tlush'd  with  insolence  and  wine  / 
Like  that,  the  dial  s{K;aks  ;  and  points  to  thee, 
Lorenzo  I  loth  to  break  tliy  bancpict  up : 
"  0  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee ; 
And  wbile  it  last.*!,  is  emptier  than  my  slunle." 
Its  silent  lunguage  such  :  Nor  ueol'st  thou  call 
Thy  Magi,  to  decii)lier  what  it  mean.-*. 
Know,  like  the  Median,  fate  is  in  tliy  wall.s : 
Du.st  ■ji.-k,  How  /  Whence  I  Bel8hjizz;ir-like,  amazM  i 
Man's  make  enclo.Hes  the  sure  .seeds  uf  deatli  : 
Life  feeds  the  murderer ;  Ingrate!  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal,  and  then  his  nurse  devours. 

l>iit  here,  Lorenzo,  the  delusion  lies  ; 
That  S4)lar  shallow,  us  it  measures  life, 
It  life  re.scnd)les  too  :  life  speeds  away 
From  [xiint  to  {Kiint,  though  scemin;;  to  stand  still. 
The  cumiing  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth  : 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  80(»n  man's  hour  is  uj>,  and  we  are  gone. 
Warnings  iK>int  out  our  danger  ;  gnomons,  tintc  : 
Ah  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set : 
ik>  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 
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Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye, 
That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard. 
But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong, 
So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  what  we  wish, 
'Tis  later  with  the  wise  tlian  he's  aware : 
A  Wilmington  goes  slower  than  the  sun  : 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day  ; 
Ev'n  age  itself.     Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrow'd  brows.    To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter,  for  the  spring  ; 
And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.     Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest ; 
The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

On  this,  or  similar.  Philander  !  thou 
Whose  mind  was  moral,  as  the  preacher's  tongue  ; 
And  strong,  to  wield  all  science,  worth  the  name ; 
How  often  we  talked  down  the  summer's  sun, 
And  cool'd  our  passions  by  the  breezy  stream  ! 
How  often  thaw'd  and  shorten'd  winter's  eve, 
By  conflict  kind,  that  struck  our  latent  truth, 
Best  found,  so  sought ;  to  the  recluse  more  coy ! 
Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip  ; 
Clean  runs  the  thread ;  if  not,  'tis  thrown  away, 
Or  kept  to  tie  up  nonsense  for  a  song ; 
Song,  fashionably  fruitless ;  such  as  stains 
The  fancy,  and  unhallow'd  passion  fires : 
Chiming  her  saints  to  Cytherea's  fane. 

Know'st  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  a  friend  contains  ? 
As  bees  mix'd  nectar  draw  from  fragi'ast  flow'rs, 
So  men  from  friendship,  wisdom,  and  delight; 
'Twins  tied  by  nature,  if  they  part,  they  die. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.     TJioughts  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil,  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  sun. 
Had  thoaght  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  denied ; 
Speech,  thought's  canal !  speech,  thought's  criterion  too ! 
Thought  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold,  or  dross  ; 
When  coin'd  in  words,  we  know  its  real  worth. 
I  f  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use  ; 
'Twill  buy  thee  benefit ;  perhaps,  renown. 
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Thought,  too,  deliver'd,  is  the  more  jiossessed  ; 
Teaching,  we  learn  ;  and  giving,  we  retain 
The  births  of  intellect  ;  when  dnnib,  forgot. 
Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire  : 
Si)eech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine  : 
Brightens,  for  ornament ;  and  whets,  for  use. 
What  numbers,  sheath'd  in  erudition,  lie, 
Plung'd  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes, 
And  iiisted  in  ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge, 
And  play'd  a  sjirightly  beam,  if  bom  to  .^leech  ; 
If  born  blest  heirs  of  half  their  mother's  tongue  ! 
'Tis  thought's  exchange,  which  like,  th'  alternate  in\y\ 
Of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  learned  i=cum, 
And  defecates  the  student's  standing  jwol. 

In  contemi»lation  is  his  ])roud  resource  ! 
'Tis  poor,  as  proud,  by  converse  unsustaiiiM. 
Rude  thought  nuis  wild  in  contemplation's  field  ; 
Converse,  the  menacre,  breaks  it  to  the  bit 
Of  due  restraint ;  and  emulation's  spur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  aw'd. 
'Tis  converse  qualifies  for  solitude ; 
As  exercise  for  salutaiy  rest. 
By  that  untutor'd,  contemplation  raves  ; 
And  nature's  fool,  by  wisdom's  is  undone. 

Wi.sdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mine«. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  anil>ro.i;ial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  haiipincRs  / 
That  unobtaiu'd,  than  folly  more  a  fix>l ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  IkjIIh. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wi.vloni,  richly  gives 
The  i»recious  end,  which  makes  our  winloni  wi.sc. 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  '• 
Joy  is  an  imiKirt ;  joy  is  an  e.\( : 
Joy  flies  monopolists  :  it  calls  fii  i\>'i  ; 
Rich  fruit !  hcaven-i)lantcd  I  never  plucked  by  one. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line, 
Plea-surc's  bright  l)cani  is  feeble  in  delight  : 
Delight  inten.se,  is  taken  by  reliound  ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  bita.st. 

Celciitial  ha[ipincss,  whene'er  she  Ktof>i»s 
To  visit  enrtb,  one  shrine  the  Ko<ldc98  finds, 
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And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  heaven — the  bosom  of  a  friend ; 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
Each  othei-'s  pillow  to  repose  divine. 
Beware  the  counterfeit :  in  passion's  flame 
Hearts  melt,  but  melt  like  ice,  soon  harder  froze, 
True  love  strikes  root  in  reason  ;  passion's  foe  : 
Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life  : 
I  wrong  her  much — entenders  us  for  ever  : 
Of  friendship's  fairest  fruits,  the  fruit  most  fair 
Is  virtue  kindling  at  a  rival  fire. 
And,  emulously,  rapid  in  her  race. 

0  the  soft  enmity  !  endearing  strife  ! 

This  carries  friendship  to  her  noou-tide  point, 
And  gives  the  rivet  of  eternity: 

From  friendship,  which  outlives  my  former  themes, 
Glorious  survivor  of  old  time  and  death  ! 
From  friendship,  thus,  that  flow'r  of  heavenly  seed. 
The  wise  extract  earth's  most  Hyblean  bliss, 
Superior  wisdom,  crown'd  with  smiling  joy. 

But  for  whom  blossoms  this  Elysian  flower  ? 
Abroad  they  find,  who  cherish  it  at  home. 
Lorenzo  !  pardon  what  my  love  extorts. 
An  honest  love,  and  not  afraid  to  frown. 
Though  choice  of  foUies  fasten  on  the  gi-eat. 
None  clings  more  obstinate  than  fancy,  fond 
That  sacred  friendship  is  their  easy  prey  ; 
Caught  by  the  waftm-e  of  a  golden  liu"e, 
Or  fascination  of  a  high-born  smile. 
Their  smiles,  the  gTeat,  and  tire  coquet,  tln-ow  out 
For  others'  hearts,  tenacious  of  then-  own  ; 
And  we  no  less  of  om's,  when  such  the  bait. 
Ye  fortune's  cofferers  !  ye  pow'rs  of  wealtli ! 
Can  gold  gain  friendship  ?  Impudence  of  hope  ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget. 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Lorenzo  !  pride  repress  ;  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee. 
All  like  the  pm'chase  ;  few  the  price  will  pay  ; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below. 

What  if  (since  daring  on  so  nice  a  theme) 

1  show  thee  friendship  delicate,  as  dear. 
Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  ? 

Reverse  will  wound  it ;  and  distrust,  destroy. 
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Deliberate  ou  all  thiugs  with  thy  frieud. 
But  since  frieuds  grow  not  thick  ou  ev'ry  bough, 
Nor  ev'ry  friend  uurottcn  at  the  core  ; 
First,  on  thy  friend,  delib'rate  with  thyself ; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift ;  not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  clioseu  ;  fixing,  iLx  ; 
Judge  before  fi-iendship,  then  cunfide  till  death. 
^Vell,  for  thy  frieud  ;  but  nubler  far  for  thee  ; 
How  gallant  danger  fur  earth's  highest  prize 
A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
"  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  wi-rld  : 
A  world  in  pmchase  for  a  friend  is  gain." 

So  sung  he  (angels  hear  that  angel  sing ! 
Angels  from  friendship  gatiier  half  their  joy) 
So  sung  Philander,  as  his  friend  went  round 
In  the  rich  ichor,  in  the  gen'ruus  blood 
Of  liacclius,  purple  gud  of  j>:>yous  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 
lie  drank  long  health,  and  virtue,  to  his  friend  ; 
llis  friend,  wiio  warin'd  him  more,  who  more  insjiir'd 
Friend-sliips  the  wine  of  life  ;  but  friendship  new 
(Not  such  was  Jiis;  is  neither  strong,  nor  pure. 
0!  for  the  brigiit  comjtlexion,  cordial  wannth. 
And  elevating  spirit,  of  a  friend. 
For  twenty  summers  ripening  by  my  .side  ; 
All  fecidence  of  fal.sehood  lung  thrown  down  ; 
All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul  ; 
Ab  crystal  clear  ;  and  smiling,  as  they  rise  ! 
Here  nectar  Hows  ;  it  sparkles  in  our  sight ; 
Rich  ti  tlie  taste,  and  gtmiinc  from  the  heart. 
Uigh-fjavuur'd  bliss  for  gods  !  on  earth  how  rare, 
On  earth  how  lost  I — Philander  is  no  more. 

Think'st  thou  the  theme  intoxicates  my  song  ! 
Am  I  too  warm  / — too  warm  I  cannot !«. 
I  lov'd  him  much  ;  but  now  I  love  him  more. 
Like  birds,  wllo^c  beauties  languish,  half-conccal'd, 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  tiieir  glos.sy  plumiw 
I!.\i;iiide'l  -hine  with  azure,  green,  and  gold  ; 
IImw  lile-.sjiigs  brighten  a-s  they  take  their  llight  I 
Ills  tlight  i'iiilander  took  ;  his  upward  lli.ht. 
If  ever  viul  a-'ceniled.     Had  he  dropt, 
1  i  at  i;ijie  geiiiu.t !)  0  hail  he  let  fall 
t»ne  leather  as  he  tiew ;  I,  then,  hod  wrote, 
What  friumln  might  flatter  ;  prudent  foe.s  forloar; 
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Rivals  scarce  damn  ;  and  Zoilus  reprieve. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  iiinst :  it  were  profane 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 
And  cast  in  shadows  his  illustrious  close. 
Strange  !  the  theme  most  affecting,  most  sublime, 
Momentous  most  to  man,  should  sleep  unsung ! 
And  yet  it  sleeps,  by  genius  unawaked, 
Paynim  or  Christian  ;  to  the  blush  of  wit. 
Man's  highest  triumph  !  man's  profoundest  fall ! 
The  death-bed  of  the  just !  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand  ;  it  merits  a  divine  : 
Angels  should  paint  it,  angels  ever  there  ; 
There,  on  a  post  of  honour,  and  of  joy. 

Dare  I  presume,  then  1  But  Philander  bids  ; 

And  glory  tempts,  and  inclination  calls 

Yet  am  I  struck  ;  as  struck  the  soul  beneath 

Aerial  gi'oves'  impenetrable  gloom  ; 

Or,  in  some  mighty  ruin's  solemn  shade  ; 

Or,  gazing  by  pale  lamps  on  high-born  dust, 

In  vaults  ;  thin  courts  of  poor  unflatter'd  kings  ; 

Or,  at  the  midnight  altar's  hallow' d  flame. 

It  is  religion  to  proceed.    I  pause 

And  enter,  awed,  the  temple  of  my  theme. 
Is  it  his  death-bed  ?  No  :  it  is  his  shrine : 
Behold  him,  there,  just  rising  to  a  god. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 
Fly,  ye  profane  !  If  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 
Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance. 
That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease  ; 
If  unrestored  by  this,  despair  yom-  cure. 
For  here,  resistless  demonstration  dwells  ; 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart. 
Here  tired  dissimulation  drops  her  masque. 
Through  life's  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene  ! 
Here  real,  and  ajiparent,  are  the  same. 
You  see  the  man ;  you  see  his  hold  on  heaven  ; 
If  sound  his  virtue  ;  as  Philander's,  sound. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her  friend.? 
On  this  side  death ;  and  points  them  out  to  men, 
A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sov'reigii  power  ! 
To  vice,  confusion  ;  and  to  virtue,  peace  ; 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays. 
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Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death  ; 

And  greater  stilJ,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 

Philander  !  he  severely  frown'd  on  theer 

"  Xo  warning  giv'n  !  Unceremonious  fate  ! 

A  sudden  nish  from  life's  meridian  joy! 

A  \rrencli  from  all  we  love  !  from  all  we  are  I 

A  restless  bed  of  i)ain  !  a  jiluuge  opaque 

Beyond  conjecture  I  feeble  Nature's  dread  I 

Strong  Reason's  shudder  at  the  dark  unknown  I 

A  sun  extingiush'd  !  a  just  opening  grave  ! 

And  oh  !  the  la.st,  what .'  (can  words  express  I 

Tliought  reach  it  /)  the  last — silence  of  a  friend  !" 

W  here  are  those  hoiTors,  that  amazeruent,  where, 

This  hideous  group  of  ills,  which  singly  shock, 

Demand  from  man  ( — I  thought  him  man  till  now. 

Tlirough  nature's  wreck,  through  vanquish'd  agonies. 
(Like  tlie  stars  stniggling through  this  midnight  gloom] 
Wiiat  gleams  of  joy  t  what  more  than  human  peace  / 
^Vhere,  the  frail  mortal  {  the  poor  abject  worm  ! 
No,  not  in  death,  the  mortal  to  be  found. 
His  cnnduct  is  a  legacy  for  all. 
Riciicr  than  Mammon's  for  his  single  heir. 
His  comforters  he  comforts  ;  great  in  ruin, 
With  unreluctant  grandeur,  (/ices,  not  yields 
His  soul  sublime  ;  and  clo.ses  with  his  fate. 

How  our  liearts  burnt  witliin  as  at  the  scene  ! 
Wlience  this  brave  bound  o'er  limits  fix'd  t^  mai. 
His  Gixl  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour  .' 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  Go<l  ! 
.Man's  glory  Heaven  voucli.xafes  to  call  her  own. 
We  gaze,  wc  wcej) ;  mix'il  tears  of  grief  and  joy  ! 
.\niazcment  strikes  !  devotion  hursts  to  tlanie  ! 
Chri.stians  ailore  !  and  itifidels  lielieve  ! 

As  stmie  tall  tow'r,  or  lofty  mountain's  brow. 
Detains  tiie  sun,  illu.'itrious  from  its  iioight; 
While  rising  vapours,  and  tlesccnding  shades. 
With  damiM,  and  darkness,  drown  the  spacioUH 

vale  ; 
Undamp'd  by  doubt,  undarkcn'd  by  despair, 
I'liilandcr,  thus,  augustly  rears  his  head. 
At  that  black  lumr,  which  gen'ral  liurror  shed.s 
On  the  low  level  of  th'  inplorii>u»  thmng 
Sweet  peace,  and  heavenly  hope,  and  humble  joy, 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exaltetl  soul  ; 
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Destruction  gild,  and  crown  him  for  the  skies, 
"With  incommunicable  lustre,  bright. 
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NARCrSSA. 

TO  HER  GEACF,  THE  DUCHES3  OF  POIITLAND. 

"  Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes." — vibgil. 

From  dreams,  where  thought  in  fancy's  maze  runs  mad, 
To  reason,  that  heaven-lighted  lamp  in  man. 
Once  moi-e  I  wake  ;  and  at  the  destin'd  hour, 
Punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn, 
I  keep  my  assignation  with  my  woe. 

0  !  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul  ! 
Who  think  it  solitude,  to  be  alone. 
Communion  sweet !  communion  large  and  Iiigh  ! 
Our  reason,  guardian  angel,  and  our  God  ! 
Then  nearest  these,  when  others  most  remote  ; 
And  all,  ere  long,  shall  be  remote,  but  these. 
How  dreadful,  then,  to  nieet  them  all  alone, 
A  stranger  !  unacknowledg'd  !  unapprov'd  ! 
Now  woo  them  ;  wed  them  ;  bind  them  to  thy  breast ; 
To  win  thy  wish,  creation  has  no  more. 
Or  if  we  wish  a  fourth,  it  is  a  friend — 
But  friends,  how  mortal !  dang'rous  the  desu'e. 

Take  Phoebus  to  yourselves,  ye  basking  bards  ! 
Inebriate  at  fair  fortune's  fountain  head  ; 
And  reeling  through  the  wilderness  of  joy  ; 
Where  sense  runs  savage,  broke  from  reason's  chain. 
And  sings  false  peace,  till  smother'd  by  the  ])all. 
My  foi-tune  is  unlike ;  unlike  my  song  ; 
Unlike  the  deity  my  song  invokes. 
I  to  Day's  soft-eyed  sister  pay  my  comt, 
(Endymion's  rival !)  and  her  aid  implore ; 
Now  first  implor'd  in  succour  to  the  Muse. 

Thou,  who  did'st  lately  borrow^  Cynthia's  form, 
And  modestly  forego  thine  own  !  0  thou, 
Who  didst  thyself,  at  midnight  hours,  inspire ! 

'  At  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  iTiasfincrade. 
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Say,  why  not  Cynthia  patroness  of  song  ? 
As  thou  her  crescent,  she  thy  character 
Assumes  ;  still  mare  a  gocUless  by  the  change. 

Are  there  deniiirring  wits,  who  dare  dispute 
Thi.'^  revolution  in  the  world  inspir'd  / 
Ye  train  Pierian  !  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
In  silent  hour,  a<ldress  y'  ur  ardent  call 
For  aid  immortal ;  less  her  brother's  ri£rht. 
She,  with  the  spheres  harmonious,  nightly  leads 
The  mazy  dance,  and  hears  their  matchless  strain, 
A  strain  for  gods,  denied  to  mortal  ear. 
Transmit  it  heard,  thou  silver  queen  of  heaven  ! 
What  title,  or  what  name,  endears  thee  most  i 
Cynthia !  Cyllene !  Pliabe ! — or  dost  hear 
With  higher  gust,  fair  Portland  of  the  skies  ! 
Is  that  the  soft  enchantment  calls  thee  down, 
JMore  pow'rftd  than  of  old  Circean  charm  ? 
Come  ;  but  from  heavenly  banquet.s  with  thee  bring 
The  .soul  of  song,  and  whisper  in  my  ear 
The  theft  divine  ;  or  in  jtropitious  dreams 
(For  dreams  are  thine)  transfuse  it  through  the  breast 

Of  thy  first  votarj- but  not  thy  la-st ; 

If,  like  thy  namesake,  thou  art  ever  kind. 

And  kind  thou  wilt  be  ;  kind  on  such  a  theme ; 
A  theme  .so  like  thee,  a  quit€  lunar  theme, 
iSoft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair ! 
A  theme  that  rose  all  pale,  and  told  my  soul, 
'Twa.s  Night ;  on  her  fond  hopes  ix!r]>ctual  night ; 
A  night  which  stnick  a  damp,  a  deadlier  damp, 
Than  that  which  smote  me  from  Pliilander's  tomb  ; 
Narcis-^a  fallows,  ere  his  tomb  is  dos'd. 
\\V>c.s  chister  ;  rare  are  solitary  woes  ; 
They  love  a  train,  they  tread  eacii  other's  heel ; 
Ilei  death  invades  his  mournfid  rii,dit,  and  claims 
The  griff  that  started  from  my  lids  for  Him,: 
Seizes  the  faithless,  alienated  tear, 
Or  shares  it,  ere  it  falls.    .So  frcciucnt  death, 
Sorrow  he  more  than  causes,  he  confoumls  ; 
For  human  sighs  his  rival  strokes  contend. 
And  make  dihtres."»,  distraction.    U  Philander  I 
What  was  thy  fate  /     A  double  fate  to  me  : 
Portent,  and  pain  !  a  menace,  and  a  blow  ! 
Like  the  black  raven  hov'ring  o'er  my  jM-acc, 
Not  less  a  binl  of  omen,  than  of  prey. 
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It  called  Xarcissa  long  before  her  hour  ; 
It  called  her  tender  soul,  by  break  of  bliss, 
From  tlie  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy ; 
Those  few  our  noxious  fate  unblasted  leaves 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 

Sweet  harmonist !  and  beautiful  as  sweet  I 
And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young  ! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay ! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good  ! 
For  fortune  fond  had  built  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfix'd  by  fate  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark) 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell, 
And  left  it  uuharmonious  !  All  its  charm 
Extinguish'd  in  the  wonders  of  her  song  ! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravish'd  ear, 
Still  melting  there,  and  with  voluptuous  pain 
(0  to  forget  her  !)  thrilling  through  my  heart ! 

Song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy!  this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  paradise, 
As  yet  miforfeit !  in  one  blaze  we  bind. 
Kneel,  and  present  it  to  the  skies  ;  as  all 
We  guess  of  heaven  :  and  these  were  all  her  own. 
And  she  was  mine  ;  and  I  was — was  ! — most  blest  !— 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery ! 
As  bodies  grow  more  pond'i'ous,  robb'd  of  life  ; 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  giief,  than  gain'd,  in  joy. 
Like  blossom'd  trees  o'ertm-ned  by  vernal  storm. 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  niin  lay ; 
And  if  in  deatli  still  lovely,  lovelier  there  ; 
Far  lovelier  !  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 
And  will  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh  ? 
Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  asham'd  to  weep  ; 
Our  tears  indulg'd,  indeed  deserve  our  shame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel !  pity  me, 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languish'd  in  her  eye, 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  on  human  sight ; 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring, 
Pale  omen  sat ;  and  scatter' d  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaze. 
That  once  had  seen  I)  with  haste,  parental  haste, 
I  flew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  north, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  boreas  blew, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  the  sun 
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As  if  the  .sun  could  envy)  check'd  his  beam, 
Denied  his  wonted  succour ;  nor  witli  more 
Re;,Tet  beheld  her  drooping,  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies  ;  fairest  lilie.-^,  not  so  fair  ! 

Queen  lilies  I  and  ye  painted  populace  ! 
Wlio  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives  ; 
In  mom  and  ev'ning  dew,  your  beauties  bathe, 
And  drink  the  sun ;  which  gives  your  cheeks  to  gl'.iw, 
And  out-blush  (mine  excepted)  ev'ry  fair  ; 
You  gladlier  grew,  ambitious  of  her  hand, 
AVhich  often  cro])t  your  odours,  incense  meet 
To  thought  so  i)ure  !  Ye  lovely  fugitives  I 
Coeval  race  with  man  ?  for  man  you  smile  ; 
Why  not  smile  at  him  too  I  You  share  indeed 
Ilis  suddcj)  px"w  ;  liut  not  his  constant  pain. 

So  man  is  made,  nought  ministers  delight. 
By  what  his  glowing  passions  can  engage  ; 
.And  glowing  pa.ssions,  bent  on  aught  below. 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  turn  the  scale  ; 
Ami  anguish,  after  rapture,  how  severe  ! 
Ra[)ture  ?  Bold  man  !  who  tempts  the  wrath  divine, 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  taste, 
While  here,  pre.'^uming  nn  the  rights  of  heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  ev'ry  hour, 
Lorenzo  /    At  thy  friend's  expense  be  wise ; 
Lean  not  on  earth  ^  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart ; 
A  broken  reed,  at  Ijest  ;  but,  oft,  a  spear  ; 
On  its  sbarji  jioint  ]ieace  bleeds,  and  hope  expires. 

Turn,  hopeles.s  tliought !  turn  from  her : — thought 
rejicird 
Resenting  rallie.s,  nnrl  wakes  ev'ry  woe. 
Snatch'd  ere  thy  jirinic  !  and  in  thy  bridal  h'.ur  ! 
.\nd  when  kiuil  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled  ! 
And  when  high  flavoured  thy  fresh  op'ning  joys  I 
Ami  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bli.sa  com]>lcte ! 
And  on  a  foreign  shore  ;  where  strangers  wept  I  • 
Strangers  to  thee  ;  and,  more  Kuri>rising  still, 
Strangers  to  kindne.s.';,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhum.in  tears  :  strange  tears !  that  trickled  down 
From  marble  hearts  I  ( lidurate  tcndonn  .-.s  ! 
.V  ton'lerne.s,s  that  call  d  them  more  severe  ; 
In  fijiitc  of  nature's  sipft  persuasion,  stecl'd  ; 
While  nature  n)elted,  superstition  raved  ; 
That  nioum'd  the  dead  ;  and  this  dcnicl  a  grava 
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Their  sighs  incensed  ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  will ! 
Their  will  the  tiger  suck'd,  outrag'd  the  storm. 
For  oh  !  the  curs'd  ungodliness  of  zeal ! 
While  sinful  flesh  relented,  spirit  nurs'd 
In  blind  infallibility's  embrace, 
The  sainted  spirit  petrified  the  breast ; 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust,  to  spread 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  do  'I  What  succour  ?  Wliat  resom'ce  ? 
With  pious  sacrilege,  a  grave  I  stole ; 
With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wrong'd  ; 
Short  in  ray  duty !  coward  in  my  grief ! 
I\Iore  like  her  murderer,  than  friend,  I  crept, 
With  soft-suspended  step,  and  mufiled  deep 
In  midnight  darkness,  wliisper'd  my  last  sigh. 
I  whisper'd  what  should  echo  tlirough  their  realms  ; 
Nor  "UTit  her  name,  whose  tomb  shoidd  pierce  the  skies. 
Presumptuous  fear  !  How  durst  I  dread  her  foes, 
While  natiu-e's  loudest  dictates  I  obey'd  ? 
Pardon  necessity,  blest  shade  !  Of  grief 
And  indignation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd  ; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer  ;. 
Kindled  at  man,  wliile  I  his  God  adoi-'d  ; 
Sore  grudg'd  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust ; 
Stamp'd  the  curs'd  soil ;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Narcissa)  wish'd  them  all  a  gi'ave. 

Glows  my  resentment  into  guilt  /  What  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead  ? 
The  dead,  how  sacred  ?  Sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  heaven-labour'd  form,  erect,  divine  ! 
This  heaven-assu.m'd  majestic  robe  of  earth, 
He  deign'd  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
With  azure  bright,  and  cloth'd  the  sun  in  gold. 
When  ev'ry  passion  sleeps  that  can  offend  ; 
When  strikes  us  ev'ry  motive  that  can  melt ; 
Wlien  man  can  wreak  his  rancom-  uncontroll'd, 
That  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will  ; 
Then,  spleen  to  dust  1  the  dust  of  innocence  ? 
An  angel's  dust '! — This  Lucifer  transcends  ; 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
'Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice,  but  of  pride  ; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 

Far  less  than  this  is  shocking  in  a  race 
Most  wretched,  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love  . 
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And  uncreated,  but  for  love  divine ; 
And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment,  lost, 
By  fate  resorb'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 
Man  hard  of  heart  to  man  !  Of  horrid  things 
Jlost  horrid  !  'Mid  stupendous,  highly  strange f 
Yet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs  ; 
Pride  brandishes  the  favours  He  confers. 
And  contumelious  his  humanity : 
What  then  his  vengeance  ?  Hear  it  not,  ye  stars .' 
And  thou,  pale  moon  !  turn  jialer  at  the  sound  ; 
.'Man  is  to  man  the  .*;orest,  surest  ill. 
A  previous  lla^t  foretells  the  rising  storm  ; 
O'erwhelniing  turrets  threaten  ere  they  fall  ; 
Volcanos  bellow  ere  they  di>enibogue  : 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devour  ; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-consuming  fire  : 
Ruin  from  man  is  moi^t  conceal'd  when  near, 
.\nd  .sends  tlie  dreadful  tidings  in  the  blow. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  fancy  I     Would  it  were  !. 
Heaven's  sovereign  saves  all  beings,  but  liimself, 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart. 

Fire<i  is  the  muse  /     And  let  the  muse  be  fired : 
Who  not  intlaiiied,  when  what  he  speaks,  he  feels. 
And  in  the  nerve  most  tender,  in  his  friends  / 
Slianie  to  mankind  !  Philander  had  his  foes  ; 
lie  felt  the  truths  I  sing,  and  1  in  him. 
Hut  he,  nor  I,  feel  mure  :  Pa-^t  ills,  Narci.s.'^a  ! 
,Vre  sunk  in  thee,  thou  recent  wound  of  heart  ! 
Which  bleeds  with  other  cares,  with  other  pan;,'.s  ; 
Pangs  nuni'rous,  as  tlie  nnm'rous  ills  tliat  swarm' 
O'er  thy  distingiiish'd  fate,  and,  clu.'it'ring  tiiere 
Thick  as  the  locusts  on  the  land  of  Nile, 
.Made  death  more  deadly,  and  more  ilark  the  grav 
IU,'tlect  (if  not  forgot  my  tomiiing  tale) 
How  was  each  circumstance  with  asjiics  arm'd  f 
An  aspic,  each  !  and  all,  a  hydra  woe  : 

What  strong  Herculean  virtue  cnuld  sullicc  I 

Or  is  it  virtue  to  be  o.niiuer'd  here  i 
This  hoary  cheek  a  train  of  tears  Ifcdews  ; 
And  eaeh  tear  iiiounis  its  own  distinct  di'-tre.'-s; 
And  each  di-tres.",  distinctly  niourn'd,  demands 
Of  grief  still  ni'>ro,  an  lieit-diten'd  by  the  whole. 
A  grief  like  this  jimprietors  exclude-'^ : 
Not  friends  alone  such  obscquico  deplore  ; 
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riiey  make  mankind  the  mourner ;  carry  sighs 
Far  as  the  fatal  fame  can  wing  her  way  ; 
And  turn  the  gayest  tliought  of  gayest  age, 
Down  their  right  channel,  through  the  vale  of  death. 

The  vale  of  death  !  that  hushed  Cimmerian  vale. 
Where  darkness,  brooding  o'er  unfinish'd  fates. 
With  raven  wing  incumbent,  waits  the  day 
(Dread  day  !)  that  interdicts  all  future  change  ! 
That  subterranean  world,  that  land  of  ruin  ! 
Fit  walk,  Lorenzo,  for  proud  human  thought  I 
There  let  my  thought  exjiatiate,  and  explore 
Balsamic  truths,  and  healing  sentiments. 
Of  all  most  wanted,  and  most  welcome,  here. 
For  gay  Lorenzo's  sake,  and  for  tliy  own, 
j\Iy  soul !  "  the  fruits  of  dying  friends  survey  ; 
Expose  the  vain  of  life ;  weigh  life  and  death  ; 
Give  death  his  eulogy  ;  thy  fear  subdue  ; 
And  labom-  that  first  palm  of  noble  minds, 
A  manly  scorn  of  terror  from  tlie  tomb." 

This  harvest  reap  from  thy  Narcissa's  gi-ave. 
As  poets  feign'd  from  Ajax'  streaming  blood 
Arose,  with  grief  inscribed,  a  mournful  flower  ; 
Let  wisdom  blossom  from  my  mortal  wound. 
And  first,  of  dying  friends  ;  what  fruit  from  these  '( 
It  brings  us  more  than  triple  aid  ;  an  aid 
To  chase  our  thoughtlessness,  fear,  pride,  and  guilt. 

Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardours  ;  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life,  which  often  blinds  the  wise. 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Om"  rugged  pass  to  death ;  to  break  those  bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence,  nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way  ;  and,  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  our  port  from  ev'ry  storm. 
Each  friend  by  fate  snatch' d  from  us,  is  a  jJume 
Pluck'd  from  the  wing  of  human  vanity, 
^Vhicli  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 
And,  damp'd  with  omen  of  our  own  decease, 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lower'd, 
Just  skim  earth's  surface,  ere  we  break  it  up 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust, 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance.     Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  ; 
For  us  they  langush,  and  for  us  they  die  : 
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And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  vain  ? 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  griew  their  hov'ring  shades, 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts  i 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft  address  ; 
Their  posthumous  advice,  and  pious  prayer  .' 
Senseless,  as  henls  that  graze  their  hallow'd  graves, 
Tread  under-foot  their  agonies  and  groans  ; 
Frustrate  their  an^iish,  and  tlestruy  their  deaths  / 

Lorenzo  !  no  ;  the  thought  of  deatii  indulge  ; 
Give  it  its  wholesome  empire !  let  it  reign, 
That  kiml  chastiser  of  thy  soul  in  joy  ! 
Its  reign  will  spread  thy  glurious  conquests  far, 
And  still  the  tumults  of  tliy  ruffled  breast : 
Auspicious  era  !  golden  days,  hegin  I 
The  thmight  of  death  shall,  like  a  god,  insjnrc. 
And  why  not  think  on  death  /     Is  life  the  theme 
Of  ev'ry  thought  1  and  wish  of  ev'ry  hour  ,' 
And  song  of  ev'ry  joy  /     Surprising  truth  ! 
The  beaten  si)aniers  fondness  not  so  strange. 
To  wave  the  num'rous  ills  that  seize  on  life 
As  their  own  property,  their  lawful  prey; 
Ere  man  has  measur'd  half  his  weary  stage. 
His  luxuries  have  left  him  no  re.«!erve, 
No  maiden  relishes,  unbroach'd  delights  ; 
On  cold  serv'd  repetitions  he  subsists, 
And  in  the  tasteless  present  chews  the  pa.st ; 
Disgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  ilown. 
Like  lavish  ancestors,  ids  earlier  years 
Have  disinherite<I  his  future  ln>ui-s, 
Which  starve  on  orts,  and  glean  their  former  field. 

Live  ever  here,  Lorenzo  !— shocking  thouglit ! 
So  shocking,  they  who  wish,  <lisown  it  too  ; 
Disown  frnin  shame,  what  they  from  folly  crave. 
Live  ever  in  the  womb,  nor  see  the  light  / 
For  what  live  ever  here  /--With  lab' ring  step 
To  tread  our  former  footstej)8  ?     Pace  the  round 
Ktemal  ?     To  climb  life's  worn,  heavy  wheel, 
Which  draws  up  nothing  new  I     To  l)eat,  and  l>oat 
Tlie  l>eatcn  track  /    To  bid  each  wrctche.l  day 
The  former  mock  I    To  surfeit  on  the  same, 
And  yawn  our  joys  ?  Or  thank  a  misery 
Fur  chan^'c,  though  sad  I  To  sec  what  we  have  soen  i 
Hear,  till  unheard,  the  fame  old  slablier'd  tale  ' 
To  ta-sfc  the  tantefi,  and  at  each  return 
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Less  tasteful  i    O'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  ?     Strain  a  flatter  year, 
Tlirougli  loaded  vessels,  and  a  laxer  tone  ? 
Crazy  machines  to  grind  earth's  wasted  fruits  ! 
Ill-ground,  and  worse  concocted  !     Load,  not  life  ! 
The  rational  foul  kennels  of  excess  ! 
Still-strearoing  thoroughfares  of  dull  de'oaucli ! 
Trembling  each  gulp,  lest  death  should  snatch  the  bowl. 

Such  of  our  fine  ones  is  the  wish  refined  ! 
So  would  they  have  it :  elegant  desire  ! 
Why  not  invite  the  bellowing  stalls,  and  wilds  / 
But  such  examples  might  their  riot  awe. 
Through  want  of  virtue,  that  is,  want  of  thought, 
(Though  on  bright  thought  they  father  all  their  flights) 
To  what  are  they  reduced  l    To  love  and  hate. 
The  same  vain  world  ;  to  censure,  and  espouse. 
This  painted  shrew  of  life,  who  calls  them  fool 
Each  moment  of  eacli  day  ;  to  flatter  bad 
Tlirough  dread  of  worse  ;  to  cling  to  this  rude  rock 
Barren  to  them  of  good,  and  sharp  with  ills, 
And  hourly  blacken'd  with  impending  storms, 

And  infamous  for  wrecks  of  human  hope 

Scared  at  the  gloomy  gulf,  that  yawns  beneath, 
Such  are  their  triumphs  !  such  their  pangs  of  joy  ! 

'Tis  time,  high  time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scene. 
This  hugg'd,  this  hideous  state,  what  art  can  cure  ? 
One  only  ;  but  that  one,  what  all  may  reach  ; 
Virtue — she,  wonder-working  goddess  I  charms 
That  rock  to  bloom ;  and  tames  the  painted  shrew  , 
And  what  will  more  surprise,  Lorenzo  !  gives 
To  life's  sick,  nauseous  iteration,  change  ; 
And  straitens  nature's  circle  to  a  line. 
Believ'st  thou  this,  Lorenzo  '/  lend  an  ear, 
A  patient  ear,  thou' It  blush  to  disbelieve. 

A  languid,  leaden,  iteration  reigns, 
And  ever  must,  o'er  those,  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste :  the  cuckoo-seasons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such  as  nothing  prize, 
But  what  those  seasons,  from  the  teeming  earth 
To  doating  sense  indulge.    But  nobler  minds, 
Whicli  relish  fruits  unripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Make  their  days  various  ;  various  as  the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck,  wliicli  wanton  in  his  rays. 
On  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  possess' d, 
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On  lighten' (1  luinJs,  that  bask  in  virtue's  beams, 

Nothing  hangs  tedious,  notiiing  old  revolves 

In  that,  for  which  they  long  ;  for  which  they  live. 

Their  glorious  efforts,  wingd  with  heavenly  hopC; 

Each  rising  morning  sees  still  higher  rise ; 

Each  bounteous  dawn  its  novelty  presents 

To  worth  maturing,  new  strength,  lustre,  fame  ; 

Wiiile  nature's  circle,  like  a  chariot-wheel 

Rolling  beneath  tiieir  elevated  aims. 

Makes  their  fair  prospect  fairer  ev'ry  hour  ; 

Advancing  virtue,  in  a  line  to  bliss  ; 

Virtue,  which  Christian  motives  best  inspire  ! 

And  bli.ss,  which  Christian  schemes  alone  ensure  I 

And  shall  we  tiien,  for  virtue's  .sake,  conuiience 

Apostates  ?  and  turn  infidels  for  joy  I 

A  tnith  it  is,  few  doubt,  but  fewer  tni.st, 

"lie  .>-ins  again.st  this  life,  who  ."-lights  the  next." 

What  is  this  life  i     How  few  their  fa v' rite  know  ! 

Fond  in  the  dark,  and  blind  in  our  embrace. 

By  pa.'-sionately  loving  life,  we  make 

Loved  life  unlovely  ;  hugging  her  to  death. 

We  give  to  time  eternity's  regard  ; 

And,  dreaming,  take  our  pa.ssage  for  our  port. 

Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means ; 

An  end  deplorable  I  a  means  divine  ! 

When  'tis  our  all,  'tis  nothing  ;  worse  than  nought ; 

A  nest  of  pains  :  when  held  as  nothing,  much  : 

Like  some  fair  hum'rists,  life  is  mo.st  enjoy'd. 

When  courted  least ;  mr»fit  worth,  when  disestcem'J; 

Then  'tis  the  .MMit  of  comfort,  rich  in  ptaco  ; 

In  prosjHjct  richer  far  ;  important !  awful ! 

Not  to  lie  mention'd,  but  with  shouts  of  praise  I 

Not  U)  be  thought  on,  but  witli  tides  of  joy  ! 

The  mighty  basis  of  eternal  bliss  ! 

Where  now  the  barren  mck  /  the  painted  slirew  / 

Where  now,  Lorenzo  !  life's  eternal  round  I 

Have  I  not  ma^ie  my  triple  promi.se  good  / 

Vain  is  the  world  ;  but  only  to  the  vain. 

To  what  c  inpare  wc  then  this  varving  .scene. 

Whose  worth  ambiguous  vines,  and  declines  / 

Waxes,  and  wanes  /  (in  all  j>rnjiitious,  night 

Assists  me  here)  compare  it  to  the  moon  ; 

Dark  in  herself,  and  indigent ;  but  rich 

In  bomjw'd  lustre  from  a  higher  s|ihcrc. 
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When  gross  guilt  interposes,  lab'ring  earth, 
O'ershadow'd,  mourns  a  deep  eclipse  of  joy; 
Her  joys,  at  brightest,  pallid,  to  that  font 
Of  full  effulgent  glory,  whence  they  flow. 

Nor  is  tliat  glory  distant :  0  Lorenzo  ! 
A  good  man,  and  an  angel !  these  between 
How  thin  the  barrier  !  What  divides  their  fate  / 
Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year  ; 
Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still ; 
A  moment,  or  eternity's  forgot. 
Then  be,  what  once  they  were,  who  now  are  gods  ; 
Be  what  Philander  was,  and  claim  the  skies. 
Starts  timid  nature  at  the  gloomy  pass  / 
The  soft  transition  call  it ;  and  be  cheer'd  : 
Such  it  is  often,  and  wliy  not  to  thee  ? 
To  hope  the  best,  is  pious,  brave,  and  wise  ; 
And  may  itself  procure  what  it  presumes. 
Life  is  much  flatter' d,  death  is  much  traduced  ; 
Compare  the  rivals  and  the  kinder  crown. 
"  Strange  competition  !" — True,  Lorenzo  !  strange  ! 
So  little  life  can  cast  into  the  scale. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peei^  at  light 
Death  burst  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day ; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantia],  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven  ! 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprison'd,  pain'd  ' 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  ! 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  soul. 

"  Is  death  then  guiltless !  How  he  marks  his  way! 
What  dreadful  waste  of  what  deserves  to  shine  ! 
Art,  genius,  fortune,  elevated  power  ! 
With  various  lustres  these  light  up  tlie  world. 
Which  death  puts  out,  and  darkens  liuman  race." 
I  .grant,  Lorenzo  !  this  indictment  just : 
The  sage,  peer,  potentate,  king,  conqTieror  ! 
Death  humbles  these  ;  more  barb'rous  life,  the  man. 
Life  is  the  triumph  of  our  mould'ring  clay; 
Death  of  the  spirit  infinite  !  divine  ! 
Death  has  no  dread,  but  what  frail  life  imparts  ; 
Nor  life  true  joy,  but  what  kind  deatli  improves. 
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No  bliss  has  life  to  boast,  till  deatli  can  give 
Far  greater  ;  life's  a  debtor  to  the  grave, 
Dark  lattice  !  letting  in  eternal  day. 

Lorenzo  !  blush  at  fondness  for  a  life, 
Which  sends  celestial  souls  on  errands  vile, 
To  cater  fur  the  sense  ;  and  serve  at  Iwards, 
Where  ev'ry  ranger  of  the  wilds,  perhaps 
Each  reptile,  justly  claims  our  upper  hand. 
Luxurious  feast !  a  soul,  a  soul  immortal. 
In  all  the  dainties  of  a  brute  bemired  ! 
Lorenzo  !  blush  at  terror,  fur  a  death. 
Which  gives  thee  to  repose  in  festive  bowers, 
Where  nectars  sparkle,  angels  minister, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 
And  etemi.se,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  blis.s. 
What  need  I  more  !  0  death,  tiic  i)alm  is  thine. 

Then  welcome,  death  !  thy  dreaded  harbingers. 
Age  and  disease  ;  disease,  though  long  my  guast ; 
That  plucks  my  nerves,  tliose  tender  strings  of  life  ; 
Which,  ])luck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell, 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral  : 
Where  feeble  nature  drops,  perhaps,  a  tear. 
While  reason  and  religion,  better  taught. 
Congratulate  the  dead,  and  crown  his  tomb 
With  wreath  triumphant.     Death  is  victory  ; 
It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life  : 
Lu-st  and  ambition,  wrath  and  avarice, 
Dragg'd  at  his  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his  iwwer. 
That  ills  corrosive,  cares  imiM«rtimatc, 
Are  not  immortal  too,  0  death  I  is  thine. 
Our  day  of  di.s,solution  !— name  it  right ; 
'Ti.s  our  great  pay-day  ;  'tis  our  harvest,  rich 
And  riitc  :  What  though  the  sickle,  .sometimes  keen, 
JiLst  scars  us  as  wc  reap  the  golden  grain  / 
More  than  thy  balm,  O  Gilea<l  !  heals  the  wound. 
iJirth'a  feeble  crj',  and  death's  deep  dismal  gr«i;in, 
Are  slender  tributes  luw-tax'd  nature  pays 
For  mighty  gain  :  the  gain  of  each,  a  life  ! 
But  0  !  the  la.st  the  former  so  transcends, 
Life  dies,  C"mpare<l  ;  life  lives  beyond  the  grave. 

And  feel  I,  lieath  !  no  joy  frnni  thought  of  thee  i 
Death,  the  great  couasellnr,  who  man  inspires 
With  ev'ry  nobler  thought,  and  fairei  deed  I 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  re.scnes  man  : 
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Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  ! 
Death,  that  absolves  my  birth  ;  a  curse  without  it ! 
Rich  death,  that  realises  all  my  cares, 
Toils,  virtues,  hopes  ;  without  it  a  chimera  ! 
Death,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy  ; 
Joy's  source,  and  subject,  still  subsist  unhurt ; 
One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  sire  ; 
Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust. 
Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  night, 
Though  prison'd  there,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim, 
(To  dnst  when  drop  proud  nature's  proudest  spheres) 
And  live  entire.     Death  is  the  crown  of  life  : 
Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain  ; 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life  ; 
Were  death  denied,  ev'n  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure  :  we  fall";  we  rise  ;  we  reign  ! 
Spring  from  our  fetters  ;  fasten  in  the  skies  ; 
■  Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight : 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  ? — When  shall  I  live  for  ever  f 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  TRIUMPH  : 

UOKTAINING  O0K  ONLY  CURE  FOR  THE  FEAR  OF  r  EATH  ;    AND  PROPER 
SENTIJIENTS  OF  HEART  05J  THAT  INESTIMABLE  BLESSING. 

TO  THE  HOSOUEABLE  MR  TORKE. 

A  MUCH  indebted  muse,  0  Yorke  !  intrudes. 
Amid  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  of  youth, 
Thine  ear  is  patient  of  a  serious  song. 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death  !  I  sing  its  sov'reign  cure. 

Why  start  at  death  ?  ^Vhere  is  he  i  Death  arrived, 
Is  past ;  not  come,  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails  ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave ; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm  ; 
These  are  the  bugbears  cif  a  winter's  eve, 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
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Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  nature  never  made  ; 
Then  on  the  point  of  liis  own  fancy  falls  ; 
And  feels  a  tliou-sand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 

But  were  death  frightful,  what  has  age  to  fear  1 
If  prudent,  age  should  meet  the  friendly  foe, 
And  shelter  in  his  hospitahle  gloom. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  munumcnt,  but  holds 
Sly  younger  ;  ev'ry  date  cries — "  Come  away." 
And  what  recalls  me  !  Look  the  world  around. 
And  tell  me  what :  The  wisest  cannot  tell. 
Should  any  born  of  woman  give  his  thought 
Full  range,  on  just  dislike's  unbounded  field  ; 
Of  things,  the  vanity  ;  of  men,  the  flaws  ; 
Flaws  in  the  best ;  the  many,  flaw  all  o'er  ; 
As  leopards,  spotted,  or,  as  Fthiop's,  dark  ; 
Vivacious  ill ;  good  dying  immature  ; 
(How  immature,  Narcissa's  marble  tells  !) 
And  at  his  death  bequeathing  endle'-s  pain  ; 
His  heart,  though  bold,  would  sicken  at  the  sight. 
And  .siHsnd  itself  in  siglis,  for  future  scenes. 

Hut  grant  to  life  (and  just  it  is  to  grant 
To  lucky  life)  some  i)erquisites  of  joy; 
A  time  there  is,  when,  like  a  thricc-told  talc, 
L  itig-ritlcd  life  of  sweet  can  yield  no  more, 
But  from  our  comment  on  the  comedy, 
Pleasing  reflections  (in  parts  well-snstai>rd, 
Or  purposed  emendations  where  we  fail'd, 
Or  hojKia  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  judge, 
When,  on  their  exit,  .«o\ds  arc  bid  unroln?, 
Toss  forturie  back  her  tinsel,  and  her  idume, 
And  drop  this  mask  of  flesh  behind  the  .scene. 

With  me,  that  time  is  come  ;  my  world  is  dead  ; 
A  new  world  rises,  and  new  nmnncrs  reign  ; 
Foreign  come<lians,  a  spnice  band  !  anive,- 
To  piLsh  me  from  the  scone,  or  hi.ss  me  there. 
Wlat  a  i)ert  race  starts  up  !  the  strancers  gaze, 
And  I  at  them  ;  my  neii:blH)iir  Is  iu)kni'wn  ; 
Nor  that  the  won-t :  ah  me  !  the  dire  cfTcct 
Of  loit'ring  here,  of  death  tlefraiidcl  long ; 
Of  old  .so  gracious  (anil  let  that  suffice), 
My  very  master  knows  me  not. 

Shall  I  dare  say,  iKX-tiliar  is  the  fate  / 
I've  been  s^i  long  remcmbcr'd.  I'm  forgot 
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An  object  ever  pressing  dims  the  sight, 

And  hides  behind  its  ardour  to  be  seen. 

"When  in  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 

They  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  great ; 

And  squeeze  ray  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 

Refusal !  canst  thou  wear  a  smoother  form  1 

Indulge  me,  nor  conceive  I  drop  my  theme  : 
Who  cheapens  life,  abates  the  fear  of  Death  : 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court  favour,  yet  untaken,  I  besiege  ; 
Ambition's  ill-judg'd  effort  to  be  rich. 
Alas  !  ambition  makes  my  little  less  ; 
Embitt'ring  the  possess'd  :  Why  ■nish  for  more  ? 
Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst ; 
Philosophy's  reverse  ;  and  health's  decay ! 
Were  I  as  plump  as  stall' d  theology, 
Wisliing  would  waste  me  to  this  shade  again. 
Were  I  as  wealthy  as  a  south-sea  dream. 
Wishing  is  an  expedient  to  be  poor. 
Wishing,  tliat  constant  hectic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court ;  purg'd  off  V)y  purer  air. 
And  simpler  diet ;  gifts  of  rural  life ! 

Bless'd  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest,  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dang'rous  seas, 
With  pleasm-e  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril  ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes,  more  silent  still  ; 
Pursue  thy  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  Death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see  ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt,  of  noisy  men. 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing,  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles  ; 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  liour  ? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame ! 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  "  Here  he  lies :" 
And  "dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
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One,  thoiigli  in  JJritain  born,  with  courtiere  bred, 
Who  thon,i,'ht  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state  ; 

Some  avocation  deeming  it to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich  ; 

Guilt's  blunder  !  and  the  loude>t  laugh  of  hell. 

0  my  oevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves  ! 
Poor  human  ruins,  tott'ring  u'cr  the  grave  ! 
Shall  we,  siiall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling. 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  wretched  soil  t 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hamls,  be  still  stretch'd  out, 
Trembling,  at  once,  with  eagerness  and  age  / 
With  av'rice,  and  convulsions,  i,Tas])ing  hard  / 
Gra-sping  at  air  !  for  what  has  cartli  bcj^ide  I 
iMan  want.s  but  little  ;  nor  that  little,  l^ng  ; 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust. 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  fur  an  hour  ! 
Years  unexperiencetl  rush  on  numerous  ills  ; 
And  soon  as  man,  expert  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  of  life,  it  opes  the  gates  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look. 
And  mi.<;s  .such  nimibers,  munbers  too  of  sucli, 
Finner  in  iiealth,  and  greener  in  their  age. 
And  .>>tricter  on  their  guanl,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
I  still  survive  :  and  am  I  fon<l  of  life, 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  jwjwible,  I  live  1 
Alive  by  miracle  !  or,  what  is  next. 
Alive  by  .Mead  !  if  I  am  still  alive, 
Who  long  have  buried  what  gives  life  t<>  live, 
Finnness  of  nenc,  and  energy  of  thought. 
Life's  Ice  is  not  more  shallow,  than  impure, 
And  vajud  ;  Ren.se  and  roa.';on  show  the  <l"(«r, 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  jH'Int  me  Ui  the  ilust. 

0  thou  great  arbiter  <<f  life  an<l  ileath  ! 
Nature's  immi  rUil,  immaterial  sun  ! 
Who.se  all-priilific  Uatii  late  call'd  me  f 'rtli 
From  darkncs-s,  teeming  darknc.s.s,  where  I  lay 
The  worm's  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  licneatb 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  iiigh  t^i  liear  my  brow, 
To  drink  the  Kj)irit  of  the  golden  day. 
And  tiiiiiMiili  in  exi.stencc  ;  and  could  know 
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No  motive,  but  my  bliss  ;  and  hast  ordain' d 
A  rise  in  blessing !  with  the  patriarch's  joy, 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown  ; 
T  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  Avhom  I  trust ; 
Or  life,  or  death,  is  equal  ;  neither  weighs  : 
All  weight  in  this — 0  let  me  live  to  thee ! 

Though  nature's  terrors,  thus,  may  be  repress'd  ; 
Still  frowns  grim  Death ;  guilt  points  the  tjTant's  spear. 
And  whence  all  human  guilt  ?  From  Death  forgot. 
Ah  me  !  too  long  I  set  at  nought  the  swarm 
Of  friendly  warnings,  which  around  me  flew  ; 
And  smiled,  unsmitten :  small  my  cause  to  smile ! 
Death's  admonitions,  like  shafts  upwards  shot, 
j\Iore  dreadful  by  delay,  the  longer  ere 
They  strike  our  hearts,  the  deeper  is  their  wound  ; 
0  tliink  how  deep,  Lorenzo !  here  it  stings  : 
Who  can  appease  its  anguish  1  How  it  burns ! 
What  hand  the  barb'd,  invenom'd  thought  can  draw? 
What  healing  iiand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace? 
And  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  tomb  ? 

With  joy, — with  grief,  that  healing  hand  I  see  ; 
Ah  !  too  conspicuous !  it  is  fix'd  on  high. 
On  high? — What  means  my  frenzy?  I  blaspheme  ; 
Alas  !  how  low !  how  far  beneath  tlie  skies ! 
The  skies  it  form'd  ;  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me — 
But  bleeds  the  balm  I  want— yet  still  it  bleeds  ; 
Draw  the  dire  steel — ah  no  !  the  dreadful  blessing 
What  heart  or  can  sustain,  or  dares  forego? 
There  hangs  all  human  hope  :  that  nail  supports 
The  falling  universe  :  that  gone,  we  drop  , 
Horror  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wish 
Creation  had  been  smother'd  in  her  birth — 
Darkness  his  curtain,  and  his  l^ed  the  dust ; 
When  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneatli  his  throne ! 
In  heaven  itself  can  sucli  indulgence  dwell  ? 
0  what  a  groan  was  there  !     A  groan  not  his. 
He  seized  oiu*  dreadful  right ;  the  load  sustain'd  ; 
And  heaved  the  mountain  from  a  guilty  world. 
A  thousand  worlds,  so  bought,  were  bought  too  dear  ; 
Sensations  new  in  angels'  bosoms  rise  ; 
Suspend  their  song  ;  and  make  a  pause  in  bliss. 

0  for  their  song  ;  to  reach  my  lofty  theme  I 
Inspire  me,  night !  with  all  thy  tuneful  spheres  ; 
Whilst  I  with  seraphs  sliare  seraphic  themes, 
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And  sliow  to  men  the  dignity  of  man  ; 

Lest  I  blaspheme  my  subject  with  my  song. 

Shall  Pagan  pages  glow  celestial  dame, 

And  Christian  languish  ?  On  oiu"  hearts,  not  heads, 

Falls  the  foul  infamy:  my  heart !  awake. 

A\  hat  can  awake  thee,  unawaked  liy  this, 

"  Expended  deity  on  liuman  weal  /' 

Feel  the  great  truths,  which  burst  the  tenfuld  night 

Of  heathen  error,  with  a  golden  flood 

Of  endless  day :  to  feel,  is  to  be  fired  ; 

And  to  believe,  Lorenzo  !  is  to  feel. 

Thou  most  indulgent,  most  tremendous  ix)wer ! 
Still  more  tremendous,  for  thy  wond'rous  love  ! 
That  anns,  with  awe  more  awful,  thy  commands  ; 
Ami  fuul  tran>giession  dips  in  sev'nfold  night ; 
How  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense ! 
In  love  immense,  inviihibly  just ! 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  ju.stice  should  be  stiin'd, 
Did'st  stain  the  cross  ;  and  work  of  wonders  far 
The  greatest,  that  thy  dearest  far  might  bleed. 

15'. M  thought !  sliall  I  dare  speuk  it,  or  rejiress  / 
Should  man  more  execrate,  or  boast,  the  guilt 
Which  roused  such  vengcjince?  which  such  love  inflamed  i 
O'er  guilt  (how  moimtainous  !)  with  outstretch'd  arui: , 
Stem  justice,  and  soft-smiling  love  embrace, 
iSui>iK)rting,  in  full  majesty,  tliy  throne. 
When  seem'd  its  majesty  to  need  8Upi)ort, 
Or  that,  f>r  man,  inevitably  lost : 
What,  but  the  fathonde^s  of  thought  divine, 
(Vjtiid  lalwur  such  exjicdient  from  de.sjtair, 
Ami  rescue  Ujth  /  botli  rescwe  !  both  exalt  I 
< )  how  are  both  exalted  by  the  deed  ! 
The  wondrous  deed  I  or  shall  I  call  it  more  ( 
A  wonder  in  Omnipotence  itself! 
\  myster)-  no  less  to  gotls  then  men  I 

N'ot,  thus,  our  infidels  fh'  eternal  drau. 
■V  (Srxl  all  o'er,  consummate,  absolut*-, 
Fnll-orli'd,  in  his  whole  rr>un<l  of  rays  complete  • 
They  set  at  o<lds  heaven's  jarring  nttriiiut«'s  ; 
AthI,  with  one  excellence,  anotiier  wound  ; 
Maim  heaven's  jx-rfertinn,  break  its  efjiial  itcams, 
])\i\  mercy  triumph  over— Go<l  himself, 
Undeificd  by  their  opprobrious  prai.se  : 
A  Qod  all  mercy,  is  a  Ood  iinjuKt. 
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Ye  brainless  wits  !  ye  baptized  infidels  ! 
Ye  worse  for  mending  !  wash'd  to  fouler  stains  ! 
The  ransom  was  paid  down  ;  the  fund  of  heaven, 
Heaven's  inexhaustible,  exhausted  fund, 
Amazing,  and  amazed,  poui-ed  forth  the  price, 
All  price  beyond  :  thougli  curious  to  compute, 
Archangels  fail'd  to  cast  the  mighty  sum  : 
Its  value  vast,  ungrasp'd  by  minds  create, 
For  ever  hides,  and  glows  in  the  Supreme. 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  1  It  was ;  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  ()  for  you. 
The  sun  beheld  it — no,  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot :  midniglit  veil'd  his  face  ; 
Not  such  as  this  ;  not  such  as  nature  makes  ; 
A  midnight  nature  shudder' d  to  behold  ; 
A  midnight  new  !  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator's  frown  ! 
Sun  !  didst  thou  Hy  thy  Maker's  pain  ?  or  start 
At  that  enormous  load  of  human  guilt, 
Which  bow'd  his  blessed  head  ;  o'erwhelm'd  his  cross  ; 
Made  groan  the  centre  ;  burst  earth's  marble  womb. 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs  !  deliver'd  of  her  dead  ? 
Hell  howl'd  ;  and  heaven  that  hour  let  fall  a  tear  ; 
Heaven  wept,  that  men  might  smile  !  Heaven  bled,  that 

man 
Might  never  die  ! 

And  is  devotion  virtue  ?  'Tis  compell'd  : 
What  heart  of  stone  but  glows  at  thoughts  like  these  ! 
Such  contemplations  mount  us  ;  and  should  mount 
The  mind  still  higiier  ;  nor  ever  glance  on  man, 
Unraptured,  unintlauied. — Where  roll  my  thoughts 
To  rest  from  wonders  I    Other  wonders  rise  ; 
And  strike  where'er  they  roll :  my  soul  is  caught : 
Heaven's  sovereign  blessings,  clust'ring  from  the  cross. 
Rush  on  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  round, 
The  pris'ner  of  amaze  ! — In  his  blast  life, 
I  see  the  path,  and,  in  his  death,  the  price, 
And  in  his  great  ascent,  the  proof  supreme 
Of  immortality. — And  did  he  rise  l 
Hear,  0  ye  nations !  hear  it,  0  ye  dead  ! 
He  rose  !  he  rose  !     He  burst  the  bars  of  death. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates ! 
And  give  the  king  of  glory  tn  come  in. 
Who  is  the  king  of  glory  1    He  who  left 
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His  throne  of  glory,  for  the  pang  of  death : 
Lift  up  your  head.s,  ye  everlasting  gates  ! 
And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  cume  in. 
Who  is  the  king  of  glory  /     He  who  slew 
The  rav'nous  foe,  that  gorged  all  luunan  race  ! 
Tlie  king  of  glory,  he,  whose  glorj'  fill'd 
Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  luve  to  man  ; 
And  with  divine  complacency  helield 
Powers  most  illumined,  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

The  theme,  the  joy,  how  then  shall  man  sustain  ? 
Oh  the  hurst  gates  !  crush'd  sting  !  demolish'd  throne  ! 
La.st  gasp !   of  vanquish'd  death.     Shout  earth  and 

heaven ! 
This  sum  of  good  to  man.     Whose  nature,  then, 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  fmm  the  tomh  .' 
Then,  then,  I  rose  ;  then  first  liiuuanity 
Triumphant  pas.s'd  the  cry.stal  jKjrts  of  light, 
(Stupendous  guest !)  and  seized  eternal  youth, 
Seized  in  our  name.     IVer  since,  'tis  blasphemous 
To  call  man  mortal.     Man's  mortality 
Wa.s,  then,  transferr'd  to  deatli ;  and  lieaven's  duration 
Unalicnably  seal'd  to  this  frail  frame, 
This  child  of  dust — n)an,  all-inimortal  !  hail  ; 
Hail,  heaven  !  all  lavish  of  .strange  gifts  to  man  ! 
Thine  all  the  glory  ;  man's  the  l)oinidlc.ss  hliss. 

Where  am  I  rapt  by  this  triumjihant  theme, 
On  Christian  joy'.s  exulting  wing,  alnne 
Th'  Aonian  mount !— Alas  !  .small  cause  for  j<«y ! 
What  if  to  pain  imumrtal  t    If  extent 
Of  being,  to  preclude  a  clo.se  of  woe  ? 
Where,  then,  my  b<iast  of  immortality? 
I  boa.st  it  still,  thf'Ugii  cover'd  o'er  with  guilt ; 
For  guilt,  not  innocence,  his  life  he  pour'd  ; 
'TLs  guilt  alnne  can  justify  bis  death  ; 
Nor  that,  unless  bis  death  can  justify 
Relenting  guilt  in  heaven's  indulgent  sight. 
If,  sick  of  fully,  I  relent  ;  be  writes 
My  name  in  heaven,  with  that  inverted  spenr 
(A  s|>ear  deejndipt  in  bbxxl !)  which  pierced  bis  side, 
And  oiK-n'd  there  a  font  fur  all  mankind, 
Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes  to  drink,  and  live  : 
This,  only  this,  mbdues  the  fear  of  (katli. 

And  what  is  this  /—Survey  the  wondrous  cure. 
And  at  each  step,  let  higher  wonder  mv  ! 
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"  Pardon  for  infinite  offence  !  and  pardon 
Through  means  tliat  speak  its  value  infinite  ! 
A  pardon  bought  with  blood  !  with  blood  divine  ! 
With  blood  divine  of  him,  I  made  my  foe  i 
Persisted  to  provoke  !  though  woo'd,  and  awed, 
Blest,  and  chastised,  a  flagrant  rebel  still ! 
A  rebel,  'midst  the  thunders  of  his  throne  ! 
Nor  I  alone !  a  rebel  universe ! 
j\Iy  species  up  in  arms !  not  one  exempt ! 
Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  foul,  he  dies, 
Most  joy'd,  for  tlie  redeem'd  from  deepest  guilt ! 
As  if  our  race  were  held  of  highest  rank  ; 
And  Godhead  dearer,  as  more  kind  to  man !" 

Bound,  ev'ry  heart!  and  ev'ry  bosom,  burn! 
0  wliat  a  scale  of  miracles  is  here ! 
Its  lowest  round,  high  planted  on  the  skies  ; 
Its  tow'ring  summit  lost  beyond  the  thought 
Of  man  or  angel !     0  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise ! 
Praise !  flow  for  ever  (if  astonishment 
Will  give  thee  leave),  my  praise!  for  ever  flow; 
Praise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  heaven 
More  fragrant,  than  Arabia  sacrificed. 
And  all  her  spicy  mountains  in  a  flame. 

So  dear,  so  due  to  heaven,  shall  praise  descend, 
With  her  soft  plume  (from  plausive  angel's  wing 
First  ])luck'd  by  man)  to  tickle  mortal  ears, 
Thus  diving  in  the  pockets  of  the  great  ? 
Is  praise  the  perquisite  of  ev'ry  paw, 
Though  black  as  hell,  that  grapples  well  for  gold  ? 
Oh  love  of  gold  !  thou  meanest  of  amours  ! 
Shall  praise  her  odours  waste  on  virtue's  dead, 
Embalm  the  base,  perfume  the  stench  of  giiilt. 
Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  ^tliiops  fair, 
Removing  filth,  or  sinking  it  from  sight, 
A  scavenger  in  scenes,  where  vacant  posts. 
Like  gibbets  yet  untenanted,  expect 
Their  future  ornaments  ?  From  courts  and  thrones, 
Return,  apostate  praise !  thou  vagabond ! 
Thou  prostitute!  to  thy  first  love  return, 
Thy  first,  thy  gi-eatest,  once  unrival'd  theme. 

There  flow  redundant ;  like  Meander  flow, 
Back  to  thy  fountain  ;  to  that  parent  power. 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  tlic  thought  to  soar. 
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The  soul  to  be.    Men  homage  pay  to  men, 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they  bow 
In  mutual  awe  ]>rofound,  of  clay  to  clay, 
Of  guilt  to  guilt ;  and  turn  their  back  on  thee 
Great  sire!  whom  thrones  celestial  ceaseless  sing; 
Tu  prostrate  angels,  an  amazing  scene ! 
0  the  presumittion  of  man's  awe  for  man! — 
flail's  author!  end!  restorer!  law!  and  judge! 
Thine,  all ;  day  thine,  and  tiiine  this  gloom  of  night, 
With  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds; 
What,  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee? 
What  heaven's  meridan  glory,  but  thy  smile? 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  hiunan  i)raise? 
While  heaven's  high  host  on  hallelujahs  live? 

0  may  I  breathe  no  longer,  than  1  iireathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  him,  who  gave  my  soul, 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  love!  by  thee 
0  most  adorable?  most  unadored? 
Where  shall  that   praise  begin  which  ne'er  should 

end? 
Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause! 
How  is  night's  sable  mantle  lalwur'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine! 
What  wisdom  shines !  what  love !    This  midnight  pomp, 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  irday'd! 
I')udt  with  divine  ambition!  nought  to  thee; 
For  others  this  profusion:  Thou,  apart, 
AlKjve!  beyond!  0  trll  me,  mighty  mind! 
Where  art  thou!  Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep? 
Call  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds, 
For  their  creator?    Shall  I  ([uestion  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  th'  Almighty  dwells? 
Or  holds  he  furious  storms  in  straighten'd  reins, 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwimls  wheel  his  rapid  car-? 

What  mean  these  questions? — Trembling  1  retract ; 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  (IM  : 
Fraise  I  a  distant  deity?    He  tunes 
My  voice  'if  tuncl;:  the  nerve,  that  writes,  nistains: 
Wrapp'd  in  his  l)cing,  I  resoimd  his  praicc : 
I'.  '    '        '         ■   ill  diffiiscd,  without  a  shore, 
1 :  is  his  throne  (as  meet), 

To  ^:i    .  :  iiir  iii>|KTscd  (as  standards  call 
The  'lihtcl  from  afar) :  to  fix  a  p'>int,  r) 
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A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons, 
Since  finite  ev'iy  nature  but  liis  own. 

The  nameless  he,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth  : 
And  nature's  shield,  the  sliadow  of  his  hand  ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile  I 
The  great  first-last !  pavilion'd  high  he  sits 
In  darkness  from  excessive  splendour  horn. 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright. 
As  that  to  central  horrors ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars  ;  and  spans  immensity. 

Though  night  unnumber'd  worlds  unfolds  to  view, 
Boundless  creation  !  what  art  thou  ?  A  beam, 
A  mere  effluvium  of  his  majesty  : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom-world 
Mutter  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  heaven  ? 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  ray  thought 
Through  beds  of  glitt'ring  ore,  and  glowing  gems, 
Their  beggar' d  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness :  if,  on  tow'ring  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars  ! 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  thee, 
Great !  good  !  wise  !  Avonderful  !  eternal  king  ! 
If  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around 
Praise  over-pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss  ; 
And  ask  their  strain  ;  they  want  it,  more  tbey  want. 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime, 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold. 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  burns  ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine. 

Still  more — This  theme  is  man's,  and  man's  alone  ; 
Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not :  they  see 
On  earth  a  bounty  not  indulged  on  high  ; 
And  downward  look  for  heaven's  superior  praise  ! 
First-born  of  ether  !  high  in  fields  of  light ! 
View  man,  to  see  the  glory  of  your  God  ! 
Could  angels  envy,  they  had  envied  here  ; 
And  some  did  envy  ;  and  the  rest,  though  gods, 
Yet  still  gods  ujiredeem'd  (there  triumphs  man. 
Tempted  to  weigh  the  dust  against  the  skies). 
They  less  would  feel,  though  more  adorn,  my  theme. 
They  sang  creation  (for  in  that  they  shared) ; 
How  rose  in  melody,  that  child  of  love  ! 
Creation's  great  superior,  man  I  is  thine ; 
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Thine  is  redemption  ;  they  jiist  gave  the  iiey  : 
'Tis  thine  to  raise,  and  eternise,  the  song  ; 
Though  human,  )-et  divine  ;  for  sliould  not  this 
Raise  man  o'er  man,  and  kindle  seraphs  here  I 
Redemption  !  'twas  creation  more  subhme  ; 
Redemption  !  'twas  the  labour  of  tlie  skies  ; 
Far  more  than  labour — It  was  deatli  in  iieaven. 
A  truth  so  strange  !  'twere  liold  to  think  it  true  ; 
If  not  far  bolder  still,  to  di.sbelieve. 

Here  pause,  and  jKinder :  Was  there  deatii  in  heaven  / 
Wliat  then  on  earth  ?  On  earth,  which  struck  the  blow  t 
Who  stnick  it  ?  Who  ? — 0  how  is  man  enlarged, 
Seen  through  this  medium  !  Ilow  the  pigmy  towers  ! 
How  counterpoised  his  origin  from  du.st ! 
How  counterpoised,  to  dust  his  sad  return  ! 
How  voided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies  I 
How  near  he  presses  on  the  seraph's  wing ! 
Which  is  the  seraph  /  Which  the  born  of  clay  1 
How  this  demonstrates,  through  the  thickest  cloud 
Of  guilt,  and  clay  condensed,  tlie  son  of  heaven  ! 
The  double  son  ;  tlie  made,  and  the  re-made  ! 
And  shall  heaven's  double  property  be  lost  ( 
Man's  double  madness  only  can  destroy. 
To  man  the  bleeding  cro.ss  has  promi.-cd  all  • 
The  bleeding  cro<s  has  sworn  eternal  grace  ; 
Who  gave  his  life,  what  grace  shall  he  deny  i 
0  ye  !  who,  from  this  rock  of  ages,  leap, 
Ajwstates,  plunging  hea^Uong  in  the  deep  ! 
What  cordial  joy,  what  con.s<^>lation  strong. 
Whatever  winds  arise,  or  billows  roll, 
Our  int'rest  in  the  master  of  the  storm  I 
Cling  there,  and  in  wreck'd  nature's  ruins  smile  ; 
While  vile  aiK>.^tat&s  treniiilc  in  a  calm. 

Man!  know  tliy.stdf.     All  wis<loni  centres  there  ; 
To  none  man  .seems  ignoble,  but  to  man  ; 
Angels  that  grandeur,  men  o'erlook,  admire  : 
How  long  shall  human  nature  be  their  b*M.k, 
]>egen'rate  mortal !  and  unread  by  thee  ? 
The  l>eam  dim  reason  she<ls  shows  wonders  there  ; 
What  higii  contents  !   Illustrious  faculties  I 
Ihit  the  tTand  comment,  which  displays  at  full 
Our  human  heiicht,  scarce  .severed  from  divine, 
By  heaven  comjxjsed  was  publi.sh'd  on  the  cnwa 

Who  lookfl  on  tliat,  and  xees  not  in  himself 
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An  awfiil  stranger,  a  terrestrial  god 

A  glorious  partner  with  the  deity 

In  that  high  attribute,  immortal  life? 

If  a  god  bleeds,  lie  bleeds  not  for  a  \yorm  : 

I  gaze,  and,  as  I  gaze,  my  mounting  soul 

Catches  strange  fire,  eternity  !  at  thee  ; 

And  drops  the  world — or  rather,  more  enjoys  : 

How  changed  the  face  of  nature  !  how  improved ! 

What  seem'd  a  chaos,  shines  a  glorious  world, 

Or,  what  a  world,  an  Eden  ;  heighten'd  all  ! 

It  is  another  scene  !  another  self ! 

And  still  another,  as  time  rolls  along  ; 

And  that  a  self  far  more  illustrious  still. 

Beyond  long  ages,  yet  roll'd  up  in  shades 

Unpierced  by  bold  conjecture's  keenest  ray, 

What  evolutions  of  surprising  fate  ! 

How  nature  opens,  and  receives  my  soul 

In  boundless  walks  of  raptured  thought !  where  gods 

Encounter  and  embrace  me  !  What  new  births 

Of  strange  adventure,  foreign  to  the  sun. 

Where  what  now  charms,  perhaps,  whate'er  exists, 

Old  time,  and  fair  creation,  are  forgot ! 

Is  this  extravagant  ?  Of  man  we  form 
Extravagant  conception,  to  be  just : 
Conception  unconfined  wants  wings  to  reach  him  : 
Beyond  its  reach,  the  godhead  only,  more. 
He,  the  great  Father !  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rationals  ;  one  spirit  pour'd 
From  spirit's  awful  fountain  !  poiu'd  himself 
Through  all  their  souls  ;  but  not  in  ecpial  stream. 
Profuse,  or  frugal,  of  th'  inspiring  God, 
As  his  wise  plan  demanded  ;  and  when  past 
Their  various  trials,  in  their  various  spheres, 
If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Resorbs  them  all  into  himself  again  ; 
His  throne  their  centre,  and  his  smile  their  crown. 

Why  doubt  we,  then,  the  glorious  truth  to  sing, 
Though  yet  unsung,  as  deera'd,  perhaps,  too  bold  ? 
Angels  are  men  of  a  superior  kind  ; 
Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad. 
High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wing'd  in  flight ; 
And  men  are  angels,  loaded  for  an  hour. 
Who  wade  this  miry  vale,  and  climb  with  pain, 
And  slipp'iy  step,  the  bottom  of  the  steep. 
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Angels  their  failings,  mortals  Lave  their  praise  ; 
While  here,  of  cori>s  ethereal,  such  enrull'd, 
And  summon" d  to  the  glorious  standard  so "n, 
Wliich  flames  eternal  crimson  througli  the  skies. 
Nor  are  our  brothers  thoughtless  of  their  kin. 
Yet  altsent ;  but  not  absent  from  their  love. 
Michael  has  fought  our  battles ;  RajJiael  smig 
Our  triumphs  ;  Gabriel  on  our  errands  flown, 
»*N.'nt  by  the  sovereign  :  and  are  these,  <)  man  .' 
Thy  friends,  tiiy  warm  allies  ?  Andthuu   .shame  burn 
The  cheek  to  cinder  I)  rival  to  the  brute  .' 

Religion's  all.     Descending  from  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  tlie  godde.ss  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and,  in  her  riglit,  tiie  next  ; 
Religion  !  the  .sole  vouclier  man  is  man  ; 
Supporter  sole  of  man  alnive  himself; 
Evil  in  this  night  of  fraility,  change,  and  death, 
She  givei;  the  soul  a  .sf'ul  tliat  acts  a  god. 
Religion!  pruvidence  I  an  after-.state  I 
Here  is  firm  footing ;  here  is  solid  ruck  I 
This  can  supjiort  us;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 
Sinks  under  us  ;  bestonns,  and  then  ik  vour.s. 
His  hand  tlie  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  cartii  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  ])olliited  air, 
Darkness,  and  stench,  ami  sufl'i  eating  damps, 
And  dungeon-horrors,  by  kind  fate,  di.'^charged, 
Climbs  .some  fair  eminence,  where  ether  pure 
Surruiinds  him,  and  Ely.-ian  pru.sitects  ri.se, 
His  heart  exults,  his  .spirits  cast  their  load  ; 
As  if  new-lxjrn,  he  triumphs  in  the  change  ; 
So  joys  the  .soul,  when  from  ingli>rii>iuj  aims. 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial  set  at  large,  slie  mounts 
To  rea.sr)n's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hojHSJ  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies. 

Religion  !  thou  the  8<juI  of  hap])iiics8  ; 
And,  groaning  Calvary,  of  thee  !  there  shine 
The  noblest  truths  ;  tiiere  strongest  motives  stin:: 
Tiiere  sacretl  violence  a.s.^aiiUa  the  s<v.il  ; 
There,  nothing  but  compulsion  is  forlx)me. 
Can  love  allure  us?  or  can  terror  awe  / 
He  wcei>s  !— the  falling  ilro|i  \t\ii»  out  the  sun  ; 
He  highs— the  sigh  earth's  deep  fouii<lation  sUakes. 
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If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 

His  wrath  inflamed  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  1 

Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  ont-blazing  other  fires, 

Can  prayer,  can  praise  avert  it? — Then,  niy  all ! 

My  tlieme  !  my  inspiration  !  and  my  ciowu  ! 

My  strengtii  in  age  !  luy  rise  in  low  estate  I 

]\Iy  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth  ! — my  world  ! 

My  light  in  darkness  !  and  my  life  in  death  I 

j\Iy  boast  through  time  !  bliss  through  eternity ! 

Eternity,  too  short  to  sjieak  thy  praise  I 

Or  fathom  tliy  profound  of  love  to  man ! 

To  man  of  men  the  meanest,  ev'n  to  me  ; 

My  sacrifice !  my  God  ! — what  things  are  these  ! 

What  then  art  thou  ?  by  what  name  shall  I  call  thee  / 
Knew  I  the  name  devout  archangels  use, 
Devout  archangels  should  the  name  enjoy, 
By  nie  unrival'd  ;  thousands  more  sublime. 
None  half  so  dear,  as  that,  which,  though  unspoke, 
Still  glows  at  heart :  0  how  omnipotence 
Is  lost  in  love  !  Thou  great  philanthropist ! 
Father  of  angels  I  but  tlie  friend  of  man  ! 
Like  Jacob,  fondest  of  the  younger  born  ! 
Thou,  who  didst  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking  brand 
From  out  the  flames,  and  quench  it  in  thy  blood  ! 
How  art  thou  pleased,  by  bounty  to  distress  ! 
To  make  us  groan  beneath  our  gratitude. 
Too  big  for  birth  !  to  favour,  and  confound  ; 
To  challenge,  and  to  distance  all  return  ! 
Of  lavish  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar. 
And  leave  praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale  ! 
Thy  right  too  great,  defrauds  thee  of  tliy  due  ; 
And  sacrilegious  our  sublimest  song. 
But  since  tlie  naked  will  obtains  thy  smile. 
Beneath  this  monument  of  praise  impaid. 
And  future  life  syniplionious  to  my  strain. 
(That  noblest  liynni  to  heaven !)  for  ever  lie 
Entomb'd  my  fear  of  death  !  and  ev'ry  fear, 
The  dread  of  ev'ry  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

V\i  horn  see  I  yonder,  so  demurely  snule  1 
Laughter  a  labour,  and  might  break  their  rest. 
Ye  quiitists,  in  homage  to  the  skies  ! 
Serene  !  of  soft  address  !  who  mildly  make 
An  imobtrusive  tender  of  your  hearts. 
Abhorring  violence  !  who  halt  indeed  ; 
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But,  for  the  blessing,  wrestle  not  with  heaven  I 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent  ?  too  warm  / 
Are  passions,  tlien,  the  pagans  of  the  stud  ? 
Reason  alone  liaptized  ?  alone  ordain' J 
To  toucli  tilings  sacred  ?  0  fur  warmer  still ! 
Guilt  chills  my  zeal,  and  age  benumbs  my  jwwers  ; 
0  for  an  humbler  heart,  and  ])rouder  song  I 
Thou,  my  much-injured  theme  !  with  that  soft  eye 
"Which  melted  o'er  dooni'd  .Salem,  deign  to  look 
Compassion  to  the  coldness  of  my  breast  ; 
And  pardon  to  tlie  winter  in  my  strain. 

0  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen,  formalists  ! 
On  such  a  theme,  'tis  impious  to  be  calm  ; 
Pa.ssion  is  rea.son,  transport  temper,  here. 
Shall  heaven,  which  gave  us  ardour,  and  has  sh<iwr» 
Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  tlieologj', 
Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors  preach, 
Tliat  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewann  praise  / 
Rise  oilours  sweet  from  incense  uninllained  ? 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  \uidevont ; 
liut  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  stnick  to  heaven  ; 
To  human  lieart.s  her  golden  harjis  are  stnuig  ; 
Ilii;h  hexiven's  orchestra  chants  amen  to  man. 

Hear  I,  or  dream  I  liear,  their  distant  strain, 
.Sweet  to  tlie  soul,  and  lusting  strong  of  heaven. 
Soft-wafted  on  celestial  jiity's  plume, 
Througli  the  vast  sjiaces  of  the  universe. 
To  cheer  me  in  this  melancholy  gloom  I 
Oh,  when  will  death  (now  stingle.ss\  like  a  friend, 
Admit  me  of  their  choir  ?     Oh,  when  will  death 
This  niduld'ring,  old,  ])artitioM-wall  throw  down  I 
Jiive  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  alnxle  / 
O  death  ilivine  !  thou  giv'st  us  to  the  ski&s  I 
Great  future  !  glorious  i)atron  of  the  past, 
And  j)re.sent  I  when  shall  I  thy  shrine  ndorc  / 
From  nature's  continent,  immensely  wide, 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isle  of  life, 
This  dark»  incarcerating  colony, 
Divides  us.     Hajipy  day  !  that  breaks  our  chain  ; 
That  maninnits  ;  that  rails  from  exile  home  ; 
That  leadH  to  nature's  great  mctrojtolis, 
A  Ik!  n-  admitH  us,  through  the  guardian  han<l 
Of  elder  brother,  to  our  Kntlicr's  throne  ; 
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Who  hears  our  Advocate,  aud,  through  his  wounds 

Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 

'Tis  this  makes  Christian  triumph  a  command  : 

'Tis  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  wise  ; 

'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

See  thou,  Lorenzo  !  where  hangs  all  our  hope  ! 
Touch'd  by  the  cross,  we  live  ;  or,  more  than  die  ; 
That  touch  Avhich  touch'd  not  angels  ;  more  divine 
Tlian  that  which  toucii'd  confusion  into  form, 
And  darkness  into  glory  ;  partial  touch  ! 
Ineifably  pre-eminent  regard ! 
Sacred  to  man,  and  sov'reign  through  the  whole 
Long  golden  chain  of  miracles,  ■which  hangs 
From  heav'n  through  all  duration,  and  supports 
In  one  illustrious,  and  amazing  plan. 
Thy  welfare,  nature  !  and  thy  God's  renown  ; 
That  touch,  with  charm  celestial,  heals  tlie  soul 
Diseased,  drives  pain  from  guilt,  lights  life  in  death, 
Turns  earth  to  heaven,  to  heavenly  thrones  transform;- 
The  ghastly  ruins  of  the  moidd'ring  tomb. 

Dost  ask  me  Avhen  ?  When  he  who  died  returns  ; 
Returns,  how  changed  !  where  then  the  man  of  woe  ? 
In  glory's  terrors  all  the  godhead  bmiis  ; 
And  all  his  courts,  exhausted  by  the  tide 
Of  deities  triumphant  in  his  train. 
Leave  a  stupendous  solitude  in  heaven  ; 
Replenish'd  soon,  replenish'd  with  increase 
Of  pomp,  and  multitude  ;  a  radiant  band 
Of  angels  new  ;  of  angels  from  the  tomb. 

Is  this  by  fancy  thrown  remote  ?  and  rise 
Dark  doubts  between  the  promise,  and  event  / 
I  send  thee  not  to  volumes  for  thy  cure  ; 
Read  Nature  ;  Nature  is  a  friend  to  truth  ; 
Nature  is  christian  ;  preaches  to  mankind  ; 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flaming  flight? 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous,  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether  ;  coasts  unnumber'd  worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  gloiy  ;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape  ;  and  then  revisits  earth, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 
Thus,  at  the  destined  period,  shall  return 
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He,  once  on  earth,  who  bids  the  comet  blaze : 
AnJ,  with  him,  all  our  triimiph  o'er  the  touih. 

Nature  is  dumb  on  this  inijiurtant  point  ; 
Or  hope  precarious  in  low  whisi)er  breathes  ; 
Faith  speaks  aloud,  distinct ;  cv  n  a^iders  hear  ; 
But  turn,  and  dart  into  the  dark  again. 
Faith  biulds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 
To  break  the  shuck  blind  nature  cannot  shun, 
And  lands  tliouglit  smctotlily  on  the  farther  shore. 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  faith  renjoves  ; 
Tliat  mountain  barrier  l)et\veen  man  and  i)eace: 
"lis  faith  disarms  destruction  ;  and  absolves 
From  ev'rj-  clam'rous  charge  the  guiltless  tumb. 

Why  di.>-lK'lieve  i  Lorenzo  ! — "  Rea.snn  bids, 
All-sacred  reason."— llobl  her  sacretl  still  : 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  tlamc  : 
AU-.'.acred  reas<jn  !  source,  and  soul,  of  all 
demanding  jirai  e,  on  earth,  or  earth  alM>ve ! 
•My  heart  is  thine  :  dceii  in  its  immost  folds, 
Live  thou  with  life  ;  live  <learer  of  the  two. 
\\  ear  I  the  blessed  cro.ss,  by  fortune  staujp'd 
On  i)a.ssive  nature,  before  tlioiigbt  was  bom? 
.My  birth's  blind  biunt  I  lire<i  with  kcal  zeal ! 
No  ;  rea.s<jn  re-baptized  me  when  adult  ; 
\Veigh'd  true,  and  false,  in  her  impartial  .«cale  ; 
.My  heart  become  the  convert  of  my  head  ; 
Ami  made  that  choice,  which  once  was  but  my  fate. 
"  ( In  argiunent  alone  my  faith  is  built :" 
Reason  jtursued  is  faith  ;  and,  unjiursued 
Where  jiruof  invites,  'ti.s  rea.s<>n,  then,  uo  more  : 
.■\nd  such  nur  pnM»f,  that,  or  our  faitii,  is  riglit. 
Or  reason  lies,  and  Heaven  dcsign'd  it  wrong  : 
.Absrjjvc  we  this  /  What,  then,  is  blasidicmy  I 

Fond  as  we  are,  and  justly  fond,  of  faith, 
licasrjn,  we  grant,  demands  out  first  regard  ; . 
Tlie  mother  honour'd,  as  the  daugiiter  dear. 
Reason  the  rfK^»t,  fair  faith  i.H  but  the  flower  ; 
The  fading  flower  sliall  die  ;  but  reason  lives 
Immortal,  as  her  father  in  the  skies. 
When  faith  is  virtue,  reason  makcA  it  so. 
Wrong  iH't  tiie  Christian  ;  think  not  rcavm  jroiint : 
'Tis  reason  our  great  master  holds  so  dear  ; 
'Tis  reason's  injured  rights  his  wrath  re-scnt*  ; 
'Tin  reason's  voiw  olte/d  liis  glories  ctowh  ; 
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To  give  lost  reason  life,  he  pour'd  his  own  : 
Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man  ; 
Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  God  ; 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb  : 
Througli  reason's  wounds  alone  thy  faith  can  die  ; 
Which  dying,  tenfold  terror  gives  to  death, 
And  dips  in  venom  his  twice-mortal  sting. 

Learn  hence  what  honours,  what  loud  paeans,  ckie 
To  those,  who  push  our  antidote  aside  ; 
Those  boasted  friends  to  reason,  and  to  man, 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  ev'ry  joy,  and  leaves 
Death's  terror  heighten'd,  gnawing  on  his  heart. 
Those  pompous  sons  of  reason  idolised 
And  vilified  at  once ;  of  reason  dead. 
Then  deified  as  monarchs  were  of  old  ; 
What  conduct  plants  proud  laurels  on  their  brow  ? 
While  love  of  truth  through  all  their  camp  resounds, 
They  draw  pride's  curtain  o'er  the  noon-tide  ray, 
Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason,  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  call'd  argument ; 
And  then,  exulting  in  their  taper,  cry, 
"  Behold  the  sun  ! "  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  '!  0  thou  bleeding  love  ! 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind  ! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  thee. 
As  wise  as  Socrates,  if  such  they  were, 
(Nor  will  they  'bate  of  that  sublime  renown) 
As  wise  as  Socrates,  might  justly  stand 
The  definition  of  a  modern  fool. 

A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man  : 
And  is  there,  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  off. 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonour'd  brow  ! 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight : 
The  wretch  they  quit,  des])ondiug  of  their  charge, 
More  struck  with  grief,  or  wonder,  who  can  tell  ? 

Ye  sold  to  sense  !  ye  citizens  of  earth  ! 
(For  such  alone  the  Christian  banner  fly) 
Know  ye  how  wise  yoTir  choice,  how  great  yoin*  gain  ? 
Behold  tlie  picture  of  earth's  happiest  man  : 
"  He  calls  his  wish,  it  conies  ;  he  sends  it  back. 
And  says,  he  call'd  anotlier  ;  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  welcome  ;  yet  he  still  calls  on  ; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  vaiies  not  his  call, 
But  holds  liim  fast,  in  chains  of  darkness  bound, 
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Till  nature  dies,  and  judgment  sets  him  free  ; 
A  freedom  far  les.s  welcome  than  his  cliaiii." 

But  grant  man  liaitpy  ;  grant  him  hajipy  long  ; 
Add  to  life's  highest  prize  lier  latest  liour  ; 
That  hour,  so  late,  is  nimMe  in  ai^iroacli, 
Tliat,  like  a  post,  comes  on  in  full  career  : 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,  that  weaves  thy  shroud  ! 
Wliere  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  years  ? 
Thrown  down  the  gulf  of  time  ;  as  far  from  thee 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thine  ;  the  day  in  hand, 
Like  a  l>ird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going  ; 
Scarce  now  possess'd,  so  suddenly  'tis  gone  ; 
And  each  swift  moment  fled,  is  deatli  julvanced 
By  strides  as  swift:  eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  eternity  (  Who  triumphs  there  / 
Bathing  for  ever  in  the  font  of  bliss  ! 
For  ever  basking  in  the  Deity  ! 
Lorenzo  !  who  I — Thy  conscience  siiall  reply. 

0  give  it  leave  to  si)eak  ;  'twill  speak  ere  long, 
Tliy  leave  unasked  :  Lorenzo  !  hear  it  now, 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accent  mild. 
By  tlie  great  edict,  the  divine  decree, 
Truth  is  deposited  with  man's  la.st  hour  ; 
.\n  honest  liour,  and  faithful  to  her  tnl^t  ; 
Tnith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity ; 
Truth,  of  liis  council,  when  he  made  the  worlds  ; 
Nor  less,  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  nuule  ; 
Though  silerit  long,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  souml, 
Smother'd  with  errors,  and  oppres,s'd  with  t'ys, 
Th.it  heavcn-commi.ssion'd  hour  no  sooner  calls. 
But  from  lier  cavern  in  the  snul's  alty.ss, 
Like  him  they  faliie  under  iEtna  wiiclni'd, 
The  goddess  bursts  in  thiujder,  and  in  flame  ; 
Loudly  convinces,  ami  severely  iiains. 
Dark  demons  I  discharge,  ami  hydra-stings  ;    . 
The  keen  vil>ration  of  bright  tnitli— is  hell ; 
JiLst  dehnition  !  though  l>y  schools  untaught. 
Ye  deaf  to  truth  !  i)enise  this  parson'd  jiagc, 
And  tnist,  for  once,  a  i»rophet,  and  a  priest ; 
"  .Men  may  live  f^»oI(^,  but  f<xils  they  uinnot  <lie." 
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NIGHT  V. 

THE  RELAPSE. 

TO  THE  EIGHT  HONODRABLE  THE  EARL  OF  LICHFIELD. 

Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  just. 

Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

Praise  no  man  e'er  deserved,  who  sought  no  more. 

As  just  tliy  second  charge.    I  grant  the  muse 
Has  often  Ijlush'd  at  her  degen'rate  sons, 
Retain' d  by  sense  to  plead  lier  filthy  cause ; 
To  raise  the  low,  to  magnify  the  mean, 
And  subtilise  the  gross  into  rethi'd  : 
As  if  to  magic  numbers'  powerful  charm 
'Twas  given,  to  make  a  civet  of  their  song 
Obscene,  and  sweeten  ordure  to  perfume. 
Wit,  a  true  pagan,  deifies  the  brute. 
And  lifts  our  swine-eujoyraeuts  from  the  mire. 

The  fact  notorious,  nor  obscure  the  cause. 
We  wear  the  chains  of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 
These  share  the  man ;  and  these  distract  him  too ; 
Draw  dift'reut  ways,  and  clash  in  tlieir  commands. 
Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars ; 
But  pleiisure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground. 
Joys  shared  by  brute-creation,  pride  resents  ; 
Pleasure  embraces  :  man  would  both  enjoy. 
And  both  at  once  :  a  point  so  hard  how  gain  ! 
But,  what  can't  wit,  when  stung  by  strong  desire  ? 

Wit  dares  attempt  this  arduous  enterprise. 
Since  joys  of  sense  can't  rise  to  reason's  taste ; 
In  subtle  sophistry's  laborious  forge. 
Wit  hammers  out  a  reason  new,  that  stoops 
To  sordid  scenes,  and  meets  them  with  applause. 
Wit  calls  the  graces  the  chaste  zone  to  loose ; 
Nor  less  than  a  plump  god  to  fill  the  bowl  ; 
A  thousand  phantoms,  and  a  tliousand  spells, 
A  thousand  opiates  scatters,  to  delude, 
To  fascinate,  inebriate,  lay  asleep. 
And  the  fool'd  mind  delightfully  confound. 
Thus  that  which  shock'd  the  judgment,  shocks  no  moro; 
That  which  gave  pride  offence,  no  more  offends. 
Pleasure  and  pride,  by  nature  mortal  foes, 
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At  war  eternal,  which  in  man  shall  reign, 
By  wit's  aiidress,  jwitch  tip  a  fatal  peace, 
And  hand  in  liaiid  lead  on  tlie  rank  liel>auch, 
From  rank  refined  to  delicate  and  gay. 
Art,  cursed  art !  wipes  oft'  th'  indebted  blush 
From  nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  ev'ry  shame. 
Man  smiles  in  ruin,  glories  in  his  guilt, 
And  infamy  stands  candidate  for  praise. 

All  writ  by  man  in  favour  of  the  soul, 
These  sensual  ethics  liir,  in  bulk,  transcend. 
The  flowers  of  eloquence,  profu>;e!y  pour'd 
O'er  s|>otted  vice,  fill  half  tlie  letter'd  world. 
Can  powers  of  genius  exorcise  their  i>age. 
And  consecrate  enonnities  with  song/ 

But  let  11' it  the.-e  inexpiable  strains 
Condemn  the  mu.se  tiiat  knows  her  dignity ; 
Nor  meanly  stops  at  time,  but  holds  tlie  world 
As  'tis,  in  nature's  ample  field,  a  point, 
A  point  in  her  esteem  ;  from  wlieiice  ti.>  start, 
And  nin  the  round  of  universal  space. 
To  visit  being  universal  there, 
And  being's  source,  tliat  utinnst  flight  of  mind  1 
Yet,  spite  of  this  .so  vast  circumference, 
Well  knows,  but  what  is  mural,  nought  is  great: 
Sing  syrens  only  ?     Do  not  angels  sing  I 
There  is  in  i^KJsy  a  decent  pride, 
Which  well  becomes  her  wlien  slie  speaks  to  pmse, 
Her  younger  sister ;  haply,  not  more  wise 

Think' st  thou,  Lorenz-j !  to  find  pastimes  here  ? 
No  guilty  j>assion  Mown  into  a  flame, 
No  foible  tlatter'd,  dignity  di.«graccd, 
No  fairy  field  of  fiction,  all  on  flower. 
No  rainbow  colours,  here,  or  silken  tale  : 
But  solemn  tvmn.sels,  images  of  awe, 
Truths,  which  efernity  lets  fall  on  man 
With  double  weight,  through  these  revolving  sphere-s, 
This  death-deep  silence,  and  incumWnt  shade: 
Thoughts,  Huch  as  .shall  revisit  your  la-st  hour; 
Vi.sit  iincali'd,  anil  live  when  life  expires: 
And  thy  dark  i>encil,  midnight  !  diirker  still 
In  melancholy  dipt,  cmbrown.s  the  whole. 

Yet  this,  ev'n  this,  my  laughtcr-luving  friend*! 
Lorenzo  1  and  thy  brotlicrs  of  the  .smili- 1 
If,  what  imports  yon  most,  can  most  engage, 
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Shall  steal  your  ear,  and  chain  you  to  my  song. 
Or  if  you  fail  me,  know,  tlie  wise  shall  taste 
The  truths  I  sing ;  the  truths  I  sing  shall  feel  ; 
And,  feeling,  give  assent ;  and  their  assent 
Is  ample  recompense  ;  is  more  than  praise. 
But  chiefly  thine,  0  Lichfield  !  nor  mistake  ; 
Think  not  unintroduced  I  force  my  way; 
Narcissa,  not  unknown,  not  unallied, 
By  virtue,  or  by  blood,  illustrious  youth  ! 
To  thee,  from  blooming  amarantliine  bowers, 
Where  all  the  language  harmony,  descends 
Uncall'd,  and  asks  admittance  for  the  muse  : 
A  muse  that  will  not  pain  thee  Avith  thy  praise ; 
Thy  praise  she  drops,  by  nobler  still  inspired. 

0  thou  !  blest  spirit !  whether  the  supreme, 
Great  antemundane  Father !  in  whose  breast 
Embryo  creation,  unborn  being,  dwelt, 
And  all  its  various  revolutions  roll'd 
Present,  though  future ;  prior  to  themselves ; 
Whose  breath  can  blow  it  into  nought  again ; 
Or,  from  his  throne  some  delegated  power. 
Who,  studious  of  our  peace,  dost  turn  tlie  thought 
From  vain  and  vile,  to  solid  and  sublime  ! 
Unseen  thou  lead'st  me  to  delicious  draughts 
Of  inspiration,  from  a  purer  stream. 
And  fuller  of  the  god,  than  that  wliich  burst 
From  famed  Castalia  :  nor  is  yet  allay'd 
My  sacred  thirst ;  though  long  my  soul  has  ranged 
Through  pleasing  paths  of  moral,  and  divine,  • 
By  thee  sustain'd,  and  lighted  by  the  stars. 

By  them  best  ligiited  are  the  paths  of  thought : 
Fights  are  their  days,  their  most  illumined  hours, 
By  day,  the  soul,  o'erborne  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glare. 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 
By  day  the  soul  is  passive,  all  her  thoughts 
Imposed,  precarious,  broken  ere  mature. 
By  night,  from  objects  free,  from  passion  cool. 
Thoughts  uncontroll'd,  and  unimpress'd,  the  births 
Of  pure  election,  arbitrary  range. 
Not  to  the  limits  of  one  world  confined  ; 
But  from  ethereal  travels  light  on  earth. 
As  voyagers  drop  anchor,  for  repose. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
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Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  : 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me  ; 
It  strikes  tliuught  inward  .  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  lierself,  our  jioint  supreme ! 
There  lies  our  theatre  !  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene  ; 
'Tis  the  kind  hand  of  providence  stretch'd  out 
'Twixt  man  and  vanity ;  'tis  reason's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too  ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend,  and  guardian  too  ; 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue,  than  inspires. 

Virtue,  for  ever  frail,  as  fair,  below, 
Iler  tender  nature  suffers  in  tiie  crowd. 
Nor  touches  on  the  world,  without  a  stain  : 
Tiie  world's  infections  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve, 
humaculate,  the  mannei"s  of  the  morn. 
Sometiiing  we  tiiought,  is  idotted  ;  we  resolved, 
Is  shaken  ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthought  before,  or  hx  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange  :  light,  motion,  concourse,  noise, 
All,  .scatter  us  abroad  ;  thought  outward-bound, 
Neglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  tiies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation,  quits  her  charge, 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 

J'resent  cxanii>le  gets  within  our  guard. 
And  acts  witli  dunble  force,  by  few  repcll'il. 
Ambition  fires  amliition  ;  love  of  gain 
Strikes,  like  a  jicstilence,  from  breast  to  breast ; 
Riot,  pride,  jierfidy,  blue  vajKiurs  breathe ; 
.\nd  inhumanity  is  aiught  from  man, 
From  smiling  man.     A  .slight,  a  single  glance. 
And  shot  at  rauilom,  often  has  brongbt  home 
A  sudden  fever,  to  the  throbbing  heart. 
Of  envy,  rancour,  or  impure  licsire. 
We  sec,  we  hear,  with  ])cril ;  .safety  dwells 
llemote  from  multitude  ;  the  world 's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  an<l  what  iiroficicnts  swarra  aroinid  ! 
We  must,  or  imitate,  <>t  di.sapprove; 
Mu.st  li.st  a-s  their  accomplices,  or  foes  ; 
That  stains  our  innocence;  this  wtiiuids  oiir  peace. 
From  nature's  birth,  hence,  wi.sdoni  has  U'en  smit 
With  sweet  recesy*,  and  languish'd  for  the  shntla 
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This  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  what  is  it  1 
'Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  deity. 
Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone. 
Vice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt, 
And  looks,  like  either  objects,  black  by  night. 
By  night  an  atheist  half-believes  a  God. 

Night  is  fair  virtue's  immemorial  friend  ; 
The  conscious  moon,  througli  ev'ry  distant  age, 
Has  held  a  lamp  to  wisdom,  and  let  fall, 
On  contemplation's  eye,  her  purging  ray. 
The  famed  Athenian,  he  who  woo'd  from  heaven 
Philosophy  the  fair,  to  dwell  with  men. 
And  form  tlieir  manners,  not  inflame  their  pride, 
While  o'er  his  head,  as  fearful  to  molest 
His  lab'ring  mind,  the  stars  in  silence  slide, 
And  seem  all  gazing  on  their  future  guest, 
Pee  him  soliciting  his  ardent  suit 
In  private  audience :  all  the  live-long  night. 
Rigid  in  thought,  and  motionless,  he  stands; 
Nor  quits  liis  theme,  or  posture,  till  the  sun 
(Rude  drunkard  rising  rosy  from  the  main  !) 
Disturbs  his  noliler  intellectual  beam. 
And  gives  him  to  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
Hail,  precious  moments  !  stolen  from  tlie  black  waste 
Of  murder' d  time!    Auspicious  midnight !  hail! 
The  world  excluded,  ev'ry  passion  hush'd. 
And  open'd  a  calm  intercourse  with  heaven, 
Here  the  soul  sits  in  council ;  ponders  past, 
Predestines  future  action  ;  sees,  not  feels, 
Tumultuous  life,  and  reasons  with  the  storm  ;. 
All  her  lies  answers,  and  thinks  domi  her  chaiins. 

What  awful  joy  !  what  mental  liberty! 
I  am  not  pent  in  darkness  ;  rather  say 
(If  not  too  bold)  in  darkness  I'm  embower'd. 
Delightful  gloom  !  the  clust'ring  thoughts  around 
Spontaneous  rise,  and  blossom  in  the  shade  ; 
But  droop  by  day,  and  sicken  in  the  sun. 
Tliought  borrows  light  elsewhere ;  from  that  first  fire. 
Fountain  of  animation  !  whence  descends 
Urania,  my  celestial  guest !  who  deigns 
Nightly  to  visit  me,  so  mean  ;  and  now 
Conscious  how  needful  discipline  to  man. 
From  pleasing  dalliance  with  the  charms  of  night 
My  wand'ring  thought  recalls,  to  what  excites 
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Far  other  beat  of  heart !   Narcissa's  tomb  ! 

Or  is  it  feeble  nature  calls  me  back, 

And  breaks  my  spirit  into  grief  again  ? 

Is  it  a  St3'gian  vapour  in  uiy  blood  / 

A.  cold,  slow  puddle,  creeping  through  my  veims  ? 

Or  is  it  thus  with  all  men  / — Tlius  with  all. 

What  are  we  <    How  unequal !    Now  we  soar, 

And  now  we  sink  ;  to  be  the  same,  transcends 

Oar  present  prowess.    Dearly  pays  the  soul 

For  lodging  ill ;  too  dearly  rei»t.s  iier  clay. 

Reason,  a  battled  coun.sellir !  but  adds 

The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woe. 

The  noblest  spirit  figliting  her  hard  fate. 

In  this  damp,  dusky  region,  charg'd  with  storms. 

But  feebly  tlutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly ; 

Or,  flying,  short  her  flight,  and  sure  her  fall. 

Our  utmost  strength,  when  down,  to  rise  again  ; 

And  not  to  yield,  though  beaten,  all  our  praise. 

'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  i)revious  thought 
Experience  dami)S  our  triumph.    I,  who  late, 
Emerging  from  tiie  shadows  of  the  grave, 
Where  grief  detaiti'd  me  prisoner,  mounting  liigli, 
Threw  wi<le  the  gates  of  everlasting  day, 
And  call'd  mankind  to  glory,  sliook  ofi'pain. 
Mortality  sh<X)k  oft',  in  etiier  pure. 
And  struck  the  stars  ;  now  feel  my  sjiirits  fail ; 
They  drop  me  from  the  zenith  ;  down  I  msh, 
Like  him  whom  fable  fledged  with  waxen  wings, 
In  sorrow  drown'd — but  not  in  sorrow  lost. 
Mow  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  mourn'd  ! 
I  dive  for  jtrccious  jife-irl  in  8<jrrow's  stream  : 
Not  so  tlie  tiioughlicKS  man  t!  ■'    ■  '•■  -icves  ; 
Takes  all  the  torment,  and  n  un  ; 

(Inestimable  gain  !    !"■     ,..  .i.^,.  ,..ive 

To  make  him  but  :  .id,  not  more  wise. 

If  wisdom  is  0111  " ''  ■'  '■'••• 

Eimobles  m.in  /    \' 

Grief!  rn..n   ,„,.r  ,  .,  , 

Tiian  L'  1  could  boast. 

V..r.i,  . 

1 '  ■  Icy  meal. 

'I :,.  :    oty  almost  bui>.t, 

This  foracer  on  others"  wudom  leaves  i 
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Her  native  farm,  her  reason,  quite  untill'd. 
Witli  mix'd  manure  she  surfeits  tlie  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,  but  not  dress'd  ;  and  rich  to  beggary. 
A  pomp  untameable  of  weeds  prevails. 
Her  servant's  "ivealth,  incumber'd  vrisdom  mourns. 

And  what  says  genius  ?  "  Let  the  dull  be  wise." 
Genius,  too  hard  for  right,  can  prove  it  wi'ong  ; 
And  loves  to  boast,  where  blush  men  less  inspir'd. 
It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense  ; 
Considers  reason  as  a  leveller  ; 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 
That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  claim 
To  glory,  and  to  pleasure  gives  the  rest. 
Crassus  but  sleeps,  Ardelio  is  undone. 
Wisdom  less  shudders  at  a  fool,  tlian  wit. 

But  wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortals  weep. 
When  sorrow  wounds  the  breast,  as  ploughs  the  glebe. 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  soft'ning  shower  ; 
Her  seed  celestial,  then,  glad  Tvisdom  sows  ; 
Her  golden  harvest  triumphs  in  the  soil. 
If  so,  Narcissa  !  welcome  my  relapse  ; 
I'll  raise  a  tax  on  my  calamity, 
And  reap  rich  compensation  from  my  pain. 
I'll  range  the  plenteous  intellectual  field  ; 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sov'reign  power 
To  chase  the  moral  maladies  of  man  ; 
Thoughts,  which  may  bear  transplanting  to  the  skies, 
Though  natives  of  this  coarse  penurious  soil ; 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  sei-aphs  sing, 
Refin'd,  exalted,  not  annull'd,  in  heaven. 
Reason,  the  sun  that  gives  them  birth,  the  same 
In  either  clime,  though  more  illustrious  there. 
These  choicely  cuU'd,  and  elegantly  rang'd, 
Shall  form  a  garland  for  Narcissa's  tomb  , 
And,  peradventure,  of  no  fading  flowers. 

Say  on  vv-hat  themes  shall  puzzled  choice  descend  ? 
"  The  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb  ; 
Why  men  decline  it ;  suicide's  foul  birth ; 
The  various  kind  of  grief ;  the  faults  of  age  ; 
And  death's  dread  character — invite  my  song." 

And,  first  the  importance  of  our  end  survey'd. 
Friends  counsel  quick  dismission  of  our  grief : 
Mistaken  kindness  !  our  hearts  heal  too  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  he,  who  struck  the  blow? 
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Who  bid  it  do  his  errand  in  our  hearts, 
And  banish  i)eace,  till  nobler  gue>ts  arrive, 
And  bring  it  back,  a  true,  and  endless  peace  ; 
Calamities  are  friends  :  as  glaring  day 
Of  thoje  unnuniber'd  lustres  robs  our  sight ; 
Prosperity  puts  out  unnumber'd  thoughts 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine,  to  man. 

The  man  how  blest,  who,  sick  of  gaudy  scenes, 
(Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves  !) 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  fav'rite  walk, 
Beneath  death's  gloomy,  silent,  cypress  shades, 
XJnpierced  by  vanity's  fantastic  ray  ; 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dust. 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs  I 
Lorenzo  I  read  with  me  Narcissa's  stone  ; 
(Narcissa  was  thy  fav'rite)  let  us  read 
Her  moral  stone  ;  few  doctors  preach  so  well  ; 
Few  o.ators  so  tenderly  can  touch 
The  feeling  heart.    ^Vhat  pathos  in  the  date  ! 
Apt  words  can  strike  :  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Faint  images  of  what  we,  here,  enjoy. 
What  cause  have  we  to  build  on  length  of  life  I 
Temptations  seize,  when  fe;ir  is  laid  asleep  ; 
And  ill  foreboded  is  our  strongest  guard. 

Sec  from  her  tomb,  as  from  an  humble  shrine, 
Truth,  radiant  gixldess  !  sallies  on  my  soul. 
And  put's  delusion's  dusKy  traiti  tu  llight : 
DisiHils  the  mists  our  sultry  pa.ssions  raise, 
From  objects  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene  : 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things  ; 
Which  no  man,  unalllicted,  ever  saw  ; 
Pulls  off  the  veil  from  virtue's  rising  ciiarnia  ; 
l)L-tccts  temptation  in  a  tliousand  lies. 
Truth  bid.s  me  lo<>k  on  men,  as  autumn  leaves, 
And  all  they  blee>l  fi-r,  as  the  summer's  dust,, 
I>riven  by  tlie  whirlwind  :  lighted  by  her  lx.'ams, 
I  widen  my  horiznn,  gain  new  jwwcrs, 
See  things  invi>itilo,  feel  things  remote, 
Am  present  witli  futurities  ;  think  nought 
To  man  .so  forcijni,  as  the  joys  itf^sse-vved  ; 
Nought  n't  mi'  'i  t'i-   ;■-  fhfise  lityuud  the  t'rasc 

Nil  fully  I  ur  in  her  sight  ; 

Palo  worldly  ,      j*  all  her  charms  ; 

lu  j>ouipou3  proDiisc,  from  her  schcnics  profuuiiti. 
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If  future  fate  she  plans,  'tis  all  in  leaves, 
Like  sibyl,  unsubstantial,  fleeting  bliss  ! 
At  the  first  blast  it  vanishes  in  air. 
Not  so,  celestial :  Wouldst  thou  know,  Lorenzo  ! 
How  diifer  worldly  wisdom,  and  divine  i 
Just  as  the  waning,  and  the  waxing  moon. 
More  empty  worldly  wisdom  ev'ry  day  ; 
And  ev'ry  day  more  fair  her  rival  shines. 
When  later,  there's  less  time  to  play  the  fool. 
Soon  our  whole  term  for  wisdom  is  expired 
(Thou  know'st  she  calls  no  council  in  the  grave) : 
And  everlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire. 
Or  real  wisdom  wafts  us  to  the  skies. 

As  worldly  schemes  resemble  sibyl's  leaves, 
The  good  man's  days  to  sibyl's  books  compare, 
(In  ancient  story  read,  thou  know'st  the  tale) 
In  price  still  rising,  as  in  number  less, 

Inestimable  quite  his  final  hour. 

For  that  who  thrones  can  offer,  offer  thrones  ; 

Insolvent  worlds  tlie  purchase  canuot  pay. 

"  0  let  me  die  his  death !"  all  nature  cries. 

"  Then  live  his  life." — All  nature  falters  there. 

Our  great  physician  daily  to  consult. 

To  commune  with  the  grave,  oiu-  only  cure. 
What  grave  prescribes  the  best  ? — A  friend's ;  and  yet, 

From  a  friend's  grave,  how  soon  we  disengage  ? 

Ev'n  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold 

Why  are  friends  ravished  from  us  ?    'Tis  to  bind, 

By  soft  affection's  ties,  on  human  hearts. 

The  thought  of  death,  which  reason,  too  supine, 

Or  misemploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 

Nor  reason,  nor  affection,  no,  nor  both 

Combined,  can  break  the  witchcrafts  of  the  world. 

Behold,  the  inexorable  hour  at  hand  ! 

Behold,  the  inexorable  hour  forgot ! 

And  to  forget  it,  the  chief  aim  of  life. 

Though  well  to  ponder  it,  is  life's  chief  end. 
Is  death,  that  ever  threat'ning,  ne'er  remote, 

That  all-important,  and  that  only  sure, 

(Come  when  he  will)  an  unexpected  guest  ? 

Nay,  though  invited  by  the  loudest  calls 

Of  blind  imprudence,  unexpected  still  ? 

Though  numerous  messengers  are  sent  before, 

To  warn  his  great  arrival.    What  the  cause, 
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The  wondrous  caase,  of  this  mysterious  ill  ? 
All  heaven  looks  down  astonish'd  at  the  sight. 

Is  it,  that  life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick, 
We  can't  tliru-st  in  a  single  care  between  / 
Ts  it,  tliat  life  has  such  a  swarai  of  cares, 
The  tliKught  of  death  can't  enter  for  the  throng  I 
Is  it,  that  time  steals  on  witli  duwny  feet, 
Xor  wakes  indulgence  from  her  golden  dream  i 
Ti>-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats  ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo  !  like  a  brook  ; 
For  ever  changing,  unperceived  the  change. 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bath'd  him  twice  : 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same  ;  the  same  we  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  tlow  ; 
Nor  mark  tiie  much,  irrevocably  lapsed, 
And  mingled  with  the  sea.    Or  shall  we  say 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  us  on) 
That  life  i.s  like  a  ves.sel  on  the  stream  / 
In  life  embark'd,  we  smoothly  duwn  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent  ; 
Amu-sed,  uncoii-scious  of  the  gliding  wave  ; 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  i)erceive  a  shock  ; 
We  start,  awake,  l^ok  out ;  what  see  we  there/ 
Our  brittle  bark  is  burst  on  Charon's  siiurc. 

Is  this  the  aiuse  death  tlies  all  human  tiiought  / 
Or  is  it  judgment,  by  tiie  will  struck  blind, 
That  domineering  mistres.s  of  the  .soul  1 
Like  him  .so  strung,  by  l)elilah  the  fair  I 
(Jr  is  it  fear  turns  startled  rea.son  back, 
From  lfX)king  down  a  precipice  .so  .steep  I 
'Tis  dreadful  ;  and  tlie  (irea-J  i.s  wisely  placed 
By  nature,  conscious  of  the  make  of  man. 
A  drca-iful  friend  it  is,  a  terror  kind, 
A  tlaniing  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  life. 
By  that  unawcd,  in  life's  most  smiling  liour, 
The  giHxI  man  would  repine  ;  would  sufler  joy«, 
And  bum  impatient  for  his  promi.sed  .vkies. 
The  bad,  on  each  punctilious  pique  of  pride. 
Or  glo  )m  of  humour,  would  give  rage  the  rein  ; 
Boiuid  o'er  the  barrier,  rush  into  the  dark, 
And  mar  the  schemes  of  pP'vidence  l»el<)W. 

What  irroan  wa.s  that,  Lorenzo  J— Furic«  !  rwe  -, 
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And  dromi  in  your  less  execrable  yell, 
Britannia's  shame.     There  took  her  gloomy  flight, 
On  wing  impetuous,  a  blaclc  sullen  soul, 
Blasted  from  hell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Tliy  friend,  the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont, 
So  call'd,  so  thought — And  then  he  fled  the  field. 
Less  base  the  fear  of  death,  than  fear  of  life. 
0  Britain,  infamous  for  suicide ! 
An  island  in  thy  manners  !  far  disjoin'd 
From  the  whole  world  of  rationals  beside  ! 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head, 
Wash  the  dire  stain,  nor  shock  the  continent. 

But  thou  be  shock' d,  while  I  detect  the  cause 
Of  self-assault,  expose  the  monster's  birth. 
And  bid  abhorrence  liiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun  ; 
The  sun  is  innocent,  thy  clime  absolved  : 
Immoral  climes  kind  nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  sing,  in  Eden  might  prevail, 
And  proves,  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  soul  of  man  (let  man  in  homage  bow. 
Who  names  his  soul),  a  native  of  the  skies  ! 
High-bora,  and  free,  her  freedom  should  maint;un, 
Unsold,  unmortgaged  for  earth's  little  bribes. 
The  illustrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land, 
Like  strangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity. 
Studious  of  home,  and  ardent  to  return. 
Of  earth  suspicious,  earth's  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light  touching,  should  indulge. 
On  immortality,  her  godlike  taste ; 
There  take  large  draughts  ;  make  her  chief  banquet 
there. 

But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine  ; 
To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend  ; 
Ask  alms  of  earth,  for  guests  that  came  from  heaven  ! 
Sink  into  slaves  ;  and  sell,  for  present  hire, 
Their  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  fate) 
Their  native  freedom,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  nether  world.     And  when  his  payments  fail. 
When  his  foul  basket  gorges  them  no  more, 
Or  their  pall'd  palates  loath  the  basket  full ; 
Are  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  rage. 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  providence. 
And  bursting  their  confinement ;  though  fast  barred 
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By  laws  divine  and  human  ;  guarded  strong 
With  horrors  doubled  to  defend  the  pass, 
The  blackest  nature,  or  dire  f,'uilt,  can  raise  ; 
And  moated  round  with  fathomless  destnictiin, 
Sure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  fall. 

Such,  Britons  !  is  the  cause,  to  you  unknown, 
Or  worse,  o'erlook'd  ;  o'erlook'd  by  magistrates. 
Thus  criminals  themselves.    I  grant  the  deed 
Is  madness  ;  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 
And  what  is  that  ?    Our  utmost  bound  of  guilt, 
A  sensual,  unreflecting  life,  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood.    Tlie  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Through  sacred  nature's  murder,  on  their  own, 
Because  they  never  think  of  death,  tlicy  die. 
'Tis  equally  man's  duty,  glory,  gain. 
At  once  to  shun,  and  meditate,  his  end. 
When  by  the  bed  of  langiiishnient  wc  sit, 
(The  seat  of  wisdom  !  if  our  choice,  not  fate) 
Or,  o'er  our  ilying  friends,  in  anguish  hang, 
Wipe  the  odd  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  iiead, 
Numlier  their  moments,  and,  in  ev'ry  clock, 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity  ; 
See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  feebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  gaze, 
Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death. 
That  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own  ; 
How  read  we  such  sa<l  scenes  ?     As  sent  to  man 
In  perfect  vengeance  /    No  ;  in  pity  sent, 
To  melt  him  down,  like  wa.x,  and  then  impress, 
Indelible,  death's  image  on  his  heart ; 
Bleeding  fur  others,  trembling  fur  himself. 
We  bleed,  we  tremble,  wc  furget,  we  snjile. 
The  miml  turns  fool,  before  the  clicck  is  ilry. 
Our  quick-returning  folly  cancels  all  ; 
As  the  tiilc  rushing  'rases  what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  Rmonths  the  lettcr'd  shore. 

Lorenzo  !  hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh  1 
Or  frtuilicd  the  jdiilosopliy  of  tears  ? 
(A  science,  yet  unlccturcil  in  our  .<!chf>ols  !) 
Ha-st  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast. 
And  seen  their  .source  ?    If  not,  descend  with  mo, 
And  trace  thcec  briny  riv'leta  t^  their  springs. 
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OiiT  funeral  tears,  from  diff'rent  causes,  rise. 
As  if  from  sep'rate  cisterns  in  the  soul, 
Of  various  kinds,  they  flow.     From  tender  hearts, 
By  soft  contagion  call'd,  some  burst  at  once. 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  e,ye. 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  curious  art  distill'd. 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Struck  by  tlie  magic  of  the  public  eye, 
Like  Moses'  smitten  rock,  gush  out  amain. 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fame  of  the  deceased, 
So  higli  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear. 
They  dwell  on  praises,  which  they  think  they  share  ; 
And  thus,  without  a  blush,  commend  themselves. 
Some  mourn,  in  proof,  that  something  they  could  lovo 
They  weep  not  to  relieve  their  grief,  but  show. 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead, 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  arrear. 
Some  mischievously  weep,  not  unapprised 
Tears,  sometimes,  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 
With  what  address  the  soft  Epliesians  draw 
Their  sable  net-work  o'er  entangled  hearts  ! 
As  seen  through  crystal,  how  their  roses  glow. 
While  liquid  pearl  runs  trickling  down  their  cheek  ? 
Of  hers  not  prouder  Egyjit's  wanton  queen, 
Carousing  gems,  herself  dissolved  in  love. 
Some  weep  at  death,  abstracted  from  the  dead, 
And  celebrate,  like  Charles,  their  own  decease. 
By  kind  construction  some  are  deem'd  to  weep. 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 

Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain  ; 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passion  !  impotently  pours 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tears  ;  while  reason  sleeps  ; 
Or  gazes  lilce  an  idiot,  unconcern'd  ; 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  storm  ; 
Knows  not  it  speaks  to  her,  and  her  alone. 
Irrationals  all  sorrow  are  beneath 
That  noble  gift !  that  privilege  of  man  ! 
From  sorrow's  pang,  the  birth  of  endless  joy. 
But  these  are  barren  of  that  birth  divine  : 
They  weep  impetuous,  as  the  summer  storm, 
And  full  as  short !    Tlie  cruel  grief  soon  tamed, 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale  ; 
Far  as  tlie  deep  resounding  knell,  they  spread 
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The  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  feel  it  more. 
No  grain  of  wisdum  pays  tlieni  for  their  woe. 

Half-round  the  globe,  the  tears  pump'd  up  by  death 
Are  spent  in  wafriug  vanities  of  life  ; 
In  making  folly  flourish  still  more  fair. 
When  the  sick  soul,  her  wonted  stay  withdrawn, 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  sorrows  in  the  dust ; 
Instead  of  learning,  there,  her  tnie  support. 
Though  there  thrown  down  her  true  sujiport  to  learn. 
Without  heaven's  aid,  impatient  to  be  blest. 
She  crawls  to  tlie  next  slirub,  or  bramble  vile. 
Though  from  the  stately  cedar's  arms  siie  fell ; 
With  stale,  forsworn  cmViraccs,  clings  anew, 
The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms,  as  before, 
In  all  the  fruitless  fojiperies  of  life: 
Presents  her  weed,  well-fancied,  at  the  ball, 
And  raffles  for  the  deatli's-hcad  on  tlie  ring. 

So  wept  .\urelia,  till  the  destined  youth 
Stept  in,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles. 
And  blanching  sables  into  bridal  bloom. 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Claris.sa's  fate  ; 
Who  gave  that  angel  boy,  on  whom  he  dotes ; 
And  died  to  give  him,  orjihan'd  in  his  birth! 
Not  such,  Narcissa,  my  distress  for  thee. 
I'll  make  an  altar  of  tliy  sacred  tomb, 
To  sacrifice  to  wisdom. — What  wast  thou? 
"  Young,  gay,  inifortunate!"    Each  yields  a  theme. 
I  '11  dwell  on  each,  to  shun  thought  more  severe; 
(Heaven  knows  I  labour  with  severer  still  I) 
I  '11  dwell  on  each,  and  quite  exhaust  thy  death. 
A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 

And,  first,  thy  youth.     What  says  it  to  gray  hairs  I 
Narci.s.sa,  I'm  become  thy  pupil  now — 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  a-s  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 
Time  on  this  head  has  snow'd  ;  yet  still  'tis  Iwme 
Aloft ;  nor  thinks  but  on  another's  grave. 
Cover'd  with  .shame  I  sjieak  it,  age  severe 
Old  worn-out  vice  .sets  down  for  virtue  fair  ; 
With  gracelf-    r.uitv.  (L.-istising  youth, 
That  youth  ng  in  a  fault, 

Father  of  aii,  i  death  : 

As  if,  like  ohjecfi  pressing  on  tiic  sight, 
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Death  had  advanced  too  near  us  to  he  seen  : 
Or  that  Hfe's  loan  time  ripen'd  into  right ; 
And  men  might  plead  prescription  from  the  grave ; 
Deathless,  from  repetition  of  reprieve. 
Deathless?  far  from  it !  such  are  dead  already; 
Their  hearts  are  buried,  and  the  world  their  grave. 

Tell  nie,  some  god !  my  guardian  angel !  tell, 
What  thus  infatuates?  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age  'twixt  us,  and  death 
Already  at  the  door  ?     He  knocks,  we  hear  him, 
And  yet  we  will  not  hear.    What  mail  defends 
Oiu:  untouch' d  hearts  ?    What  miracle  turns  off 
The  pointed  thought,  which  from  a  thousand  quivers 
Is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  slmnn'd? 
We  stand,  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling  ;  wounded  oft  ourselves  ; 
Though  bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still ! 
We  see  time's  furrows  on  another's  brow,  • 
And  death  intrench'd,  preparing  his  assault ; 
How  few  themselves,  in  that  just  mirror,  see  ! 
Or,  seeing,  draw  their  inference  as  strong  ! 
Their  death  is  certain  ;  doubtful  here  :  he  must, 
And  soon  ;  we  may,  within  an  age,  expire. 
Though  gray  our  heads,  our  thoughts  and  aims  are 

green  ; 
Like  damaged  clocks,  whose  hand  and  bell  dissent ; 
Folly  sings  six,  while  nature  points  at  twelve. 

Absurd  longevity !     More,  more,  it  cries  : 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  ev'ry  kind 
And  wherefore  mad  for  more,  when  relish  faUs '/ 
Object,  and  appetite,  must  club  for  joy ; 
Shall  folly  labour  hard  to  mend  the  bow. 
Baubles,  I  mean,  that  strike  us  from  without, 
W  bile  nature  is  relaxing  ev'ry  string  ? 
Ask  thought  for  joy ;  gi'ow  rich,  and  hoard  within. 
Think  you  the  soul,  when  this  life's  rattle  cease, 
Has  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed? 
Contract  the  taste  immortal ;  learn  ev'n  now 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter. 
Divine,  or  none,  henceforth  your  joys  for  ever. 
Of  age  the  glory  is,  to  wish  to  die. 
That  wish  is  praise,  and  promise ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  future  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  their  sires? 
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Graud-cliinacterical  absurdities ! 
Gray-hair'd  autlimity,  to  faults  of  youth, 
How  shocking :  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  fool ; 
And  our  first  childhood  might  our  last  despise. 
Peace  and  esteem  is  ail  that  age  can  hope. 
Nothing  but  wisdom  gives  the  first ;  the  last, 
Nothing  hut  the  repute  of  being  wise. 
Folly  bars  kith ;  our  age  is  quite  undone. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker?     Like  our  shadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines. 
No  wish  should  loiter,  then,  this  side  the  grave. 
Our  hearts  should  leave  the  world,  before  the  kni-U 
Calls  for  our  carcasses  to  mend  tiie  soil. 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest,  die  in  i>ort ; 
Age  should  tly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgment  ;  and  the  will's  subdue  ; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon  ; 
.\nd  {tut  good  works  on  board  ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown  ; 
If  luiconsider'd  too,  a  tlreadful  scene! 

-Vll  should  be  projihets  to  themselves  ;  foresee 
Their  future  fate  ;  their  future  fate  foretaste  ; 
This  art  would  wxste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thought  of  death  alone,  the  fear  destroys. 
A  disaffection  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  than  midnight  darkness  on  the  soul. 
Which  sleeps  beneath  it,  on  a  precipice, 
PufTd  off  by  the  first  blast,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Dost  ask,  Lorenzo,  why  so  warmly  press'd, 
By  repetition  hammcr'd  on  thine  ear. 
The  tiiought  of  death  )    That  thought  is  the  machi.ic, 
The  grand  machine  !  that  heaves  ua  from  the  dust, 
.And  rears  us  into  men.    That  thought,  jdied  home, 
Will  .soon  reduce  the  gha.stly  jirecipice 
O'erhanging  hell,  will  soften  the  descent. 
And  gently  sIojmj  our  pa.s.'jage  to  the  grave  ; 
II mW  warmly  to  be  wish'd  !     What  heart  nf  flesh 
Would  trifle  with  tremcmlous  ?  dare  extremes  ? 
Yawn  o'er  the  fate  of  infinite  ?     What  hand. 
Beyond  the  lilackcst  brand  of  censure  bold, 
(To  .speak  a  language  too  well  known  to  thee) 
Would  at  a  moment  give  its  all  to  chance. 
And  stamp  the  die  for  an  et«niity  I 
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Aid  me,  Narcissa !  aid  me  to  keep  pace 
With  destiny ;  and  ere  her  scissors  cut 
My  thread  of  life,  to  break  this  tougher  threail 
Of  moral  death,  that  ties  me  to  the  world. 
Sting  thou  my  slumb'ring  reason  to  send  forth 
A  thought  of  observation  on  the  foe  ; 
To  sally ;  and  survey  the  rapid  march 
Of  his  ten  thousand  messengers  to  man  ; 
Who,  Jehu-like,  behind  him  turns  them  all. 
All  accident  apart,  by  nature  sign'd. 
My  warrant  is  gone  out,  though  dormant  yet ; 
Perhaps  behind  one  moment  lurks  my  fate. 

Must  I  then  forward  only  look  for  death  ? 
Backward  I  turn  mine  eye,  and  find  him  there. 
Man  is  a  self-survivor  ev'ry  year. 
Man,  like  a  stream,  is  in  perpetual  flow. 
Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey, 
My  youth,  my  noon-tide,  his  ;  my  yesterday  : 
The  bold  invader  shares  the  present  hoiu:. 
Each  moment  on  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 
While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease  ; 
And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun  ; 
As  tapers  waste,  that  instant  they  take  fire. 

Shall  we  then  fear,  lest  that  should  come  to  pass, 
Which  comes  to  pass  each  moment  of  our  lives  ? 
If  fear  we  must,  let  that  death  turn  us  pale, 
Which  murders  strength  and  ardour  ;  what  remains 
Should  rather  call  on  death,  than  dread  Ids  call. 
Ye  partners  of  my  fault,  and  my  decline  ! 
Thoughtless  of  death,  but  when  your  neighbour's  knell 
(Rude  visitant ! )  knocks  hard  at  your  dull  sense. 
And  with  its  thunder  scarce  obtains  your  ear  ! 
Be  death  your  theme,  in  ev'ry  place  and  hour  ; 
Nor  longer  want,  ye  monumental  sires ! 
A  brother  tomb  to  tell  you  you  shall  die. 
That  death  you  dread  (so  great  is  nature's  skill !) 
Know,  you  shall  court  before  you  shall  enjoy. 

But  you  are  learn'd  ;  in  volumes,  deep  you  sit ; 
In  wisdom,  shallow  :  pompous  ignorance  ! 
Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  learn'd  ? 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known, 
And  what  that  knowledge,  which  impairs  your  sense. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
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Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field  ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast. 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  nature,  and  experience,  moral  truth  ; 
Of  indispensable,  eternal  fruit ; 
Fniit,  on  which  mortals  feeding,  turn  to  gods  : 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguish'd  names, 
Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride  ; 
Sinking  in  virtue,  as  you  rise  in  fame. 
Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affords 
Light,  but  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  undevout, 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  speculation  shines. 
Awake,  ye  curious  inlagators  !  fond 
Of  knowing  all,  but  what  avails  you  known. 
If  you  would  learn  death's  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  liealth, 
All  dies  of  fortune,  and  all  dates  of  age, 
Together  shook  in  his  impartial  urn, 
Come  forth  at  random  :  or,  if  choice  is  made. 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture,  and  fond  hopes  of  man. 
^Vhat  countless  multitudes  not  only  leave, 
But  deeply  disappoint  us,  by  their  deaths  ! 
Though  great  our  sorrow,  greater  our  surjtrise. 

Like  other  tyrants,  death  delights  to  smite, 
What,  smitten,  most  jiroclaims  the  pride  of  power, 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme, 
To  bid  the  wretch  sunive  the  fortimate  ; 
The  feeble  wrap  tii'  athletic  in  his  shroud  ; 
And  weejiing  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb  : 
Me  thine,  Narci.ssa  I — What  though  .short  thy  date? 
Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long,  which  an.swcrs  life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  dc.serve.s  no  name  ; 
The  man  of  wi.sdoni  is  the  man  of  years. 
In  hoary  youtii  Methusalenis  may  die  ; 
0  how  iiiiMl.'ifetl  on  their  llatt'ring  tombs  I 

Narci.v-.Vs  y.uth  ha.s  lectured  me  thus  far. 
And  ran  her  gaiety  give  •  '  '      / 

That,  like  the  Jcw.s'  fai:  :"  gems, 

Sparkles  in.struction  ;  sii<  n  .i-  liiMis.s  new  light. 
And  opens  more  the  character  of  death  ; 
111  known  to  thee,  Lorenzf> !    Thi.s  thy  vaimt : 
"  Give  death  his  due,  the  wretched,  and  the  old  ; 
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EVn  let  him  sweep  his  nibbish  to  the  grave ; 
Let  him  not  violate  kind  nature's  laws, 
But  o^vn  man  born  to  live  as  well  as  die." 
Wretched  and  old  thou  givest  him  ;  young  aud  gay 
He  takes  ;  and  plunder  is  a  tyrant's  joy. 
What  if  I  prove,  "  The  farthest  from  the  fear. 
Are  often  nearest  to  the  stroke  of  Fate?" 

All,  more  than  common,  menaces  an  end. 
A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life  : 
As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame, 
Glad  spirits  sparkled  from  Narcissa's  eye, 
And  made  youth  younger,  and  taught  life  to  live. 
As  nature's  opposites  wage  endless  war, 
For  this  offence,  as  treason  to  the  deep 
Inviolable  stupor  of  his  reign. 
Where  lust,  and  tiurbulent  ambition,  sleep, 
Death  took  swift  vengeance.    As  he  life  detests. 
More  life  is  still  more  odious  ;  and,  reduced 
By  conquest,  aggrandises  more  his  power. 
But  wherefore  aggrandised  ?    By  Heaven's  decree, 
To  plant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  guard. 
In  awful  expectation  of  our  end. 
Thus  runs  deatli's  dread  commission  :  "  Strike,  but  so, 
As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead." 
Hence  stratagem  delights  him,  and  surjjrise. 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Not  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim  ; 
And,  where  least  fear'd,  their  conquest  triumphs  most. 
This  proves  my  bold  assertion  not  too  bold. 

What  are  his  arts  to  lay  our  fears  asleep  ? 
Tiberian  arts  his  purposes  wrap  up 
In  deep  dissimulation's  darkest  night. 
Like  princes  unconfess'd  in  foreign  courts, 
Who  travel  under  covex,  death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 
He  takes  all  shapes  that  .'^erve  his  black  designs  : 
Though  master  of  a  wider  empire  far 
Than  that,  o'er  which  the  Roman  eagle  flew. 
Like  Nero,  he's  a  fiddler,  charioteer, 
Or  drives  his  phaeton,  in  female  guise  ; 
Quite  unsuspected,  till,  the  wheel  beneath, 
His  disarray'd  oblation  he  devours. 

He  most  afifects  the  forms  least  like  himself, 
His  slender  self.    Hence  burly  corpulence 
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Is  his  familiar  wear,  and  sleek  disguise. 
Behind  the  rosy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk, 
Or  ambush  in  a  smile  ;  or  wanton  dive 
Tn  dimples  deep  ;  love's  eddies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  desjiair. 
Such,  on  Narcissa's  couch  he  loiter'd  long 
Unknown  ;  and,  when  detected,  still  was  seen  -, 
To  smile  ;  such  peace  has  innocence  in  death  I 
Most  hapi)y  they  !  whom  least  Ids  arts  deceive. 
One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  lix'd  on  heaven. 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immorlal  man. 
Long  on  his  wiles  a  piqued,  and  jealous  spy, 
I've  seen,  or  dreamt  I  saw,  the  tyrant  dress  ; 
Lay  by  his  horrors,  and  put  on  his  smiles. 
Say,  muse,  fur  thou  remember  st,  call  it  back, 
And  show  Lorenzo  the  suq)rising  scene  ; 
If 'twas  a  dream,  his  genius  can  explain. 

'Twas  in  a  circle  of  the  gay  I  stood. 
Death  would  have  enter'd  ;  Nature  push'd  him  back  ; 
Suj»i)orted  by  a  doctor  of  renown. 
His  point  he  gain'd.     Then  artfully  dismi.<^s'd 
The  sage  ;  for  death  design'd  to  be  conceal'd. 
He  gave  an  old  vivacious  usurer 
His  meagre  a'^pect,  and  his  naked  bones  ; 
In  gratitude  f«r  plumping  up  his  jircy, 
A  pamper'd  sj)eiidthrift ;  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well-fashion'd  figure,  and  cockaded  brow, 
He  to'ik  in  change,  and  underneath  the  pritle 
Of  co.stly  linen,  tnck'd  his  filthy  shroud. 
His  crfioki'd  1k>w  he  straighten'd  to  a  cane  ; 
And  hid  his  deadly  shafts  in  Myra's  eye. 

The  dreadful  ma.'<(]uerader,  thus  equip'd, 
Out-.sallics  on  adventures.     Ask  you  where  i 
Where  is  be  not  i    For  his  peculiar  haunts. 
Let  this  suftico  ;  sure  as  night  follows  day. 
Death  trea<ls  in  p!ea.sure's  footsteps  ruimd  the  world, 
When  pleasure  treads  the  jtaths,  which  reason  sliuns. 
When,  against  rca.son,  ri"t  shuts  the  door, 
Ami  gaiety  suj>i>lies  the  ]>Iaoe  <>f  sen.se. 
Then,  foremost  at  the  banquet  and  tlie  ball, 
Death  leads  the  dance,  or  stanqis  the  deadly  die  ; 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  comiK-frs, 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  sec  them  laugh  ul  him, 
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As  absent  far  :  and  Avhen  the  revel  burns, 
When  fear  is  banished,  and  triumphant  thought. 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  moon, 
Against  him  turns  the  key  ;  and  bids  him  sup 
With  their  progenitors— he  drops  his  mask ; 
Frowns  out  at  full ;  they  start,  despair,  expire. 

Scarce  with  more  sudden  terror  and  surprise, 
From  his  black  masque  of  nitre,  touch'd  by  fire, 
He  bursts,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treacliery. 
And  more  than  simjile  conquest,  in  the  fiend? 

And  now,  Lorenzo,  dost  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  security,  because  unknown 
Which  moment  is  commission' d  to  destroy  ? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 
Is  death  uncertain  ?  Therefore  thou  be  fix'd  ; 
Fix'd  as  a  sentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  expectation  of  the  coming  foe. 
Rouse,  stand  in  arms,  nor  lean  against  thy  spear  ; 
Lest  slumber  steal  one  moment  o'er  thy  soul. 
And  fate  surprise  thee  nodding.    Watch,  be  strong  ; 
Tlius  give  each  day  the  merit,  and  renown, 
Of  dying  well ;  thougli  doom'd  but  once  to  die. 
Nor  let  life's  period  hidden  (as  from  most) 
Hide  too  from  thee  the  precious  use  of  life. 

Early,  not  sudden,  was  Narcissa's  fate. 
Soon,  not  surprising,  death  his  visit  paid. 
Her  thought  went  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
Nor  gaiety  forgot  it  was  to  die : 
Though  fortune  too  (our  third  and  final  theme), 
As  an  accomplice,  play'd  her  gaudy  plumes, 
And  ev'ry  glitt'ring  gewgaw,  on  her  sight. 
To  dazzle,  and  debauch  it  from  its  mark. 
Death's  dreadful  advent  is  the  mark  of  man  ; 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it,  is  blind. 
Fortune,  with  youth  and  gaiety,  conspired 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happiness 
(If  happiness  on  earth)  to  crown  her  brow. 
And  could  death  charge  through  such  a  shining  shield  i 

That  shining  shield  invites  the  tyrant's  spear, 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims. 
And  strongly  preach  humility  to  man. 
0  how  portentous  is  prosperity  ! 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens,  while  it  shines ! 
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Few  years  but  yield  us  pro<"f  of  death's  ambition, 
To  cull  ills  victims  from  the  fairest  fold, 
And  sheath  his  shafts  in  all  tl>e  iiii<le  of  life. 
^Vhen  flooded  with  abumlance,  iniqiled  o'er 
With  recent  honours,  Moom'd  with  ev'ry  bliss, 
Set  up  in  osteiitation,  made  the  gaze, 
The  gaudy  centre,  of  tlie  public  eye, 
When  fortune  thus  has  toss'd  her  child  in  air, 
Snatch'd  from  the  covert  of  an  humble  state, 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  dropt  at  once. 
Our  morning's  envy  !  and  our  evening's  sigh  ! 
As  if  her  bounties  were  the  signal  given, 
The  flow'ry  wreatli  to  mark  the  sacrifice, 
And  call  death's  arrows  on  the  destined  prey. 

High  fortune  seems  in  cruel  league  witli  fate. 
Ask  you  for  what  ?  To  give  his  war  on  man 
Tiie  deeper  dread,  and  more  illustrious  ^)o\\  ; 
Thus  to  keep  daring  mortals  mure  in  awe. 
And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  tlie  .suhlimo 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  iiigli, 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bough, 
Rock'd  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  tall  ? 
Granting  grim  deatii  at  equal  distance  there  ; 
Yet  peace  begins  just  where  ambition  ends. 
What  makes  man  wretche<l  ?  Happiness  denied  ? 
Lorenzo  !  no  :  'Tis  iiapjiincss  di.sdain'd. 
She  comes  too  meanly  dress'd  to  win  our  smile  ; 
And  calls  herself  Content,  a  homely  name  ! 
Our  tlame  is  transjuprt,  and  content  our  scorn. 
And>ition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her, 
And  weds  a  t>il,  a  tcm]>cst,  in  her  stead  ; 
A  temjKJst  to  wann  transport  near  of  kin. 
Unknowing  what  our  mortal  state  admits, 
Life's  nuMlcst  joys  we  ruin,  while  we  raise  ; 
And  all  our  ecstasies  are  wounds  to  i)eace  ; 
Peace,  the  full  jwrtion  of  mankind  U-Iow. 

And  since  thy  jw.t-  ■    ■!■    -   ninbitious  youth  I 
Of  fortune  fomi !  a  of  thy  fate! 

As  late  I  drew  dcatli .  ,     ,  .    .  ;o  stir  up 
Thy  wholesome  fears  ;  now,  drawn  in  contra.st,  .'c 
Gay  fortune's,  thy  v.-iin  !;■  1 1  ^  t'.  niniinaiid. 
See,  high  in  air,  th' 

Unlocks  her  casket,    ■  w.are, 

And  calls  the  giddy  winds  to  puti  altrond 
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Her  random  bounties  o'er  the  gaping  throng. 
All  rush  rapacious  ;  friends  o'er  trodden  friends  ; 
Sons  o'er  tlieir  fathers,  subjects  o'er  their  kings, 
Priests  o'er  their  gods,  and  lovers  o'er  the  fair, 
(Still  more  adored)  to  snatch  the  golden  shower. 

Gold  glitters  most,  where  virtue  shines  no  more  ; 
As  stars  from  absent  sons  have  leave  to  shine. 
0  what  a  precious  jiack  of  votaries 
Unkennell'd  from  the  prisons,  and  the  stews, 
Pour  iDj  all  op'ning  in  their  idol's  praise  ; 
All,  ardent,  eye  each  wafture  of  her  hand. 
And,  wide-expanding  their  voracious  jaws, 
Morsel  on  morsel  swallow  down  unchew'd, 
Untasted,  through  mad  appetite  for  more  ; 
Gorged  to  the  throat,  yet  lean  and  rav'nous  still. 
Sagacious  all,  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.     If  (blest  chance  !) 
Court-zephyrs  sweetly  breathe,  they  launch,  they  fly, 
O'er  just,  o'er  sacred,  all-forbidden  ground, 
Drunk  with  the  burning  scent  of  place  or  power. 
Staunch  to  the  foot  of  lucre,  till  they  die. 

Or,  if  for  men  you  take  them,  as  I  mark 
Their  manners,  thou  their  various  fates  survey. 
With  aim  mis-measured,  and  impetuous  speed. 
Some  darting,  strike  their  ardent  wish  far  off. 
Through  fury  to  possess  it :  some  succeed. 
But  stumble,  and  let  fall  the  taken  prize. 
For  some,  by  sudden  blasts,  'tis  whirl'd  away. 
And  lodged  in  bosoms  that  ne'er  dreamt  of  gain. 
To  some  it  sticks  so  close,  that,  when  torn  oft". 
Torn  is  the  man,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 
Some,  o'er-enamour'd  of  their  bags,  run  mad. 
Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of  bread. 
Together  some  (unhappy  rivals  !  (seize, 
And  rend  abundance  into  poverty ; 
Loud  croaks  the  raven  of  the  law,  and  smiles : 
Smiles  too  the  goddess  ;  but  smiles  most  at  those, 
(Just  victims  of  exorbitant  desire  !) 
Who  perish  at  their  own  request,  and,  whelm'd 
Beneath  her  load  of  lavish  grants,  expire. 
Fortune  is  famous  for  lier  numbers  slain. 
The  number  small,  which  happiness  can  bear. 
Though  various  for  a  while  their  fates  ;  ul  last 
One  curse  involves  them  all :  at  death's  approach, 
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All  read  their  riches  backward  into  loss, 
And  moiini,  in  just  proportion  to  their  store. 

Aixl  death's  approacli  (if  orthodox  my  song) 
Is  hastcn'd  by  the  lure  of  fortune's  smiles. 
And  art  thou  still  a  glutton  of  bright  gold  ? 
Au'l  art  thou  still  rapacious  of  thy  ruin  / 
Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow  ; 
A  blow,  which,  while  it  executes,  alaniis  ; 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  single  fall. 
As  wiien  some  stately  growth  of  oak,  or  pine, 
Which  nods  aloft,  and  proudly  spreads  her  shade, 
The  sun's  defiance,  and  the  Hock's  defence  ; 
By  tlie  strong  strokes  of  lab'riug  hinds  subdued, 
Loud  groans  her  last,  and,  nishing  from  her  hei.lit. 
In  cumbrous  ruin,  tlnuulere  to  the  ground  : 
The  conscious  forest  trembles  at  tlie  shock, 
And  hill,  and  stream,  and  distant  dale,  resound. 

These  high-aim'd  darts  of  death,  ami  these  alone, 
Should  I  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full. 
A  quiver,  which,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
Or  near  heaven's  archer,  in  the  zodiac,  hung, 
(So  coidd  it  be)  sliould  draw  the  public  eye, 
The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind  ! 
A  constellation  awful,  yet  benign, 
To  guide  tlie  gay  through  life's  temi>estuous  wave  , 
Nor  suffer  them  to  strike  the  common  rock, 
"  From  greater  danger  to  grow  more  secure, 
And,  wrajit  in  hajipiness,  forget  their  fate." 

Lysandcr,  hajijiy  pa.st  the  common  lot, 
\\  as  warn'd  of  lianger,  but  too  gay  to  fear. 
He  woo'd  the  fair  Asjiasia  :  she  was  kind  : 
In  youth,  fnnn,  fortune,  fame,  they  both  were  blest  ; 
All  who  knew,  envied  ;  yet  in  envy  loved  : 
Can  fancy  form  more  fini.-h'd  liaii]iiiioss  I 
Fix'd  was  the  nuptial  hour.     Her  stately  donie^ 
Rose  on  the  .sounding  l)each.    The  glittering  sjiiri.- 
Float  in  the  wave,  and  break  against  the  shore  : 
So  break  those  glitt'ring  shadows,  himian  joys. 
The  faithless  morning  smiled  :  he  takes  his  Icavi-, 
To  re-eiiibrace,  in  ecsta-sics,  at  eve. 
The  rising  storm  forbids.    The  news  arrives 
Untold,  she  saw  it  in  her  servant's  eye. 
^'he  felt  it  seen  'her  heart  was  apt  to  feel) ; 
And,  drown'd,  withotit  the  furious  ocean's  aid 
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In  suffocating  sorrows,  shares  his  tomh. 

Now,  round  the  sumptuous,  bridal  monument, 

Tlie  guilty  billows  innocently  roar  ; 

And  the  rougli  sailors  passing,  drop  a  tear. 

A  tear? — Can  tears  suffice  ? — But  not  for  me 

How  vain  our  efforts  !  and  our  arts,  how  vain  ! 

The  d'stant  train  of  thought  I  took,  to  shun, 

Has  thrown  me  on  my  fate — These  died  together  ; 

Happy  in  ruin  ;  undivorced  by  death  ! 

Or  ne'er  to  meet,  or  ne'er  to  part-,  is  peace — 

Narcissa  !  Pity  bleeds  at  thought  of  tliee. 

Yet  thou  wast  only  near  me  ;  not  myself. 

Survive  myself  \~  That  cures  all  other  woe. 

Narcissa  lives  ;  Philander  is  forgot. 

0  the  soft  commerce  !  0  the  tender  ties. 

Close-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart ! 

Which,  broken,  break  them  ;  and  drain  off  the  soul 

Of  human  joy  ;  and  make  it  pain  to  live — 

And  is  it  then  to  live  \    When  such  friends  part, 

'Tis  the  survivor  dies — My  heart,  no  more 
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THE   INFIDEL   RECLAIMED  : 

CONTAINING  THE  NATURE,  PROOF,  AND  IJEPORTANCE  OF  IMMOBTALUT 

PART    I. 

WHERE,  AltONG  OTHER  THINGS,  GLORY  AND  RICHES  ARE  PARTICCI.ARLT 

CONSIDERED. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  PELHAM. 
PREFACE. 

Few  ages  have  been  deeper  in  dispute  about  religion  than  this.  The 
dispute  about  religion,  and  the  practice  of  it,  stldom  go  together.  The 
Shorter,  therefore,  the  dispute,  the  better.  I  think  it  may  be  reduced  to 
this  single  question,  Is  man  immortal,  or  is  he  not?  If  he  is  not,  all  our 
disputes  are  mere  amusements,  or  trials  of  skill.  In  this  case,  truth, 
reason,  religion,  which  give  our  discourses  such  pomp  and  solemnity,  are 
(as  \viU  be  shown)  mere  empty  sounds,  without  any  meaning  in  them. 
IJut  if  man  is  immortal,  it  will  behove  him  to  be  very  serious  about 
cfcrnal  consequences;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  truly  religions.  And  this 
great  fundamental  truth,  unestablished,  or  unawakened  in  the  minds  of 
men,  is,  I  conceive,  the  real  source  and  support  of  all  our  infidelity;  how 
remote  soever  the  particular  objections  advanced  may  seem  to  be  from 
it. 

Sensible  appearances  affect  most  men  much  more  than  abstract  reason- 
ings; and  we  daily  see  bodies  drop  around  us,  but  the  si^nl  is  invisible. 
The  Tiower  which  Inclination  has  over  the  judgment  is  greater  than  Cfln 
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be  well  conceived  by  those  that  have  not  had  an  experience  of  it;  anl  of 
what  numbi-TS  is  it  the  gad  interest  thjt  souls  should  nut  sunlve!  The 
heathen  world  confessed,  that  they  rather  hoped,  than  finnly  believed 
Immortality!  And  how  nr.any  heathens  have  we  still  amongst  us!  The 
sacred  page  assures  us,  that  life  and  immortality  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gospel:  but  by  how  many  is  the  Gospel  rejected,  or  overlooked! 
From  these  conMd  rations,  and  from  my  being,  accidentally,  i>ri\-y  to  the 
sentiments  of  sonic  |ia;ticular  persons,  1  have  been  long  persu.ided  that 
most,  if  not  all,  our  infidels  (wliatever  name  they  take,  and  whatever 
scheme,  for  argument's  sake,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance, 
tliey  patronise)  are  supported  in  their  deplorable  error,  by  some  doubt 
of  tneir  Immortality,  at  the  bottom.  And  I  am  satistlcd,  that  men  once 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  immortality,  are  not  far  from  b>  ing  Chris- 
tians. For  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  fully  consciou!>  eteraal  pain 
or  happiness  will  certainly  be  his  lot,  bhould  not  earnestly,  and  Im- 
partially, Inquire  after  the  surest  means  uf  escaping  one,  and  securing  the 
other.  And  of  such  an  earnest  and  impartial  inquiry,  I  well  know  the 
Consequence. 

Here,  therefore,  in  proof  of  this  most  fundamental  truth,  some  plain 
arguments  arc  offer,  d ;  arguments  derived  from  principles  which  intldels 
admit  in  conirijon  wi;li  believers;  arguments,  which  appear  to  nic  alto- 
gether irresi-tiblc;  anci  ^uch  as,  I  am  satUtied,  will  have  great  weight  with 
all  who  give  themselves  the  small  trouble  of  looking  seriously  Into  their 
own  bosoms,  and  of  observing,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  attcniion, 
what  daily  passes  round  about  them  in  the  world.  If  some  arguments 
sliall  here  occur,  which  others  have  declined,  they  are  submitted,  with 
all  deference  to  better  judgments  in  this,  of  all  points  the  most  im- 
portant. Fur,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  that  Is  no  longer  disputed;  but 
it  b  undisputed  for  tliLt  reason  only ;  viz.,  because,  where  the  least  pre- 
t<  nre  to  resvin  it  ailmiited,  it  mu.st  for  ever  be  indbiputablc.  And  of 
Ojnsequence  no  man  can  be  betrayed  into  a  dlsput-  of  that  nainrc  by 
vanity;  which  has  a  principle  sh.tre  in  animating  our  modern  comliMianti 
■gainst  other  artlclea  of  our  belief. 

Sue  '  (fur  I  know  not  yet  Iter  name  iu  licaven) 
Not  early,  like  NarcLssa,  left  the  scetie  ; 
Nor  suiifJen,  like  Pliilamier.     What  arail  i 
This  seeming  mitigation  hut  inflames ; 
Thi.s  fancied  mclcine  heightens  tiie  disease. 
Tlie  longer  known,  the  closer  still  she  grew  ; 
And  gra<liial  parting  is  a  gradual  death. 
'Ti-s  the  grim  tyrant's  engine,  which  extorts,    - 
Hy  tardy  pres-sure's  still-incrca-sing  weight, 
Fp'm  hardest  hearts,  cnfession  of  di.stre.ss. 

0  tlie  I'liig,  dark  ajiproacli  tiirniglt  years  of  pain, 
Dentil's  gallery!  (migiit  I  dare  to  cjill  it  so) 
With  diurnal  donht,  and  sahle  terror  hung  ; 
Sick  hoiHi's  pale  lamp  ita  oidy  glimm'ring  ray 
There,  fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordain'd, 
For'uid  self-love  itacif  to  flatUir,  there. 

'  Referring  to  Night  V. 
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How  oft  I  gazed,  prophetically  sad ! 

How  oft  I  saw  her  dead,  while  yet  in  smiles ! 

In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine. 

She  spoke  me  comfort,  and  increased  my  pain. 

Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 

By  slow,  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap, 

In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground, 

Death  urged  liis  deadly  siege  ;  in  spite  of  art, 

Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  nature  lends 

To  succour  frail  humanity.     Ye  stars  ! 

(Not  now  first  made  familiar  to  my  sight) 

And  thou,  0  moon  !  bear  witness  ;  many  a  night 

He  tore  the  pillow  from  beneath  my  head. 

Tied  dovni  my  sore  atteiitiou  to  the  shock, 

By  ceaseless  depredations  on  a  life 

Dearer  than  tliat  he  left  me.    Dreadful  post 

Of  observation !  darker  ev'ry  hour ! 

Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink, 

And  pointed  at  eternity  below  ; 

When  my  soul  shudder'd  at  futurity; 

When,  on  a  moment's  point,  th'  important  die 

Of  life  and  death  spun  doubtful,  ere  it  fell. 

And  turn'd  up  life  ;  my  title  to  more  woe. 

But  why  more  woe  ?  More  comfort  let  it  be. 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  that  which  wish'd  to  die  ; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  wretchedness  and  pain  ; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  what  incumber'd,  gall'd, 
Block'd  up  the  pass,  and  barr'd  from  real  life. 
Where  dwells  that  wish  most  ardent  of  the  wise  ? 
Too  dark  the  sun  to  see  it ;  highest  stars 
Too  low  to  reach  it ;  death,  gi-eat  death  alone, 
O'er  stars  and  sun,  triumphant,  lauds  us  there. 

Nor  dreadful  our  transition ;  though  the  mind 
An  artist  at  creating  self-alarms, 
Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude, 
Is  prone  to  paint  it  dreadful.    Who  can  take 
Death's  portrait  true  ?  The  tyi'ant  never  sat. 
Our  sketch  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all ; 
Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  tells  one  single  tale. 
Death,  and  liis  image  rising  in  the  brain. 
Bear  faint  resemblance  ;  never  are  alike  ; 
Fear  shakes  the  pencil ;  fancy  loves  excess  ; 
Dark  ignorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades  : 
4nd  these  the  formidable  picture  draw. 
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But  grant  the  worst ;  'tis  past ;  new  prospects  rise  ; 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  Ler  tomb. 
Far  other  views  our  contemplation  claim, 
Views  that  o'erpay  the  rigours  of  our  life  ; 
Views  that  susi)end  our  at,'onies  in  death. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortality, 
Wrapt  in  the  single,  the  triumphant  thought  I 
Long  life  might  lapse,  age  unperceived  come  on  ; 
And  find  the  soul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  uatui'e,  i)roof,  imiiortance,  fire  my  song. 
0  tliat  my  song  could  enudate  my  soul ! 
Like  her,  immortal.    No ! — the  soul  disdains 
A  mark  so  mean ;  far  nobler  hope  inflames ; 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  tiie  laurel,  but  the  palm,  inspire. 

Thy  nature,  immortality !  who  knows  / 
And  yet  wiio  knows  it  not  /  It  i.'*  but  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  culnur  spun, 
And  spun  for  ever  ;  dipt  Ijy  cniel  fate 
In  Stygian  dye,  how  black,  how  brittle  here  ! 
How  sliurt  our  corresjiondence  with  the  sun  ! 
And  while  it  la.sts,  inglorious !  Our  best  deetls, 
IIow  wanting  in  their  weight !  Our  highest  joys 
Small  cordials  to  .sujiport  us  in  our  ]>ain. 
And  give  us  strength  to  suffer.    But  how  great 
To  mingle  interests,  eonver.«e,  amities, 
With  all  the  sons  of  rea.son,  scatter'd  wiile 
Through  haliitable  space,  wherever  born, 
Howe'er  endow'd  !  To  live  free  citizens 
Of  universal  nature  I  Tt>  lay  hold 
By  nmre  than  feelde  faith  on  the  Sui>renie  I 
To  call  iieaven's  rich  unfathoninble  mines 
(Mines,  which  supj>ort  archangels  in  tiieir  state 
Our  own  !  To  ri.se  in  sciena*,  as  in  bli.<;s, 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  tlie  skies  ! 
To  read  creation  ;  read  it.s  mighty  plan 
In  the  bare  b<'.som  of  the  I^eity! 
The  plan,  and  execution,  to  collate  ! 
To  see,  l)efore  each  >;lance  of  i>iercing  thouglit. 
All  cloud,  all  .'•hadow,  blown  remote  ;  and  leave 
No  mystery— but  that  of  love  divine, 
Whiclj  lift-,  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wing, 
From  earth's  aceldama,  tliis  field  of  blo<>tl, 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill, 
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From  darkness,  and  from  dust,  to  such  a  scene ! 
Love's  element !  true  joy's  illustrious  home  ! 
From  earth's  sad  contrast  (now  deplored)  more  fair ! 
What  exquisite  vicissitude  of  fate  ! 
Bless'd  absolution  of  our  blackest  hour  ! 

Lorenzo,  these  are  thoughts  that  make  man  man, 
The  wise  illumine,  aggrandise  the  great. 
How  great  (while  yet  v^e  tread  the  kindred  clod, 
And  ev'ry  moment  fear  to  sink  beneath 
The  clod  we  tread  ;  soon  trodden  by  our  sons) 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  time's  pursuits. 
To  stop,  and  pause,  involved  in  high  presage. 
Through  the  long  vista  of  a  thousand  years. 
To  stand  contemplating  our  distant  selves, 
As  in  a  magnifying  mirror  seen, 
Enlarged,  ennobled,  elevate,  divine  ! 
To  prophesy  our  own  futurities  ; 
To  gaze  in  thought  on  what  all  thought  transcends  ! 
To  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  of  joys 
As  far  beyond  conception  as  desert, 
Ourselves  tlie  astonish'd  talkers,  and  the  tale  ! 

Lorenzo,  swells  thy  bosom  at  the  thought  1 
The  swell  becomes  thee  :  'tis  an  honest  pride. 
Revere  thyself ; — and  yet  thyself  despise. 
His  nature  no  man  can  o'er-rate  :  and  none 
Can  underrate  his  merit.    Take  good  heed. 
Nor  there  be  modest,  where  thou  shouldst  be  proud  : 
That  almost  universal  error  shun. 
How  just  our  pride,  when  we  behold  those  heights ! 
Not  those  ambition  paints  in  air,  but  those 
Reason  points  out,  and  ardent  virtue  gains  ; 
And  angels  emulate  ;  our  pride  how  just ! 
When  mount  we  ?    When  these  shackles  cast  ?    When 

quit 
This  cell  of  the  creation  ?  This  small  nest, 
Stuck  in  a  corner  of  the  universe, 
Wrapp'd  up  in  fleecy  cloud,  and  fine-spun  air  ? 
Fine-spun  to  sense  ;  hut  gross  and  feculent 
To  souls  celestial ;  souls  ordain'd  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  gales,  and  drink  a  purer  sky ; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  time's  farther  shore, 
Where  virtue  reigns,  enrich' d  with  full  arrears  ; 
WhDe  pomp  imperial  begs  an  alms  of  peace. 

In  empire  high,  or  in  proud  science  deep, 
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Ye  born  of  earth  I  on  what  can  you  confer, 
Witli  half  the  Jigiiity,  with  Iialf  the  gain, 
The  gtist,  the  i,'low  of  ratiunal  delight, 
As  on  tliis  theme,  which  angels  praise  and  share  I 
]\Iau's  fates  and  favours  are  a  theme  in  heaven. 

^^'hat  wretched  repetition  cloys  us  here  ! 
What  periodic  ix)tions  for  the  sick  ! 
Disteiuper'd  bodies  !  and  distemper'd  minds  ! 
In  an  eternity,  what  scenes  shall  strike  I 
Adventures  thicken  !  novelties  surprise  ! 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  uiu-avel,  there  ! 
What  full  day  i>our  on  all  the  paths  of  heaven, 
And  light  the  Almighty's  foutsteps  in  the  deep  ! 
How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 
Unwind,  at  once,  the  labyrinths  of  fate, 
And  straighten  its  inextricable  maze  ! 

If  inextinguishable  thirst  in  man 
To  know  ;  liow  rich,  how  full,  our  banquet  there  I 
There,  not  the  moral  world  alone  unfulds  ; 
The  world  material,  lately  seen  in  shades, 
And,  in  those  shades,  by  fragments  only  seen, 
And  seen  those  fragments  by  the  lalVring  eye, 
Uultroken,  then,  illastrious,  and  entire, 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  universal  frame. 
In  full  dimensions,  swells  to  the  survey ; 
And  enters,  at  one  glance,  the  ravish'd  sight. 
From  some  sui)erinr  point  i^where,  who  can  tell  ? 
Suffice  it,  'tis  a  jmiiit  where  gods  reside) 
How  shall  the  stranger  man's  illumined  eye, 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  unMimded  s]>ace, 
Behold  an  infinite  »f  Heating  worlds 
Divide  the  crystal  waves  of  ether  jturc, 
In  endle.ss  voyage,  withotit  i>ort  /  the  least 
Of  tliese  di.sseminated  orl>s,  Jiow  great ! 
Great  as  they  are,  what  nmnbers  these  surpa«.s', 
Huge,  a-s  Leviathan,  to  that  .small  race, 
Tho.se  twinkling  nmltitudcs  of  little  life, 
He  .swalIow.s  unpcrceivcd  !  stujicndous  these  I 
Yet  what  arc  these  stujicndous  to  the  whole? 
As  jiarticles,  a.s  atoms  ill-iterceived  ; 
A.s  circulating  globules  in  our  veins  ; 
S-i  vast  the  plan.     Fecundity  divine  ! 
Exub'rant  snurce  !  pcrhaj'S,  I  wrong  thee  stilL 

If  admiration  is  a  source  of  joy, 
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What  transport  hence  !  yet  this  the  least  in  heaven. 

What  this  to  that  iUustrious  robe  he  wears, 

Who  toss'd  this  mass  of  wonders  frcni  his  hand, 

A  specimen,  an  earnest  of  his  power  ? 

'Tis  to  that  glory,  whence  all  glory  flows, 

As  the  mead's  meanest  floweret  to  the  sun, 

Wliich  gave  it  l)irth.     But  what,  this  sun  of  heaven  ? 

This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blest  ? 

Death,  only  death,  the  question  can  resolve. 

By  death,  cheap-bought  the  ideas  of  our  joy ; 

The  bare  ideas  !  solid  happiness 

So  distant  from  its  shadow  chased  below. 

And  chase  we  still  the  phantom  through  the  fire, 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  and  precipice,  till  death  1 
And  toil  we  still  for  sxiblunary  pay? 
Defy  the  dangers  of  the  field  and  flood. 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  all, 
Our  more  than  vitals  spin  (if  no  regard 
To  great  futurity)  in  curious  webs 
Of  subtle  thought,  and  exquisite  design  ; 
(Fine  net-work  of  the  brain  !)  to  catch  a  fly! 
The  momentary  buzz  of  vain  renown  ! 
A  name  !  a  mortal  immortality ! 

Or  (meaner  still!)  instead  of  grasping  air, 
For  sordid  lucre  i)lunge  me  in  the  mire  ; 
Drudge,  sweat,  through  every  shame,  for  ev'ry  gain, 
For  vile  contaminating  trash  ;  throw  up 
Our  hope  in  heaven,  our  dignity  with  man  ? 
And  deify  the  dirt,  matured  to  gold  ? 
Ambition,  avarice  ;  the  two  demons  these. 
Which  goad  through  every  slough  our  human  herd, 
Hard-travell'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
How  low  the  wretches  stoop  !  how  steep  they  climb  ! 
These  demons  burn  mankind  ;  but  most  possess 
Lorenzo's  bosom,  and  turn  out  the  skies. 

Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity? 
And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  the  shore 
To  cover  ocean  ?  or  a  mote,  the  sun  ? 
Glory  and  wealth  !  have  they  this  blinding  power  I 
What  if  to  them  I  prove  Lorenzo  T)lind  ? 
Woidd  it  surprise  thee  ?  be  thou  then  surpris'd  ; 
Thou  neither  know'st :  their  nature  learn  from  me. 

Mark  well,  as  foreign  as  these  subjects  seem, 
What  close  counection  ties  them  to  my  theme. 
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First,  what  is  true  ambition?  the  pursuit 

Of  glory,  nothing  less  than  man  can  share. 

"Were  they  as  vain,  as  gaudy-niindeJ  man, 

As  Hatulent  with  fumes  of  sdf-aiiplause, 

Tiieir  arts  and  conquests  animals  might  boast, 

And  claim  their  laurel  crowns,  as  well  as  we  ; 

But  not  celestial.     Here  we  stand  alone  ; 

As  in  our  form,  distinct,  pre-eminent ; 

]f  prone  in  thought,  our  .stature  is  our  shame ; 

And  man  should  blush,  his  forehead  meets  tlie  skies. 

The  visible  and  present  are  for  bmtes, 

A  slender  portion  !  and  a  narrow  bound  ! 

These  reason,  witli  an  energy  divine, 

O'erleaps  ;  and  claims  the  future  and  unseen  ; 

The  vast  unseen  !  the  future  fathomless  1 

When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point, 

Leaving  gruss  nature's  sediments  below, 

Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 

The  .sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 

Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man. 

This  is  ambition  :  this  is  human  fire. 

Can  i)art.s  or  place  (two  bold  jjretenders  !)  make 
Lorenzo  great,  and  pluck  him  from  the  throng  i 

Genius  and  art,  ambition's  bciasted  wing", 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.     A  feeble  aid  ! 
Dedalian  eriLrin'ry!  if  these  alone 
AssLst  our  fiight,  fame's  fliglit  is  glor)''s  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  liigh, 
Our  height  U  but  the  gibljct  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  lichiild. 
When  I  l>ehoM  a  genius  bright,  and  bjuse, 
Of  tow'ring  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims  ; 
Mcthink  I  .see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal,    , 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust 
Stnick  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight, 

At  once  compassion  soft,  and  envy,  rise 

]U\t  wherefore  envy?  talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  wortli.  are  shining  instrumenta 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
IllustriouH,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
I'lain  <^cnsc  but  rarely  lea/ls  its  far  astray. 
Ileason  the  means,  affections  choose  our  end  ; 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain  ; 

What  is  a  Pelliam's  head,  to  Pelham's  heart? 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends,  and  means,  make  wisdom  :  worldly-wise 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 
Nor  flatter  station  :  what  is  station  high  ? 
'Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts,  and  begs  ; 
It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  thi'ong. 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charitj'. 
Monarchs  and  ministers,  are  awful  names  ; 
Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 
Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 
External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee, 
To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 
The  meanest  slave  ;  all  more  is  merit's  due, 
Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right ; 
Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 
Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  worth  ; 
Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 
Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 
And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 
Let  the  small  savage  boast  liis  silver  fur  ; 
His  royal  robe  unborrow'd,  and  unbought, 
His  own,  descending  fairly  from  his  sires. 
Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery, 
And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  without  ? 
Can  place  or  lessen  us,  or  aggrandise? 
Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  alps  ; 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales, 
^ach  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself : 
Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  pyramids  : 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  ? 
The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 
Hear,  and  assent.    Thy  bosom  burns  for  power  ; 
What  station  charms  thee ?  I'll  install  thee  there  ; 
'Tis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  before  ? 
Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 
Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  ? 
That  treach'rous  pride  betrays  tliy  dignity  ; 
That  pride  defames  humanity,  and  calls 
The  being  mean,  which  staffs  or  strings  can  raise. 
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That  pride,  like  hooded  hawks,  in  darkness  soars, 

From  blindness  bold,  and  tow'ring  to  the  skie-. 

'Tis  born  of  ignorance,  which  knows  not  man  : 

An  angel's  second  ;  nor  his  second,  long. 

A  Nero  quitting  his  imperial  throne, 

And  courting  glorj-  from  the  tinkling  string. 

But  faintly  shadows  an  immortal  .soul. 

With  empire's  self,  to  pride,  or  rapture,  fired, 

If  noiiler  motives  minister  no  cure. 

Even  vanity  forbids  thee  to  be  vain. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place  :  'tis  more  ; 
It  makes  the  jw.st  stand  candidate  for  thee  ; 
3Iakcs  more  tiian  monarchs,  makes  an  honest  man  ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth 
And  though  it  wears  no  riband,  'tis  renown  ; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quite  thee,  though  disgraced 
Nor  leave  thee  i)endent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts  ; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man. 
By  jiointing  at  his  origin  and  end  ; 
Milk,  and  a  swathe,  at  first,  bis  whole  demand  ; 
Ills  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf,  or  stone  ; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  small. 

Souls  tnily  great  dart  forward  on  the  wing 
Of  just  ambition,  to  the  grand  result, 
The  curtain's  fall  ;  there,  see  the  bu.skin'd  chief 
I'nshod  beliind  this  momentaiy  scene  ; 
Ileduced  to  his  own  .stature,  low  or  high, 
A.s  vice,  or  virtue,  .sinks  him,  or  .sublimes  ; 
And  laugh  at  this  faiita.'^tic  nnniimery. 
This  antic  jirelude  of  grote^que  events, 
Where  ilwarfs  are  often  stilted,  and  betray 
A  littleness  of  .soul  by  worlds  o'ernm. 
And  nations  laid  in  bIoo<l.     Dread  sacrifice 
To  Christain  jiride  !  which  had  with  horror  .'Jiock'd 
The  darkest  paeans,  offcr'd  to  their  gods. 

0  th"U  vtojtt  (.'/in'Mian^  enemy  to  peace  : 
Again  in  arms  !  Atrain  pmvoking  fate  / 
That  priticc,  and  that  alone,  is  tnily  great, 
Who  draws  tbo  sword  reluctant,  gladly  f-heaths  ; 
On  emi)ire  builds  what  empire  far  outweiKliJ., 
And  makes  his  throno  a  .scafl'oM  to  the  skie*. 

W  hy  this  so  rare  1  localise  forgot  of  all 
'  Titin  •Mnmed  by  Kln((«  of  Franc«L 
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The  day  of  death  ;  that  venerable  day, 

\Vhich  sits  as  judge  ;  that  day,  whicli  shall  proiioimce 

On  all  our  days,  absolve  them,  or  condemn. 

Lorenzo,  never  shut  thy  thought  against  it ; 

Be  levees  ne'ei'  so  full,  aftbrd  it  room, 

And  give  it  audience  in  the  cabinet. 

That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart, 

Will  tell  thee  fair,  if  thou  art  great,  or  mean. 

To  dote  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left, 
Is  that  ambition  i  then  let  flames  descend. 
Point  to  the  centre  their  inverted  spires. 
And  learn  hiuniliation  from  a  soul, 
Which  boast  her  lineage  from  celestial  fire. 
Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise  ; 
The  world,  which  cancels  nature's  right  and  wrong, 
And  casts  new  wisdom  :  ev'n  the  grave  man  lends 
His  solemn  face,  to  countenance  the  coin. 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak,  the  richest  poor, 
The  most  ambitious,  unambitious,  mean  ; 
In  triumph,  mean  ;  and  abject,  on  a  throne. 
Nothing  can  make  it  less  than  mad  in  man, 
To  put  forth  all  his  ardour,  all  his  art. 
And  give  his  soul  her  full  unbounded  flight. 
But  reaching  him,  who  gave  her  wings  to  fly. 
When  blind  ambition  quite  mistakes  her  road, 
And  downward  pores,  for  that  which  shines  above, 
Substantial  happiness,  and  true  reno^vn  ; 
Then,  like  an  idiot,  gazing  on  the  brook, 
We  leap  at  stars,  and  fasten  in  the  mud  ; 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  infamy. 

Ambition  !  powerful  source  of  good  and  ill ! 
Thy  strength  in  man,  like  length  of  wing  in  birds, 
When  disengaged  from  earth,  with  greater  ease 
And  swifter  flight  transports  us  to  the  skies  ; 
By  toys  entangled,  or  in  guilt  bemired, 
It  turns  a  curse  ;  it  is  our  chain,  and  scourge, 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  where  confined  we  lie. 
Close  grated  by  the  sordiil  bars  of  sense  ; 
All  prospect  of  eternity  shut  out : 
And,  but  for  execution,  ne'er  set  free. 

With  error  in  ambition  justly  charged 
Find  we  Lorenzo  wiser  in  his  wealth  I 
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What  if  thy  rental  I  refonn  !  and  draw 

An  inventory  new  to  set  thee  right  ? 

Where,  thy  tnie  treasure  ?  Gold  says,  "  Not  in  me :" 

Ami,  "  Not  in  me,"  tlie  diamond.     Gold  is  jwor  ; 

India's  insolvent :  Seek  it  in  thyself, 

Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there  ; 

In  being  so  descended,  form'd,  endow'd  ; 

Sky-born,  sky-giiided,  sky-returning  race  ! 

Erect,  immortal,  rational,  divine  I 

In  senses,  which  inherit  earth,  and  heavens  ; 

Enjoy  the  various  riches  nature  yields  ; 

Far  nobler  !  give  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 

Give  taste  to  fruits  ;  and  harmony  to  groves  ; 

Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  briirht  tire  ; 

Take  in,  at  once,  the  landscape  of  the  world. 

At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close. 

And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 

Our  senses,  as  our  reason,  are  divine. 

But  for  tile  magic  organ's  powerful  charm. 

Earth  were  a  rude,  uncolour'd  chaos  still. 

Objects  are  but  th'  occasion  ;  ours  th'  exploit ; 

«j)irs  is  the  cloth,  the  iKjncil,  and  the  I'uint, 

Which  nature's  a-lmirable  jiicture  draws  ; 

.\nd  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 

Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 

Man  makes  the  matchle.><j>  image,  man  admin  -, 

Say  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroa<l, 

Superior  wonders  in  himself  forgot, 

lILs  a<lmiration  waste  on  objects  round, 

When  heaven  makes  him  the  so>d  of  all  he  sce.s  ? 

Absurd  ;  not  rare  !  so  great,  set  mean,  is  man. 

What  wealth  in  .sen.'-es  such  as  these  !  What  wealth 
In  fancy,  fired  t^)  form  a  fairer  scene 
Than  sense  suri-cys  !  In  mem'ry  s  fim"i  record, 
\\  hich,  fihoidd  it  i>crish,  could  this  world  rec^ill 
From  the  dark  sha<lows  of  o'envlielming  years  I 
In  colours  fresh,  originally  bright, 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  reix^irt  its  fate  ! 
What  wealth  in  intellect,  that  sov'reiirn  poW(  r  ! 
Which  ."cnse  and  fancy  sunuuons  to  the  bar  ; 
Interrogates,  .un.r.M  -,  or  reprehends; 
And  from  t'  '?  underlings  imi»ort, 

From  their  ^  'te<l,  and  refined. 

And  in  tnith's  balance  accurately  weigh'd, 
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Forms  art,  and  science,  government,  and  law  ; 

The  solid  basis,  and  the  beauteous  frame, 

The  vitals,  and  the  grace  of  civil  life  ! 

And  manners  (sad  exception  !)  set  aside, 

Strikes  out,  with  master  hand,  a  copy  fair 

Of  His  idea,  whose  indulgent  thought 

Long,  long,  ere  chaos  teem'd,  plann'd  human  bliss. 

What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range  around, 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place,  or  time  ; 
And  hear  at  once,  in  tjiought  extensive,  hear 
Th'  almighty  fiat,  and  the  trumj)et's  sound  ! 
Bold,  on  creation's  outside  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be  ; 
Commanding,  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
Creations  new  in  fancy's  field  to  rise  ! 
Souls,  that  can  grasp  whate'er  the  Almighty  made. 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible  ! 
What  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth, 
In  quenchless  passions  violent  to  crave, 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach, 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise  !) 
Dm-ation  to  perpetuate boundless  bliss  ! 

Ask  you,  what  power  resides  in  feeble  man 
That  bliss  to  gain  ?  Is  virtue's,  then,  unknown  ? 
Virtue,  our  present  peace,  oiu*  future  prize. 
Plan's  unprecarious,  natural  estate, 
Improvable  at  will,  in  virtue  lies  ; 
Its  tenure  sure  ;  its  income  is  divine. 

High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap  !  for  what  ? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more  ; 
Then,  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng  ? 
Soon  as  this  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  so  long 
Almost  by  miracle,  is  tired  with  play. 
Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown. 
Our  magazines  of  hoarded  trifles  fly  ; 
Fly  diverse ;  fly  to  foreigners,  to  foes  ; 
New  masters  court,  and  call  the  former  fool 
(How  justly  !)  for  dependence  on  their  stay 
Wide  scatter,  first,  our  play-things  ;  then,  our  dust 

Dost  court  abundance  for  the  sake  of  peace  ? 
Learn,  and  lament  thy  self-defeated  scheme  : 
Riches  enable  to  be  richer  still ; 
And  richer  still,  what  mortal  can  resist  ? 
Thus  wealth  (a  cruel  task-master !)  enjoins 
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New  toils,  succeeding  toils,  an  endless  train  ! 
And  murders  jieace,  which  taught  it  first  to  shine. 
The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich  ; 
Whose  proud  and  painful  privilege  it  is, 
At  once,  to  bear  a  double  load  of  woe  ; 
To  feel  the  stings  of  envy  and  of  want, 
Outrageous  waut  I  both  Indies  cannot  cure. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content. 
Much  wealth  is  coq)iilence,  if  not  disease  ; 
Sick,  or  incumberd,  is  our  happiness, 
A  conijietence  is  all  we  can  enjoy. 
0  be  content,  where  heaven  can  give  no  more  ! 
More,  like  a  flash  of  water  from  a  lock, 
Quickens  our  spirits'  movement  for  an  hour  ; 
lint  soon  its  force  is  spent,  nor  ri^e  our  joys 
Above  our  native  temiHir's  common  stream. 
Hence  disapp«)intment  lurks  in  ev'iy  i)rize, 
As  bees  in  flowers  ;  and  stings  us  with  success. 

The  rich  man,  who  denies  it,  proudly  feigns  ; 
Nor  knows  the  wise  are  jirivy  to  the  lie. 
Much  learning  shows  iiow  little  mortals  know  ; 
Much  wealtii,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy  : 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  en<lless  toys, 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amazed, 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  .so  i)lainly  see  ; 
Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  face 
Of  haii|)infss,  nor  know  it  is  a  siiade  ; 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  i)cep  again, 
Anil  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  stdl. 

How  few  can  re.^cue  opulence  from  want 
Who  live.s  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  jtoor  ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy,  never  can  I*  rich. 
Puor  is  the  man  in  debt ;  the  man  of  gnld. 
In  flcbt  to  fortutiC,  trembles  at  her  ixtwcr. 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her,  and  death. 
0  wiiat  a  ]iatrimony  this  !  a  l>eiMg 
Of  such  inherent  .strength  and  nuijesty. 
Not  wiirld.s  po.s.sf.s.sd  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroytl 
Can't  injure  ;  which  holds  on  its  glorious  counic, 
When  thine,  0  Nature  I  ends  ;  too  bless'd  to  mourn 
Creatinn's  ob>cquieM.     What  treasure,  this  I 
The  monarch  is  a  Ifeggar  to  the  man. 

lunnortal !  a:,'es  pa.sf,  yet  nothing  g'-m- '  •; 
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Morn  without  eve  !  a  race  without  a  goal ! 
Uiishorten'd  b}^  progression  infinite  ! 
Futurity  for  ever  future  !  Life 
Beginning  still  where  computation  ends  ! 
'Tis  the  description  of  a  Deity ! 
'Tis  the  description  of  the  meanest  slave  : 
The  meanest  slave  dares  then  Lorenzo  scorn  ? 
The  meanest  slave  thy  sov' reign  glory  shares. 
Proud  youth  !  fastidious  of  the  lower  world  ! 
Man's  lawful  jnide  includes  humility ; 
Stoops  to  the  lowest ;  is  too  great  to  find 
Inferiors  ;  all  immortal  I  brothers  all ! 
Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love. 

Immortal  !  what  can  strike  the  sense  so  strong, 
As  this  the  soul  (  it  thunders  to  the  thought ; 
Reason  amazes  ;  gratitude  o'erwhelms  ; 
No  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  fate  ; 
Rous'd  at  the  sound,  the  exulting  soul  ascends, 
And  lireatlies  her  native  air  ;  an  air  that  feeils 
Ambitions  higli,  and  fans  ethereal  fires  ; 
Quick  kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us  ; 
Nor  leaves  one  loit'ring  thought  beneath  the  stars 

Has  not  Lorenzo's  bosom  caught  the  fiame  / 
Immortal !  were  but  one  immortal,  how 
Would  gthpre  envy !  how  would  thrones  adore  ! 
Beoauee  'tis  common,  is  the  blessing  lost  1 
How  this  ties  up  the  bounteous  hand  of  heaven  ! 
0  vain,  vain,  vain,  all  else  !  eternity  f 
A  glorious,  and  a  needful  refuge,  that, 
From  vile  imprisonment,  in  abject  views. 
'Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone, 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness. 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fill. 
That  only,  and  that  amply,  this  performs  ; 
Lifts  us  above  life's  pains,  her  joys  above  ; 
Their  terror  those,  and  these  their  lustre  lose  ; 
Eternity  depending  covers  all ; 
Eteriuty  depending  all  achieves  ; 
Sets  earth  at  distance  ;  casts  her  into  shades  ; 
Blends  her  distinctions  ;  abrogates  her  powers  ; 
The  low,  tlie  lofty,  joyous,  and  severe, 
Fortune's  dread  frowns,  and  fascinating  smiles, 
Make  one  promiscuous  and  neglected  heap, 
The  man  beneath  ;  if  I  may  call  him  man, 
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Wlioni  imniortalify's  full  force  ins]iiies. 
Nutliiiig  tt-nestrial  t-.t'dies  his  liigli  t!n>iight  ; 
Suns  sliine  unseen,  arni  thundcs  roll  unlieaul, 
IJy  minds  quite  cmscious  of  tiieir  high  descent, 
Their  jiresent  jirovince,  and  their  future  prize  ; 
Divinely  darting  upward  every  wish, 
\\  ami  on  the  wing,  in  glorious  absence  lost ! 

Doulit  you  this  truth  '.  why  labours  your  belief  ' 
If  earth's  whole  orb  by  some  due  distanced  eye 
Were  seen  at  once,  her  tow'ring  Alps  would  sink. 
And  levell'd  Atlas  leave  an  even  si)here. 
Thus  earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire, 
Is  swallovv'd  in  eternity's  vast  round. 
To  that  stupendous  vitw,  when  souls  awake, 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  to  man, 
Time's  toys  subside  ;  and  equal  all  beh  w. 

Enthusiastic,  this  /  then  ail  arc  weak. 
But  rank  entlni.Masts.    To  this  godlike  height 
Some  souls  have  soar'd  ;  or  mailyrs  ne'er  had  bled. 
And  all  may  do,  what  has  by  man  been  done. 
Who,  beaten  by  the.se  sublunary  storms, 
Bouniile.'-s,  interminable  joys  can  weigli, 
Ilnraptured,  unexalted,  uninflamed  ? 
What  slave  unbless'd,  wlio  from  to-morrow's  dawn 
E.\i>ects  an  enijiire  !  he  forgets  his  chain. 
And,  throned  in  tlmught,  his  ab.'^ent  .sceptre  waves. 

And  what  a  sceptre  waits  us  !  what  a  throne  ! 
Her  own  immeu'-e  ap]ifiintnicnts  to  comjuite. 
Or  comjirehend  her  high  jirerogatives. 
In  this  her  darK  mitiohty,  how  toils, 
Ilow  vainly  pants,  the  human  soul  divine  I 
Too  great  the  bounty  seems  fur  earthly  joy  ; 
What  iicart  but  trembles  at  r,o  strange  a  blisfi? 

In  sjiite  of  all  the  truths  the  mu-'^e  ha.s  sung, 
Kc'er  to  be  piized  enough  !  enough  revolved  ! 
Are  there  wlio  wrap  tlie  world  so  close  aliout  them, 
'1  hey  see  no  farther  tlian  the  clouds  ;  and  dance 
(»n  liecilk*«  vanity's  fantastic  toe, 
Till,  stumbling  at  a  straw,  in  their  career, 
lle.idlong  they  j)limgp.  where  end  U^h  dance  and  sons  ' 
Are  there,  Lorenzo  I  h  it  jiossibic  f 
Are  there  on  earth  flet  me  not  call  them  men) 
Who  lo<lgc  a  soul  immortal  in  their  breasts  ; 
TJncons<.'ious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore  : 
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Or  rock,  of  its  inestimable  gem  ? 

When  rocks  shall  melt,  and  mountains  vanish,  these 

Shall  know  their  treasure  ;  treasure,  then,  no  more. 

Are  tliere  (still  more  amazing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought  ?  who  smotlier,  in  its  birth, 
The  glorious  truth  /  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ! 
Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  reversed  ambition,  strive  to  sink  ? 
Who  labour  downwards  through  tlie  opposing  powers 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  against  them, 
To  dismal  hopes,  and  shelter  in  the  sliock 
Of  endless  night ;  night  darker  than  the  grave's  ? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality? 
With  horrid  zeal,  and  execrable  arts, 
Work  all  their  engines,  level  their  black  fires. 
To  blot  from  man  tiiis  attribute  divine, 
(Than  vital  blood  far  dearer  to  the  wise) 
Blasphemers,  and  rank  atlieists  to  themselves  >. 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise  ! 
What  object,  what  event,  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  after-scene  ? 
To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ? 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful ;  some  advance 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  sure. 
A  thousand  arguments  swarrn  round  my  pen. 
From  heaven,  and  earth,  and  man.    Indulge  a  few, 
By  nature,  as  her  common  habit,  worn  ; 
So  pressing  Providence  a  truth  to  teach, 
Which  truth  untaught,  all  other  truths  were  vain. 

Thou  !  wliose  all-providential  eye  surveys. 
Whose  hand  directs,  whose  spirit  fills  and  warms 
Creation,  and  holds  empire  far  beyond  ! 
Eternit3''s  inhabitant  august ! 
Of  two  eternities  amazing  Lord  ! 
One  past,  ere  man's,  or  angel's  had  begun  ; 
Aid  !  while  I  rescue  from  tlie  foe's  assault 
Thy  glorious  immortality  in  man  : 
A  theme  for  ever,  and  for  all,  of  weiglit, 
Of  moment  infinite  !  but  reli.sh'd  mo.st 
By  those  wlio  love  thee  most,  who  most  adore. 

Nature,  thy  daughter,  ever  changing  bh-th 
Of  thee  the  Great  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wisdom  ;  is  his  oracle  supreme  ; 
And  he  who  most  consults  hor,  is  most  wise. 
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Lorenzo,  to  this  heavenly  Delphos  haste  ; 

And  come  back  all-iinniorta]  ;  all  divine  : 

L<}<>k  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  a  1 ; 

All  ciiantje  ;  no  death.    Day  follows  night ;  and  ni^ht 

The  dying  day  ;  stai^  rise,  and  set,  and  rise  ; 

Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  tlie  summer  gay, 

With  her  green  ciia])!et  and  ambrosial  tluwers, 

Droojis  into  jiallid  autumn  :  winter  gray, 

Horrid  with  fnist,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 

Blows  autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away  : 

Tiien  melts  into  tlie  spring:  soft  spring,  with  breath 

Favi>nian,  from  warm  chami)ers  of  the  south, 

Recalls  the  first.     All,  to  re-Hourish,  fades  ; 

As  in  a  wlieel,  all  sinks,  to  re-ascend. 

Emblems  of  man,  who  pa.sses,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  eniblems  just, 
Nature  revolves,  but  man  advances  ;  both 
Eternal, — that  a  circle,  this  a  line. 
Tiiat  giavitates,  this  soars.     The  a.s]>iring  soul. 
Ardent,  and  tremulous,  like  flame,  ascends, 
Zeal  and  humility  her  wings,  to  heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  witii  its  various  forms, 
All  dies  into  new  life.     Life  liorn  from  death 
Rolls  the  va.st  mass,  and  siiall  for  ever  roll. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  Iteing,  lost, 
\\  itii  change  of  counsel  charges  tlie  Mo.^t  High. 

NN  hat  hence  infers  Lorenzo  /    Can  it  be  ? 
Mutter  immortal !  And  shall  spirit  die  I 
Alove  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise  ? 
Shnll  man  al'mc,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  know  /  shall  man  alone, 
Imiicrial  man  I  In.*  sown  in  barren  ground, 
Le-ss  jirivileged  than  grain,  on  which  he  fec<is  ? 
L<<  man,  in  whom  alone  is  i>ower  to  prize 
The  bliss  of  being,  or  with  previous  j^ain 
Deplore  its  jieriod,  by  the  spleen  of  fate, 
Severely  doom'd  death's  single  unrcdeem'd  / 

If  nature's  rev(dntion  sjieaks  aloud, 
In  her  gradation,  hear  her  louiler  still. 
Look  nature  through,  'tis  neat  gra<lation  alL 
l{y  what  mirnite  degrees  her  .scale  a.sccn<Is  I 
Each  middle  nature  join'd  at  each  extreme, 
To  that  al>ove  it  join'd,  to  that  beneath. 
Part.o,  into  i>arts  reciprocally  shot, 
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Abhor  divorce  :  wiiat  love  of  union  reigns  ! 
Here,  dormant  matter  waits  a  call  to  life  ; 
Half-life,  lialf-death,  join  there  ;  liere,  life  and  sense 
Tliere,  sense  from  reason  steals  a  glinim'ring  ray ; 
Reason  shines  out  in  man.     But  how  jtreserved 
Tlie  chain  unbroken  upward,  to  tlie  realms 
Of  incorporeal  life  I  tliose  realms  of  bliss, 
Wiiere  death  hath  no  dominion  ?  Grant  a  make 
Half-mortal,  half-inmiortal  ;  earthy,  ]iart, 
And  part  ethereal ;  grant  the  soul  of  man 
Eternal  ;  <  r  in  man  the  serious  ends. 
\V'ide  yawns  the  gap  ;  connection  is  no  more  ; 
Clieck'd  reason  halts  ;  her  next  step  wants  support  ; 
Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme  ; 
A  scheme,  analogy  pronounced  so  true  ; 
Analogy,  man's  surest  guide  below. 

Thus  far,  all  nature  calls  on  thy  belief. 
And  will  Lorenzo,  careless  of  the  call. 
False  attestation  on  all  nature  charge, 
Rather  tlian  violate  his  league  with  death? 
Renounce  his  reason,  rather  than  renounce 
The  dust  beloved,  and  run  tlie  risk  of  heaven  i 
0  what  indignity  to  deathless  .souls  ! 
What  treason  to  the  majesty  of  man  ! 
Of  man  immortal !  Hear  tlie  lofty  style  : 
"  If  so  decreed,  tl>e  Almighty  will  be  done. 
Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  pond'ious  orbs  descend, 
And  grind  us  into  dust.     The  soul  is  safe  ; 
The  man  emerges  ;  mcunts  above  the  wreck, 
As  tow'ring  flame  from  nature's  funeral  pyre  ; 
O'er  devastation,  as  a  gainer,  smiles  ; 
His  charter,  his  inviolable  rights. 
Well  pleased  to  learn  from  thumler's  impotence. 
Death's  pointless  darts,  and  hell's  defeated  storms.'' 

But  these  chimeras  touch  not  tliee,  Lorenzo  ! 
The  glories  of  the  world  tliy  sevenfold  shield. 
Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air. 
And  superlunary  felicities, 
Thy  bosom  warm.     I'll  cool  it,  if  I  can  ; 
And  turn  tliose  glories  tliat  enchant,  against  thee. 
Wha*;  ties  thee  to  this  1  fe  .'  pruclaims  the  next. 
If  wise,  the  cause  tliat  woiuids  tliee  is  thy  cure. 

Come,  my  ambitious  !  let  us  mount  together 
(To  mount,  Lorenzo  never  can  refuse) ; 
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And  from  the  clouds,  where  pride  delights  to  dwell, 
Look  down  on  earth. — What  seest  thou  ?   Wondrous 

things ! 
Terrestrial  wonders  that  eclipse  the  skies. 
What  lengths  of  Jahonr'd  lands  !  what  loaded  seas ! 
Loaded  hy  man,  for  pleasure,  wealth,  or  wiir  ! 
Seas,  winds,  and  planets,  into  service  hrought, 
His  art  acknowledge,  and  i)roiuote  his  ends. 
Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  with>tond  ; 
What  levtU'd  ironntain.s !  and  what  lifted  vales  ! 
O'er  vales  and  mountains  sumptuous  cities  svvell, 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glitt'ring  spires. 
Some  mid  the  wond'ring  waves  majestic  rise  ; 
And  Neptune  holds  a  mirror  to  their  charms. 
Far  greater  still  I  (what  cannot  mortal  might  I) 
See,  wide  dominions  ravish'd  from  the  deep  J 
The  narrow  deep  with  indigaation  foams. 
Or  .southward  turn  ;  to  delicate  and  grand, 
The  finer  arts  there  ripen  in  the  sun. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  god.s, 
Ascend  the  skies  !  the  ]iroud  trumpiial  arch 
Shows  us  half  heaven  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
High  through  mid-air,  here,  streams  are  taught  to  flow 
Whole  rivers,  there,  laid  by  in  basins,  sleep. 
Here,  plains  turn  oceans  ;  there,  va.st  oceans  join 
Through  kingdoms  channel'd  deejt  from  siiore  to  shore  ; 
And  ciiange  I  creation  takes  its  face  from  man. 
Beats  thy  brave  breast  for  formitlabic  scenes, 
W  here  fame  and  empire  wait  ujkhi  the  sword  / 
See  fields  in  blixxi  ;  hear  naval  thunders  rise  ; 
Britannia's  voice  I  that  awes  the  world  to  ijeacc. 
How  y<jn  enormous  mole  jirojccting  breaks 
The  mid-.sea,  furiou.s  waves  !  their  n  ar  amidst, 
Out-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says  "  U  main  ! 
Thus  far,  not  farther  ;  new  restraints  ol)cy." 
Earth's  disctnl)Owtrj  I  measured  arc  the  ikies  ! 
Stars  are  dctecte<l  in  their  deep  recess  ! 
Creation  widens  I  vanrpiish'd  nature  yields  ! 
Her  secrets  arc  extf»rted  I  art  jirevails  ! 
What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  jMiwer  ! 

And  now,  Ix>renzo  I  rajitured  at  tliis  f.cene, 
Who.se  glories  render  Heaven  sui)crt1ii<iu.s  !  say, 
Whcse  footstoi*  these /—Immortals  have  l)cen  here 
Could  le^s  than  soub  immortal  this  have  dune/ 
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Earth's  cover'd  o'er  with  proofs  of  souls  immortal ; 
And  proofs  of  immortality  forgot. 

To  flatter  thy  grand  foible,  I  confess, 
These  are  ambition's  works :  and  these  are  great : 
But  this,  the  least  immortal  souls  can  do ; 
Transcend  them  all — but  what  can  these  transcend  'i 
Dost  ask  me  what  i — One  sigh  for  the  distress'd. 
^Y  hat  then  for  infidels  ?    A  deeper  sigh. 
'Tis  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  man  : 
How  little  they,  who  think  aught  great  below? 
All  our  ambitions  death  defeats,  but  one ; 
And  that  it  crowns. — Here  cease  we :  but,  ere  long. 
More  powerful  proof  sliall  take  the  field  against  thee, 
Stronger  than  tleath,  and  smiling  at  the  tomb. 
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BEING  THE  SECOND  PAET  OF 

JHE  INFIDEL  RECLAIMED  : 

CONTAINING  THE  NATUKE,  PROOF,  AND  IMPORTANCE  OK  I1I5I0KTALITT., 

PREFACE. 

As  we  are  at  war  with  the  power,  it  were  well  if  we  were  at  war  with  the 
manners,  of  France.  A  land  of  levity  is  a  land  of  gnilt.  A  serious  inind 
is  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue;  and  the  single  cluiracter  that  does  ti-ue 
honour  to  manlcind.  The  soul's  immortality  has  been  t)ie  favouiite 
theme  with  the  serious  of  all  ages.  Nor  is  it  strange;  ^^  is  a  subject  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  important  that  can  enter  the  mind  of  man. 
Of  highest  moment  this  subject  always  was,  and  always  win  be.  Yet 
this  its  highest  moment  seems  to  admit  of  increase  at  this  day;  a  sort  of 
occasional  importance  is  superadded  to  the  natural  weight  of  it;  if  that 
opinion  which  is  advanced  in  the  preface  to  the  preceding  night  be  just. 
It  is  there  supposed,  that  all  our  intidcls,  whatever  scheme,  for  argument's 
sake,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  they  patronise,  lire  betrayed 
into  their  deplorable  en-or  by  some  doubts  of  their  immortality,  af  the 
bottom.  And  the  more  I  consider  this  point,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Though  the  distrust  of  a  futurity  is  a 
strange  error ;  yet  it  is  an  error  into  wliich  had  men  may  naturally  be 
distressed.  For  it  is  impossible  to  hid  defiance  to  final  ruin,  without 
some  refuge  in  imaginati<m,  some  presumption  of  escape.  And  what 
presumption  is  there?  There  are  hut  two  in  nature  ;  but  two,  within 
the  compass  of  human  thought.  And  these  are,— That  either  God  will 
not  or  cannot  punish.  Considering  the  divine  attributes,  the  first  is  too 
gross  to  he  digested  by  our  strongest  wishes.  And  since  omnipotence  is 
as  much  a  divine  attribute  as  holiness,  that  God  cannot  punish,  is  as 
absurd  a  supposition  as  the  foraier.  God  certainly  can  punish  as  long 
as  wicked  men  exist.  In  non-existence,  therefore,  is  their  only  refuge  ; 
and  consequently,  non-existence  is  their  strongest  wish.  And  strong 
wishes  have  a  striinge  influence  on  our  opinions  ;  they  bias  the  judgment 
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in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  And  since  on  this  member  of  tlieir 
alternative,  there  are  some  vtry  »m«ll  appearances  in  tlifir  f<ivour,  and 
nnne  at  all  on  tlic  other,  they  cafch  at  this  reed,  tlu-y  lay  hold  in  tliis 
chimera,  to  save  themselves  trura  the  shock  and  horror  ot  an  immediate 
and  abs^ilute  despair. 

Oi  riviewinR  my  subject,  by  the  light  which  this  arpument,  and  othfrs 
of  like  tendi-ncy.  threw  up"n  it,  I  wii.s  niirc  inclinid  than  ever  to  pur>ne 
it.  as  it  app-ared  to  me  to  strike  dinctly  at  the  main  root  of  all  our 
liifidtlity.  In  the  follnwinR  paces  .t  is,  accord  ncl.v;  pursued  at  lame; 
and  some  arguments  for  Immiirtallty,  new  at  least  to  me,  are  ventured 
on  in  them.  There  also  the  writer  has  made  an  attempt  to  stt  ihu  jfioss 
absiirditit'S  and  horrors  of  annihilation,  in  a  fuller  and  mure  affecting 
viiw,  than  is  (I  think)  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  g-Titlem'-n,  for  whose  sake  this  attempt  was  chlifly  made,  profess 
^eat  admiration  for  the  wl>dom  of  htathen  antiquity:  wl:at  )ii:y  "tis 
th' y  are  not  smcerel  If  they  were  sincere,  liow  would  it  nioitify  iher.i 
to  consi'ler,  with  what  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  iheir  notions  wou  d 
have  been  n-celved  by  those  wliom  they  so  much  admire?  What  di  pree 
of  contempt  and  abliorrenee  would  fall  to  their  share,  may  be  conjectured 
by  the  following  matter  of  fact  (  n  my  opinion)  extremely  memoraMe. 
Oi  all  their  heathen  worthlcji.  Socrates  (it  is  will  known)  was  the  most 
guirded,  dispisaionatc,  and  composed:  y>t  this  great  muster  of  tiinjier 
was  angry  ;  and  ani,T7  a'  his  last  hour:  and  angry  with  his  fiiend  ;  and 
angry  for  what  de»<'r\-ed  acKnowlertgment ;  angry  for  a  right  Qn<l  tender 
Instance  of  true  friendship  towards  him.  Is  not  this  »tiri)ri»liig?  What 
could  be  the  cause?  The  cause  was  for  his  honour;  it  w.is  a  tiuly  n^lde, 
though,  perhIlp^  atou  i.iinctilious  regard,  for  inmiortality  :  for  his  friei  d 
o-skinglilm.  with  •■uchan  aflectionute  concern  us  became  a  friend,  "Where 
he  should  deposit  his  remains?"  It  was  resented  by  soerutes,  as  Imply- 
ing a  dishonourable  supp<'Sltlon,  that  he  could  be  so  mean  as  to  have  a 
regard  for  anyth.ng.  even  In  himself,  that  was  not  immculal. 

Tliis  fact.  Will  con>ldered,  would  make  our  intidels  withdraw  their 
admlratl"n  from  Socrates;  or  make  them  rndeavnur,  by  then  Inilta  ion 
of  this  illustrious  example,  to  sh.ire  Ills  gloi  y  :  and,  consequently.  It  would 
incline  themto  peruse  the  following  pages  wlh  candour  and  inip.irtiulliy: 
whieh  Is  all  I  desire;  and  that,  for  their  sakes:  for  I  am  |>crsu.>ded,  that 
an  nnprejudlred  Intldcl  must,  necessarily,  receive  some  advantageous 
•npressions  from  them. 

July  7,  17«. 

Heaven  gives  the  neclfiil,  but  ncfjicctcil,  call. 

\\  liat  (lay,  wliat  hour,  hut  kiiock.s  at  iiuinan4iear(.s, 

To  wake  the  ."^oiil  to  sense  of  future  ."(Cfnea  / 

D.  aths  .stand,  like  Mercurie.s,  in  ev'ry  way, 

Antl  kindly  iK)int  as  t<>  our  journey'.'^  end. 

Pui>e,  who  coiildst  make  immortals !  art  thuu  dead  ' 

I  give  thee  ji«y  :  nor  will  I  take  my  leave  ; 

So  soon  to  follow.     iMan  hut  divcn  in  deatii  ; 

I)ives  from  the  sun,  in  fairer  day  t<>  ri.se  ; 

The  grave,  hi.s  subterranean  road  to  bli.ss. 

Ye.s,  infinite  indulgence  |ilanned  it  so  ; 
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Tliroiigh  various  parts  our  glorious  story  runs  ; 
Time  gives  tlie  preface,  endless  age  unrolls 
The  volume  (ne'er  unrolled  !)  of  human  fate. 

This  earth  and  skies  i  already  have  proclaimed. 
The  world's  a  prophecy  of  worlds  to  come  ; 
And  who,  what  God  foretels  (who  speaks  in  things^ 
Still  louder  than  in  words)  shall  dare  deny? 
If  nature's  arguments  appear  too  weak, 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  and  stronger  read  in  man. 
If  man  sleeps  on,  untaught  by  what  he  sees, 
Can  he  prove  infidel  to  what  he  feels  1 
He,  whose  blind  thought  futurity  denies, 
Unconscious  bears,  Bellerophon  !  like  thee, 
His  own  indictment ;  he  condemns  himself ; 
Who  reads  his  bosom,  reads  immortal  life  ; 
Or,  nature,  there,  imposing  on  her  sons, 
Has  written  fables  ;  man  was  made  a  lie. 

Why  discontent  for  ever  harboured  there  ? 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peace  ! 
Resolve  me,  wliy,  the  cottager,  and  king. 
He,  whom  sea-sever'd  realms  obey,  and  he 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste, 
Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw, 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh, 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near  ? 

Is  it,  that  things  terrestrial  can't  content ! 
Deep  in  rich  pasture  will  thy  flocks  complain  ? 
Not  so  ;  but  to  their  master  is  denied 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.     Man,  ill  at  ease 
In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field, 
Where  nature  fodders  him  with  other  food. 
Than  was  ordained  his  cravings  to  suffice. 
Poor  in  abundance,  famished  at  a  feast. 
Sighs  on  for  something  more,  when  most  enjoyed. 

Is  heaven  then  kinder  to  thy  flocks  than  thee  ? 
Not  so  ;  thy  jiasture  richer,  but  remote  ; 
In  part  remote  ;  for  that  remoter  part 
Man  blents  from  instinct,  though  perhaps,  debauched 
By  sense,  his  reason  sleeps,  nor  dreams  the  cause. 
The  cause  how  obvious,  when  his  reason  wakes  1 
His  p-ief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise  ; 
And  discontent  is  immortality. 

Shall  sons  of  ether,  shall  the  blood  of  heaveii, 
1  NiRht  VT. 
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Set  np  their  liopes  on  eartli,  and  stable  here, 
AVith  brutal  acquiescence  in  the  mire  i 
Lorenzo  !  no  '  they  shall  be  nobly  i)ain'd  ; 
The  glorii'us  forei.rners,  (JistresseJ,  shall  sigh 
On  thrones  ;  and  tiiou  conpatulate  the  sigh  : 
Man's  misery  declarer  hini  burn  for  blis.s  ; 
His  anxious  heart  asserts  the  truth  I  sing, 
And  gives  the  sceptic  in  his  head  the  lie. 

Our  lieads,  our  hearts,  our  passions,  and  our  powers, 
Speak  the  same  language  ;  call  us  to  tl)e  skies  : 
Unripcned  tliese  in  this  inclement  clime. 
Scarce  rise  alw^ve  conjecture,  ami  mistake  ; 
And  fur  this  land  of  trifles  those  too  strong 
Tumultuous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life  : 
What  prize  on  earth  can  jtay  us  for  the  storm  I 
Meet  objects  for  our  passions  heaven  ordained, 
Objects  that  challenge  all  their  lire,  and  leave 
No  fault,  but  in  defect :  blest  Heaven  !  avert 
A  bounded  ardour  for  unbounded  bliss  ! 
0  for  a  bliss  unlx>unded !  far  lieneath 
A  soul  immortal,  is  a  mortal  joy. 
Nor  arc  our  powers  to  jierish  immature  ; 
But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  lieneaih 
A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil, 
Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed. 
Shall  flourisli  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 

Rca.son  progressive,  instinct  is  comjilete  ; 
Swift  instinct  leaps  ;  slow  reason  feebly  climbs. 
Bnites  soon  their  zenith  reach  ;  their  little  all 
Flows  in  at  once  ;  in  ages  tiiey  no  more 
Could  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  enjoy. 
AVere  man  to  live  coeval  with  tlie  sun. 
The  i)atriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  still  . 
Yet,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  half  unlearned. 
Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  drowned  ; 
If  fit,  with  dim,  ilIustrio\is  to  cmpare. 
The  sun's  meridian  with  the  soul  of  man. 
To  man,  why,  stcixiame  nature  !  so  severe  ? 
Why  thrown  asiile  thy  ma.st<.'r-]»icce  half- wrought. 
While  meaner  efforts  thy  hixt  hand  enjoy  i 
Or,  if  abortively,  jxxir  man  must  die, 
Nor  reach,  what  re.ich  he  might,  why  die  in  dread  .' 
Why  cursed  with  foresight  /  wise  t^  misery  ? 
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Why  of  his  proud  prerogative  the  prey  ^ 
Why  less  pre-eminent  in  rank,  than  pain '/ 
His  immortality  alone  can  tell  ; 
Full  ample  fund  to  balance  all  amiss, 
And  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  just ! 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
The  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  hope  ; 
Of  all  the  darkest,  if  at  death  we  die. 
Hope,  eager  Impe,  the  assassin  of  our  joy, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  despair. 
With  no  past  toils  content,  still  planting  new, 
Hope  turns  us  o'er  to  death  alone  for  ease. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  .' 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  crown  l 
That  wish  accomplished,  why,  the  grave  of  bliss  ? 
Because,  in  the  great  future  buried  deep, 
Beyond  our  plans  of  empire,  and  renown. 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardour  should  pursue  ; 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right. 

Man's  heart  tlie  Almighty  to  the  future  sets, 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs  ; 
And  makes  his  hope  his  sublunary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungry  still ; 
"  More,  more!"  the  glutton  cries  :  for  something  new 
So  rages  appetite,  if  man  can't  mount. 
He  will  descend.     He  starves  on  the  possessed. 
Hence,  the  world's  master,  from  ambition's  spire, 
In  Caprea  plunged  ;  and  dived  beneath  the  brute 
In  that  rank  sty  why  wallowed  empire's  son 
Supreme  ?  because  he  could  no  higher  fly ; 
His  riot  was  ambition  in  despair. 

Old  Rome  consulted  birds  ;  Lorenzo  !  thou 
With  more  success,  the  flight  of  hope  survey  ; 
Of  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
High-perched  o'er  ev'ry  thought  that  falcon  sits, 
To  fly  at  all  that  rises  in  her  sight ; 
And  never  stooping,  but  to  mount  again 
Next  moment,  siie  betrays  her  aim's  mistake, 
And  owns  her  quarry  lodged  be}'ond  the  grave. 

There  should  it  fail  us  (it  must  fail  us  there, 
If  being  fails^i  niore  mournful  riddles  rise, 
And  virtue  vies  with  hope  in  mystery. 
Why  virtue  ?  where  its  praise,  its  being,  fled  ? 
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Virtue  is  true  self-interest  pursued  : 

What  tnie  self-interest  of  quite-mortal  man? 

To  close  with  all  that  makes  him  hapjiy  here. 

If  vice  (as  sometimes)  is  our  friend  on  earth, 

Tiien  vice  is  virtue  ;  'tis  our  sov' reign  good. 

In  self  ai>i)lause  is  virtue's  golden  prize  ; 

No  self-applause  attends  it  on  thy  scheme  : 

AV  hence  self-applause  I  from  conscience  of  the  right. 

And  what  is  right,  but  means  of  happiness  I 

No  means  of  happiness  wlien  virtue  yields  ; 

That  basis  failing,  falls  the  building  too. 

And  lays  in  ruin  ev'ry  virtuous  joy. 

The  rigid  guardian  of  a  blameless  heart, 
So  long  revered,  so  Img  reputed  wise. 
Is  weak  ;  with  rank  knight-errantries  o'errun 
Why  Iteats  thy  busuni  with  illustrious  dreams 
Of  self-e.\iMji>ure,  laudable,  and  great  / 
Of  gallant  enteiiiri>e,  and  gluriuus  death  1 
Die  for  thy  country! — Thou  ruinantic  fool ! 
Seize,  .seize  the  plank  thyself,  and  let  her  sink  : 
Thy  country  I  what  to  thee  i — The  Godhead,  what  / 
(I  speak  with  awe  I)  though  he  should  bid  thee  bleed 
If,  with  thy  \t\'Axi,  thy  final  hope  is  .sjjilt, 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow, 
Be  deaf;  preserve  thy  being  ;  di.Mjliey. 

Nor  is  it  di-S'-liedience  :  know,  Lorenzo  ! 
Whateer  the  Almighty's  subsequent  command, 
lli.s  fir.st  Command  is  this; — "Man,  love  tliysilf 
In  this  alntie,  free-agents  are  not  free. 
Existence  is  the  basi.-i,  bli.ss  the  prize  ; 
If  virtue  casts  existence,  'tis  a  crime  ; 
Bold  viulation  of  our  law  KU]irenic, 
Black  suicide  ;  thuugii  nations,  which  consult 
Their  gain  at  thy  exjien.se,  resound  applau>e. 

Since  virtue's  rccimipense  is  doubtful,  here,  - 
If  man  dies  wholly,  well  may  we  demand, 
Why  is  man  sufferd  Ui  In;  gfwxl  in  vain  ' 
Why  to  \>c  g(x»d  in  vain,  is  man  enjoin'd  / 
Why  to  Ite  goo'l  in  vain,  is  man  betray'd  ? 
Botray'd  Ity  traitors  lodged  in  his  own  breast, 
By  sweet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt  / 
Why  whis{K;r8  nature  lied  on  virtue's  i>art  ? 
Or  if  blind  instinct  (which  aKsunie.s  the  name 
Df  nocrcd  conscience)  plays  the  fool  in  man, 
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Why  reason  made  accomplice  in  the  cheat  1 
Why  are  the  wisest  loudest  in  her  praise  I 
Can  man  by  reason's  beam  be  led  astray  I 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imitate  his  God  I 
Since  virtue  sometiuies  ruins  us  on  earth. 
Or  botli  are  true  ;  or,  man  survives  the  grave. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave,  or  own,  Lorenzo, 
Thy  boast  sujjreme,  a  wild  absurdity. 
Damitless  thy  spirit ;  cowards  are  thy  scorn. 
Grant  man  innnortal,  and  thy  scorn  is  just. 
Tlie  man  immortal,  ratioually  brave, 
Dares  rush  on  death — because  he  cannot  die. 
But  if  man  loses  all,  when  life  is  lost, 
He  lives  a  coward,  or  a  fool  expires. 
A  daring  infidel  (and  such  there  are, 
From  pride,  examiile,  lucre,  rage,  revenge, 
Or  pure  heroical  defect  of  tliought). 
Of  all  earth's  madmen,  most  deserves  a  chain. 

When  to  the  grave  we  follow  the  renowu'd 
For  valour,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love, 
And  all  we  praise  ;  for  worth,  whose  noon-tide  beam, 
Enabling  us  to  think  in  higher  style, 
jMends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  powers  ; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  tlie  moral  world 
Goes  out  in  .stench,  and  rottenness  the  close '/ 
Why  was  he  wise  to  know,  and  warm  to  })raise, 
And  streinious  to  transcribe,  in  human  life, 
The  mind  Almighty  /  Could  it  be,  tliat  fate. 
Just  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shine. 
And  dawn  the  Deity,  should  snatch  the  draught, 
With  niglit  eternal  blot  it  out,  and  give 
The  skies  alarm,  lest  angels  too  might  die  ? 

If  human  souls,  why  not  angelic  too 
Extinguish'd  ?  and  a  solitary  God, 
O'er  ghastly  ruin,  frowning  from  his  throne  t 
Shall  we  this  moment  gaze  on  God  in  man? 
The  next,  lo.se  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  ? 
From  dust  we  disengage,  or  man  nii.stakes  ; 
And  tliere,  where  least  his  judgment  fears  a  flaw. 
Wisdom  and  worth,  how  boldly  he  commends  ! 
Wisdom  and  worth,  are  sacred  names  ;  revered, 
Where  not  embraced  ;  applauded  !  deified  I 
Why  not  compassion' d  too  ?  If  spirits  die, 
Both  are  calamities,  inflicted  both, 
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To  make  us  hut  more  wretched  :  Wisdom's  eye 

Acute,  for  wliat  /  to  sjiy  more  miseries  ; 

And  worth,  so  recomjteiised,  new  point*;  tlieir  stings 

Or  man  surmounts  tlie  grave,  or  gain  is  loss, 

And  wortii  exalted  humldes  us  tlie  more. 

Thou  wilt  not  patronise  a  scheme  tliat  makes 

^Veakness  and  vice  the  refuge  of  uiankind. 

"  Has  virtue,  then,  no  joys  /"  Yes,  joys  dear  bought 
Talk  ne'er  so  long,  in  tiiis  imjierfect  state, 
Virtue  and  vice  are  at  eternal  war, 
Virtue's  a  combat ;  and  wiio  figlits  for  nought  1 
Or  fur  jirecarious,  or  for  small  reward  ? 
^Vho  virtue's  self-reward  so  loud  resound, 
Would  take  degrees  angelic  here  below, 
And  virtue,  while  they  comiijiment,  In-tray, 
By  feeble  motives,  and  unfaithful  guards. 
The  crown,  the  unfading  crown,  iier  soul  inspires  : 
'Tis  that,  and  that  alone,  can  countervail 
The  body's  treacheries,  and  the  world's  a.«saults  : 
On  earth's  poor  i)ay  our  famish'd  virtue  dies. 
Truth  incontestible  I  in  spite  of  all 
A  Bayle  ha-s  preach'd,  or  a  Voltaire  believed. 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  we  see 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immoilal  make. 
Dive  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  tiie  base 
Sustaining  all  ;  what  find  we  i  knowledge,  love. 
As  light  and  heat,  e.ssential  to  the  sun. 
These  to  the  soul.     And  why,  if  souls  oxjiire  ? 
How  little  lovely  here  (  huw  little  known  I 
Small  knowledge  we  dig  up  with  endless  toil  ; 
And  love  unfeign'il  may  jiurcha-se  i)erfect  hate. 
Why  starved,  «n  earth,  our  angel  ai)i>ctites  ; 
While  brutal  are  indulged  their  fuLsome  fill  / 
Were  tiien  cajiacities  divine  conferr'd. 
As  a  muck-diadem,  in  savage  si)<>rt, 
Ratik  insidt  of  our  }iomi>ous  jioverty, 
Whicli  reaps  but  pain,  from  seeming  claims  so  fait  ? 
In  future  age  lies  no  re<lres,s?  And  shuts 
Kteniity  the  di«ir  on  our  comjilaint  / 
If  so,  for  what  strange  emis  were  mortals  made  ! 
The  w>  rst  to  wallow,  and  the  bcst  to  weep  ; 
The  man  who  merits  most,  must  most  complain  ; 
Can  we  ojnreivc  a  <lisrcj:ard  in  heaven, 
\\  hat  the  worst  perpetrate,  or  best  endure  t 
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This  cannot  be.     To  love,  and  know,  in  man 
Is  boundless  appetite,  and  boundless  power  ; 
And  these  demonstrate  boundless  objects  too. 
Objects,  powers,  appetites,  heaven  suits  in  all ; 
Nor,  nature  through,  e'er  violates  this  sweet, 
Eternal  concord,  on  her  tuneful  string. 
Is  man  the  sole  exception  from  her  laws  ? 
Eternity  struck  off  from  hnman  hope, 
(I  speak  with  truth,  but  veneration  too) 
Man  is  a  monster,  the  reproach  of  heaven, 
A  stain,  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud 
On  nature's  beauteous  aspect ;  and  deforms, 
(Amazing  blot !)  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 
If  such  is  man's  allotment,  what  is  heaven  i 
Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  blaspheme. 

Or  own  the  soul  immortal,  or  invert 
All  order.     Go,  mock-majesty  !  go,  man  ! 
And  bow  to  thy  superiors  of  the  stall  ; 
Through  every  scene  of  sense  superior  far : 
They  graze  the  turf  untill'd  ;  they  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd,  and  ever  full,  and  unembitter'd 
With  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  despairs  ; 
Mankind's  peculiar  !  reason's  precious  dower  ! 
No  foreign  clime  they  ransack  for  their  robes  ; 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar  ; 
Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmix' d,  unmarr'd  ; 
They  find  a  paradise  in  every  field. 
On  boughs  forbidden  where  no  curses  hang  : 
Their  ill  no  more  than  strikes  the  sense  ;  unstretch'd 
By  previous  dread,  or  murmur  in  the  rear  : 
When  the  worst  comes,  it  comes  unfear'd  ;  one  stroke 
Begins  and  ends  their  woe  :  they  die  but  once  ; 
Bless'd,  incommunicable  privilege  !  for  which 
Proud  man,  who  rules  the  globe,  and  reads  the  stars, 
Philosopher,  or  hero,  sighs  in  vain. 

Account  for  this  prerogative  in  brutes. 
No  day,  no  glimpse  of  day  to  solve  the  knot. 
But  what  beams  on  it  from  eternity. 
0  sole,  and  sweet  solution  !  that  unties 
The  difficult,  and  softens  the  severe  ; 
The  cloud  on  nature's  beauteous  face  dispels  ; 
Restores  bright  order  ;  casts  the  brute  beneath  ; 
And  re-enthrones  us  in  supremacy 
Of  joy,  eVn  here  :  admit  immortal  life, 
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And  virtue  is  knight-errantry  no  more  ; 
Each  virtue  brings  in  band  a  golden  dower, 
Far  richer  in  reversion  :  hope  exults  ; 
And  though  much  hitter  in  our  cup  is  thrown, 
Predominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  heaven. 
O  wherefore  is  the  l>eity  so  kind  ? 
Astonishing  beyond  astonishment ! 
Heaven  our  reward— for  heaven  enjny'd  below. 

Still  unsubdued  thy  stuMiom  heart ! — For  there 
Tlie  traitor  lurks  who  doubts  the  truth  I  sing. 
Reason  is  piiltless  ;  will  alone  rebels. 
What,  in  that  stubborn  lifart,  if  I  4iould  find 
New,  unexpected  witiies.ses  against  thee  i 
Ambition,  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  gain  ! 
Canst  thou  suspect,  that  these,  which  make  the  soul 
The  slave  of  earth,  should  own  her  heir  of  heaven  ? 
Canst  thou  susjx'ct  wliat  makes  us  disbelieve 
Our  immortality,  should  prove  it  sure  ? 

First,  then,  ambition,  summon  to  the  bar. 
Ambition's  shame,  extravagance,  disgust. 
And  inextinguishal'ie  nature,  speak. 
Each  much  dejioses  ;  hear  them  in  their  turn. 

Thy  soul,  how  passionately  fond  of  fame  ! 
How  anxious,  that  fend  imssion  to  conceal ! 
We  blush,  detected  in  designs  on  praise, 
Though  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  l>est  of  men  : 
And  why/  Because  immortal.     Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  the  soul ; 
Heaven  kindly  gives  our  blood  a  moral  flow  ; 
Bids  it  a.'-cend  the  glowing  cheek,  and  thcif 
Upbraid  that  little  heart's  inglorious  aim, 
^\  hich  stoops  to  Court  a  character  from  man  ; 
While  o'er  us,  in  tremendous  judgment  .•-it 
Far  more  than  man,  with  endles-s  praise,  and  blan  r. 

Ambition's  ^Ktundless  a]ipetite  outKiitaks 
The  vcnlict  of  it8  shame.     \N  hen  souls  take  fire 
At  high  presumptions  of  their  own  desert, 
One  age  is  poor  ajiplause  ;  tiie  mighty  hhout, 
The  thunder  by  the  living  few  U'gnn, 
Late  time  must  echo  ;  worlds  unburn,  resound. 
We  wtsh  our  namcH  eternally  to  live  : 
Wild  dream,  which  ne'er  hul  liaunted  Inmisn  tl.  '  i;ht 
Had  not  our  natures  l-een  c'emal  too. 
Instinct  points  out  an  mt'rest  in  IkiuUIvi  ,  u 
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But  our  blind  reason  sees  not  where  it  lies  ; 
Or,  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shacle. 

Fame  is  the  shade  of  immortality, 
And  in  itself  a  shadow.    Soon  as  caught, 
Contemn'd  ;  it  shrinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp. 
Consult  the  ambitious,  'tis  ambition's  cure. 
"And  is  this  all  ?"  cried  Ctesar  at  his  height, 
Disgusted.    This  third  proof  ambition  l>ritigs 
Of  immortality.    Tbe  first  in  fame. 
Observe  him  near,  yovu'  envy  will  abate : 
Shamed  at  the  disproportion  vast,  between 
The  passion  and  the  purchase,  he  will  sigh 
At  such  success,  and  blush  at  his  renown. 
And  why  ?  Because  far  richer  prize  invites 
His  heart ;  far  more  illustrious  glory  calls  ; 
It  calls  in  whispers,  yet  the  deafest  hear. 

And  can  ambition  a  fourth  proof  supply  ? 
It  can,  and  stronger  tlian  the  former  three  ; 
Yet  quite  o'erlooked  by  some  reputed  wise. 
Though  disappointments  in  ambition  jiain. 
And  though  success  disgnists  ;  yet  still,  Lorenzo  ! 
In  vain  we  strive  to  pluck  it  from  our  hearts  ; 
By  natiu-e  planted  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Absurd  the  famed  advice  to  Pyrrhus  given. 
More  praised,  than  ponder'd  ;  specious,  but  unsound 
Sooner  that  hero's  sword  the  world  had  quell' d, 
Tlian  reason,  his  ambition.    Man  must  soar. 
An  obstinate  activity  within, 
An  insuppressive  spring,  will  toss  him  up 
In  spite  of  fortune's  load.    Not  kings  alone. 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too  ; 
No  sultan  prouder  than  his  fetter'd  slave  : 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian,  in  their  hearts. 
And  cry, — "  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might !" 
And  why  ?  because  immortal  as  theii  lord  ; 
And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave 
At  somethmg  great ;  the  glitter,  or  the  gold  ; 
The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  heaven. 

Nor  absolutely  vain  is  human  praise, 
When  human  is  supjiorted  by  divine. 
I'll  introduce  Lorenzo  to  himself ; 
Pleasure  and  pride  (bad  masters  !)  share  oui'  heart*, 
As  love  of  pleasure  is  ordain'd  to  guard 
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And  feed  our  bodies,  and  extend  our  race  ; 

Tlie  love  of  praise  is  jjlanted  to  protect, 

And  prn))a^ate  tiie  glories  of  the  mind. 

What  is  it,  but  the  love  of  i)raise,  inspires. 

Matures,  refines,  eii!lielli.shes,  exalts, 

Earth's  hapi>iness?  From  that,  the  delicate, 

The  grand,  the  niarvelloiis,  of  civil  life. 

Want  and  cinvenience,  under-workcrs,  lay 

Tiie  basis,  on  which  love  of  glory  builds. 

Nor  is  thy  life,  0  virtue  !  less  in  debt 

'i'n  praise,  tliy  secret  stimulating  friend. 

^\'ere  men  not  i)roud,  what  merit  siiould  we  miss  ! 

Pride  made  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world. 

Praise  is  tlie  salt  that  seasons  rigiit  to  man, 

And  whet.x  his  appetite  for  moral  good. 

Thirst  ofapplau.se  is  virtue's  second  guard  ; 

Rea-son,  her  first ;  but  rea.s  n  wants  an  aid; 

Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer  ; 

Thirst  of  applause  calls  jmldic  jiidgment  in, 

To  i^iise  our  (mvu.  to  keep  an  even  .'■cale, 

Ami  giveendang  r'd  virtue  fairer  play. 

Here  a  filth  proof  arises,  stronger  still : 
Why  this  so  nice  construction  of  our  hearts  / 
Thc>e  delicite  moralities  of  sense  ; 
This  constitutional  re.'^erve  of  aid 
To  succour  virtue,  when  our  rea.son  fails  ; 
If  virtue,  kept  alive  by  care  and  toil. 
And  oft,  the  mark  of  injuries  on  earth, 
\N  hen  laliour'd  to  maturity  (its  bill 
Of  disciplines,  and  pains,  unpaid)  mu.st  die  / 
Why  freighted-rich,  to  dash  against  a  rock  / 
Were  man  t"  perish  wiien  most  fit  to  live, 
0  how  mi.ss|>ent  were  all  the  e  stratagems, 
By  skill  divine  inwoven  in  our  frame  ! 
Where  arc  heaven's  holiness  and  mercy  fled  / 
Lauglis  heaven  at  once  at  virtue  and  at  man  ? 
If  not,  why  that  discouraged,  this  de>troyed  / 

Thus  far  aml>ition.     What  says  avarice  / 
This  her  chief  maxim,  which  ha.H  long  l>ccn  thine  : 
"  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  same," — I  grant  it 
To  store  up  trca-xure,  with  inces.sant  t<iil, 
Thi.s  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 
To  guide  that  instinct,  reason  I  is  thy  charge  ; 
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'Tis  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies: 
But,  reason  failing  to  discharge  her  trust, 
Or  to  the  deaf  discharging  it  iu  vain, 
A  blunder  follows  ;  and  blind  industry, 
Gall'd  by  the  spur,  but  stranger  to  the  course, 
(The  course  where  stakes  of  more  than  gold  are  won) 
O'er-loading,  with  the  cares  of  distant  age, 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hoiu", 
Provides  for  an  eternity  below. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is  a  wise  command  ; 
But  bounded  to  the  wealth  the  sun  surveys  : 
Look  farther,  the  command  stands  quite  reversed. 
And  av'rice  is  a  virtue  most  divine. 
Is  faith  a  refuge  for  our  happiness  ? 
Most  sure  :  and  is  it  not  for  reason  too  ? 
Nothing  this  world  unriddles,  but  the  next. 
Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain  l 
From  inextinguishable  life  in  man  : 
Man,  if  not  meant,  by  worth,  to  reach  the  skies, 
Had  wanted  wing  to  fly  so  far  in  guilt. 
Sour  grapes,  I  grant,  ambition,  avarice, 
Yet  still  their  root  is  immortality : 
These  its  wild  gi-owths  so  bitter,  and  so  base, 
(Pain  and  reproach  1)  religion  can  reclaim, 
Refine,  exalt,  throw  down  their  pois'nous  lee, 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  bliss. 

See,  the  third  witness  laughs  at  bliss  remote, 
And  falsely  promises  an  Eden  here  : 
Truth  she  shall  speak  for  once,  though  prone  to  lie, 
A  common  cheat,  and  pleasure  is  her  name. 
To  pleasure  never  was  Lorenzo  deaf ; 
Then  hear  her  now,  now  first  thy  real  friend. 

Since  nature  made  us  not  more  fond  than  proud 
Of  happiness  (whence  h_y|iocrites  in  joy ! 
Makers  of  mirth  !  artificers  of  smiles  !) 
Why  should  the  joy  most  poignant  sense  affords, 
Purn  us  with  blushes,  and  rebuke  our  pride  ? — 
Those  heaven-born  blushes  tell  us  man  descends, 
Ev'n  in  the  zenith  of  his  earthly  bliss  : 
Should  reason  take  her  infidel  repose, 
This  honest  instinct  speaks  our  lineage  high  ; 
This  instinct  calls  on  darkness  to  conceal 
Our  rapturous  relation  i)  the  stalls. 
Our  glory  covers  us  with  nol.le  shame. 
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Aiiil  lie  tliat's  unconfounded,  is  unmanned. 
The  man  tliat  bhislies,  is  not  quite  a  lirute. 
Tl)us  far  with  thee,  Lorenzo  !  will  I  close, 
Pleasure  is  good,  and  man  for  p'easure  made  ; 
But  jileasure  full  of  ulury,  as  of  joy ; 
Ple;i.sure  wliich  neitlier  liluslies,  nor  expires. 

Tlie  witncNses  are  heard  ;  the  cause  is  o'er  ; 
Let  conscience  file  tlie  sentence  in  her  court, 
Dearer  than  deeils  that  half  a  realm  convey ; 
Tiuis  sealed  hy  truth,  the  autiientic  record  runs. 

"  Know  all  ;  know,  infidels, — unapt  to  know  I 
'Tis  immortality  your  nature  solves  ; 
'Tis  ininiortality  deciphers  man, 
And  oi>ens  all  the  myst'ries  of  his  make. 
Without  it,  half  his  instincts  are  a  riddle  ; 
Without  it,  all  his  virtues  are  a  dream, 
llis  very  crimes  attest  his  dignity  ; 
His  satcles.s  thirst  of  jtlea-sure,  gold,  and  fame. 
Declares  him  honi  for  blessings  infinite  : 
What  less  than  infinite  makes  iuial)surd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  hut  more  inflames  / 
Fierce  passions,  sj  mismeasured  to  this  scene, 
Stretched  out,  like  eagle-s'  wings,  Irtjyond  our  nest, 
Far,  far  beyond  tlie  worth  of  all  IhjIow, 
For  earth  too  large,  presage  a  nobler  flight, 
And  evidence  our  title  to  the  skies." 

Ye  gentle  theologues,  of  calmer  kind  I 
Whose  C'ln.stitution  dictates  to  your  ]ien, 
Who,  cold  yourselves,  think  ardour  comes  from  hell  : 
Think  not  our  jia-s-ions  from  corruption  sjirung, 
Though  to  cornijttion  now  they  lend  their  wings  ; 
That  is  their  mi.stre.s.s,  not  their  mother.     .Ml 
(.•\nd  justly)  reasfin  deeni  divine  :  I  see, 
I  fwl  a  grandeur  in  the  jia.'-sions  too, 
Which  K|>eaks  their  high  descent,  and  glorious  end  : 
Which  Ri>eak8  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire. 
In  I'aradi.'-e  it.self  they  burnt  as  .strong, 
Kre  Adam  fell  ;  though  wiser  in  their  aim. 
Like  the  i>roud  ea  tern,  stnick  by  providence, 
What  though  our  pa-sions  arc  nm  mad,  and  stoop 
With  low,  terrestrial  aiij)etitc,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toy.n,  dcthrone<l  front  high  dc'ire? 
Yet  still,  through  their  di.sgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell: 
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But  these  (like  that  fallen  monarch  when  reclaimed), 
When  reason  moderates  the  reign  aright, 
Shall  reascend,  remonnt  their  former  sjihere. 
Where  once  they  soared  ihustrions  ;  ere  seduced 
By  wanton  Eve's  dehauch,  to  stroll  on  earth, 
And  set  tiie  sublunary  world  on  fire. 

But  grant  their  frenzy  lasts  ;  their  frenzy  fails 
To  disappoint  one  providential  end. 
For  wliich  lieaven  blew  up  ardour  in  our  hearts  : 
Were  reason  silent,  boundless  passion  speaks 
A  future  scene  of  boundless  objects  too, 
And  brings  glad  tidings  of  eternal  day. 
Eternal  day !  'tis  that  enliglitens  all  ; 
And  all,  by  that  enlightened,  proves  it  sure. 
Consider  man  as  an  immortal  being, 
Intelligible  all  ;  and  all  is  great  ; 
A  crystalline  transparency  prevails. 
And  strikes  full  lustre  througli  the  human  sphere : 
Consider  man  as  mortal,  all  is  dark, 
And  wretclied  ;  reason  weeps  at  tiie  survey. 

The  learn' d  Lorenzo  cries,  "  And  let  her  weep, 
Weak,  modern  reason  :  aiicient  times  were  wise. 
Authority,  tliat  venerable  guide, 
Stands  on  my  part ;  the  famed  Athenian  porch 
(And  who  fur  wisdom  so  renown'd  as  they  /) 
Denied  this  immortality  to  man." 
I  grant  it ;  but  affirm,  they  proved  it  too. 
A  riddle  this  ! — Have  patience  ;  I'll  explain. 

What  noble  vanities,  wliat  moral  flights, 
Glitt'ring  through  their  romantic  wisdom's  page, 
Make  us,  at  once,  despise  them,  and  admire  ? 
Fable  is  tiat  to  these  high  season'd  sires  ; 
They  leave  the  extravagance  of  song  below. 
"  Flesh  shall  not  feel  ;  or,  feeling,  sliall  enjoy 
The  dagger,  or  the  rack  ;  to  them,  alike 
A  bed  of  roses  or  the  burning  bull." 
In  men  exjiloding,  all  beyond  tlie  grave. 
Strange  doctrine  this  I  As  doctrine,  it  was  strange  ; 
But  not  as  proj)hecy  ;  for  such  it  proved, 
And,  to  their  own  amazement,  was  fuHill'd  : 
Tliey  feign'd  a  firmness  Ciiri^tians  need  not  feign. 
The  Christian  truly  triumph'd  in  the  tlame  : 
The  stoic  saw,  in  double  wonder  lost, 
Wonder  at  them,  and  wonder  at  himself, 
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To  find  the  bolJ  aJventiires  of  his  thought 
Not  bold,  and  that  he  strove  to  lie  in  vain. 

^Vhence,  tlien,  those  thoughts  /  those  towering 
thoughts,  tliat  dew 
Such  monstrous  heights  I — From  instiuct  and  from 

pride. 
The  glorious  instinct  of  a  deathless  soul, 
Confusedly  conscious  of  iier  dignity, 
SugL'e^ted  truths  they  could  not  understand. 
In  lusts  dominion,  and  in  pajsion's  storm, 
Truth's  system  broken,  scatter'd  fragments  lay. 
As  light  in  chaos,  glimmering  through  the  gloora  ; 
Siuit  with  the  iiomp  of  lufty  sentiments, 
Plea-sed  jiride  jtroclaimed,  wliat  reason  disbelieved. 
Pride,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  with  a  swell, 
Raved  nonsense,  destined  to  be  future  sense. 
When  life  immortal,  in  full  day  .sliall  shine  ; 
And  dcatli's  dark  shadows  tly  tlie  gospel  smi. 
They  sjKike,  what  nothing  but  immortal  souls 
Could  sj>e.'ik  ;  and  thus  tlie  truth  they  question'd  prove  1 

Can  tlien  absiudities,  as  well  as  crimes, 
Sjieak  man  immortal  /  All  things  .sj>eak  him  so. 
>Iuch  ha-s  been  urged  ;  and  dost  tlwu  call  fur  more  .' 
Call ;  and  with  endless  questions  be  distress'd, 
All  iu)re.sijlvable,  if  earth  is  all. 

"  Why  life,  a  moment ;  infinite,  de.'^^ire  / 
Our  wis!),  eternity  ?    Our  home  tlie  grave  ! 
Heaven's  promi.'-e  dormant  lies  in  human  hof>e  ; 
Who  wi.shes  life  immortal,  i)roves  it  too. 
\\  hy  happiness  i)ursued,  though  never  found  / 
Man's  thirst  of  hapjiiness  declares  it  is, 
(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought) ; 
That  thirst  unqnench'd  declares  it  is  not  here. 
My  Lucia,  thy  Claris.'-a,  call  to  thought ; 
Why  fitrdial  Iriendsliiji  riveted  so  deep, 
.•\s  hearts  to  pierce  at  first,  at  jiartinu  rend. 
If  friend  and  friendship  vani.sh  in  an  hour  '. 
Is  nut  tiiis  foriiicnt  in  the  nuusk  of  j^y  I 
Why  liy  relied i'lti  marrM  the  joys  of  8cn.se  ! 
\\  hy  i>axt  and  future,  preying  on  our  hearts, 
.\nd  puttitig  all  our  present  joys  to  death  I 
Why  lalx.tirs  reason  i  instinct  were  as  well  ; 
Instiiict  fur  better;  what  can  choose,  can  err  : 
O  how  infallible  the  thoughtle.'-s  limtc  ! 
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'Twere  well  His  Holiness^  were  half  as  sure. 

Reason  with  inclination,  why  at  war? 

Why  sense  of  guilt  ?  why  conscience  up  in  arms  ?" 

Conscience  of  guilt,  is  prophecy  of  pain, 
And  bosom-council  to  decline  the  blow. 
Reason  with  inclination  ne'er  had  jarr'd, 
If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here : 
Thus  on — these,  and  a  thousand  j)leas  uncall'd, 
All  promise,  some  ensure,  a  second  scene  ; 
"Which,  were  it  doubtful,  would  be  dearer  far 
Than  all  things  else  most  certain  ;  were  it  false, 
What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie? 
This  world  it  gives  us  let  what  will  ensue  ; 
This  world  it  gives  in  that  high  cordial,  hope  : 
The  future  of  the  present  is  the  soul : 
How  this  life  groans,  when  sever'd  from  the  next  I 
Poor  mutilated  wretch,  that  disbelieves  ! 
By  dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  two, 
In  both  parts  perislies  ;  life  void  of  joy. 
Sad  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain  ! 

Conldst  thou  persuade  me,  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wislies  ;  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep  ! 
Oh  !  with  what  thoughts,  thy  liope,  and  my  despair, 
Abhorr'd  annihilation  !  blasts  the  soul, 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  woe  ! 
Could  I  believe  Lorenzo's  system  true, 
In  tliis  black  channel  would  my  ravings  run. 
"  Grief  from  the  future  borrow'd  peace,  ere  while. 
The  future  vanLsh'd  !  and  the  present  pain'd  I 
Strange  import  of  unprecedented  ill ! 
Fall,  how  profound  !  like  Lucifer's,  the  fall  i 
Unequal  fate  !  his  fall,  without  his  guilt ! 
From  where  fond  hope  built  her  pavilion  high, 
Tlie  gods  among,  hurl'd  headlong,  hurl'd  at  once 
To  night !  to  nothing  !  darker  still  than  night. 
If  'twas  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  worst  foe, 
Lorenzo  !  boastful  of  the  name  of  friend  ! 
0  for  delusion  !  0  for  error  still ! 
Could  vengeance  strike  much  stronger  than  to  plant 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this. 
Not  over  rich  before,  now  beggar'd  quite  ; 
More  cursed  than  at  the  fall  ( — The  sun  goes  out  1 

'  The  Pope. 
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The  tliorns  shoot  up !    ^\  hat  thorns  in  ev'17  thouglit ! 
\Vliy  seiLse  of  licttcr  ?    It  iinhitters  worte. 
AVliy  sense  i  wlij  life  ?    If  but  to  sigh,  then  sink 
To  what  I  was  !  twice  nothing  !  and  much  woe  ! 
Woe,  from  heaven's  hount  ies !  woe  from  what  was  wont 
To  datter  most,  high  intellectual  powers. 
Thought,  virtue,  knowledge  I  blessings,  by  thy  scheme, 
All  poison'd  into  pains.     First,  knowledge,  once 
]My  soul's  ambiiion,  now  her  greatest  dread. 
To  know  myself,  tnie  wisdom  / — No,  to  shun 
That  shocki/ig  science,  jiarent  of  despair  { 
Avert  tliy  mirror :  if  I  see,  I  die. 

"  Know  my  Creator  !  climb  his  blest  abode 
By  painful  sjieculation,  jiiercc  the  veil, 
Dive  HI  his  nature,  read  his  attributes, 
And  gaze  in  admiration— on  a  foe. 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  hajipiness  ! 
From  the  full  rivers  that  surround  his  throne, 
Not  letting  fall  one  drop  of  joy  on  nuin  ; 
Man  gasping  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  cease 
To  curse  his  birth,  nor  envy  rcjitiles  more  I 
Ye  sable  clouds  !  ye  darkest  shades  of  night  ! 
Hide  him,  for  ever  hide  him,  from  my  thought, 
Once  all  my  comfort  ;  source,  and  .soul  of  joy  ! 
Now  leagued  with  furies,  and  with  thee,*  against  me 

"  Know  his  aciiievements  ?  study  his  renown  I 
Contemplate  this  amazing  universe, 
J>ropt  from  his  hand,  with  miracles  rejilete  ! 
For  what  /    '.Mid  miracles  of  nobler  name. 
To  find  one  miracle  of  misery  / 
To  find  the  ^^cing,  which  alone  can  know 
And  praise  his  works,  a  blemish  on  his  j)rnise  1 
Through  nature's  ample  range,  in  thought  to  stroll. 
And  start  at  man,  the  single  mourner  there,  , 
Hrcatliing  high  Iiojkj  !  chained  down  to  pangs,  and  death  ' 
Knowing  issuft'ring:  and  shall  virtue  share 
The  sigh  of  knowle«lge  /—Virtue  shares  the  sigh. 
iJy  htraining  up  the  steep  of  e.xcellent, 
Hy  battles  fought,  ami,  from  temjitation,  won, 
What  gains  she,  but  the  jiang  of  seeing  worth, 
Angelic  worth,  sihui  shnlHed  in  the  dark 
\\  ith  every  vice,  and  swept  tu  brutal  du.^t  / 
Merit  is  madness  ;  virtue  is  a  crime  ; 
'  I^renio. 
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A  crime  to  reason,  if  it  costs  us  pain 
Unpaid  :  what  pain,  amidst  a  thousand  more, 
To  think  the  most  abandon'd,  after  days 
Of  triumph  o'er  tlieir  betters,  find  in  deatli 
As  soft  a  pillow,  nor  make  fouler  clay  ! 

"  Duty ! — religion  ! These,  our  duty  done, 

Imply  reward.     Religion  is  mistake. 

Duty  ! — There's  none,  but  to  repel  the  cheat. 

Ye  cheats  !  away  !  ye  daughters  of  my  pride  ! 

Who  feign  yourselves  the  fav'rites  of  the  skies  : 

Ye  tow'ring  hopes  !  abortive  energies ! 

That  toss,  and  struggle,  in  my  lying  breast, 

To  scale  the  skies,  and  build  presumptions  there, 

As  I  were  heir  of  an  eternity. 

Vain,  vain  ambitions  !  trouble  me  no  more. 

Why  travel  far  in  quest  of  sure  defeat  ? 

As  bounded  as  my  being,  be  my  wish. 

All  is  inverted,  wisdom  is  a  fool. 

Sense !  take  the  rein  ;  blind  passion  !  drive  us  on  ; 

And,  ignorance  !  befriend  us  on  our  way  ; 

Ye  new,  but  truest  patrons  of  our  peace  ! 

Yes  ;  give  tlie  pulse  full  empire  ;  live  the  brute, 

Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die.     The  sum  of  man. 

Of  Godlike  man  !  to  revel,  and  to  rot. 

"  But  not  on  equal  terms  with  other  bnites  : 
Their  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield, 
And  safer  too  ;  they  never  poisons  choose. 
Instinct,  than  reason,  makes  more  wholesome  meals, 
And  sends  all-marring  murmur  far  away. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophise  ; 
Theirs,  that  serene,  the  sages  sought  in  vain  : 
'Tis  man  alone  expostulates  with  heaven  ; 
His,  all  the  power,  and  all  the  cause,  to  mourn. 
Sliall  human  eyes  alone  dissolve  in  tears  ? 
And  bleed,  in  anguish,  none  but  human  hearts? 
The  wide-stretch'd  realm  of  intellectual  woe, 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  oui'  owxr. 
In  life  so  fatally  distinguish' d,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  confounded,  lunip'd,  in  death  I 

"  Ere  yet  in  being,  was  mankind  in  guilt  / 
Why  thunder'd  this  jieculiar  clause  against  us, 
All-mortal,  and  all-wretched  ! — Have  the  skies 
Reasons  of  state,  their  subjects  may  not  scan, 
Kor  humbly  reason,  when  they  sorely  sigh  .' 
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AU-mortal,  aii.l  all-wietche-i !     'Tis  too  much  : 
UnparallelM  in  nature  :  'Tis  too  much 
Oil  being  uiire'iiic-tf<l  at  Thy  hamls, 
Omnipotent !  fur  I  see  nouglit  but  power. 

"  Ami  why  j-ee  tliat  i  why  tiiought  (    To  toil,  and  eat. 
Then  make  our  bcl  in  darki\ess,  needs  no  tiiought. 
Wliat  superfluities  are  reas'ning  souls  ! 
Oh  give  eternity  !  or  thought  destroy. 
But  witliout  tiiuuglit  our  curse  were  half  unfelt ; 
Its  blunted  edge  would  spare  the  tiirobbing  heart ; 
And  tlierefore  'tis  bestow'd,  I  thank  thee,  reason  I 
For  aiding  life's  too  small  calamities, 
And  giving  lieingto  the  dread  of  death. 
Such  are  thy  bounties ! — Was  it  then  too  much 
For  me,  to  trespa.ss  on  the  brutal  rights  / 
Too  much  for  heaven  to  make  one  emmet  more  / 
Too  mudi  for  chaos  to  jiermit  my  ma.<;3 
\  longer  stay  with  essences  unwrought, 
Unfiusliion'd,  untormented  into  man  ? 
Wretched  jireforment  to  tiiis  round  of  pains  ! 
Wretched  fcijiacity  of  phrensy,  thougiit ! 
Wretched  capacity  of  dying,  life  ! 
Life,  thougiit,  Worth,  wisdom,  all  (0  foul  revolt!) 
Once  friends  fci  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

"  Death,  tlien,  has  change<l  ids  nature  too:  0  deatli. 
Come  to  my  bosom,  tliou  best  gift  of  heaven  ! 
Best  friend  of  man  !  since  man  is  man  no  more. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  h»ng. 
Since  there's  no  promised  land's  and)rosial  boner, 
To  pay  me  with  its  iioney  for  my  stings  i 
If  needfid  to  tlie  selfish  schemes  of  heaven 
To  sting  us  sore,  why  mock'd  our  misery  / 
Why  this  .so  sumptuous  iasult  o'er  our  heads  / 
Why  tliis  illustrious  canoj)y  disjilay'd  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodged  desjtair  ! 
At  stated  periods,  sure-rrturning,  roll 
These  glorious  orl>s,  that  mortals  may  ccmj.ute 
Tlicir  length  of  lat>ours,  and  of  |)ain3  ;  n"r  lise 
Their  mi  ery's  full  measure  ? — Smiles  witli  flowers. 
And  fruits,  jironiiscuoiis,  ever-teeming  earth, 
That  man  may  languisli  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  E<len  mourn  his  wither'il  joys  i 
Claim  earth  and  skic*  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights  I  Blest  animals!  toowi.se  , 
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What  is  that  dreadful  wish  /—The  dying  groan 
Of  nature,  murder'd  by  the  blackest  guilt. 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drank  ? 
To  nature  nndebauch'd  no  shock  so  great ; 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  happiness; 
Anniliilation  is  an  after-thought, 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn  till  virtue  :lies. 
And,  oh  !  what  depth  of  horror  lies  enclosed  ! 
For  non-existence  no  man  ever  wish'd, 
But,  first,  he  wish'd  the  Deity  destroy'd. 

If  so  ;  what  words  are  dark  enough  to  draw 
Thy  picture  true  ?     The  darkest  are  too  fair. 
Beneath  what  baleful  i)lanet,  in  what  hour 
Of  desperation,  by  what  fury's  aid, 
In  what  infernal  posture  of  the  soul, 
All  hell  invited,  and  all  hell  in  joy 
At  such  a  birth,  a  birth  so  near  of  kin, 
Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme 
Of  hopes  abortive,  faculties  half-blown, 
And  deities  begun,  reduc'd  to  dust  ? 

There's  nought  (thou  say'st)  but  one  eternal  tiux 
Of  feeble  essences,  tunndtuous  driven 
Through  time's  rough  billows  into  night's  abyss. 
Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  human  ruin, 
Is  tliere  no  rock  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fate  survey, 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  born  ? 
Amid  such  hourly  wrecks  of  being  fair, 
Is  there  no  central,  all-sustaining  base. 
All-realizing,  all-connecting  power, 
Which  as  it  call'd  forth  all  things,  can  recall, 
And  force  destruction  to  refund  her  spoil  ? 
Conmiand  the  grave  restore  her  taken  prey  ? 
Bid  death's  dark  vale  its  human  harvest  yield, 
And  earth,  and  ocean,  pay  tlieir  debt  of  man, 
True  to  the  grand  deposit  tmsted  there  I 
Is  there  no  potentate,  whose  outstretch'd  arm, 
When  rip'ning  time  calls  forth  the  a])pointed  hour, 
Pluck'd  from  foul  devastation's  famish'd  maw, 
Binds  present,  past,  and  future,  to  his  throne  ? 
His  throne,  how  glorious,  thus  divinely  graced, 
By  germinating  beings  clnst'ring  round  ! 
A  garland  worthy  the  divinity  ! 
A  throne,  by  heaven's  omnipotence  in  smiles, 
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Built  (like  a  pharos  tow' ring  in  the  waves) 
Amidst  immense  effusions  of  his  love! 
An  ocean  of  communicated  bliss  ! 

An  all-prolific,  all-jireserving  God  ! 
This  were  a  God  indeed.— And  such  is  man, 
As  here  presum'd  :  he  rises  from  ids  fall. 
Think'st  thou  Onmii)otence  a  naked  root, 
Each  hlns.som  fair  of  Deity  destroy'd  / 
Nothing  is  dead  ;  nay,  nothing  sleeps  ;  each  soul, 
That  ever  animated  Imman  clay, 
Now  wakes  ;  is  on  tlie  wing :  and  where,  0  where 
Will  the  swarm  settle  (—W  hen  the  trumpet's  call, 
As  .souniling  bra.ss,  cllects  us,  round  heaven's  throne 
Conglohed,  we  bask  in  everlasting  day, 
(Paternal  sjtlendour  !)  and  adhere  for  ever. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  ves.'^el  of  the  univen-e, 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  ! 
How  in  the  jiangs  of  famisli'd  hojie  expire  ! 

How  bright  m;/  prospect  .shines  !  how  gloomy,  t/iir,e  t 
A  tremliling  world  !  and  a  devouring  god  ! 
Kartli,  but  the  shambles  of  Omnipotence  ! 
Heaven's  face  all  stain'd  with  caii.sele>is  masf^acny 
Of  Countless  millions,  bom  to  feel  the  pang 
Oi  beiii'i  lost.     Lorenzo  I  can  it  be  / 
This  bids  us  shudiler  at  tlie  thoughts  of  life. 
Who  would  l»e  born  to  such  a  phantom  world, 
Wiiere  nought  suK^tantial  but  our  mi.-erj'? 
Where  joy  (if  joy)  but  heightens  our  di.stress, 
So  soon  to  jK-'Hsh,  and  revive  no  more  \ 
The  g^natcr  sucii  a  joy,  the  more  it  pain.s. 
A  worlil,  80  far  from  great  (and  yet  liow  great 
It  shine-t  to  tliee  !)  there's  nothing  real  in  it ; 
[ieinij,  a  shadow  ;  consciotisness,  a  dream  / 
A  dream,  how  dreadful !     Univensal  blank     - 
Before  it,  and  beliind  !     Poor  man,  a  sjmrk 
I'roni  non-existence  struck  by  wrath  divine, 
Glitt'ririg  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  .sure, 
'Midst  ujiper,  nether,  and  surrounding  night, 
His  sad,  sure,  sudilen,  and  eternal  tomb  I 

Lorcnz  ' !  do.st  thou  feel  the.>ie  argnnient.s  ? 
Or  is  there  notight  but  vrn^ranre  can  l»e  felt  / 
How  hnst  thou  dared  the  l)eity  detiirone  i 
How  dared  indict  him  of  a  world  like  this  ? 
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What  is  that  dreadful  wisli  I — The  dying  groan 
Of  nature,  niurder'd  by  the  blackest  guilt. 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drank  ? 
To  nature  undehauch'd  no  shock  so  great ; 
Nature's  first  wish  is  endless  happiness; 
Annihilation  is  an  after-thought, 
A  monstrous  wish,  unborn  till  virtue  dies. 
And,  oh  !  what  depth  of  horror  lies  enclosed  ! 
For  non-existence  )io  man  ever  wish'd, 
But,  first,  he  wish'd  the  Deiry  destroy'd. 

If  so  ;  what  words  are  dark  enough  to  draw 
Thy  picture  true?     The  darkest  are  too  fair. 
Beneath  what  baleful  planet,  in  what  hour 
Of  desperation,  by  what  fury's  aid, 
In  wliat  infernal  posture  of  the  soul, 
All  hell  invited,  and  all  hell  in  joy 
At  such  a  birth,  a  birth  so  near  of  kin. 
Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme 
Of  hopes  abortive,  faculties  half-blown, 
And  deities  begun,  reduc'd  to  dust  l 

Tliere's  nought  (thou  say'st)  but  one  eternal  llux 
Of  feeble  essences,  tiunultuous  driven 
Through  time's  rough  billows  into  night's  abyss. 
Say,  in  this  rapid  tide  of  human  ruin, 
Is  there  no  rock  on  which  man's  tossing  thought 
Can  rest  from  terror,  dare  his  fate  survey, 
And  boliUy  think  it  something  to  be  born  ? 
Amid  such  hourly  wrecks  of  being  fair, 
Is  there  no  centi'al,  all-sustaining  base, 
All-realizing,  all-connecting  power, 
Which  as  it  call'd  forth  all  things,  can  recall, 
And  force  destruction  to  refund  her  spoil  ? 
Command  the  grave  restore  her  taken  prey? 
Bid  death's  dark  vale  its  human  harvest  yield, 
And  earth,  and  ocean,  pay  tiieir  debt  of  man, 
True  to  the  graiid  deposit  trasted  there  .' 
Is  there  no  potentate,  whose  outstretch' d  arm. 
When  rip'ning  time  calls  forth  the  a]ipointed  hour, 
Pluck'd  from  foul  devastation's  famish'd  maw, 
Binds  present,  past,  and  future,  to  his  throne  ? 
His  throne,  how  glorious,  thus  divinely  graced, 
By  germinating  beings  clust'ring  round  ! 
A  garland  worthy  the  divinity ! 
A  throne,  by  heaven's  omnipotence  in  smiles, 
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Built  (like  a  pharos  tow' ring  in  the  waves) 
Amidst  immense  effusions  of  his  love! 
An  ocean  of  communicated  bliss  ! 

An  all-prolific,  all-preserving  God  ! 
This  were  a  God  indeed.— And  such  is  man, 
As  iiere  presum'd  :  he  rises  from  his  fall. 
Think'st  thou  Omnii^tence  a  naked  root, 
Each  1.1.  .ssom  fair  of  Deity  destroy'd  / 
Nothing  is  dead  ;  nay,  nothing  sleeps  ;  each  soul, 
Tliat  ever  animated  human  clay, 
Now  wakes  ;  is  on  the  wing :  and  where,  0  where 
V>i\\  tlie  swarm  settle  >—\\  hen  the  trumpet's  call, 
As  souniiing  brass,  cidlects  ns,  round  heaven's  throne 
Cnnglobed,  we  bask  in  everlasting  day, 
(Paternal  splendour !)  and  adhere  for  ever. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  t<>  the  skies. 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  ! 
Uow  in  the  pangs  of  famish'd  hojie  expire  ! 

How  liright  ni'j  prosi)ect  shines  !  liow  gloomy,  t/iiriC  t 
A  treml'ling  world  !  and  a  devouring  god  ! 
Earth,  but  the  .shambles  of  Omnipotence  ! 
Heaven's  face  all  stain'd  with  causeless  massacre." 
Of  C'juiitless  millions,  born  to  feel  the  pang 
Of  heiiirj  lost.     Lorenzo  I  can  it  be  \ 
This  bids  ns  shudder  at  the  thuughts  of  life. 
\Vho  would  be  born  to  sucli  a  jthantom  world, 
Wiiere  nought  sub.vtantial  but  our  mi.'-cry? 
Where  jny  (if  joy)  but  lieiglitens  our  di-stress, 
So  soon  to  perish,  and  revive  no  more  \ 
The  greater  such  a  joy,  the  more  it  pains. 
A  wurid,  su  far  fruin  great  (antl  yet  how  great 
It  shines  to  thee  !)  there's  nothing  real  in  it ; 
Beinri,  a  shadow  ;  consciousne.^s,  a  dream  / 
A  dream,  how  dreadfid  !     Universal  blank 
Befure  it,  and  behind  !     Poor  man,  a  spark 
From  non-e.xistence  struck  by  wrath  divine, 
Glitt'ring  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  siire, 
'^lidst  ujiper,  nether,  and  surrounding  night, 
His  sad,  sure,  .sudden,  and  eternal  touib  I 

Lorenz"  !  dost  thou  feel  the'ic  arguments? 
Or  is  there  nought  but  vencreanre  can  !«  felt  / 
How  hast  thou  dare<l  the  Deity  detiirone  / 
How  dared  indict  him  of  a  world  like  this  ? 
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If  such  the  world,  creation  was  a  crime  ; 
For  what  is  crime,  but  cause  of  misery  I 
Retract,  blasj^hemer  !  and  unriddle  this, 
Of  endless  arguments  above,  below, 

Without  us,  and  within,  the  short  result 

"  If  man's  immortal,  there's  a  God  in  iieaven." 
But  wherefore  such  redundancy .'  such  waste 
Of  argument  ?     One  sets  my  soul  at  rest ! 
One  obvious,  and  at  hand,  and,  oh  !--at  heart. 
So  just  the  skies.  Philanders  life  so  pained, 
His  heart  so  pure  ;  that,  or  succeeding  scenes 
Have  palms  to  give,  or  ne'er  had  he  been  born. 
"  What  an  old  tale  is  this  !"  Lorenzo  cries. — 
I  grant  this  argument  is  eld  ;  but  truth 
No  years  impair  ;  and  had  not  this  been  true. 
Thou  never  hadst  despis'd  it  for  its  age. 
Truth  is  immortal  as  thy  soul ;  and  fable 
As  fleeting  as  thy  joys  :  he  wise,  nor  make 
Heaven's  highest  blessing,  vengeance  ;  0  be  wise  ! 
Nor  make  a  curse  of  immortality. 

Say,  know'st  thou  what  it  is,  or  what  thou  art  I 
Know'st  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal  ? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory :  worlds  on  worlds  ! 
Amazing  pomp  !  redouble  this  amaze  ; 
Ten  thousand  add  ;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more  ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole  ;  one  soul  outweighs  them  all 
And  calls  the  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor. 

For  this,  believe  not  me  ;  no  man  believe  ; 
Trust  not  in  words,  but  deeds  ;  and  deeds  no  less 
Than  those  of  the  Supreme  ;  nor  his,  a  few ; 
Consult  them  all  ;  consulted,  all  proclaim 
Thy  soul's  importance  :  tremble  at  thyself ; 
For  whom  Omnipotence  has  waked  so  long  : 
Has  waked,  and  work'd  for  ages  ;  from  the  birth 
Of  nature  to  this  unbelieving  hour. 

In  this  small  province  of  his  vast  domain 
(All  nature  bow,  while  I  pronounce  his  name!) 
What  has  God  done,  and  not  for  this  sole  end, 
To  rescue  souls  from  death  ?    The  soul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies. 
The  soul's  high  price  is  the  creation's  key, 
Unlocks  its  mysteries,  and  naked  lays 
The  genuine  cause  of  every  deed  divine  : 
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That,  is  tlie  cliain  of  ages,  wliicU  maintaiiis 
Their  obvioas  correspondence,  and  unites 
Most  distant  jieriods  in  one  blest  design  : 
That,  is  tlie  mighty  hinge,  on  which  have  tiirn'd 
All  revolutions,  whether  we  regard 
The  natural,  civil,  or  religious  world  ; 
The  former  two  but  servants  to  the  third  : 
To  that  their  duty  done,  they  both  expire, 
Their  mass  new-cast,  forgot  their  deeds  renowu'd  ; 
And  angels  ask,  "  Where  once  they  shone  so  fair?" 

To  lift  us  from  this  abject,  to  sublime  ; 
This  flux,  to  permanent ;  this  dark,  to  day; 
This  foul,  to  jture  ;  this  turliid,  to  serene  ; 
This  mean,  to  mighty! — for  this  glorious  end 
The  Almighty,  rising,  his  long  sabbath  broke! 
The  world  was  made  ;  was  ruin'd  ;  was  restor'd  ; 
Laws  from  the  skies  were  publish'd  ;  were  repeal'd  ; 
On  earth  kings,  kingdoms,  rose  ;  kings,  kingdoms,  fell 
Famed  sages  lighted  up  the  pagan  world  ; 
Prophets  from  Sion  darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age  ;  saints  travel'd  ;  martjTS  bit  1  . 
By  wonders  sacred  nature  stood  control'd  ; 
The  living  were  translated  ;  dead  were  rais'd  ; 
Angels,  and  more  tlian  angels,  came  from  heaven  ; 
And,  oh  !  for  this,  descended  lower  still ; 
Guilt  was  hell's  gloom  ;  astonibh'd  at  his  guest, 
For  one  short  moment  Lucifer  adored  : 
Lorenzo  !  and  wilt  thou  do  less  / — For  this, 
That  hallow'd  i>ace,  fouls  scoff  at,  was  insjiircd, 
Of  all  these  tnitiis  thrice  venerable  code  ! 
Deists  !  jHjrform  your  quarantine  ;  and  then 
Fall  jirostrate,  ere  you  touch  it,  lest  y>'U  die. 

Nor  less  intensely  l)cnt  infernal  ]Kjwei"s 
To  mar,  than  those  of  light,  this  eml  to  gain. 
O  what  a  .vccnc  is  here  ! — Lorenzo  !  wake  ! 
Ui.so  to  the  thought ;  exert,  expand  thy  .soul 
To  take  the  vast  idea  :  it  denies 
All  else  the  name  of  great.     Two  warring  worMn  ' 
Not  Eurojie  against  Afric  ;  warring  worlds  ! 
Of  more  than  mortal  !  mounted  on  the  wing  ' 
On  anient  wings  of  ener^T,  and  zeal, 
Iligh-hov'ring  o'er  this  little  bra»id  of  strife  ! 
This  sublunary  l>all  -but  strife,  for  what  / 
In  their  own  cause  conflicting  /  No  ;  in  thine,  r 
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In  man's.     His  single  iiit'rest  blows  the  flame  ; 

His  the  sole  stake  ;  his  fate  the  trumpet  sounds, 

"Which  kindles  war  immortal.     How  it  bums  ! 

Tumultuous  swarms  of  deities  in  arms  ! 

Force,  force  opposing,  till  the  waves  run  high, 

And  tempest  natm-e's  universal  sphere. 

Such  opposites  eternal,  stedfast,  stern, 

Such  foes  implacable,  are  good  and  ill ; 

Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  mediate  peace  between  them. 

Think  not  this  fiction,  "  There  was  war  in  heaven." 
From  heaven's  high  crystal  mountain,  where  it  hung. 
The  Almighty's  outstretch'd  arm  took  down  his  bow  : 
And  shot  his  indignation  at  the  deep  : 
Re-thunder'd  hell,  and  darted  all  her  fires. — 
And  seems  the  stake  of  little  moment  still  ? 
And  slumbers  man,  who  singly  caused  the  storm  ? 
He  sleeps. — And  art  thou  shock'd  at  mysteries  / 
The  greatest,  thou.    How  dreadful  to  reflect. 
What  ardour,  care,  and  counsel,  mortals  cause 
In  breasts  divine  !     How  little  in  their  own  ! 

Where'er  I  turn,  how  new  proofs  pour  upon  me  ! 
How  happily  this  wondrous  view  supports 
My  former  argument !     How  strongly  strikes 
Immortal  life's  full  demonstration,  here  ! 
Why  this  exertion  l    Why  this  strange  regard 
From  heaven's  omnipotent  indulged  to  man  ! — 
Because,  in  man,  the  glorious  dreadful  power, 
Extremely  to  be  pain'd,  or  bless'd,  for  ever. 
Duration  gives  importance ;  swells  the  price. 
An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 
What  would  he  be  ?    A  trifle  of  no  weight ; 
Or  stand,  or  fall ;  no  matter  which  ;  he's  gone. 
Because  immortal,  therefore  is  indulged 
This  strange  regard  of  deities  to  dust. 
Hence,  heaven  looks  down  on  earth  with  all  her  eyes : 
Hence,  the  soul's  mighty  moment  in  her  sight : 
Hence,  every  soul  has  partisans  above. 
And  every  thought  a  critic  in  the  skies  : 
Hence,  clay,  vile  clay !  has  angels  for  its  guard, 
And  every  guard  a  passion  for  his  charge  : 
Hence,  frojn  all  age,  the  cabinet  divine 
Has  held  high  comisel  o'er  the  fate  of  man. 

Nor  have  the  clouds  tliose  gracious  councils  hid, 
Angels  undrew  the  curtain  of  the  throne, 
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AuJ  Providence  came  forth  to  meet  Jiiankind : 

In  various  modes  cf  empiiasis  and  awe, 

He  spoke  liis  will,  and  trembling  nature  heard  ; 

He  spoke  it  loud,  in  thunder  and  in  storm. 

Witness,  thou  Sinai  I  wlu.se  cInud-coverM  height, 

And  shaken  hasi.s,  owu'd  the  present  G<>d  : 

Witness,  ye  billuw.s !  whose  returning  tide. 

Breaking  the  chain  that  fasteu'd  it  in  air. 

Swept  Egypt,  and  her  menaces,  to  hell : 

Witness,  ye  flames  !  the  As.«yrian  tyiant  blew 

To  sevenfold  rage,  as  impotent,  as  strong : 

And  thou,  earth  !  witness,  whose  expanding  jaws 

Closed  o'er  presimii)tion's  sacrilegious  sons  :' 

Has  not  each  element,  in  turn,  subscribed 

Tlie  soul's  hiL;h  j'rice,  and  sworn  it  to  the  wi.se  I 

Has  not  flame,  ocean,  ether,  earthquake,  strove 

To  strike  this  tnith,  througli  adamantine  man  / 

If  not  all  ailamant,  Lorenzo  !  hear  ; 

All  is  delusion  ;  nature  is  wrapt  up, 

In  tenfold  night,  from  rea.son's  keenest  eye  ; 

There's  no  consistence,  meaning,  plan,  or  end, 

In  all  beneath  the  sun,  in  all  above, 

(As  far  as  man  can  lenetrate)  or  heaven 

Is  an  immense,  inestimable  prize  : 

Or  all  is  nt'thiiig,  or  that  prize  is  all. — 

And  shall  each  t<iy  Ite  still  a  match  for  heaven, 

And  full  equivalent  for  groans  l>elow  i 

Who  would  net  give  a  trifle  to  prevent 

W  bat  he  would  give  a  thousand  worMs  to  cure  / 

Lorenzo  !  thou  hast  seen  (if  thine  to  see) 
.\11  nature,  and  her  Goil  (by  nature's  course, 
And  nature's  course  controlletl)  declaie  for  me  : 
The  skies  al)Ove  proclaim,  "  Immortal  man  I" 
Ami,  "Man  immortal !"  all  lielow  resounds. 
The  world 's  a  system  of  theology. 
Read  by  the  greatest  strangers  to  the  scliools  ; 
If  honet-t,  learn'd  ;  and  sages  o'er  a  plough. 
Is  not,  Lorei'/.'i  I  then,  impoi-e»l  on  thee 
This  hard  alternative  ;  or,  to  renounce 
Thy  reason,  or  thy  Ren.se  ;  or,  to  believe  ? 
Wliat  then  is  unbelief?  'Tis  an  exploit ; 
A  strenuous  enterprise  :  to  gain  it,  man 
Must  btirst  tbrougii  every  bar  of  common  :cn»e, 
•  K  iralL 
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Of  couimon  shame,  magnanimously  wrong ; 
And  wliat  rewards  the  sturdy  combatant  '^ 
His  prize,  repentance  ;  infamy,  his  crown. 

But  wherefore  infamy  ? — For  want  of  faitli, 
Down  the  steep  precipice  of  wrong  he  slides  ; 
There's  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  riglit. 
Faith  in  the  future  wanting,  is,  at  least 
In  embryo,  every  weakness,  every  guilt ; 
And  strong  temptation  ripens  it  to  birth. 
If  this  life's  gain  invites  him  to  the  deed. 
Why  not  his  country  sold,  his  father  slain  ? 
'Tis  virtue  to  pursue  our  good  supreme  ; 
And  his  supreme,  his  only  good  is  here. 
Ambition,  av'rice,  by  the  wise  disdain'd, 
Is  perfect  wisdom,  while  mankind  are  fools, 
And  think  a  turf,  or  tombstone,  covers  all : 
These  find  employment,  and  provide  for  sense 
A  richer  pasture,  and  a  larger  range  ; 
And  sense  by  right  divine  ascends  tlie  throne, 
When  virtue's  prize  and  prospect  are  no  more  ; 
Virtue  no  more  we  think  the  will  of  heaven. 
Would  heaven  quite  beggar  virtue,  if  beloved  ? 

"  Has  virtue  charms  !"  —I  grant  her  iieavenly  fair  : 
But  if  unportion'd,  all  wull  int'rest  wed  ; 
Tiiough  that  our  admiration,  this  our  choice. 
The  virtues  grow  on  immortality  ; 
That  root  destroy' d,  they  wither  and  expire. 
A  Deity  believed  will  nought  avail  ; 
Rewards  and  punishments  make  God  adored  ; 
And  hopes  and  fears  give  conscience  all  her  power. 

As  in  the  dying  parent  dies  the  child. 
Virtue,  with  immortality,  expires. 
Who  tells  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  boast,  has  told  me,  he's  a  knave. 
His  duty  'tis  to  love  himself  alone  ; 
Nor  care  though  mankind  perish,  if  he  smiles. 
Who  thinks  ere  long  the  man  shall  wholly  die. 
Is  dead  already  ;  nought  but  brute  survives. 

And  are  there  such  ? — Such  candidates  there  are 
For  more  than  death  ;  for  utter  loss  of  being. 
Being,  the  basis  of  the  Deity  ! 
Ask  you  the  cause  ? — The  cause  they  will  not  tell : 
Nor  need  they  :  Oh  the  sorceries  of  sense  ! 
They  work  this  transformation  on  the  soul, 
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Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall, 
Lismount  her  from  her  native  wing  (which  soar'd 
Erewhile  ethereal  heights),  and  throw  her  down, 
To  lick  the  dust,  and  crawl  in  such  a  thought. 

Is  it  in  words  to  paint  you  1  0  ye  fall'n  ! 
Fall'n  from  the  wings  of  reason,  and  of  hope  ! 
Erect  in  stature,  i)rone  in  appetite  ! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain  ! 
Lovers  of  arenment,  averse  to  sense  ! 
Boasters  of  liberty,  fast  hound  in  chains  I 
Lords  of  the  wide  creation,  anil  the  shame  I 
More  senseless  than  the  irratii:>nals  you  scorn  ! 
More  base  than  those  you  nde  !  than  those  you  pity, 
Far  more  undone  !  0  ye  most  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity  ! 
Deepest  in  woe  from  means  of  boundless  bliss  ! 
Ye  cursed  by  blessings  infinite  !    Hccause 
Most  highly  favuurd,  most  profoundly  lost  I 
Ye  motley  mas.s  of  contraiJiction  strong  I 
.And  are  you,  too,  convinced  your  souls  fly  off 
In  exhalation  soft,  and  die  in  air, 
From  the  full  floo<l  of  evidence  against  yoii  ? 
In  the  coarse  dnnlgeries,  and  sinks  of  sense, 
Your  souls  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of  heaven. 
By  vice  new-oast,  and  creatures  of  your  own  : 
But  though  you  can  deform,  you  can't  destroy  ; 
To  curse,  not  uncreate,  is  all  your  power. 

Lorenzo  !  this  black  brotherhood  renounce  ; 
Renounce  ?t  Evremont,  and  read  St  Paul. 
Ere  rajMl  by  miracle,  by  reason  wing'd. 
His  mounting  mind  ma<lc  long  abode  in  heave:.. 
This  is  frecthinking,  unconfin'd  to  jiart.s. 
To  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent, 
Through  all  the  provinces  of  human  thought  ;  - 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man  , 
Of  this  vast  universe  to  make  the  tour  ; 
In  each  recess  of  space,  ami  time,  at  home  ; 
Kamiliar  with  their  wonders  ;  diving  deep  ; 
And,  like  a  prince  of  t)oundle««  interests  there, 
iStill  most  ambitious  of  the  most  remote  ; 
To  lof>k  on  tnith  tinbroken,  and  entire  ; 
Truth  in  the  .system,  the  full  orb  ;  where  tmliis 
By  truths  enlfghten'd,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  arch-like,  rtmng  fnnndation,  to  supjiori 
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The  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction  ;  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  firm  ;  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  half  sentences,  confound ;  the  whole 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood  ; 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race  : 
Read  his  whole  volume,  sceptic  !  then  reply. 

This,  this,  is  thinking  free,  a  thought  that  grasps 
Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  beyond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eye,  survey  this  midnight  scene  : 
What  are  earth's  kingdoms,  to  yon  boundless  orbs, 
Of  human  souls,  one  day,  the  destin'd  range  / 
And  what  y^  n  boundless  orbs,  to  godlike  man  ? 
Those  num'rous  worlds  that  throng  the  firmament, 
And  ask  more  space  in  heaven,  can  roll  at  large 
In  man's  capacious  thought,  and  still  leave  room 
For  ampler  orbs,  for  new  creations,  there. 
Can  such  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  of  no  weight  ? 
It  can  ;  it  does  :  the  world  is  such  a  point : 
And,  of  that  point,  how  small  a  part  enslaves  ! 

How  small  a  part— of  nothing,  shall  I  say  / 
\V  by  not  ? — Friends,  our  chief  treasure  !  how  they  drop ' 
Lucia,  Narcissa  fair,  Philander,  gone  ! 
The  grave,  like  fabled  Cerberus,  has  oped 
A  triple  mouth  ;  and,  in  an  awful  voice, 
Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  utters  all  I  sing. 
How  the  world  falls  to  pieces  round  about  us. 
And  leaves  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy ! 
What  says  this  transportation  of  my  friends  ? 
It  bids  me  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell, 
And  scorn  this  wretched  spot,  they  leave  so  poor. 
Eternity's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee  ; 
There  ;  there,  Lorenzo  !  thy  Clarissa  sails. 
Give  thy  mind  sea-room  ;  keep  it  wide  of  eartli, 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal  ;  cut  thy  cord  ; 
Weigh  anchor  ;  spread  thy  sails  ;  call  every  wind  ; 
Eye  thy  great  Pole-star  ;  make  the  land  of  life. 

Two  kinds  of  life  has  double  natured  man, 
And  two  of  death  ;  the  last  far  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtured  by  the  sun  ; 
Thrives  on  his  bounties,  triumphs  in  his  beams. 
Life  rational  subsists  on  higher  food, 
Triumphant  in  his  beams,  who  made  the  day. 
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When  wc  leave  tliat  sun.  and  are  left  by  this, 
(The  fate  of  all  who  die  in  stubb(>rn  fruilt) 
'Tis  utter  darkness  ;  strictly  double  death. 
We  .sink  by  no  judicial  stroke  of  heaven, 
But  nature's  course  ;  as  sure  a.s  pluniniets  fall. 
Since  God,  or  man,  must  alter,  ere  they  meet, 
(Since  light  and  darkness  blend  not  in  one  sphere) 
'Tis  manifest,  Lorenzo  !  who  must  change. 

If,  then,  that  double  death  should  prove  thy  lot, 
Blame  not  tlie  k«wels  of  the  deity ; 
Man  shall  be  bles.s'd,  as  far  as  man  permits. 
Not  man  alone,  all  rationals,  heaven  arms 
With  an  illustrious,  but  trenientlous  power 
To  counteract  its  own  most  gi-acious  ends  ; 
And  this  of  strict  necessity,  not  ciioice  ; 
That  piwer  denied,  men,  angels,  were  no  more 
But  passive  engines,  vuid  of  praise,  or  blame. 
A  nature  rational  imjilies  the  power 
Of  being  blcss'd,  or  wretched,  as  we  plea.se  ; 
Else  idle  reason  would  have  nought  to  do  ; 
And  he  that  would  he  barr'd  cajiacity 
Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss. 
Heaven  wills  our  hajipincss,  allows  our  doom  ; 
Invites  us  ardently,  but  not  compels  ; 
Heaven  Ijut  persuades,  almiglity  man  decrees  ; 
Man  is  the  maker  of  iniinortal  fates. 
Man  falls  by  man,  if  finally  he  falls  ; 
And  fall  he  must,  who  learns  from  death  alone, 
The  dreadfiil  secret, — that  he  lives  for  ever. 

Why  this  to  thee  1 — Thee  yet,  i)erhai>s,  in  tbubt 
Of  second  life  .'     But  wherefore  doubtful  still  I 
Jitemal  life  is  nature's  ardent  wish  : 
What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe  : 
Thy  tardy  faith  declares  that  wi.sh  destroy'd  :   , 
What  has  dcstroy'd  it  ?— Shall  I  tell  thee  what  ? 
When  fear'd  the  future,  'tis  no  longer  wi.sii'd  ; 
And,  wiicn  unwi.sh'd,  we  strive  to  disbelieve. 
"  Thus  infidelity  our  guilt  betrays." 
Nor  that  the  sole  detection  !    Blush,  Lorenzo  ! 
Blush  for  hy[tocri»y,  if  not  for  guilt. 
The  future  fear'd  /—An  infiilcl,  and  fear? 
Fear  what  1  a  dream  ?  a  fable  /— liow  thy  dread, 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Affords  my  cause  an  undcsign'd  supitort ! 
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How  disbelief  affirms,  wliat  it  denies  ! 
"  It,  unawares,  asserts  immortal  life." — 
Surprising  !  infidelity  turns  out 
A  creed,  and  a  confession  of  our  sins  : 
Apostates,  thus,  are  orthodox  divines. 

Lorenzo  !  with  Lorenzo  clash  no  more  ; 
Nor  longer  a  transparent  vizor  wear. 
Think' st  thou,  Religion  only  has  her  mask  ? 
Our  infidels  are  Satan's  hypocrites, 
Pretend  the  worst,  and,  at  the  bottom,  fail. 
When  visited  by  thought  (thought  will  intrude), 
Like  him  they  serve,  they  tremble,  and  believe. 
Is  there  hypocrisy  so  foul  as  this  / 
So  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  ? 
What  detestation,  what  contempt,  their  due  ! 
And,  if  unpaid,  be  thank'd  for  their  escape 
That  Christian  candour  they  strive  hard  to  scorn. 
If  not  for  that  asylum,  they  might  find 
A  hell  on  earth  ;  nor  '.'-cape  a  worse  below. 

With  insolence,  and  impotence  of  thought, 
Instead  of  racking  fancy,  to  refute, 
Reform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  enjoy. — 
But  shall  I  dare  confess  the  dire  result  ? 
Can  thy  proud  reason  brook  so  black  a  brand  ? 
From  purer  manners,  to  sublimer  faith. 
Is  nature's  unavoidable  ascent ; 
An  honest  deist,  where  the  gospel  shines. 
Matured  to  nobler,  in  the  Christian  ends. 
When  that  bless'd  change  arrives,  e'en  cast  aside 
This  song  superfluous  ;  life  immortal  strikes 
Conviction,  in  a  flood  of  Jiglit  divine. 
A  Christian  dwells,  like'  Uriel,  in  the  sun  ; 
Meridian  evidence  puts  doubt  to  flight ; 
And  ardent  hope  anticipates  the  skies. 
Of  that  bright  sun,  Lorenzo  !  scale  the  sphere  , 
'Tiseasy!  it  invites  thee  ;  it  descends 
From  heaven  to  woo,  and  waft  thee  whence  it  came  ; 
Read  and  revere  the  sacred  page  ;  a  page 
Where  triumphs  immortality;  a  page 
Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce  ; 
Which  not  the  conflagration  shall  destroy ; 
'Tis  printed  in  the  mind  of  gods  for  ever, 
In  nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lo.?!. 

'  Milton. 
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In  proud  disdain  of  wliat  e'en  gods  adore, 
Dost  smile  ? — Poor  wretcli !  thy  guardian  angel  weeps. 
An2:els,  and  men,  assent  to  what  I  sing  ; 
Wits  smile,  and  thank  me  for  my  midniglit  dream. 
How  vicious  hearts  fume  phrensy  to  the  hrain  ! 
Parts  push  us  on  to  pride,  and  pride  to  shame  ; 
Pert  infidelity  is  wit's  cockade. 
To  grace  the  brazen  lirow  that  braves  the  skies, 
By  lo.ss  of  being,  dreadfidly  sectn-e. 
Lorenzo  !  if  thy  doctrine  wins  the  day, 
And  drives  my  dreams,  defeated,  from  the  field  ; 
If  this  is  all,  if  earth  a  final  scene. 
Take  heed  ;  staml  fa-st ;  be  sure  to  be  a  knave  ; 
A  knave  in  grain  !  ne'er  deviate  to  the  right : 
Siiould'.«;t  thou  be  good— how  infinite  thy  loss  I 
Guilt  only  makes  annihilation  gain. 
Blest  scheme  !  which  life  deprives  of  comfort,  deatli 
Of  hope  ;  and  which  vice  only  recommends. 
If  so,  where,  infidels  I  your  bait  thrown  out 
To  catch  weak  converts  ?     Where  your  lofty  boa.st 
Of  zeal  for  virtue,  and  of  love  to  man  / 
Anniiiilation  !     I  confess,  in  these. 

What  can  reclaim  you  /     Dare  I  hope  profound 
Pliilo-sophers  the  converts  of  a  song  / 
Yet  know,  its  title*  flatters  you,  not  me  : 
Yours  be  the  prai.se  to  make  my  title  good  ; 
Mine,  to  ble.ss  heaven,  and  triumpii  in  your  prai-'^c. 
But  since  so  pestilential  your  ilisease, 
Though  sovereign  is  the  med'cine  I  prescribe. 
As  yet,  I  '11  neither  triumjjh,  nor  despair  : 
But  hope,  erelong,  my  midnight  dream  will  wake 
Your  hearts,  and  teach  your  wisdom— to  be  wi.se  : 
For  why  should  .souls  immortal,  made  for  bli.s.<, 
E'er  wi.sh  (and  wish  in  vain  I)  that  souls  could  die  ? 
What  ne'er  can  die,  oh  I  grant  to  live  ;  and  crown 
The  wish,  and  aim,  atid  lalK^ur  of  the  skies  ; 
Incrca.se,  and  enter  on  the  joys  of  heaven  : 
Thus  shall  my  title  pa,s.s  a  sacred  .seal. 
Receive  an  imjirimatur  from  above, 
While  angels  shout — an  infidel  roclaimetl ! 

To  close,  Lorenzo!  spite  of  all  my  pain.s, 
Still  seems  it  .strange,  that  thou  shouldst  live  for  ever  ^ 
I«  it  less  strange,  that  thou  shouldst  live  at  nil  / 

'  The  Infldil  Ueclalimd. 
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This  is  a  miracle  ;  and  that  no  more. 
Wlio  gave  beginning,  can  exclude  an  end. 
Deny  thou  art :  then,  doubt  if  thou  shalt  he. 
A  miracle  with  miracles  enclosed. 
Is  man  ;  and  starts  his  faith  at  what  is  strange  ? 
What  less  than  wonders,  from  the  wonderful ; 
What  less  than  miracles,  from  God,  can  flow? 
Admit  a  God — that  mystery  supreme  ! 
That  cause  uncaused  !  all  other  wonders  cease  ; 
Nothing  is  marvellous  for  him  to  do, 
Deny  him — all  is  mystery  besides  ; 
Millions  of  mysteries  1    Each  darker  far, 
Than  that  thy  wisdom  would,  unwisely,  shun. 
If  weak  thy  faith,  why  choose  the  harder  side  I 
We  nothing  know,  but  what  is  marvellous  ; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  can't  believe. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God, 
What  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page, 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  must  be  true. 
Faith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. 

To  faith,  and  virtue,  why  so  backward,  man  ? 
From  hence  :— the  present  strongly  strikes  us  all  ; 
The  future,  faintly  :  can  we,  then,  be  men  ? 
If  men,  Lorenzo  I  the  reverse  is  right. 
Reason  is  man's  peculiar  :  sense,  the  brute's. 
The  present  is  the  scanty  realm  of  sense  ; 
The  future,  reason's  empire  unconfined  : 
On  that  expending  all  her  godlike  power. 
She  plans,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs,  there  ; 
There,  builds  her  blessings  !  there,  expects  her  praise 
And  nothing  asks  of  fortune,  or  of  men. 
And  what  is  reason  1    Be  she  thus  defined  ; 
Reason  is  upright  stature  in  the  soul. 
Oh  !  be  a  man  ;— and  strive  to  be  a  god. 

"  For  what  ?  (thou  say'st)  to  damp  the  joys  of  life  /'' 
No  ;  to  give  heart  and  substance  to  thy  joys. 
That  tyrant,  hope  ;  mark  how  she  domineers  ; 
She  bids  us  quit  realities,  for  dreams  ; 
Safety,  and  peace,  for  hazard  and  alaiTQ  ; 
That  tyrant  o'er  the  tyrants  of  the  soul, 
She  bids  ambition  quit  its  taken  prize. 
Spurn  the  luxuriant  brancli  on  which  it  sits. 
Though  bearing  crowns,  to  spring  at  distant  game : 
And  plunge  in  toils  and  dangers— for  repose. 
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If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things,  when  gained. 
Of  little  moment,  and  as  little  stay, 
Can  sweeten  toils,  and  dangers  into  joys  ; 
\\'liat  then,  that  hope,  which  nothing  can  defeat. 
Our  leave  unasked  ?    Rich  hope  of  boundless  bliss  I 
Bliss,  past  man's  power  to  paint  it ;  time's  to  close  I 

This  liope  is  eartli's  must  estiraal»le  jirize  : 
This  is  man's  portion,  wliile  no  more  than  man  : 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here  ; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears  ;  and  transport  has  her  death  ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  iimocent,  tiiough  strong, 
Alan's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits,  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  ])ay  his  wisdom  f  r  his  joys  ; 
'Tis  all,  our  iiresent  state  can  safely  hear, 
Health  to  the  frame  !  and  vigour  to  the  mind  I 
A  joy  attemjjcr'd  I  a  chastised  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  simnner  evening,  mild,  and  sweet  ! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup  ;  his  j>aradise  below ! 

A  blest  hereafter,  then,  or  hojied,  or  gained 
Is  all  ; — our  whole  of  liappiness  :  full  proof, 
I  chose  no  trivial  or  inglorious  theme. 
.And  know,  ye  foes  to  song !  (well  n:eaning  men. 
Though  quite  forgotten '  half  your  Bible's  prai."^e  !) 
Importjuit  tniths,  in  spite  of  verse,  may  please  : 
(Jrave  minds  you  jirai.«e  ;  nor  can  you  prai.se  too  iuueh 
If  there  is  weight  in  an  eternity, 
Let  the  grave  listen  ;— and  be  graver  still. 
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Viktor's  apoloot  ; 

"It, 

THE  .M.\N  OF  TlIK  WORLD  ASSWKRKI*  : 

IX  WHICH  ARC  CINSIDKRUn,  THK  LOVE  Ol*  THM  LlfK  ;   THK  AUIIITloX 
ASI>  IXr.AflL'BK,  Wini  TUB  WIT  AKD  WMItON  OF  TilR  W<iKI.I>. 

.And  has  all  nature,  then,  espoused  my  i)art  i 

Have  I  hril)cd  heaven,  and  earth,  to  plead  again.vt  theei 

.And  is  thy  soul  immortal  /—What  remains  i 

All,  all,  Lorenzo  I— .Make  immortal,  blest. 

Unblest  immortals  !  — What  can  shock  us  more  .' 

'  Tlic  pO"ltcal  pnif»  of  li. 
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And  yet  Lorenzo  still  affects  the  world  ; 
There,  stows  his  treasure  ;  thence,  his  title  draws, 
j\Ian  of  the  world  (for  such  wouldst  tliou  be  called) 
And  art  thou  proud  of  that  inglorious  style? 
Proud  of  reproach  (  for  a  reproach  it  was, 
In  ancient  days  ;  and  Christian, — in  an  age, 
When  men  were  men,  and  not  ashamed  of  heaven, 
Fired  their  ambition,  as  it  crowned  their  joy. 
Sprinkled  with  dews  from  the  Castalian  font, 
Fain  would  I  rebaptise  thee,  and  confer 
A  purer  spirit,  and  a  nobler  name. 

Thy  fond  attachments  fatal,  and  inflamed. 
Point  out  my  path,  and  dictate  to  my  song  : 
To  thee,  the  world  how  fair  !    How  strongly  strikes 
Ambition  !  ami  gay  pleasure  stronger  still ! 
Tiiy  triple  bane  !   the  triple  bolt  that  lays 
Thy  virtue  dead  !    Be  these  my  triple  theme  ; 
Nor  shall  thy  wit  or  wisdom  be  forgot. 

Common  the  theme  ;  not  so  the  song  ;  if  she 
My  song  invokes,  Urania,  deigns  to  smile. 
The  charm  that  chains  us  to  the  world,  her  foe, 
If  she  dissolves,  the  man  of  earth,  at  once, 
Starts  from  his  trance,  and  sighs  for  other  scenes  ; 
Scenes,  where  these  sparks  of  night,  these  stars  shall 

shine 
Unnumbered  suns  (for  all  things,  as  they  are, 
The  blest  behold) ;  and,  in  one  glory,  pour 
Their  blended  blaze  on  man's  astonished  sight ; 
Ablaze — the  least  illustrious  object  there. 

Lorenzo  !  since  eternal  is  at  hand, 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions  ;  as  the  vast 
Leviathan,  the  bub))les  vain,  that  ride 
High  on  the  foaming  billow ;  what  avail 
High  titles,  high  descent,  attainments  high, 
If  unattained  our  highest  ?    0  Lorenzo  ! 
"What  lofty  thoughts,  these  elements  above. 
What  tow'ring  hopes,  what  sallies  frum  the  siui, 
What  grand  surveys  of  destiny  divine, 
And  pompous  presage  of  imfathomed  fate, 
Shoidd  roll  in  bosoms,  where  a  spirit  burns, 
Bound  for  eternity !    In  bosoms  read 
By  him,  who  foibles  in  archangels  sees  ! 
On  human  hearts  he  bends  a  jealous  eye. 
And  marks,  and  in  heaven's  register  enrols, 
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The  rise,  and  progress,  of  each  option  there  ; 
Sacred  to  doomsday  !  that  the  page  unfolds, 
And  .spreads  us  to  the  gaze  of  gods  and  men. 

And  what  an  option,  O  Lorenzo  !  thine  / 
This  world  !  and  this,  unrivalled  hy  the  skies  I 
A  worlii,  where  liLst  cf  plea-surc,  grandeur,  gold, 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between  them, 
With  strokes  alteniate  buffet  to  and  fro 
Man's  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball  ; 
Till,  witli  the  giddy  circle  sick,  and  tired, 
It  pants  for  peace,  and  drops  into  despair. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo  sets  above 
That  glorious  promise  angels  were  esteemed 
Too  mean  to  bring  ;  a  pronuse,  their  adored 
Descended  to  communicate,  and  pre.ss, 
liy  counsel,  miracle,  life,  death,  on  man. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo's  wi.sdom  woos, 
And  on  its  thumy  jiillow  seeks  repose  ; 
A  pillow,  which,  like  opiates  ill-]irepared, 
Intoxicates,  but  not  composes  ;  fills 
The  visionary  mind  with  gay  chimeras, 
All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  rest ; 
What  unfeigned  travel,  and  what  dreams  of  joy ! 

How  frail,  men,  things  !    How  momentary,  both  I 
Fantastic  chase  of  shail^ws  hunting  sha<les  ! 
The  gay,  the  busy,  equal,  though  unlike  ; 
Equal  in  wisdom,  diflerently  wise  ! 
Through  flow'ry  meadows,  and  through  dreary  was(e.s, 
One  bustling,  and  one  dancing,  into  dcatli. 
There's  not  a  day,  but,  to  tlie  man  of  tbongbt, 
Betrays  some  s-etrct,  tbat  throws  new  rcjiroach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  Feeing  more. 
Tbe  scenes  of  business  tell  us~"  What  arc  m.  n  , ' 
The  Rccncs  of  pleasure—"  What  is  all  beside  ;", 
There,  others  we  despise  ;  and  here,  ourselves. 
Amid.st  disgust  eternal  dwells  delight  I 
'Tig  appiob;itioti  strikes  the  .string  of  joy. 

What  wondrous  prize  has  kindled  this  e-uecr. 
Stiin.s  with  the  din,  and  chokes  us  with  the  du  t, 
On  lifc'.s  gay  -tago,  one  inch  alK)vc  the  grave  ! 
Tbe  proud  nin  np  atnl  down,  in  quest  of  eyes  ; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  Bomething  worse  ; 
The  grave,  of  poM  ;  the  jvilitic.  of  power  ; 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies,  as  vain  ! 
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As  eddies  draw  things  frivolous,  and  light, 
How  is  man's  heart  hy  vanity  drawn  in  ; 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys, 
Whirled,  straw-like,  round  and  round,  and  then  in- 
gulfed, 
Where  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair ! 

"  This  is  a  beaten  track." — Is  this  a  track 
Should  not  be  beaten  \   Never  beat  enough, 
Till  enough  learn'd  the  truths  it  would  inspire. 
Sliall  truth  be  silent,  because  ftlly  frowns  ? 
Turn  the  world's  history ;  what  find  we  there, 
But  fortune's  sports,  or  nature's  cruel  claims, 
Or  woman's  artifice,  or  man's  revenge, 
And  endless  inhumanities  on  man  ? 
Fame's  trumpet  seldom  sounds,  but,  like  the  knell. 
It  brings  bad  tidings  :  how  it  hourly  blows 
Man's  misadventures  round  the  listening  world  ! 
JMan  is  the  tale  of  narrative  old  time  ; 
Sad  tale  ;  which  high  as  Paradise  begins  ; 
As  if,  the  toil  of  travel  to  delude, 
From  stage  to  stage,  in  his  eternal  round, 
The  days,  his  daughters,  as  tliey  spin  our  hours 
On  fortune's  wheel,  where  accident  unthought 
Oft,  in  a  moment,  snaps  life's  strongest  thread, 
Each,  in  her  turn,  some  tragic  story  tells. 
With,  now-and-theu,  a  wretched  farce  between  ; 
And  fills  las  chronicle  with  human  woes. 

Time's  daughters,  true  as  those  of  men,  deceive  us  ; 
Not  one,  but  puts  some  cheat  on  all  mankind  : 
While  in  their  father's  bosom,  not  yet  ours, 
They  flatter  our  fond  hopes  ;  and  promise  much 
Of  amiable  ;  but  hold  him  not  o'erwise. 
Who  dares  to  trast  them  ;  and  laugh  round  the  year 
At  still-confiding,  still-confounded,  man. 
Confiding,  thougli  confounded  ;  hoping  on, 
Untaught  by  trial,  unconvinced  by  proof, 
And  ever  looking  for  the  never-  seen. 
Life  to  the  last,  like  hardened  felons,  lies  ; 
Nor  owns  itself  a  cheat,  till  it  expires. 
Its  little  joys  go  out  by  one  and  one, 
And  leave  poor  man.  at  length,  in  perfect  night ; 
Night  darker,  than  what,  now,  involves  the  pole. 

0  thou,  who  dost  permit  tliese  ills  to  fall. 
For  gracious  ends,  and  wouldst  that  man  sliould  mourn! 
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0  thou,  whose  bands  this  goodly  fabric  framed, 

Who  know'st  it  best,  and  would'st  that  man  should  know! 

What  is  this  sublunary  world  ]    A  vaj)our  ; 

A  vajiour  all  it  holds  ;  itself,  a  vajiour  ; 

From  the  damp  bed  of  chaos,  by  thy  beam 

Exhaled,  ordained  to  swim  it5  destined  hour 

In  ambient  air,  then  melt,  and  disappear. 

Earth's  days  are  numbered  nT  remote  her  doom  ; 

As  mortal,  though  le-^s  transient,  than  her  sons  ; 

Yet  they  dote  on  her,  as  the  world  and  they 

Were  both  eternal,  solid  ;  thou,  a  dream. 

They  dote  I  on  what  ?    Immortal  views  apart, 
A  regirm  of  outsides  !  a  land  of  siiadows  ! 
A  fruitful  field  of  flow'ry  promises  I 
A  wilderness  of  joys  I  perplexed  with  doubts, 
And  sharp  with  thorns  !  a  troubled  ocean,  sprea  1 
With  bold  adventurers,  their  all  on  board  ! 
No  second  hoi)e,  if  here  their  fortune  frowns  ; 
Frown  soon  it  must.     Of  variou-s  rates  they  sail, 
Of  ensigns  various  ;  all  alike  in  this, 
All  restless,  anxious  ;  tossed  with  hopes,  and  fears, 
In  calmest  skies  ;  obnoxious  all  to  storm  ; 
And  storniy  the  most  geii'ral  blast  of  life  : 
All  bound  for  liappiness  ;  yet  few  provide 
The  chart  of  knowledge,  pointing  where  it  lies  ; 
Or  virtue's  holm,  to  siiape  the  course  designed  : 
All,  more  or  lew,  capricious  fate  lameiit. 
Now  lifted  by  the  tide,  and  now  rcsorb'd. 
And  farther  from  their  wl-hes  than  before  : 
AH,  more  or  less,  against  eacli  other  dasii. 
To  nuitual  hurt,  by  gu.sts  of  passion  driven, 
Ami  sufl'ring  more  from  folly,  tlian  from  fate. 

Ocean  I  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man  ! 
Death's  capital,  where  most  he  domineers, 
With  all  his  chosen  terror-;  frowning  round, 
(Though  lately  fea.sted  high  at  Albion's  co.st)' 
\Vide-oi)'ning,  and  loud-roaring  still  for  more  I 
T(jo  faithful  mirror !  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  hiniian  life  ! 
The  strong  rcscml'lancc  teniiit.i  mo  farther  .still : 
And,  haply,  IJritain  may  l)e  deeper  struck 
By  moral  truth,  in  such  a  mirror  seen, 

I  A(lmlr.il  Balchcn,  ^ 
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Which  nature  holds  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Self-flattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope, 
When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer,  and  streamers  gay. 
We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world. 
And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend  ; 
All  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked  : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  extent '? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite  !  her  lawful  prize  ! 
Some  steer  aright ;  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard, 
And  puffs  them  wide  of  hope  :  vnth  hearts  of  ijrtmf, 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way ; 
And  when  strong  eftbrt  has  deserved  the  port. 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate: 
They  strike  ;  and  while  they  triumph  tliey  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather,  most ;  some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close  ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  inemorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  engulfed ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more : 
One  Cassar  lives  ;  a  thousand  are  forgot. 
How  few,  beneath  auspicious  planets  born. 
(Darlings  of  Providence  !  fond  fate's  elect !) 
'\^'ith  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  !    Yet  ev'n  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain  ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free. 
They  still  are  men  ;  and  when  is  man  secure  ? 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  !  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength  ;  their  numberless  escai)es 
In  ruin  end  :  and,  now,  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  woiid,  just  made  their  own. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  down'd,  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Woe  then  apart  (if  woe  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man),  and  fortune  at  our  nod. 
The  gay  !  rich  !  great !  triumphant !  and  august ! 
What  are  they  ? — the  most  happy  (strange  to  say  I) 
Convince  me  most  of  human  misery ; 
What  are  they?   Smiling  wretches  of  to-morrow! 
More  wi'etched,  then,  than  e'er  their  slave  can  be  ; 
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Tlieir  treach'rous  blessiiif^,  at  the  day  of  need, 
Like  other  faithless  friends,  unmask,  and  sting : 
Then,  what  provoking  indigence  in  wealth ! 
"What  aggravated  impotence  in  power  ! 
High  titles,  then,  what  insult  of  their  pain  ! 
If  that  sole  anchor,  eqtial  to  the  waves. 
Immortal  hope  !  defies  not  the  rude  storm, 
Takes  comfort  from  the  foaming  billow's  rage, 
And  makes  a  welcome  harbour  of  the  tomb. 

Is  this  a  sketch  of  what  thy  soul  admires  ? 
"  But  here  (thou  say'st)  the  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddled  in  a  group.    A  more  distinct 
Sur\'ey,  perhaps,  might  bring  thee  better  news." 
Look  on  life's  stages  :  they  si)eak  plainer  .still  ; 
The  plainer  they,  the  deeper  wilt  thou  sigL. 
Look  on  thy  lovely  boy ;  in  him  behold 
The  best  that  can  befall  the  best  on  earth  ; 
The  boy  has  virtue  by  his  mother's  side : 
Yes,  on  Florello  look  :  a  father's  heart 
Is  tender,  thoiigli  the  man's  is  made  of  stone  ; 
The  truth,  through  such  a  medium  seen,  may  make 
Impression  deep,  and  fondness  prove  thy  friend. 

Florello  lately  cast  on  this  rude  coast 
A  helples.s  infant ;  now  a  heedless  child  ; 
To  poor  Clarissa's  throes,  thy  care  .succeeds  ; 
Care  full  of  love,  and  yet  severe  as  hate  ! 
O'er  tliy  soul's  j^y  hnw  oft  thy  fondness  frowns  ! 
Needful  austerities  his  will  restrain  ; 
As  thorns  fence  in  the  tender  jilant  from  harm. 
As  yet,  his  reason  caiuiot  gn  alone : 
liut  asks  a  sterner  nurse  to  lead  it  on. 
His  little  heart  is  often  terrified  ; 
The  bliLsh  of  morning,  in  his  cheek,  turns  pale  ; 
Its  pearly  dewdrop  trembles  in  his  eye  ; 
Ilia  hannless  eye  !  and  drowns  an  an;'el  there. 
Ah  !  what  avails  his  innftcencc  /    The  ta.sk 
Enjoin'd  nnist  di.'^cijiline  his  early  powers  ; 
lie  learns  to  sigh,  ere  he  is  known  to  sin  ; 
(iiiiltle-ss,  ami  sad  I    A  wretch  U-fore  the  fall  I 
How  cniel  this  !  nvTc  cniel  to  forlwar. 
Our  nature  such,  with  nece.s.'^ary  pains, 
Wc  ptircha.se  prospects  of  precari<  us  ].oaro  : 
Though  not  a  fatlier,  thi«  might  ^t(•.^l  a  nigk 

8upp<jsc  him  disciplined  aright  (if  not,  k 
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'Twill  sink  our  poor  account  to  poorer  still) ; 
Ripe  from  the  tutor,  proud  of  liberty, 
He  leaps  enclosure,  bounds  into  the  world  ! 
The  world  is  taken,  after  ten  years'  toil, 
Like  ancient  Troy ;  and  all  its  joys  his  own. 
Alas  !  the  world's  a  tutor  more  severe  ; 
Its  lessons  hard,  and  ill  deserve  his  pains  ; 
Unteaching  all  his  virtuous  nature  taught, 
Or  hooks  (fair  virtue's  advocates  !)  inspired. 

For  who  receives  him  into  public  life  ? 
Men  of  the  world,  the  terrfe-fillal  breed. 
Welcome  the  modest  stranger  to  their  sphere, 
(Which  glittered  long,  at  distance,  in  his  sight) 
And,  in  their  hospitable  arms,  enclose : 
Men,  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  the  romance. 
So  rank  knight-errant,  as  a  real  friend  : 
Men,  that  act  up  to  reason's  golden  rule. 
All  weakness  of  affection  quite  subdued  : 
Men,  that  would  blush  at  being  thought  sincere. 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the  few  faults  they  want ; 
That  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as  well ; 
As  if  to  them,  vice  shone  her  own  reward. 

Lorenzo  !  canst  thou  bear  a  shocking  sight  ? 
Such,  for  Florello's  sake,  'twill  now  appear : 
See,  the  steel'd  files  of  season'd  veterans, 
Trained  to  the  world,  in  burnish'd  falsehood  bright  r 
Deep  in  the  fatal  stratagems  of  peace  ; 
All  soft  sensation,  in  the  throng,  rubb'd  off ; 
All  their  keen  purpose,  in  politeness,  sheathed  ; 
His  friends  eternal —during  interest ; 
His  foes  implacable — when  worth  their  while  ; 
At  war  with  every  welfare,  but  their  own  ; 
As  wise  as  Lucifer ;  and  half  as  good  ; 
And  by  whom  none,  but  Lucifer,  can  gain — 
Naked,  through  these  (so  common  fate  onlains), 
Naked  of  heart,  his  cruel  course  lie  runs. 
Stung  out  of  all,  most  amiable  in  life. 
Prompt  truth,  and  open  thought,  and  smiles  unfeigned  ; 
Affection,  as  his  species,  wide  diffused  ; 
Noble  presumptions  to  mankind's  reno-mi ; 
Ingenuous  trust,  and  confidence  of  love. 

These  claims  to  joy  (if  mortals  joy  might  claim) 
Will  cost  him  many  a  sigh  ;  till  time,  and  pains. 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  experience, 
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And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale,  distnist, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  liis  youth 
Through  serj^entine  obliquities  of  life, 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 
And  happy  !  if  the  clue  shall  come  so  cheap  : 
For,  while  we  learn  to  fence  with  public  guilt, 
Full  oft  we  feel  its  foul  contagion  too, 
If  less  than  heavenly  virtue  is  our  guard. 
Thus,  a  strange  kind  of  cursed  necessity 
IJrings  down  the  sterling  temper  of  his  soul, 
By  base  alli'y,  to  bear  the  current  stanip, 
Below  called  wisdom  ;  sinks  him  into  sjifcty ; 
And  brands  him  into  credit  with  the  world  ; 
Where  specious  titles  dignify  disgrace, 
And  nature's  injuries  are  arts  of  life  ; 
Where  brigiiter  reason  jir'nijits  t<j  bolder  crimes  ; 
And  heavenly  talents  make  infernal  hearts  ; 
That  unsurniountable  extreme  of  guilt ! 

Poor  Machiavel  I  who  lalxmred  hard  his  plan, 
Forgot,  that  genius  need  not  go  to  school ; 
Forgot,  that  niau,  without  a  tutor  wise, 
His  plan  had  practised,  long  before  'twas  writ. 
Tlie  world's  all  title-page  ;  there's  no  contents  ; 
The  world's  all  face  ;  the  man  who  shows  his  heart, 
Is  hooted  fur  his  nudities,  and  scorned. 
A  man  I  knew,  who  lived  ujwn  a  smile  ; 
And  well  it  fed  him  ;  he  looked  plump  and  fair  ; 
While  rankest  venom  fnamed  tlirowgh  ever)-  vein. 
Lorenziil  what  I  tell  thee,  take  not  ill  I 
Living,  he  fawn'd  on  every  fool  alive  ; 
And,  dying,  cursed  the  friend  on  whom  he  lived. 
To  sucli  pruficients  thou  art  half  a  saint. 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  trav'Ilcd  far) 
How  curioiLS  to  contemplate  two  state-rooks. 
Studious  their  nests  to  featlier  in  a  trice, 
With  all  the  necroniantics  of  their  art, 
Playing  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other, 
iMaking  court  swcct-mcat.s  of  their  latent  gall. 
In  foolish  hoj>e,  to  steal  each  ether's  tni.st ; 
Both  cheatin.;,  both  exulting,  both  deceived  ; 
And,  sometimes,  hotU  (let  earth  rejoice)  imdono  ! 
Their  parts  we  doubt  not ;  but  be  that  tlicir  shame  ; 
8hall  men  of  talents,  fit  to  nilc  niankiml, 
Stoop  to  mean  wiles,  that  would  disgrace  a  fool ; 
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And  lose  the  thanks  of  those  few  friends  they  serve  1 
For  who  can  thank  the  man  he  cannot  see  i 

Why  so  much  cover  ?  It  defeats  itseh*". 
Ye,  that  know  all  things  !  know  ye  not,  men's  hearts 
Are  therefore  known,  because  they  are  conceal'd 
For  why  conceal'd  I — The  cause  they  need  not  tell  I 
I  give  him  joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie  ; 
Whose  feeble  nature  truth  keeps  still  in  awe  ; 
His  incapacity  is  his  renown. 
'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise  ; 
It  shows  oiu"  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 
Thou  say'st,  'tis  needfiil :  is  it  therefore  right  ? 
Howe'er,  I  grant  it  some  small  sign  of  grace. 
To  strain  at  an  excuse  :  and  wouldst  thou  then 
Escape  that  cruel  need  1  thou  may'st,  with  ease  ; 
Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  kna,ve. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands. 

So  Pidteney  thought :  think  better,  if  you  can. 
But  this,  how  rare  !  the  public  path  of  life 

Is  dirty: — yet,  allow  that  dirt  is  due. 

It  makes  the  noble  mind  more  noble  still  : 

The  world's  no  neuter  ;  it  will  wound,  or  save  : 

Or  virtue  quench,  or  indignation  fire. 

You  say,  the  world,  well  known,  will  make  a  man  : 

The  world,  well  known,  will  give  our  hearts  to  heaven 

Or  make  us  demons,  long  before  we  die. 
To  show  how  fair  the  M'orld,  thy  mi.stress,  shines 

Take  either  part,  sure  ills  attend  the  choice  ; 

Sure,  though  not  equal,  detriment  ensues. 

Not  virtue's  self  is  deified  on  earth  ; 

Virtue  has  her  relapses,  conflicts,  foes  ; 

Foes,  that  ne'er  fail  to  make  her  feel  their  hate. 

Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. 

True  friends  to  virtue,  last,  and  least,  complain  ; 

But  if  they  sigh,  can  others  hope  to  smile  .' 

If  wisdom  has  her  miseries  to  mourn. 

How  can  poor  folly  lead  a  happy  life '? 

And  if  both  suffer,  wliat  has  earth  to  boast, 

Where  he  most  happy,  who  the  least  laments? 

Where  much,  much  patience,  the  most  envied  state, 

And  some  forgiveness,  needs,  the  best  of  friends  i 

For  friend,  or  happy  life,  who  looks  not  higher 

Of  neither  shall  he  find  the  shadow  here. 
The  world's  sworn  advocate,  without  a  fee, 
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Lorenzo  smartly,  with  a  sraile,  replies  ; 

"  Thus  far  thy  song  is  right ;  ami  all  must  own, 

Virtue  has  her  jieculiar  set  of  pains. — 

And  joys  peculiar  who  to  vice  denies  ? 

If  vice  it  is,  with  nature  to  comply  : 

If  pride,  and  sense,  are  so  predominant, 

To  chock,  not  overcome,  them,  makes  a  saint, 

Can  nature  in  a  plainer  voice  proclaim 

Pleasure  and  glory  the  chief  goud  of  man  ?" 

Can  jiride  and  sensuality  rejoice  ? 
From  jiurity  of  thought  all  pleasure  springs  ; 
And,  from  an  humble  spirit,  all  our  peace. 
Ambition,  pleasure  !  let  us  talk  of  tijese  : 
Of  these,  the  i)orch,  and  academy,  talk'd  ; 
Of  the.«e,  each  following  age  had  much  to  say: 
Yet,  unexhausted,  .'^till,  the  needful  theme. 
\\  ho  talks  of  the.se,  to  mankind  all  at  once 
lie  talks  ;  for  where  the  >-aint  from  either  free? 
Are  these  thy  refuge  ?— No  :  these  rush  upon  thee  ; 
Tliy  vitals  seize,  and  vulture-like  devour ; 
111  try,  if  I  can  jduck  thee  from  thy  ruck, 
Prometheus  !  from  this  b;irren  ball  of  eartii ; 
If  reason  can  unchain  thee,  thou  art  free. 

And,  first,  thy  Cauca.sus,  ambition,  calls  ; 
Mountain  of  tonuents  I  eminence  of  woes  ! 
Of  courted  woes  !  and  courted  through  mistake  ! 
'Tis  not  ambition  charms  thee  ;  'tis  a  cheat 

Will  make  thee  start,  as  II at  his  moor. 

Dost  gra.sp  at  greatness  ?  First,  know  wluit  it  is  : 
Think'st  thou  thy  greatness  in  distinction  lies  / 
Not  in  the  feather,  ware  it  e'er  so  high, 
I'y  fortune  stuck,  to  mark  us  from  the  throng, 
Is  glory  Irwlgcd  :  'tis  lodged  in  the  reverse  ; 
In  that  which  joins,  in  that  which  equals,  all, 
The  monarch  and  his  slave  ;— "  .V  deathless  soul, 
Unb.iundc<l  prosjKict,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  father  God,  and  brothers  in  the  skies  ;" 
Filer,  indeed,  in  time  ;  but  les.s  remote 
In  excellence,  j^rhajis,  than  thought  by  man  ; 
Why  greater  what  can  fall,  than  what  can  rise  / 

If  .still  delirii>"s,  n<>w,  I^orcnzo  !  go  ; 
And  with  thy  full-blown  brothers  of  the  world, 
Throw  sconi  around  thee  ;  cast  it  on  thy  slavei  ; 
Thy  slaves,  and  equals  :  how  scorn  ca.vt  on  them 
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Rebounds  on  thee  !  If  man  is  mean,  as  man, 
Art  thou  a  god  ?  If  fortune  makes  him  so, 
Beware  the  consequence  :  a  maxim  that. 
Which  draws  a  monstrous  picture  of  mankind, 
Where,  in  the  drapery,  the  man  is  lost ; 
Externals  flutt'ring,  and  the  soul  forgot. 
Thy  greatest  glory,  when  disj)osed  to  boast. 
Boast  that  aloud,  in  which  thy  servants  share. 

We  wisely  strip  the  steed  me  mean  to  buy : 
Judge  we,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men  ? 
It  nought  avails  thee,  where,  but  what,  thou  art  ; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man. 
When,  through  death's  straights,  earth's  subtle  serpents 

creep. 
Which  wriggle  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown. 
As  crooked  Satan  the  forbidden  tree. 
They  leave  their  party-colour'd  robe  behind, 
All  that  now  glitters,  while  they  rear  aloft 
Their  brazen  crests,  and  hiss  at  us  below. 
Of  fortune's  fucus  strip  them,  yet  alive  ; 
Strip  them  of  body,  too  ;  nay,  closer  still, 
Away  with  all,  but  moral,  in  their  minds  ; 
And  let,  what  then  remains,  impose  their  name, 
Pronounce  tliem  weak,  or  worthy,  great,  or  mean. 
How  mean  that  snuff  of  glory  fortune  liglits. 
And  Death  puts  out !  Dost  thou  demand  a  test, 
A  test,  at  once,  infallible,  and  short. 
Of  real  greatness '?    That  man  greatly  lives, 
Whate'er  his  fate,  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies  ; 
High-flush'd  with  hope,  where  heroes  shall  despair. 
If  this  a  true  criterion,  many  courts, 
Illustrious,  might  afford  but  few  grandees. 

The  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  or  earth  surveys 
Nought  greater,  than  an  honest,  humble  heart ; 
An  humble  heart,  his  residence  !  pronounced 
His  second  seat ;  and  rival  to  the  skies. 
The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men. 
If  noble,  far  the  noblest  of  our  lives  ! 
How  far  above  Lorenzo's  glory  sits 
The  illustrious  master  of  a  name  unknown  ; 
Whose  worth  uTirivall'd,  and  unwitness'd,  loves 
Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converse  with  men  ; 
And  peace,  beyond  the  world's  conceptions,  smiles  ! 
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As  thou  (now  dark),  before  we  part,  shalt  see. 

But  thy  great  soul  this  skulking  glory  scorns. 
Lorenzo's  sick,  but  when  Lureiizo's  seen  ; 
And,  when  lie  shrugs  at  imbiic  business,  lies. 
Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice, 
As  if  he  lived  on  othere'  breatii,  he  dies. 
Fain  would  he  make  the  world  his  pedestal ; 
Mankind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure,  he. 
Knows  he,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will. 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  tliey  can  ? 
Knows  he,  that  faithless  fame  her  whi.^j)er  has. 
As  well  as  trumpet  ?    That  his  vanity 
Is  so  much  tickled  from  not  hearing  all  ? 
Knows  this  all  knower,  that  from  itch  of  piaise. 
Or,  from  an  itch  more  sordid,  when  he  sliines, 
Taking  his  coiuitry  by  five  hundred  ears, 
Senates  at  once  a<imire  hin),  and  despise. 
With  modest  laughter  lining  luud  applau.se, 
\\'hich  makes  the  smile  more  mortal  to  his  fame  / 
His  fame,  wliich  (like  the  mighty  Cxsiir),  cn>\vn'd 
With  laureN,  in  full  senate,  greatly  falls. 
By  seeming  friends,  that  honour,  and  destroy. 
We  rise  in  glory,  a.s  we  sink  in  pride  : 
Where  boasting  end';,  tliere  dignity  begins  : 
And  yet,  mistaken  beycnd  all  mistake. 
The  blind  Lorenzo's  jcoml-  of  being  proud  ; 
And  dreams  himself  ascending  in  his  fall. 

An  eminence,  though  fancied,  tunis  the  l)rain  . 
All  vice  wants  hellebore  ;  but  of  all  vice. 
Pride  loudest  calls,  and  for  the  largest  Ix.wl  ; 
Becau.se,  unlike  all  other  vice,  it  tlics, 
In  fact,  tlie  i«>int,  in  fancy  most  inusucd. 
Who  court  npi)lau.'^e,  fblig"  tlie  world  in  tliis  ; 
They  gratify  man's  jia-s-sion  to  refuse. 
SujKjrior  honour,  when  assumed,  is  lost  : 
Kv'n  good  inen  turn  banditti,  and  rejoice, 
Like  Kouli-Kan,  in  phuider  of  the  prouil. 

Thotigii  somewhat  di.sconcerte<l,  Btcaily  still 
To  the  world's  cause,  with  half  a  face  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries — "  Be,  then,  ambition  cast ; 
Ambition's  dearer  far  stands  unini]>cach'd, 
Gay  i»lea.sure  I  proud  ambition  is  her  slave  ; 
For  Ik  r,  he  Koar>  at  great,  ami  hazards  ill  ; 
For  her,  he  fights,  aiui  bleeds,  i>r  ovcni'me^f ; 
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And  paves  his  way,  with  crowns,  to  reach  her  smile  : 
Who  can  resist  her  charms  V — Or,  should  ?    Lorenzo  ! 
What  mortal  shall  resist,  where  angels  yield, 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  ethereal  powers  ; 
For  her  contend  the  rival  gods  above  ; 
Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  the  world  below  ; 
And  well  it  was  for  man,  that  pleasure  charms ; 
How  would  all  stagnate,  but  for  pleasure's  ray  ! 
How  would  tlie  frozen  stream  of  action  cease  ! 
What  is  the  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world  ? 
The  love  of  pleasure  :  that,  through  ev'ry  vein, 
Throws  motion,  warmth  ;  and  shuts  out  death  from  life. 

Though  various  are  the  tempers  of  mankind, 
Pleasure's  gay  family  hold  all  in  chains  : 
Some  most  affect  the  black ;  and  some  the  fair  ; 
Some  honest  pleasure  court ;  and  some,  obscene. 
Pleasures  obscene  are  various,  as  the  tlirong 
Of  passions,  that  can  err  in  human  hearts  ; 
]\Iistake  their  oljjects,  or  trangress  their  bounds. 
Think  you  there's  but  one  whoredom  ?    Whoredom,  all 
But  when  our  reason  licenses  delight. 
Dost  doubt,  Lorenzo  ?    Thou  shalt  doubt  no  more. 
Thy  father  chides  thy  gallantries ;  yet  is 
A  rank  adidterer  with  others'  gold  ! 
And  that  hag,  vengeance,  in  a  corner,  charms. 
Hatred  her  brothel  has,  as  well  as  love. 
Where  horrid  epicures  debauch  in  blood. 
Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark  : 
For  her,  the  black  assassin  draws  his  sword  ; 
For  her,  dark  statesmen  trim  their  midnight  lamp. 
To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
For  her  the  saint  abstains  ;  the  miser  starves  ; 
The  stoic  proud,  for  i)leasure,  pleasure  scorn'd  ; 
For  her,  affliction's  daughters  grief  indulge. 
And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tears  ; 
For  her,  guilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  we  defy  ; 
And,  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death. 
Thus  universal  her  despotic  power ! 

And  as  her  empire  wide,  her  praise  is  just. 
Patron  of  pleasure  !  doter  on  delight ! 
I  am  thy  rival ;  pleasure  I  profess  ; 
Pleasure  the  purpose  of  my  gloomy  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  virtue's  gayer  name  ; 
I  wrong  her  still,  I  rate  her  worth  too  low ; 
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Virtue  the  root,  and  pleasure  is  the  flower ; 
And  honest  Epicurus'  foes  were  fools. 

But  tliis  sounds  harsh,  and  gives  the  wise  offence  ; 
If  o'erstrained  wisdom  still  retains  the  name. 
How  knits  austerity  her  cluudy  hrow. 
And  blames,  as  bold  and  hazardous,  tlie  praise 
Of  pleasure,  to  mankind,  unpraised,  too  dear  ! 
Ye  modem  stoics  !  hear  my  soft  reply  ; 
Their  senses  men  will  trust :  we  can't  impose  ; 
Or,  if  we  could,  is  imj/osition  right  ? 
Own  honey  sweet ;  but,  owning,  add  this  sting  ; 
"  When  mix'd  with  poison,  it  is  deadly  too." 
Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie. 
Is  nought  but  virtue  to  be  praised  as  good  ? 
Why,  then,  is  health  jirtferr'd  licfore  disease? 
What  nature  loves  is  good,  without  our  leave. 
And  where  no  future  drawback  cries,  "  Ucware  ;" 
Pleasure,  thougli  not  from  virtue,  should  prevail. 
'Tis  balm  to  life,  and  gratitude  to  heaven  ; 
How  cold  our  thanks  for  boimties  unenjoy'd  ! 
The  love  of  pleasure  is  man's  eldest  born. 
Bom  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tomb  ; 
Wisdom,  her  younger  sister,  though  more  grave. 
Was  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mar. 
Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 

Lorenzo  I  thou,  her  majesty's  renown'd. 
Though  uncoift,  counsel,  leaniW  in  the  world  I 
Who  think'st  tliyself  a  Murray,  with  lii^dain 
May'st  look  on  me.     Yet,  my  Uenmsthencs  ! 
Canst  thou  plead  pleasure's  cause  as  well  as  I  { 
Know' fit  thou  her  nature,  pnrjMise,  pareiitagr  / 
Attend  my  wjng,  and  tlmu  .shalt  know  them  all  ; 
Anil  know  thyself;  and  knmv  thyself  to  be 
(Strange  truth  !)  the  most  ab.stemious  man  ulive. 
Tell  not  Calista  ;  she  will  laugh  thee  dead  ; 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hennitage  with  L . 

Absurd  presumption  !  thou  who  never  knew'st 
A  serious  thouglit !  shalt  tlmu  dare  dream  of  joy  / 
No  man  ere  fo\ind  a  happy  life  by  chance  ; 
Or  yawn'd  it  into  l)cing  with  a  wish  ; 
Or,  with  the  snout  of  trrov'ling  aiijietitc, 
E'er  miielt  it  out,  and  ^:nibb'd  it  from  the  dirt 
An  art  it  is,  and  must  l)e  learn'd  ;  and  learn'd 
With  unremitting  effort,  or  be  lost ; 
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And  leaves  us  perfect  blockheads,  in  our  bliss. 
The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates  ; 
Wealth  may  seek  us  ;  but  wisdom  must  be  sought ; 
Sought  before  all ;  but  (how  imlike  all  else 
We  seek  on  earth  !)  'tis  never  sought  in  vain. 

First,  pleasure's  birth  rise,  strength  and  grandeur  see 
Brought  forth  by  wisdom,  nursed  by  discipline, 
By  patience  tauglit,  by  perseverance  crown'd, 
She  rears  her  head  majestic  ;  round  her  throne, 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just, 
Each  virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  guard. 
For  what  are  virtues  ?  (formidable  name  !) 
What,  but  the  fountain,  or  defence,  of  joy  ? 
Why  then  commanded  ?    Need  mankind  commands, 
At  once  to  merit,  and  to  make,  their  bliss  ? — 
Great  legislator  !  scarce  so  great,  as  kind  ! 
If  men  are  rational,  and  love  delight, 
Thy  gracious  law  but  flatters  human  choice  ; 
In  the  transgression  lies  the  penalty  ; 
And  they  the  most  indulge,  who  most  obey. 

Of  pleasure,  next,  the  final  cause  ex])lore  : 
Its  mighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 
Not  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 
Divine  on  human,  pleasure  came  from  heaven. 
In  aid  to  reason  was  the  goddess  sent ; 
To  call  up  all  its  strength  by  such  a  charm. 
Pleasure,  first,  succours  virtue  ;  in  return, 
Virtue  gives  pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 
What,  but  the  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  faith, 
Supports  life  natural,  civil,  and  divine  ? 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  repast,  we  live  ; 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  applause,  we  please  ; 
'Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  belief,  we  pray 
(All  prayer  would  cease,  if  unbelieved  the  prize) : 
It  serves  ourselves,  our  species,  and  our  God  ; 
And  to  serve  more  is  past  the  sphere  of  man. 
Glide,  then,  for  ever,  pleasure's  sacred  stream  ! 
Through  Eden,  as  Euphrates  ran,  it  runs. 
And  fosters  ev'ry  gr-owth  of  happy  life  ; 
Makes  a  new  Eden  where  it  flows  ; — but  such 
As  must  be  lost,  Lorenzo  !  by  thy  fall. 

*'  What  mean  I  by  thy  fall  /"-  Thou'It  shortly  see, 
While  pleasure's  nature  is  at  large  display'd  ; 
Already  simg  her  origin,  and  ends. 
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Those  glorious  ends,  by  kind,  or  by  degree, 

'When  pleasure  violates,  'tis  then  a  vice, 

A  vengeance  tuo ;  it  ha«iteiis  into  pain. 

From  due  refreshment,  lil'e,  healtli,  leason,  joy; 

From  wild  excess,  pain,  grief,  distraction,  deatli  ; 

Heaven's  justice  tliis  proclaims,  and  tiiat  her  love. 

W  hat  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  fue. 

Than  his  lull  draught  of  pleasure,  from  a  ca.sk 

Unhroached  by  just  authority,  ungauged 

By  tem|)erance,  by  reason  unrefined  t 

A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  tlie  lee. 

Heaven,  otliers,  and  ourselves  !  uninjured  these. 

Drink  deep  ;  the  deeper,  tiien,  the  more  divine  ; 

Angels  are  angels,  from  indulgence  there  ; 

'Tis  uiirepentiiig  pleasure  makes  a  god. 

Dost  think  thyself  a  god  from  otlier  joys  .' 
A  victim  rather !  shortly  .sure  to  bleed. 
The  wrong  mu.->t  mourn :  can  heaven'sappointments  fail  f 
Can  man  outwit  Onniipotence  i  strike  out 
A  self-wrought  hajipine-ss  unmeant  by  him 
Who  made  us,  and  the  world  we  would  enjoy? 
Who  forms  an  instrument,  ordains  from  whence 
Its  dissonance,  or  harmony,  .shall  rise. 
Heaven  bid  the  soul  this  nmrtal  frame  insi)ire  ! 
IJid  virtue's  ray  divine  ia^pire  tiie  soul 
With  uni)recarious  flows  of  vital  joy; 
.Vnd,  without  breathing,  man  as  well  might  hope 
For  life,  as  without  l>iety,  for  pence. 

*•  Is  virtue,  then,  and  jiiety  the  same?" — 
No;  piety  is  more  ;  'tis  virtue's  source  ; 
Mother  of  ev'ry  wortli,  a.s  that  of  joy. 
iMen  of  the  world  tliis  doctrine  ill  digest ; 
They  Rmile  at  i)iety  ;  yet  l>oast  aloud 
Oooil  will  to  men  ;  ii'>r  know  they  strive  to  part 
What  nature  joins  ;  and  thus  confute  themselves. 
With  piety  l>egins  all  good  on  carfli  ; 
'Tis  the  first-lKjrn  of  rationality. 
Conscience,  her  first  law  broken,  woundcd  lies  ; 
Enfeeble-l,  lifeless,  inijKttent  to  pr»o<l  ; 
A  fcign'd  affection  bounds  licr  ntmoit  jiowcr. 
Some  wc  can't  love,  but  f<>r  the  Almighty's  sake  ; 
A  foe  to  <iod  was  ne'er  true  friend  t<>  man  ; 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  docs  ; 
And,  in  lii^  kindest  aoti'>ns,  he's  imkind. 
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Oa  piety,  humanity  is  built ; 
And,  on  humanity,  mucli  happiness  ; 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 
A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God,  is  heaven, 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life  ; 
The  whirls  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 
A  deity  believed,  is  joy  begun  ; 
A  deity  adored,  is  joy  advanced  ; 
A  deity  beloved,  is  joy  matured. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires  ; 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next. 
O'er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides  ; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy. 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  lioiu- 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 
Who  worships  the  great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  heaven,  and  sets  his  foot  on  hell. 

Lorenzo !  when  wast  thou  at  church  before  ? 
Thou  think' st  the  service  long  :  but  is  it  just  ? 
Though  just,  unwelcome  :  thou  hadst  rather  tread 
Uuhallow'd  gi-ound  ;  the  muse,  to  win  thine  ear, 
Must  take  an  air  less  solemn.    She  complies. 
Good  conscience  I  at  the  sound  the  world  retires  ; 
Verse  disaffects  it,  and  Lorenzo  smiles  ; 
Yet  has  she  her  seraglio  full  of  charms  ; 
And  such  as  age  shall  heighten,  not  impair. 
Art  thou  dejected  ?    Is  thy  mind  o'ercast .' 
Amid  lier  fair  ones,  thou  the  fairest  choose, 
To  chase  thy  gloom. — "  Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth  ; 
Chain  down  some  passion  ;  do  some  gen'rous  good  ; 
Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile  ; 
Correct  thy  friend  ;  befriend  thy  gi'eatest  foe  ; 
Or  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine. 
Spring  up  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who  made  thee."' 
Thy  gloom  is  scatter'd,  sprightly  spirits  flow ; 
Though  wither'd  is  thy  vine,  and  harp  luistrung. 

Dost  call  t!ie  bowl,  the  viol,  and  the  dance. 
Loud  mirth,  mad  laughter  ?    Wretched  comforters  ! 
Physicians  !  more  than  half  of  thy  disease. 
Laughter,  though  never  censured  yet  as  sin 
(Pardon  a  thought  that  only  seems  severe"^. 
Is  half-immoral :  is  it  nuich  indulged  ? 
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By  venting  spleen,  or  dissipating  thought, 

It  shows  a  scomer,  or  it  makes  a  fool ; 

And  sins,  as  hurting  others,  or  ourselves. 

'Tis  pride,  or  emptiness,  ajiplies  the  straw, 

That  ticivles  little  minds  to  mirth  eflFuse  ; 

Of  grief  approacliing,  the  portentous  sign  I 

The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe. 

A  man  triumjihant  Ls  a  monstrous  sight ; 

A  man  dejected  is  a  sigiit  as  mean. 

What  cause  for  triumph,  where  such  ills  ab<:>uml  ? 

What  for  dejection,  wiiere  pre.sides  a  i>ower. 

Who  call'd  us  into  being  to  be  blest  ( 

So  grieve,  as  conscious,  grief  may  rise  to  joy  ; 

So  joy,  as  conscious,  joy  to  grief  may  fall. 

Most  true,  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad  ; 

But  neither  will  sonorou.s,  bubbling  mirth, 

A  shallow  stream  of  happine."5s  betray  : 

Too  happy  to  be  sportive,  he's  .■^erene. 

Yet  would.st  thou  laugh  (but  at  tliy  uwn  expense). 
This  coun.sel  .strange  should  I  presume  to  give — 
"  Retire,  and  read  thy  Bible,  to  be  gay." 
There  tniths  abound  of  sovereign  aid  to  peace  ; 
Ah  !  do  not  prize  them  less,  because  inspired, 
As  thou,  and  thine,  are  apt  and  jiroud  to  do. 
If  not  inspire<l,  that  pregnant  page  had  stood, 
Time's  treasure  !  and  the  wonder  of  the  wi.<^; ! 
Thou  thinkst,  perhaps,  tliy  soul  alone  at  stake  ; 
Alas  !— Should  men  mistake  thee  for  a  fool ; — 
^^'hat  man  of  taste  for  geniu.s,  wisdom,  tnith, 
Though  tender  of  thy  fame,  ciuM  interjwse? 
Believe  me,  sense  here  acts  a  double  part. 
And  the  tnie  critic  is  a  Chri.stian  too. 

But  tlie.se,  thou  think'st,  are  gloomy  paths  to  joy.  - 
True  jny  in  sunshine  ne'er  wa.s  found  at  first ; 
They,  first,  them.selvcs  offend,  who  greatly  plea.se  ; 
And  travel  only  gives  us  sound  repose. 
Heaven  sells  all  j)lca.sure  ;  effort  is  tlic  price  ; 
The  joys  ff  co:i(iuc.''t,  are  ♦'"•  '  ■'•^    <■  man  ; 
And  glory  the  victorious  i 
O'er  pleasure's  pure,  i>cr]  >  I  .stream. 

There  is  a  time,  when  t  i>rpferre<l, 

Or  joy,  by  mi.stime<l  fondii      :.  i  nc. 

A  nmn  of  plcastire  is  a  man  of  pains. 
Thou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  Ihj  b!e.>-t. 
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False  joys,  indeed,  are  born  from  want  of  thought ; 

From  thouglits  full  beat,  and  energy,  the  true  ; 

And  that  demands  a  mind  in  equal  poise, 

Remote  from  gloomy  grief,  and  glaring  joy. 

Much  joy  not  only  speaks  small  happiness, 

But  happiness  that  shortly  must  expire. 

Can  jo}'',  unbottom'd  in  reflection,  stand? 

And,  in  the  tempest,  can  reflection  live  ? 

Can  joy,  like  thine,  secure  itself  an  hour  ? 

Can  joy,  like  thine,  meet  accident  unshock'd? 

Or  ope  the  door  to  honest  poverty  ? 

Or  talk  with  threat'ning  death,  and  not  turn  pale  ? 

In  such  a  world,  and  such  a  nature,  these 

Are  needful  fundamentals  of  delight ; 

These  fundamentals  give  delight  indeed ; 

Delight,  pure,  delicate,  and  durable  ; 

Delight,  unshaken,  masculine,  divine  ; 

A  constant,  and  a  sound,  but  serious  joy. 

Is  joy  the  daughter  of  severity  ? 
It  is  : — yet  far  my  doctrine  from  severe. 
"  Rejoice  for  ever :"  it  becomes  a  man  ; 
Exalts,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods. 
"  Rejoice  for  ever  !"   Nature  cries,  "Rejoice  ;" 
And  drinks  to  man,  in  her  nectareous  cup, 
Mix'd  up  of  delicates  for  every  sense  ; 
To  the  great  founder  of  the  bounteous  feast, 
Drinks- glory,  gratitude,  eternal  praise  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  pledge  her,  is  a  churl. 
Ill  firmly  to  support,  good  fully  taste. 
Is  the  whole  science  of  felicity : 
Yet  sparing  pledge  :  her  bowl  is  not  the  best 
Mankind  can  boast. — "  A  rational  repast ; 
Exertion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 
A  military  discipline  of  thought. 
To  foil  temptation  in  the  doubtful  field  ; 
And  ever-waking  ardour  for  the  right." 
'Tis  these  first  give,  then  guard,  a  cheerful  heart 
Nought  that  is  right,  think  little  ;  well  aware, 
What  reason  bids,  God  bids  ;  by  his  command 
How  aggi-andised  the  smallest  thing  we  do  ! 
Thus,  nothing  is  insipid  to  the  wise  ; 
To  thee,  insipid  all,  but  what  is  mad  ; 
Joys  season'd  liigh,  and  tasting  strong  of  guilt. 
"  Mad  !  (thou  repliest,  with  indignation  fired) 
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Of  ancient  sages  proud  to  tread  the  steps, 
I  follow  nature." — Follow  nature  still, 
But  look  it  be  thine  own  :    Is  conscience,  then, 
No  part  of  nature  ?     Is  she  not  supreme  ? 
Thou  regicide  I  0  raise  her  from  the  dead  ! 
Then,  follow  nature  ;  and  resemble  God. 

When,  spite  of  conscience,  pleasure  is  pursued, 
Man's  nature  is  unnaturally  pleased : 
And  what's  unnatural,  is  painful  too 
At  intervals,  and  must  disgust  even  thee  ! 
Tiie  fact  thou  know'st ;  but  not,  perliaps,  the  cause. 
Virtue's  foundations  with  the  world's  weie  laid  ; 
Heaven  mix'd  iier  with  our  make,  and  twisted  close 
Iler  sacred  interests  with  the  strings  of  life. 
WIio  breaks  her  awful  mandate,  shocks  liimself. 
His  better  self  :  and  is  it  greater  pain. 
Our  soul  should  murmur,  or  our  dast  repine  / 
And  one,  in  their  eternal  war,  must  bleed. 

If  one  must  suffer,  which  should  least  be  spared  I 
The  pains  of  mind  surpass  the  pains  of  .sense  : 
Ask,  then,  the  gout,  wiiat  torment  is  in  guilt. 
The  joys  of  sense  to  mental  joys  are  mean  : 
Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds  ;  the  soul 
On  past,  and  future,  furages  for  joy. 
'Tis  hers,  by  retrospect,  through  time  to  range  ; 
And  forward  time's  great  .sequel  to  survey. 
Could  human  courts  take  vengeance  on  tlie  mind, 
Axes  niiglit  nist,  and  racks,  and  gibbets,  fall : 
Guard,  then,  thy  mind,  and  leave  tiie  rest  to  fate. 

Lorenzo  !  wilt  thou  never  be  a  man  / 
The  man  is  dead,  who  for  the  body  live.s 
Lured,  by  tlie  beating  of  his  pul.se,  to  Ii.st 
With  ev'ry  lust,  that  wars  agaiii.st  hi.s  i>eacc  ; 
And  sets  him  quite  at  variance  with  himself. 
Thyself,  first,  know  ;  then  love  :  a  self  there  ifl 
Of  virtue  fund,  that  kindles  at  her  charm.>i. 
A  self  there  is,  as  fund  of  every  vice, 
While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart : 
Iliunility  degrades  it,  justice  loks, 
Blest  l»r,iuity  IwpeaiN  it,  fair  tnith  betrays. 
And  gfxllike  magnanimity  destroys. 
This  self,  wlicn  rival  to  the  former,  scorn  ; 
When  not  in  competition,  kindly  treat, 
Defend  it,  feed  it :  -  but  when  virtue  bida, 
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Toss  it,  or  to  the  fowls,  or  to  the  flames. 

And  why  ?  'tis  love  of  pleasure  bids  thee  bleed  ; 

Comply,  or  own  self-love  extinct,  or  blind. 

For  what  is  vice  ?  self-love  in  a  mistake  : 
A  poor  blind  merchant  buying  joys  too  dear. 
And  virtue,  what  ?  'tis  self-love  in  her  wits, 
Quite  skilful  in  the  market  of  delight. 
Self-love's  good  sense  is  love  of  that  dread  power, 
From  whom  herself,  and  all  she  can  enjoy. 
Other  self-love  is  but  disguised  self-hate  ; 
More  mortal  than  the  malice  of  our  foes ; 
A  self-hate,  now,  scarce  felt ;  then  felt  full  sore. 
When  being,  cursed  ;  extinction,  loud  implored  ; 
And  everything  preferred  to  what  we  are. 

Yet  this  self-love  Lorenzo  makes  his  choice  ; 
And,  in  this  choice  triumphant,  boasts  of  joy. 
How  is  his  want  of  happiness  betrayed, 
By  disaffection  to  the  present  hour ! 
Imagination  wanders  far  a-field : 
The  future  pleases  :  why?  the  present  pains. — 
"  But  that's  a  secret."    Yes,  which  all  men  know  ; 
And  know  from  thee,  discovered  imawares. 
Thy  ceaseless  agitation,  restless  roll 
From  cheat  to  cheat,  impatient  of  a  pause  ; 
What  is  it  ? — 'Tis  the  cradle  of  the  soul, 
From  instinct  sent,  to  rock  her  in  disease, 
Which  her  jihysician,  Reason,  will  not  cure. 
A  poor  expedient !  yet  thy  best ;  and  while 
It  mitigates  thy  pain,  it  owns  it  too. 

Luch  are  Lorenzo's  wretched  remedies  ! 
The  weak  have  remedies  ;  the  wise  have  joys. 
Superior  wisdom  is  superior  bliss. 
And  what  sure  mark  distinguishes  the  wise  ? 
Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same  : 
Thy  fickle  wish  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Sick  of  herself,  is  folly's  character  ; 
As  wisdom's  is,  a  modest  self-applause. 
A  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme  ; 
Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest. 
Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  still 
The  first  snre  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health, 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 
False  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  imports  ; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustain'd,  the  true. 
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The  true  is  fix'd,  and  solid  as  a  rock  ; 
Slipp'ry  tlie  false,  and  tossing,  as  the  wave. 
This,  a  wild  wanderer  on  earth,  like  Cain  ; 
That,  like  the  fahlcd,  self-enamoured  hoy, 
Honie-contenijilation  her  supreme  deli^cht  ; 
She  dreads  an  interruption  from  without, 
Smit  with  her  own  condition  ;  and  the  more 
Intense  she  jjazcs,  still  it  charms  the  more. 
No  man  is  happy,  till  he  thinks,  on  earth 
There  breathe^  not  a  more  happy  than  himself : 
Then  envy  dies,  and  love  o'eiflow-s  on  all ; 
And  love  o'erflowing  makes  an  angel  here, 
Such  angels,  ail,  entitled  to  repo.-e 
On  him  wlio  governs  fate  :  thougli  tempest  frowns, 
Though  nature  sliakea,  how  soft  to  lean  on  heaven ! 
To  lean  on  him,  on  whom  archangels  lean  ! 
With  inward  eye.s,  and  silent  a.s  the  grave, 
They  stand  collecting  every  beam  of  thought, 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  with  divine  deliglit ; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from,  and  go  to,  heaven  : 

Hence,  are  they  stmlious  of  sequester'd  scene.-* ; 

While  noise,  and  dis-sijiation,  comfort  thee. 
Were  all  men  haii])y,  revellings  would  cease, 

That  opiate  f^r  inquietude  within. 

Lorenzo  !  never  man  was  truly  blest, 

But  it  compo.scd,  and  gave  him  such  a  cast, 

As  folly  might  mi.stakc  for  want  of  joy. 

A  cast,  uidikc  the  trimnph  of  the  proud  ; 

A  modest  asiKfct,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 

0  for  a  joy  from  thy  Philander's  f]mi\g  ! 

A  spring  i>erennial,  rising  in  the  brea.st, 

And  iicnnanent,  as  jmre  I  no  turbid  stream 

Of  raptun-ua  exultation,  swelling  high  : 

^\  hich,  like  land  floo<ls,  imjtetiKius  i>our  awhile, 

Then  sink  at  once,  and  leave  us  in  the  mire. 

What  docs  the  man,  who  transient  joy  prefers  ? 

What,  but  prefer  the  bubbles  to  tlie  stream  ? 
Vain  are  all  .sudden  sallii-fl  of  delight ; 

Convulsions  of  a  weak,  «listemi<rc<l  jny. 

Joy's  a  fix'd  .state  ;  a  tenure,  not  a  start 

hli«s  tluri-  is  none,  but  unjprecarious  bliss : 

That  is  tlie  gem  :  sell  all,  and  purchase  tli«t. 

^\liy  go  a-lx;ggiiig  to  contingencies,  i. 
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Not  gained  with  ease,  nor  safely  loved,  if  gained  ? 
At  good  fortuitous,  draw  back,  and  pause  ; 
Suspect  it ;  what  thou  canst  ensure,  enjoy; 
And  nought  but  what  thou  giv'st  thyself,  is  sure. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  tliat  reason  gives, 
And  malies  it  as  immortal  as  herself : 
To  mortals,  nought  immortal,  but  their  worth. 

Worth,  conscious  worth  !  should  absolutely  reign  ; 
And  other  joys  ask  leave  for  their  approach  ; 
Nor,  unexamined,  ever  leave  obtain. 
Thou  art  all  anarchy ;  a  mob  of  joys 
Wage  war,  and  perish  in  intestine  broils  ; 
Not  the  least  promise  of  internal  peace  I 
No  bosom-comfort !  or  unborrowed  bliss  ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds  ;  all  outward-bound, 
'Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasiu-e ; 
If  gained,  dear  bought ;  and  better  missed  than  gained. 
JMuch  pain  must  expiate,  what  much  pain  procured. 
Fancy,  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore. 
Thy  cargo  bring  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize. 
Then,  such  thy  thirst  (insatiable  thirst ! 
By  fond  indulgence  but  inflamed  the  more  !) 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired. 

Imagination  is  the  Paphian  shop. 
Where  feeble  happiness,  like  Vulcan,  lame. 
Bids  foul  ideas,  in  their  dark  recess. 
And  hot  as  hell  (which  kindled  the  black  fires). 
With  wanton  art,  those  fatal  arrows  form, 
Which  murder  all  thy  time,  health,  M^ealth,  and  fame. 
Wouldst  thou  receive  them,  other  thoughts  there  are, 
On  angel  wing,  descending  from  above, 
Whicli  these,  with  art  divine,  would  counter-work, 
And  form  celestial  armour  for  thy  peace. 

In  this  is  seen  imagination's  guilt ; 
But  who  can  count  her  follies  ?   She  betrays  thee, 
To  think  in  grandeur  there  is  something  great. 
For  works  of  curious  art,  and  ancient  fame, 
Thy  genius  hungers,  elegantly  pained  ; 
And  foreign  climes  must  cater  for  tliy  taste. 
Hence,  what  disaster  ! — Though  the  price  was  paid, 
That  persecuting  priest,  the  Turk  of  Rome, 
Whose  foot  (ye  gods  !)  though  cloven,  must  be  kissed, 
Detained  thy  dinner  on  the  Latian  shore  ; 
(Such  is  the  fate  of  honest  Protestants  !) 
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And  poor  raagnificeQce  is  st<an-ed  to  death. 
Hence  just  resentment,  indignation,  ire  ! — 
Be  pacified,  if  outward  things  are  great, 
'Tis  magnanimity  great  things  to  scorn  ; 
Pompous  exiKjnses,  and  parades  august, 
And  courts,  that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace. 
True  happiness  ne'er  entered  at  an  eye; 
True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  of  fortune  ever  bless'd  the  had, 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  jojs  ; 
That  jewel  wanting,  triple  crowns  are  poor : 
So  tell  Ilis  Holiness,  and  be  reveng'd. 

Pleasure,  we  both  agree,  is  man's  chief  good  ; 
Our  only  contest,  what  deserves  the  name. 
Give  pleasure's  name  to  nought,  but  what  has  pass'd 
The  authentic  seal  of  reason  (which  like  Yorke, 
Demurs  on  what  it  passes),  and  defies 
The  tooth  of  time  ;  when  past,  a  pleasure  still ; 
Dearer  on  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age, 
And  doubly  to  be  prized,  as  it  pmmotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present,  joy. 
Some  joys  the  future  overca-st ;  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the  tomb 
Some  joys  endear  eternity  ;  some  give 
Abhorr'd  annihilation  dreadful  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice  ? 
Consult  thy  whole  existence,  and  lie  safe  ; 
That  oracle  will  put  all  doubt  to  flight. 
Short  is  the  lesson,  though  my  lecture  long, 
Be  good— and  let  heaven  answer  for  the  rc^t. 

Yet,  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankin>l,  I  grant 
In  thi.s  our  day  of  proof,  o>ir  land  of  ho]>e, 
The  gooil  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Clouds,  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day. 
But  never  conquer :  ev'n  the  lx?st  must  own, 
Patience,  and  resignation,  arc  the  pillars 
(){  human  j>cace  on  earth.     The  ])illars,  these  ; 
Hut  those  of  S'th  not  more  remote  from  thee, 
Till  this  heroic  lesson  thou  ha.st  learnt  ; 
To  frown  at  plca.sure,  and  to  .smile  in  pain. 
Fired  at  thi;  prospect  of  unclouded  blisj?, 
Tleavi-n  in  reversion,  like  the  sun,  a.s  yet 
Beneath  the  horzon,  ^•hee^.^  us  in  this  world  , 
It  shediJ,  on  souls  fiu.sa-ptilile  of  liglit, 


The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

"  This  (says  Lorenzo)  is  a  fair  harangue  : 
But  can  harangues  blow  back  strong  nature's  stream ; 
Or  stem  the  tide  heaven  pushes  through  our  veins, 
Which  sweeps  away  man's  impotent  resolves, 
And  lays  his  labour  level  with  the  world  V 

Themselves  men  make  their  comment  on  mankind  ; 
And  think  nought  is,  but  what  they  find  at  home  : 
Thus,  weakness  to  chimera  turns  the  truth. 
Nothing  romantic  has  the  muse  prescribed. 
Above,*  Lorenzo  saw  the  man  of  earth, 
The  mortal  man  ;  and  wretched  was  the  sight. 
To  balance  that,  to  comfort,  and  exalt. 
Now  see  the  man  immortal :  him,  I  mean. 
Who  lives  as  such  ;  wliose  heart,  full  bent  on  heaven. 
Leans  all  that  way,  his  bias  to  the  stars. 
The  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set,  shall  raise 
His  lustre  more  ;  though  bright,  witliout  a  foil : 
Observe  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire  ; 
Nor  stop  at  wonder  ;  imitate,  and  live. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed  ! 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies  ; 
Like  ships  in  sea,  wliile  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storra  ,• 
All  the  lilack  cares,  and  tumults,  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred,  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob  !  a  wand'ring  herd  !  he  sees, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale  ;  in  all  unlike  ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  What  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ? 

The  present  all  their  care  ;  the  future,  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame  ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  natiu'e  ;  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court ;  and  he,  his  own 
Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities  ; 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 

'  In  a  former  Kight, 
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All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
Wiiile  i)arty-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
Witii  liideous  paps  between,  patch  up  for  thera 
A  madman's  rube  ;  eacli  puff  of  fortune  blows 
Tiie  tatters  by,  and  shows  tlieir  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs  :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  .spies  a  Deity: 
^\'llat  makes  tlieni  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees  ; 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  prain. 
They  things  terrestrial  woi-ship,  as  divine  : 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust, 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  tiiey  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  asi<le  to  find  his  dignity  ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  auglit  besides. 
They  triumi)ii  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  nuich  lie  prizes  to  be  i>roud, 
And  notliing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  int'rcst,  to  neglect 
Anotiicr's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade  ; 
Their  int'rest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  sliadow  of  a  wrong; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 
Nor8tooj>s  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe  ; 
Nought,  but  what  woinids  his  virtue,  wounds  his  peace 
A  cover'd  heart  tlieir  character  defend.s  ; 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  hinj  half  his  praise. 
W  ith  nake^lne)^i>  his  innocence  agrees  ; 
While  their  broad  f-diago  te.>tifies  their  fall. 
Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  fea.->t  begins  : 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bli.ss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone  ; 
And  his  alone,  trium])hantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  l>cgiu). 
His  glorious  course  was,  ye.stonlay,  comi>letc  ; 
Death,  then,  wa.s  welcome  ;  yet  life  still  is  swci  f. 

liut  nothing  clianns  lyorenzo,  like  the  firm, 
Unda'iiitcd  breast— ami  who.sc  is  that  high  inai-c  / 
They  yield  to  jdeasure,  though  they  danger  brave, 
And  show  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field  ; 
If  there  they  show  it,  'tis  for  glory  shown  ; 
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Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts. 
A  cordial  his  sustains,  that  cannot  fail ; 
By  pleasure  unsubdued,  luibroke  by  pain, 
He  shares  in  tliat  Omnipotence  he  trusts. 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  falls  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  writes  Vici  on  his  shield. 
From  magnanimity,  all  fear  above  ; 
From  nobler  recompense,  above  applause  ; 
Which  owes  to  man's  short  out-look  all  its  charms. 

Backward  to  credit  what  he  never  felt, 
Lorenzo  cries, — "  Where  shines  this  miracle? 
From  what  root  rises  this  immortal  man  ?" 
A  root  that  grows  not  in  Lorenzo's  ground  ; 
The  root  dissect,  nor  wonder  at  the  flower. 
He  follows  nature  (not  like  thee)^  and  shows  us 
An  uninverted  system  of  a  man. 
His  appetite  wears  reason's  golden  chain, 
And  finds,  in  due  restraint,  its  luxury. 
His  passion,  like  an  eagle  well  reclaim'd, 
Is  taught  to  fly  at  nought,  but  infinite. 
Patient  his  hope,  unanxious  is  his  care. 
His  caution  fearless,  and  his  grief  (if  grief 
The  gods  ordain)  a  stranger  to  despair. 
And  why  i — Because  afi'ection,  more  than  meet, 
His  wisdom  leaves  not  disengaged  from  heaveji. 
Those  secondary  goods  that  smile  on  earth, 
He,  loving  in  proportion,  loves  in  peace. 
They  most  the  world  enjoy,  who  least  admire. 
His  understanding  'scapes  the  common  cloud 
Of  fumes,  arising  from  a  boiling  breast. 
His  head  is  clear,  because  his  heart  is  cool. 
By  worldly  competitions  uninflamed. 
The  mod'rate  movements  of  his  soul  admit 
Distinct  ideas,  and  matured  debate, 
An  eye  impartial,  and  an  even  scale  ; 
Whence  judgment  sound,  and  unrepenting  choice. 
Thus,  in  a  double  sense,  the  good  are  wise  ; 
On  its  own  dunghill,  wiser  than  the  world. 
What,  then,  the  world  ?  it  must  be  doubly  weak  ; 
Strange  truth  !  as  soon  would  they  believe  their  creed 

Yet  thus  it  is  ;  nor  otherwise  can  be  ; 
So  far  from  aught  romantic,  what  I  sing. 
Bliss  has  no  beiug,  virtue  has  no  strength, 
'  See  page  15S,  last  line. 
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But  from  the  prospect  of  immortal  life. 

■NVho  think  earth  all,  or  (what  weigiis  just  the  same) 

Who  care  no  further,  must  prize  what  it  yielils  ; 

Fond  of  its  fancies,  proud  of  its  parades. 

Who  thinks  earth  notliing,  can't  its  charms  mimire  ; 

He  can't  a  foe,  though  most  maliguant,  hate, 

Becau.->e  that  hate  would  prove  hLs  greater  foe. 

'Tis  hard  for  them  (yet  who  so  loudly  boast 

Good-will  to  men  i)  to  love  their  dearest  friend  ; 

For  may  not  he  invade  their  good  supreme, 

Where  the  least  jealousy  turns  love  to  gall  I 

All  .shines  to  tiieni,  that  fur  a  season  shines. 

Each  act,  each  thouglit,  he  questions, "  \\  hat  it«  weiiiht, 

Iti  colour  wliat,  a  thousand  ages  lience  I" 

And  what  it  there  appears,  he  deems  it  now. 

lience,  pure  are  the  recesses  of  his  soul. 

The  godlike  man  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

His  virtue,  constitutionally  deep, 

lias  habit's  firmness,  and  afl'ection's  tlame  ; 

Angels,  allied,  descend  to  feed  the  fire  ; 

And  death,  which  others  slays,  makes  him  a  goil. 

And  now,  Lorenzo  !  bigot  of  this  world  ! 
Wont  to  disdain  poor  bigots  caught  by  heaven  ! 
iStand  by  thy  scum,  and  be  reduced  to  m plight : 
For  what  art  thou  { — Thou  boa.ster  !  while  thy  glare, 
Thy  gaudy  grandeur,  and  mere  worldly  worth, 
liilce  a  broad  mist,  at  distance,  strikes  us  most  ; 
And,  like  a  mi.st,  is  nothing  wlien  at  hand  ; 
His  merit,  like  a  mountain,  nti  a]iproach. 
Swells  more,  and  rises  nearer  to  the  skies, 
JJy  promise  now,  and,  by  po.sscs.sion,  soon, 
(Too  Soon,  too  much,  it  cannot  be)  his  own. 

From  this  thy  just  annihilation  rise, 
Lurenzo  I  ri.sc  to  somethiug,  by  reply. 
The  world,  thy  client,  li.stens,  and  exi)ects  ;    ■ 
And  loi!g.s  to  crowM  thee  with  immortal  ]>rai.se. 
Can.st  tli'iu  \>e  silent  I  no  ;  fur  wit  is  thine  ; 
And  wit  talks  mo.st,  when  least  she  has  to  say, 
And  reason  interrupts  not  her  career. 
She'll  say — tliat  mists  alxjve  the  mountain^  rise  ; 
And,  with  a  thou.sand  pleasantries,  amiu-e  ; 
She'll  sparkle,  puzzle,  Huttcr,  rai.sc  a  dust, 
And  tly  conviction,  in  the  dust  she  rai.scd. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste  I 
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'Tis  precious,  as  the  vehicle  of  sense  ; 

But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease. 

Pernicious  talent !  tlatter'd  by  the  world. 

By  the  blind  world,  which  thinks  the  talent  rare. 

Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo  !  wit  abounds  ; 

Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  wine  inspires 

The  lucky  flash  ;  and  madness  rarely  fails. 

Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stiis. 

Confers  tiie  bays,  and  rivals  thy  renown. 

For  thy  renown,  'twere  well,  was  this  tlie  worst ; 

Chance  often  hits  it ;  and,  to  pique  thee  more, 

See  dulness,  blund'ring  on  vivacities. 

Shakes  her  sage  head  at  the  calamity. 

Which  has  exposed,  and  let  her  down  to  thee. 

But  wisdom,  awful  wisdom  !  which  inspects. 

Discerns,  compares,  weiglis,  separates,  infers. 

Seizes  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last ; 

How  rare  !  in  senates,  synods,  sought  in  vain  ; 

Or  if  there  found,  'tis  sacred  to  the  few  ; 

While  a  lewd  prostitute  to  multitudes, 

Frequent,  as  fatal,  wit :  in  civil  life, 

Wit  makes  an  enterpriser  ;  sense,  a  man. 

Wit  hates  authority ;  commotion  loves. 

And  thinks  herself  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 

In  states,  'tis  dangerous  ;  in  religion,  death  : 

Shall  wit  turn  Christian,  when  the  dull  believe  '! 

Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume  ; 

The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 

Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound  ; 

When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam  ; 

Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

Wit,  widow'd  of  good  sense,  is  worse  than  nought ; 

It  hoists  more  sail  to  run  against  a  rock. 

Thus,  a  half-Chesterfield  is  quite  a  fool ; 

^Vhom  dull  fools  scorn,  and  bless  their  want  of  wit, 

How  ruinous  the  rock  I  warn  thee  shun, 
Where  skens  sit,  to  sing  thee  to  thy  fate  ! 
A  joy,  in  which  our  reason  bears  no  part. 
Is  but  a  sorrow  tickling,  ere  it  stings. 
Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee  ; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true  ? 
Happy !  of  this  bad  world  who  little  know  V— 
And  yet,  we  much  must  know  her,  to  be  safe. 
To  know  the  world,  not  love  her,  is  thy  point ; 
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She  gives  but  little,  iior  that  little,  long. 

There  is,  I  grant,  a  triuuiith  of  the  pulse  ; 

A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  juy, 

Our  thoughtless  agitation's  idle  child, 

That  mantles  high,  that  si)arkles,  and  expires, 

Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before. 

An  animal  ovation  I  such  as  holds 

No  commerce  with  our  reason,  but  subsists 

On  juices,  through  the  well-toned  tubes,  well  straui'd  ; 

A  nice  machine  !  scarce  ever  tuned  arigiit ; 

And  when  it  jare— thy  sirens  sing  no  more, 

Thy  dance  is  done  ;  the  demi-god  is  thrown 

(Short  aiKitheosis  !)  beneath  the  man. 

In  coward  ghxim  inunersed,  or  fell  despair. 

Art  thou  yet  dull  enough  desjiair  to  dread, 
And  startle  at  destniction  i  If  thuu  art, 
Accept  a  buckler,  take  it  to  the  field  ; 
(A  field  of  battle  is  this  mortal  life  !) 
When  danger  threatens,  lay  it  on  thy  heart ; 
A  single  sentence  i)roof  ai,'ainst  the  world. 
"  Soul,  body,  fortune  !     Every  good  jMirtAins 
To  one  of  tliese  ;  but  prize  not  all  alike  ; 
The  go<xlK  of  fortune  to  tiiy  body's  health, 
Body  to  soul,  and  soul  sulmiit  to  God." 
Wouldst  thou  build  lasting  hai>pine.ss  ?     Do  this  ; 
The  inverted  pyramid  can  never  stand. 

Ls  this  truth  doubtful  /  it  ouUihine.s  the  sun  ; 
Nay,  the  sun  shines  not,  but  to  show  us  this. 
The  single  lesson  of  mankind  on  earth. 
And  yet— yet,  what  /  no  news  !     Mankind  is  mad  ; 
Such  mighty  numbers  list  agaiast  the  right, 
(And  wiiat  can't  iiuml)erfl,  when  bewitcii'd,  achieve  !) 
They  talk  themselves  to  something  like  belief, 
That  ail  earth's  joys  are  theirs  :  as  Athens  f>Kii 
<irinn'd  from  the  port,  on  every  sail  hi.s  own.    ' 

Tliey  grin  ;  but  wherefi»re  /  and  how  long  the  laugli ' 
Half  ignorance,  their  mirth  ;  ami  half,  a  lie  ; 
To  cheat  the  worid,  and  cheat  themselves,  they  smile. 
Hard  either  task  !  the  most  abandon'd  own, 
That  other.H,  if  abandon'd,  are  undone  : 
Then,  for  themselves,  the  moment  reason  wake.s, 
(And  Providence  denies  it  long  rei)o.se) 
0  how  lalioriotLs  Ls  their  gaiety  ! 
They  .scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen. 
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Scarce  miister  patience  to  support  the  farce, 
And  pump  sad  laughter  till  the  curtain  falls. 
Scarce,  did  I  say  1  some  cannot  sit  it  out ; 
Oft  their  own  daring  hands  the  curtain  draw, 
And  show  us  what  their  joy,  by  their  despau-. 

The  clotted  hair  !  gored  breast !  blaspheming  eye  ! 
Its  impious  fury  still  alive  in  death  ! 
Shut,  shut  the  shocking  scene. — But  heaven  denies 
A  cover  to  such  guilt ;  and  so  should  man. 
Look  round,  Lorenzo  !  see  the  reeking  blade, 
The  invenom'd  phial,  and  the  fatal  ball ; 
The  strangling  cord,  and  suffocating  stream  ; 
The  loathsome  rottenness,  and  foul  decays 
From  raging  riot  (slower  suicides  !) 
And  pride  in  these,  more  execrable  still ! 
How  horrid  all  to  thought !— But  horrors,  these, 
That  vouch  the  truth  ;  and  aid  ray  feeble  song. 

From  vice,  sense,  fancy,  no  man  can  be  bless'd  : 
Bliss  is  too  gi-eat  to  lodge  within  an  hour : 
When  an  immortal  being  aims  at  bliss. 
Duration  is  essential  to  the  name. 
0  for  a  joy  from  reason  !     Joy  from  that. 
Which  makes  man  man;  and,  exercised  aright, 
Will  make  him  more  :  a  bomiteous  joy  !  that  gives, 
And  promises  ;  that  weaves,  with  art  divine. 
The  richest  prospect  into  present  peace  : 
A  joy  ambitious  !  joy  in  common  held 
With  thrones  ethereal,  and  their  greater  far  ; 
A  joy  high-privileged  from  chance,  time,  death  ! 
A  joy,  which  death  shall  double,  judgment  crown  I 
Crown'd  higher,  and  still  higher,  at  each  stage. 
Through  bless'd  eternity's  long  day  ;  yet  still, 
Not  more  remote  from  sorrow,  than  from  him, 
Whose  lavish  hand,  whose  love  stupendous  pours 
So  much  of  deity  on  guilty  dust. 
There,  0  my  Lucia  !'  may  I  meet  thee  there. 
Where  not  thy  presence  can  improve  my  bliss  ! 

Affects  not  this  the  sages  of  the  world  ? 
Can  nought  affect  them,  but  what  fools  them  too '/ 
Eternity,  depending  on  an  hour, 
flakes  serious  thought  man's  wisdom,  joy,  and  praise, 
Nor  need  you  blush  (though  sometimes  your  designs 
May  shun  the  light)  at  yoiu:  designs  on  heaven : 
'  His  departed  wife. 
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Sole  point !  where  over-bashful  is  your  blame. 

Are  you  not  wise  ? — You  know  you  are  :  yet  hear 

One  truth  amid  your  num'rous  schemes,  mislaid, 

Or  overlook'd,  or  tlirown  aside,  if  seen  ; 

"  Our  schemes  to  plan  by  this  world,  or  the  next, 

Is  the  sole  dift'erence  between  wise  and  fool." 

All  worthy  men  will  weigh  you  in  this  scale  ; 

^Vhat  wonder  then,  if  they  pronoinice  you  light .' 

Is  their  esteem  alone  not  worth  your  care  { 

Accept  my  simple  scheme  of  common  sense  : 

Thus,  save  your  fame,  and  make  two  worlds  your  own. 

The  world  replies  not ; — but  tiie  world  persists  ; 
And  puts  the  cause  oflf  to  the  longest  day, 
Planning  evasions  fir  the  day  of  doom. 
So  far,  at  that  re-hearing,  from  redress, 
They  then  turn  witnesses  against  themselves, 
Hear  that,  Lorenzo  !     Nor  lie  wise  to-morrow. 
Haste,  Ihostc  !  a  man,  by  nature,  is  in  haste  ; 
For  who  siiall  answer  for  another  hour  / 
'Tis  highly  prudent,  to  make  one  .sure  friend  ; 
And  that  thou  canst  not  do,  this  side  the  skies. 

Ye  sons  of  earth  !  (nor  willing  to  be  more  !) 
Since  verse  you  think  from  priestcraft  somcwiiat  free, 
Thus,  in  an  age  so  gay,  the  muse  plain  truths 
(Truths,  whicl),  at  cliurch,  you  might  liave  heard  in  prose) 
lias  ventured  into  ligl)t ;  well  plca-scd  tlie  verse 
.Should  be  furgot,  if  you  the  truths  retain  ; 
And  crown  lier  with  j'our  welfare,  not  yo\ir  i)raise. 
]}ut  praise  she  need  nut  fear  :  I  see  my  fate  ; 
And  iieadjiing  leap,  like  Curtius,  down  the  gidf. 
Since  many  an  ample  volume,  mighty  tome. 
Must  die,  and  die  unwept ;  O  thou  minute 
Devoted  i)age  !  go  forth  among  thy  foes  ; 
Go,  nobly  jtroud  of  martyrdom  for  trntii, 
.And  die  a  double  death  :  mankind  incensed," 
I>cnics  tliee  long  to  live  :  nor  shalt  thou  rest. 
When  tliou  art  dcatl  ;  in  Stygian  shades  arraign'd 
By  liUcifcr,  as  traitor  to  his  throne  ; 
.Vnd  bold  bla-spiiemer  of  his  friciul,— the  world  : 
Tlie  world,  who.se  legions  cost  him  slender  pay, 
.\n<l  volunteers,  around  ids  banner  swarm  ; 
I'rudcnt,  a-s  1'ni.s.sia,  in  her  zeal  for  Gaul. 

"  Are  all,  then,  fools  /"  Lorenzo  cries. — Yes,  all, 
But  such  a.s  hold  this  doctiine  (new  to  thee)  ; 
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"  The  mother  of  trae  wisdom  is  tlie  will ;" 

The  noblest  intellect,  a  fool  witliout  it. 

World-wisdom  much  has  done,  and  more  may  do, 

In  arts  and  sciences,  in  wars,  in  peace  ; 

But  art  and  science,  like  thy  wealth,  will  leave  thee. 

And  make  thee  twice  a  beggar  at  thy  death. 

This  is  the  most  indulgence  can  afford  ;— 

"  Thy  wisdom  all  can  do,  but — make  thee  wise." 

Nor  think  this  censmre  is  severe  on  thee  ; 

Satan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunce. 


NIGHT  IX.  AND  LAST. 

THE  CONSOLATION. 

CONTAINING,  AJIONG  OTHER  THINGS — 

L    A  MOR.VL  SURVET  OP  THE  NOCTUKNAL  HEAVENi 
II.   A  NIGHT  A0DEESS  TO  THE  I)EIir. 

INSCBIBED  TO  HIS  GEACB  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

-— ^—  Fatis  contraria  fata  rependens. — viko. 

As  when  a  traveller,  a  long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find, 
At  night's  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot, 
There  ruminates,  a  while,  his  labour  lost ; 
Tlien  cheers  his  heart  with  what  his  fate  affords. 
And  chants  his  sonnet  to  deceive  the  time, 
Till  the  due  season  calls  him  to  repose  : 
Thus  I,  long-travell'd  in  the  ways  of  men, 
And  dancing,  with  tlie  rest,  the  giddy  maze, 
Where  disappointment  smiles  at  hope's  career  ; 
Warn'd  by  the  languor  of  life's  evening  ray, 
At  length  have  housed  me  in  an  humble  shed 
AVhere,  future  wandering  banish'd  from  my  thought, 
And  waiting,  patient,  the  sweet  horn-  of  rest, 
I  chase  the  moments  with  a  serious  song. 
iSong  soothes  our  pains  ;  and  age  has  pains  to  soothe. 
When  age,  care,  crime,  and  friends  embraced  at  heart. 
Tom  from  my  bleeding  breast,  and  death's  dark  shade, 
Which  hovers  o'er  me,  quench  the  ethereal  fire  : 
Canst  thou,  0  niglit !  indulge  one  labour  more  ? 
One  labour  more  indulge  !  then  sleep,  my  strain  ! 
Till,  haply,  waked  by  Raphael's  golden  lyre, 
Where  night,  death,  age,  care,  crime,  and  .sorrow,  cease  : 
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To  bear  a  part  in  everlasting  lays  ; 
Though  far,  far  higher  set,  in  aim,  I  trust, 
Syniphouious  to  thi.s  humble  prelude  here. 

Has  not  the  muse  as.serted  pleasures  pure, 
Like  those  above  ;  exploding  other  joys  { 
Weigh  wliat  was  \irged,  Lorenzo  !  fairly  weigh  ; 
An'l  tell  me,  ha.st  thou  cause  to  triumph  still  .' 
I  think,  thou  wilt  forbear  a  boast  so  bold. 
But  if,  beneath  the  favour  of  mistake. 
Thy  smile's  sincere  ;  not  more  sincere  can  be 
Lorenzo's  smile,  than  my  conipa^^ion  fur  him. 
The  sick  in  body  call  for  aid  ;  the  sick 
In  mind  are  covetous  of  mere  disease  ; 
And  when  at  worst,  they  dream  themselves  quite  well. 
To  know  ourselves  di.*;ea.sed,  is  half  our  cure. 
When  nature's  bliush  by  custom  is  wij>ed  off, 
And  con.science,  dea-len'il  by  repeatdl  .strokes. 
Has  into  manners  naturalised  our  crimes  ; 
The  curse  of  curses  is,  our  curse  to  love  ; 
To  triumph  in  the  blaokne-ss  of  our  guilt 
(As  Indians  glory  in  the  deepest  jet), 
And  throw  aside  our  .senses  with  our  peace. 

But  grant  no  guilt,  no  shame,  no  lea-st  alloy  ; 
Grant  joy  and  glory  quite  unsullied  slione  ; 
Yet,  still,  it  ill  de-sorvos  Lorenzo's  heart. 
No  joy,  no  glory,  glitters  in  thy  sight. 
But,  through  the  thin  partition  of  an  hour, 
I  se  •  its  sables  wove  by  destiny  ; 
And  that  in  sorrow  buried  ;  this,  in  shame  ; 
While  howlin'j  furies  ring  the  doleful  knell ; 
And  conscience,  now  .so  soft  thou  scarce  carust  hear 
Her  whisper,  echoes  her  eternal  peal. 

Whe  e  tlie  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene  ; 
Their  port  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their  jilume  '. 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  awake  ' 
With  lustre,  and  with  noi.sc  !  has  dwitli  proclaiin'd 
A  truce,  and  htmg  his  .^at'd  lance  on  high  ? 
'Tis  brandish'd  ."till ;  nor  .siiall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  loaf, 
( >r  sprca'l  'f  frr'.lo  lifo  .1  thinner  fall. 

Hi!  nt.-<  to  wake  the  thought ; 

LiiV'  ik  man's  mortality  ; 

Though  ill  a  .■'tyjo  ui'Tc  florid,  full  as  plain. 
As  mausoleums,  ])yraniiJfl,  and  ttiiubs. 
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What  are  oui-  noVjlest  crnarnentJ.,  but  deaths 
Turird  flatterers  of  life,  in  paint,  or  marble, 
The  well  stain'd  canvas,  or  the  featured  stone  ? 
Our  fathers  gi-ace,  or  rather  haunt,  the  scene. 
Joy  peoples  her  pavilion  from  the  dead. 

"  Professed  diversions  !  cannot  these  escape?" — 
Far  from  it :  these  present  us  with  a  shroud  ; 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  a  grave. 
As  some  bold  plunderers,  for  bm-ied  wealth, 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime  ;  from  the  dust 
Call  up  the  sleeping  hero  ;  bid  him  tread 
The  scene  for  our  amusement :  how  like  gods 
We  sit ;  and,  wrapt  in  immortality, 
Shed  generous  tears  on  wi-etches  born  to  die  ; 
Their  fate  deploring,  to  forget  our  own  ! 

What  all  the  pomps  and  triumphs  of  our  lives, 
But  legacies  in  blossom  1    Our  lean  soil. 
Luxuriant  grown,  and  rank  in  vanities. 
From  friends  interr'd  beneath  ;  a  rich  manm'e  ! 
Like  other  worms  we  banquet  on  the  dead  ; 
Like  other  worms,  shall  we  crawl  on,  nor  know 
Our  present  frailties,  or  approaching  fate  ? 

Lorenzo  !  such  the  glories  of  the  world  ! 
What  is  the  world  itself  ?    Thy  world — a  gi'ave. 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors  ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  hread. 
The  globe  around  earth's  hollow  surface  shakes^ 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  sleeping  sous. 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep  ; 
Whole  buried  towns  support  the  dancer's  heel. 
The  moist  of  human  frame  the  sun  exhales  ; 
Winds  scatter  through  the  mighty  void  the  dry  ; 
Earth  repossesses  part  of  what  she  gave, 
And  tlie  freed  spirit  mounts  on  wings  of  fire  ; 
Each  element  partakes  our  scatterd  spoils  ; 
As  nature,  wide,  our  ruins  spread  :  man's  death 
Inhabits  all  things,  but  the  thought  of  man. 

Nor  man  alone  :  his  breathing  bust  expires, 
His  tomb  is  mortal ;  empires  die  :  where,  now. 
The  Roman  ?     Greek  ?    They  stalk,  an  empty  name 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light ; 
Though  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph 
When  down  thv  vale,  nulock'd  by  midnight  thought, 
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That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  death  !     I  stretch  my  viejv :  what  visir.us  rise  ! 
\Vhat  triumi)hs  !  toils  imperial !  arts  divine  ! 

In  wither'd  laurels  glide  hefore  my  sight ! 

W  hat  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  hillow'd  high 

AVith  human  agitation,  roll  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  ! 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 

\Vhisi>ering  faint  echoes  of  tiie  world's  applause, 

With  penitential  asjiect,  as  they  pass, 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride, 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great 

But,  0  Lorenzo  !  far  the  rest  above, 
Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size. 
One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chiUs  my  blood, 
And  shakes  my  frame.     Of  one  dei)arted  world 

1  see  tiie  mighty  shadow  :  oozy  wreath 

And  dismal  .sea-weed  crown  her  ;  o'er  her  urn 
Reclined,  she  weeps  her  desolated  realms, 
And  bloated  soas ;  and,  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  .soon,  in  flames. 
But,  like  Ca.s.<;andra,  prophesies  in  vain  ; 
In  vain,  to  many ;  not,  I  tnist,  to  thee. 

For,  know'st  tliou  not,  or  art  tliou  loth  to  know 
The  great  decree,  the  counsel  of  the  .';kies  { 
Deluge  and  conflagration,  drcadfid  powers  ! 
Prime  ministers  of  vengeance  !  chained  in  caves 
Distinct,  apart  the  giant  furies  roar  ; 
Ajart ;  or,  such  their  horrid  rage  for  ruin. 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wage 
Ktcmal  war,  till  one  was  quite  devoured. 
But  not  for  this,  ordained  their  lioundle.'ss  rage  ; 
When  heaven's  inferior  instninient,s  of  wrath, 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  arc  fouml  too  weak 
To  scourge  a  world  for  her  enormous  crimes,    - 
These  are  let  lfx».se,  alternate  :  down  tiny  rush, 
Swift  nnd  tempestuous,  from  the  eternal  throne, 
Witli  irresistible  ommission  armed, 
The  world,  in  vain  orrected,  to  destroy, 
And  ease  creation  of  tlie  shc-cking  scene. 

Scfst  thou,  Lorenzo  !  what  <lei>ends  on  man  * 
The  fate  of  nature  ;  o-^for  nmn,  her  birth. 
I'^rlh's  actors  change  earth's  transitory  scenei 
And  iDakp  (T<-ation  iproaii  witii  hiunnn  iruilt 
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How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelmed, 
But  not  of  waters  !    At  the  destined  hour, 
By  the  loud  trumpet  summoned  to  the  charge, — 
See,  all  the  formidable  sons  of  fire, 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings,  play 
Their  various  engines  ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines ;  and  take,  by  storm. 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period  !  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-burns  Vesuvius  ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  poured  ; 
Stars  rush  ;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  ! — while  aloft. 
More  than  astonishment !  if  more  can  be  ! 
Far  other  firmament  than  e'er  was  seen, 
Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man  !  far  other  stai*s  ! 
Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire  ; 
Far  other  sun  ! — A  sun,  0  how  unlike 
The  Babe  at  Bethlem  !  how  unlike  the  man. 
That  groaned  on  Calvary! — Yet  he  it  is  ; 
That  man  of  sorrows  !    0  how  changed  !  what  pomp  j 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  heaven  descends  ! 
And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  in  his  train. 
A  swift  archangel,  with  his  golden  wing. 
As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  disgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside. 
And  now,  all  dross  removed,  heaven's  own  pure  day, 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 
While  (dreadful  contrast !)  far,  how  far  beneath  ! 
Hell,  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas, 
And  storms  sulphureous  ;  her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 

Lorenzo  !  welcome  to  this  scene  ;  the  last 
In  nature's  course  ;  the  first  in  wisdom's  thought. 
This  strikes,  if  aught  can  strike  thee  ;  this  awakes 
The  most  supine  ;  this  snatches  man  from  death. 
Rouse,  rouse,  Lorenzo,  then,  and  follow  me, 
Where  truth,  the  most  momentous  man  can  hear, 
Loud  calls  ray  soul,  and  ardour  wings  her  flight. 
I  find  my  inspiration  in  my  theme  ; 
The  grandeur  of  my  subject  is  my  muse. 

At  midnight,  vrhen  mankind  is  wi'apt  in  peace, 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams  ; 
To  give  more  dread  to  man's  most  dreadful  hour. 
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At  midnipht,  'tis  presumed,  this  pomp  will  burst 
From  tenfold  darkness  ;  sudden  as  the  spark 
From  smitten  steel  ;  from  nitrous  grain,  the  blaze. 
3Ian,  starting  from  his  ccxich,  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 
The  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  shall  close  ! 
Above,  around,  beneatii,  amazement  all ! 
TeiTor  and  glory  joined  in  tlieir  extremes  ! 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire  ! 
AU  nature  struggling  in  the  i)angs  of  death  ! 
Do.st  tiiou  not  hear  her  I   Dost  thou  not  dejilore 
Her  strong  convulsions,  and  her  final  groan  ( 
Where  are  we  now  /    Ah  lue  !  the  ground  is  gone. 
On  which  we  stood  ;  Lorenzo  !  while  thou  may'st. 
Provide  more  firm  sui)port,  or  sink  for  ever  ! 
Where  ?  how  /  from  whence  I  vain  ho{)e  !  it  is  too  lale 
Where,  where,  for  siielter,  shall  the  guilty  fly, 
When  con.sternation  turns  the  good  man  pale  / 

Great  day!  for  which  all  otiier  days  were  made  ; 
For  which  earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  earth  ; 
And  an  etennty,  the  date  of  gods. 
Descended  on  jioor  eartli-created  man  ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair  I 
At  thought  of  thee  each  suMiuiary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drojis  the  world  ; 
And  catches  at  cacii  reed  of  hope  in  heaven. 
At  thought  of  thee  ! — and  art  thou  absent  then  i 
Lorenzo !  no  ;  'tis  here  ;  it  is  begini ; — 
Already  is  begim  the  grand  assize, 
In  thee,  in  all :  de]iute<l  conscience  ."^cale-s 
The  drea*!  tribunal,  and  forestalls  our  doom  ; 
Forestalls  ;  and,  by  forestalling,  j)riives  it  .sure. 
Why  on  him.^jlf  sho\:ld  man  void  judgment  pa-ss  / 
Is  idle  nature  laugiiing  at  her  sons  1 
Who  conscience  .sent,  her  sentence  will  sujiport. 
And  (J'mI  alKive  a.ssert  that  God  in  man. 

Thrice  hajipy  they  !  tliat  enter  now  the  cnurt 
Heaven  o|>ens  in  their  bosoms  :  but,  how  rare, 
Ah  me  !  tliat  magnanimity,  liow  rare  ! 
iVliat  hero,  like  tlie  man  who  .slan<is  himself; 
Who  dares  to  meet  his  naked  heart  alone  ; 
Who  hears,  intrepid,  the  full  charge  it  brings, 
Resnivc  1  to  silence  ftjture  murmurs  there  I 
The  cowani  flies  ;  and,  flying,  is  umlone. 
(Art  thou  a  coward  ?    No  :)  The  coward  flics  ;  v 
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Thinks,  but  thinks  slightly ;  asks,  but  fears  to  know ; 
Asks,  "What  is  truth  ;"  with  Pilate  ;  and  retires  ; 
Dissolves  the  court,  and  mingles  with  the  throng  ; 
Asylum  sad  !  from  reason,  hope,  and  heaven  1 

Shall  all,  but  man,  look  out  with  ardent  eye. 
For  that  great  day,  which  was  ordained  for  man  ? 

0  day  of  consummation !  mark  supreme 

(If  men  are  wise)  of  hvnnau  thought !  nor  least. 

Or  in  the  sight  of  angels,  or  their  king ! 

Angels,  whose  radiant  circles,  lieight  o'er  height. 

Order  o'er  order,  rising,  blaze  o'er  blazs. 

As  in  a  theatre,  suiTOund  this  scene, 

Intent  on  man,  and  anxious  for  his  fate. 

Angels  look  out  for  thee  ;  for  thee,  then.'  Lord, 

To  vindicate  his  glory ;  and  for  thee, 

Creation  universal  calls  aloud, 

To  disiuvolve  the  moral  w^orld,  and  give 

To  nature's  renovation  brighter  charms. 

Shall  man  alone,  whose  fate,  whose  final  fate, 
Hangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  thought  ? 

1  think  of  nothing  else  ;  I  see  !  I  feel  it ! 

All  nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembling  round  ! 

All  deities,  like  summer's  swarms,  on  wing  ! 

All  basking  in  the  full  meridian  blaze  ! 

I  see  the  judge  enthroned  !  the  flaming  guard  ! 

The  volume  open'd  !  open'd  ev'ry  heart : 

A  sunbeam  pointing  out  each  secret  thought ! 

No  patron  !  intercessor  none  !  now  past 

The  sweet,  the  clement,  mediatorial  hour ! 

For  guilt  no  plea  !  to  pain,  no  pause  !  no  bound  ! 

Inexorable,  all !  and  all,  extreme  ! 

Nor  man  alone  ;  the  foe  of  God  and  man, 
From  his  dark  den,  blaspheming,  drags  his  chain. 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  scarr'd  : 
Receives  his  sentence,  and  begins  his  hell. 
All  vengeance  past,  now,  seems  abundant  grace  : 
Like  meteors  in  a  stormy  sky,  how  roll 
His  baleful  eyes  !  he  curses  whoin  he  dreads  ; 
And  deems  it  the  iirst  moment  of  his  fall. 
'Tis  present  to  my  thought ! — and  yet  where  is  it  ? 
Angels  can't  tell  me  ;  angels  cannot  guess 
The  period  ;  from  created  beings  lock'd 
In  darkness.    But  the  process,  and  the  place, 
Are  less  obscure  ;  for  these  may  man  inquire. 
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Say,  tilou  great  close  of  human  hopes  and  fears  ! 

Great  key  of  hearts  I  great  tiui.sher  of  fates  ! 

Great  end  I  and  great  beginning  !  say,  where  art  tliou  / 

Art  thou  in  time,  i  r  in  eternity  ( 

Nor  in  eternity,  nor  time,  I  find  thee. 

These,  as  two  monarchs,  on  their  iiorders  meet, 

(Munarchs  of  all  elapse<],  or  umimved  !) 

As  in  debate,  liow  liest  their  powers  allied, 

May  swell  the  grandeur,  or  discharge  tiie  wrath, 

Uf  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey. 

Time,  this  fast  fabric  for  him  built  (and  duom'd 
With  him  to  fall)  now  bursting  o"er  his  head  ; 
His  lami»,  the  sun,  extiuguish'd  ;  from  beneath 
The  frown  of  hiileous  darkness,  calls  his  sons 
Krom  their  long  slumber  ;  from  earth's  heaving  womb, 
To  seomd  liirth  !  contemporary  throng ! 
RoiLsed  at  one  call,  upstarted  from  one  bed, 
Pr&ss'd  in  one  crowd,  appall'd  with  one  amaze, 
He  turns  them  o'er,  eternity  !  to  thee. 
Then  (as  a  king  dejxised  disdains  to  live) 
He  falls  on  his  own  scythe  ;  nor  falls  alone  ; 
His  greatest  foe  falls  with  him  ;  time,  and  he 
Who  niurder'd  all  time's  offspring,  death,  expire. 

Time  was  !  eteniity  now  reigns  alone 
Awful  eternity  I  offended  queen  ! 
And  her  resentment  to  mankind,  how  just  i 
With  kind  intent,  soliciting  access. 
How  often  ha.s  she  knock'd  at  human  hearts ! 
Hicii  U)  repay  their  iio.spitality, 
liow  often  ciill'd  I  and  with  the  voice  of  God  ! 
Yet  bore  repulse,  exclude<l  a.s  a  ciieat ! 
.V  dream  !  while  foulest  foes  found  welcome  there  ! 
A  dream,  a  cheat,  now,  all  things,  but  her  smile. 

For,  lo  !  her  twice  ten  thousand  gates  tiirowu  wide, 
.\s  thrice  from  Indus  to  the  frozen  pole, 
With  haiuiers  streaming  a^  the  comet's  blaze. 
And  clarions,  louder  than  the  deep  in  storms, 
iSoni^rnus  Dfi  immortal  breith  can  blow, 
I'our  firth  their  myriails,  jxttentates,  and  powers. 
Of  ligiit,  of  darknes.s  ;  in  a  middle  fiehl, 
Wiilo,  as  creition  !  jwpulous,  a.s  wide  ! 
A  neutral  region  I  tliere  to  mark  the  event 
Of  that  great  drama,  whose  jireccding  scenes 
Detain'd  them  close  8pcctat/?r\  through  a  IcnKh 
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Of  ages,  ripening  to  this  grand  result ; 
Ages,  as  yet  immimber'd,  but  by  God  ; 
Who  now,  pronouncing  sentence,  vindicates 
The  riglits  of  virtue,  and  his  own  renown. 

Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past. 
Assigns  the  sever'd  throng  distinct  abodes, 
Sulphureous,  or  ambrosial :  what  ensues '/ 
The  deed  predominant !  the  deed  of  deeds  ! 
Which  makes  a  liell  of  hell,  a  heaven  of  lieaven. 
The  goddess,  with  determined  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key's  enormous  size 
Through  destiny's  inextricable  wards, 
Deep  driving  every  bolt,  on  both  their  fates. 
Then,  from  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven, 
Down,  down,  she  hurls  it  through  the  dark  profound, 
Ten  tliousand  thoasand  fathom  ;  tliere  to  rust, 
And  ne'er  unlock  her  resolution  more. 
Tlie  deep  resounds,  and  hell,  through  all  lier  glooms. 
Returns,  in  groans,  the  melancholy  roar, 

O  how  unlike  the  chorus  of  the  skies  ! 
0  how  unlike  those  shouts  of  joy,  that 'shake 
The  whole  ethereal !  how  the  concave  rings  ! 
Nor  strange  !  when  deities  their  voice  exalt ; 
And  louder  far,  than  -when  creation  rose. 
To  see  creation's  god-like  aim  and  end, 
vSo  well  accoraplish'd  !  so  divinely  closed  ! 
To  see  the  mighty  dramatist's  last  act 
(As  meet)  in  glory  rising  o'er  the  rest. 
No  fancied  god,  a  God,  indeed,  descends, 
To  solve  all  knots  :  to  strike  the  moral  home  ; 
To  throw  full  day  on  darkest  scenes  of  time  ; 
To  clear,  conunend,  exalt,  and  crown  the  whole. 
Hence,  in  one  peal  of  loud,  eternal  praise. 
The  charm'd  .spectators  thunder  their  applause  ; 
And  the  vast  void  beyond,  applause  resounds. 

What  then  am  I  ?— 

Amidst  applauding  worlds. 
And  worlds  celestial,  is  there  found  on  earth, 
A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  string, 
Which  jars  in  the  gi'and  chorus,  and  complains  1 
Censure  on  thee,  Lorenzo  !  I  suspend. 
And  turn  it  on  myself ;  how  greatly  due  ! 
All,  all,  is  right :  by  God  ordain'd  or  done  ; 
And  who,  but  God,  resumed  the  friends  He  gave 
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And  have  I  been  coiuj  laiiiiiij,',  then,  so  long? 

Complaining;  of  his  favours  ;  pain,  and  death  .' 

Who,  without  plain's  advice,  would  e'er  be  good  / 

Who,  without  death,  but  wuuld  be  good  in  vain  t 

Pain  is  to  save  from  pain  :  all  punishment. 

To  make  for  peace  ;  and  death  to  save  from  death  ; 

And  second  death,  to  guard  immortal  life  ! 

To  rouse  the  careless,  the  presumptuous  awe. 

And  turn  the  tide  of  souls  another  way; 

By  the  same  tenderness  divine  ordain'd. 

That  jtlanted  Eden,  and  high-blounied  for  Juan, 

A  fairer  Eden,  endless,  in  the  skies. 

Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  ble.^s  the  pre.>-ent  scene  : 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  ne.xt. 
All  evils  natural  arc  moral  goo<ls  ; 
All  discipline,  indulgence,  on  the  whidc. 
None  are  unliapi)y:  all  have  cau.se  to  smile, 
Jiiit  such  as  to  them-selves  that  cause  deny. 
Our  faults  are  at  the  Itottom  of  our  pains  ; 
Error,  in  acts,  or  judgment,  is  the  source 
Of  endless  sighs  :  we  sin,  i<t  we  mi.stake  ; 
.\nd  nature  ta.\,  when  fal.se  opinion  stings. 
Let  inniious  grief  be  banish'd,  joy  indulged  ; 
lint  chiedy  then,  when  grief  jiuts  in  her  claim. 
Joy  from  the  joyous,  frequently  betrays, 
oft  lives  in  vanity,  and  dies  in  woe. 
Joy,  amidst  ills,  corroborates,  exalts  ; 
'Tis  joy  and  conque^it  ;  joy,  and  virtue  too. 
\  noble  fortitude  in  ills,  delighta 
Heaven,  earth,  ourselves  ;  'tia  duty,  glory,  in'ace. 
.Vfliiction  is  the  go<xl  man's  shining  bcene  ; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray  ; 
As  night  to  .stars,  woe  lu.stre  gives  to  man. 
Hcroe.s  in  battle,  jiilots  in  the  storm, 
And  virtue  in  calamities,  admire. 
The  cp'wn  of  manhorHl  is  a  winter  joy  ; 
An  evergreen  that  stands  the  nortliern  blast, 
.\n<l  blossoms  in  the  rigour  of  our  fate. 

'Tis  a  prime  part  of  liappine.<!s,  to  know 
How  much  unhappiness  must  prove  our  lot ; 
A  p.'irt  whicii  few  po.s.^c.ss !   I'll  pay  life's  ta.x, 
Without  one  rein;!  murmur,  from  thin  hour. 
Nor  think  it  misery  to  Im  a  man  ; 
Who  thinks  it  is,  shall  never  be  a  God. 
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Some  ills  we  wish  for,  when  we  wish  to  live. 

What  sjjoke  proud  passion  ? — "  Wish  my  being  lost?" 
Presumptuous  !  blasphemous  !  absurd  !  and  false  ! 
The  triumph  of  my  soul  is, — that  I  am  ; 
And  therefore  that  I  may  be — what  ?  Lorenzo  ! 
Look  inward,  and  look  deep  ;  and  deeper  still ; 
Unfathomably  deep  our  treasure  runs 
In  golden  veins,  through  all  eternity  ! 
Ages  and  ages,  and  succeeding  still 
New  ages,  where  the  phantom  of  an  hour, 
Which  coiu'ts  eacli  niglit,  dull  shunter,  for  repair, 
Shall  wake,  and  wonder,  and  exult,  and  praise, 
And  fly  through  infinite,  and  all  unlock  ; 
And  (if  deserved)  by  heaven's  redundant  love, 
Made  half-adorable  itself,  adore  ; 
And  find,  in  adoration,  endless  joy  ! 
Where  thou,  not  master  of  a  moment  here. 
Frail  as  the  flower,  and  fleeting  as  the  gale, 
May'st  boast  a  whole  eternity,  enrich'd 
With  all  a  kind  Omnipotence  can  pour. 
Since  Adam  fell,  no  mortal,  uninspired, 
Has  ever  yet  conceived,  or  ever  shall. 
How  kind  is  God,  how  great  (if  good)  is  man. 
No  man  too  largely  from  heaven's  love  can  hope. 
If  what  is  hoped  he  labours  to  secure. 

Ills  ? — there  are  none ;  All-gracious  !  none  from  thee . 
From  man  full  many  !  numerous  is  the  race 
Of  blackest  ills,  and  those  immortal  too, 
Begot  by  madness  on  fair  liberty  ; 
Heaven's  daughter,  hell  debauch'd  !  her  hand  alone 
Unlocks  destruction  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Fast  barr'd  by  thine  :  high-wall'd  with  adamant. 
Guarded  with  terrors  reaching  to  this  world. 
And  cover'd  with  the  thunders  of  thy  law  ; 
Whose  threats  are  mercies,  whose  injunctions  guides, 
Assisting,  not  restraining,  reason's  choice  ; 
Whose  sanctions,  unavoidable  results 
From  nature's  course,  indulgently  reveal'd  ; 
If  unreveal'd,  more  dangerous,  nor  less  sure. 
Thus,  an  indulgent  fatlier  warns  his  sons, 
"  Do  this  ;  fly  that"— nor  always  tells  the  cause  ; 
Pleased  to  reward,  as  duty  to  his  will, 
A  conduct  needful  to  their  own  repose. 

'  Referring  to  the  first  NiRht 
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Great  God  of  wonders  !  (if,  tliy  love  snn'ey'd, 
Auglit  else  the  name  of  wonderful  retains) 
^Vhat  rocks  are  these,  on  which  to  build  our  trust ! 
Thy  ways  admit  no  blemish  ;  none  I  find  ; 
Or  this  alone — '*  That  none  is  to  be  found." 
Not  one,  to  soften  censure's  hardy  crime  ; 
Not  one,  to  palliate  peevish  griefs  complaint, 
Who  like  a  demon,  nnirm'ring  from  the  dust. 
Dares  into  judgment  call  her  judge. — Supreme  ! 
For  all  I  bless  thee  ;  most,  for  the  severe  ; 
Her  death' — my  own  at  hand— the  fiery  gidf, 
That  flaming  bound  of  wrath  omnipotent ! 
It  thunders  ; — but  it  thunders  to  preserve  ; 
It  strengthens  what  it  strikes  ;  its  wholesome  dread 
Averts  the  dreaded  pain  ;  its  hideous  groans 
Join  heaven's  sweet  hallehijahs  in  thy  praise, 
Great  source  of  good  alone  !  how  kind  in  all ! 
In  vengeance  kind  !  i>ain,  death,  gchenna,  save. 

Thus,  in  tiiy  world  material,  mighty  mmd  ! 
Not  that  alone  which  solaces,  and  shines, 
The  rough  and  gluumy,  challenges  our  prai.se. 
The  winter  is  as  needful  as  the  spring  ; 
The  thunder,  as  the  sun  ;  a  stagnate  inotis 
Of  vapours  breeds  a  pestilential  air : 
Nur  more  propitious  the  Favonian  breeze 
To  nature's  health,  than  purifying  storms ; 
The  drea<J  volcano  ministers  to  good. 
Its  smother'd  flames  might  undermine  the  world. 
Loud  J:)tna.s  fulminate  in  love  to  nuin  ; 
Comets  go<«l  omens  are,  when  iluly  scjum'd  ; 
And,  in  their  u.se,  eclipses  learn  to  shine. 

•Man  is  resi«>nsible  for  ills  received  ; 
Those  we  call  wretched  are  a  chosen  band, 
Comitcll'd  t<j  refuge  in  the  right,  for  jkuicc. 
Amid  my  list  of  l.lesiiiiig.s  infinite, 
(Stand  this  the  foremost,  '*  That  my  heart  hjis  bivd. " 
'Tis  licaven's  hist  elb  rt  of  gwd-wiil  to  man  ; 
When  pain  can't  \>W.<.>,  heaven  quits  us  in  tlesimir. 
Who  fails  to  grieve,  when  just  occa-Kion  calls, 
Ur  grievts  Uh}  much,  deserves  not  to  l>e  bleift'd  ; 
Inhuman,  or  effeminate,  his  heart ; 
Rea.xon  abs<-.lve.s  tlie  grief,  which  nason  ends. 
May  heaven  ne'er  trtist  my  friend  with  happinoas, 
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Till  it  has  taught  liim  how  to  hear  it  well, 

By  previous  pain  ;  and  made  it  safe  to  smile  ! 

Such  smiles  are  mine,  and  such  may  they  remain  ; 

Nor  hazard  their  extinction,  from  excess. 

My  change  of  heart  a  change  of  style  demands  ; 

The  consolation  cancels  the  complaint. 

And  makes  a  convert  of  my  guilty  song. 

As  when  o'er-labour'd,  and  inclined  to  breathe, 
A  panting  traveller,  some  rising  gi'onnd. 
Some  small  ascent,  has  gain'd,  he  turns  him  round, 
And  measures  with  his  eye  the  various  vales. 
The  fields,  woods,  meads,  and  rivers,  he  has  pass'd  ; 
And,  satiate  of  his  journey,  thinks  of  home, 
Endear'd  by  distance,  nor  affects  more  toil ; 
Thus  I,  though  small,  indeed,  is  that  ascent 
The  muse  has  gain'd,  review  the  paths  she  trod  ; 
Various,  extensive,  beaten  but  by  few  ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  prudence  in  repose. 
Pause  ;  and  with  pleasiu-e  meditate  an  end, 
Though  still  remote  ;  so  fruitful  is  my  theme. 
Through  many  a  field  of  moral,  and  divine. 
The  muse  has  stray' d  ;  and  much  of  sorrow  seen 
In  human  ways  ;  and  much  of  false  and  vain  ; 
Which  none  who  travel  this  bad  road  can  miss. 
O'er  friends  deceased  full  heartily  she  wept ; 
Of  love  divine  the  wonders  she  display'd  ; 
Proved  man  immoiial ;  show'd  the  source  of  joy; 
The  grand  tribunal  raised  ;  assign'd  the  bounds 
Of  human  gTief :  in  few,  to  close  the  whole. 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch. 
Though  not  in  form,  nor  with  a  Raphael-stroke, 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe,  or  do. 
In  this  om-  land  of  travel,  and  of  hope. 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  jDrospect  of  the  skies. 

What  then  remains  ?  much  !  much  !  a  mighty  debt 
To  be  discharged  :  these  thoughts,  0  night !  are  thine  ; 
From  thee  they  came,  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.     So,  Cynthia  (poets  feign) 
.  In  shadows  veil'd,  soft  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheer'd  ;  of  her  enamour'd  less, 
Than  I  of  thee. — And  art  thou  still  unsung, 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  ? 
Immoral  silence  !  where  sliall  I  begin? 
Where  end?  or  how  steal  music  from  the  sjiheres, 
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To  soothe  their  goddess  / 

0  majestic  Night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  I  clay's  elder-born  ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun  ! 
By  mortals,  and  immortals,  seen  with  awe  ! 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  iirow  adorns, 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
\\'rouglit  thriugh  varieties  of  shape  and  shade, 
In  ample  f<jlii<  of  drapery  divine. 
Thy  fliiwing  mantle  fonn  ;  and,  heaven  throughout, 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train. 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  (nature's  most  august, 
Inspiring  a.siiect  I)  claim  a  grateful  veree  ; 
.\nd,  like  a  sable  curtain  starr'd  with  gold, 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  i>ast,  shall  close  the  scene. 

And  what,  O  man  !  so  worthy  to  be  sung  / 
What  more  j>rei)ares  us  fur  the  songs  of  heaven  ( 
Creation,  of  archangels  is  the  theme  ! 
What,  to  be  sung,  so  needfid  <  \\  iiat  so  well 
Celestial  joys  prepare  us  to  sustain  / 
The  soul  of  man,  IJis  face  design'd  to  see. 
Who  gave  tliese  wonders  to  be  .seen  by  man, 
lias  here  a  previou-s  scene  of  objects  great, 
On  which  to  dwell ;  to  stretch  to  that  expanse 
Of  tliouglit,  to  ri^e  to  that  exalted  heigiit 
Of  a-lmiration,  to  contract  that  awe. 
And  give  her  whole  capacities  that  strength, 
Which  best  may  qualify  for  final  joy. 
The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarged  on  earth, 
The  dcei»er  ilraiight  shall  they  receive  of  heaven. 

Ileaven'H  King!  whose  face  unveil'd  cunsummates 
bli.<w ; 
Redundant  bli.s.s  !  which  fills  that  mighty  void. 
The  whole  creation  haves  in  human  hearts  ! 
Thou,  who  didst  touch  the  lij)  of  Jes.'.e's  son,  ~ 
Rapt  in  sweet  contemplation  of  tlie.'^e  firc«, 
And  set  his  iiarp  in  concert  with  the  .'spheres ; 
While  of  thy  works  material  the  supreme 
I  dare  attempt,  n-sju.st  my  daring  ••ong, 
Ii<p«isc  me  fp»m  earth's  enclosure,  from  the  sun'a 
Contractcl  circle  set  my  heart  at  large  ; 
Eliminate  my  spirt,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  uncxplorttl  ; 
Teach  me,  by  this  stupendous  .scufloMing, 
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Creation's  golden  steps,  to  climb  to  thee. 
Teach  me  with  art  great  nature  to  control, 
And  spread  a  lustre  o'er  the  shades  of  night. 
Feel  I  thy  kind  assent  ?  and  shall  the  sun 
Be  seen  at  midnight,  rishig  in  my  song  ? 

Lorenzo !  come,  and  Avarm  thee :  thou,  whose  heart 
Whose  little  heart,  is  moor'd  within  a  nook 
Of  this  ohscure  teiTestrial,  anchor  weigh. 
Another  ocean  calls,  a  nobler  port ; 
I  am  thy  pilot,  I  thy  prosp'rous  gale. 
Gainful  thy  voyage  through  yon  azure  main  ; 
Main,  without  tempest,  pirate,  rock,  or  shore  ; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  import'  eternal  wealth  ; 
And  leave  to  beggar'd  minds  the  pearl  and  gold. 
Thy  travels  dost  thou  boast  o'er  foreign  realms  ? 
Thou  stranger  to  the  world  !  thy  tour  begin  ; 
Thy  tour  through  nature's  universal  orb. 
Nature  delineates  her  whole  cliart  at  large  ; 
On  soaring  souls,  that  sail  among  the  spheres  ; 
And  man  how  purblind,  if  imknown  the  whole  ! 
"Who  circles  spacious  earth,  then  travels  here, 
Shall  own,  he  never  was  from  h-me  before  ! 
Come,  ray  Prometheus,'  from  thy  pointed  rock 
Of  false  ambition  if  unchain'd,  we'll  mount ; 
AVe'U,  innocently,  steal  celestial  fire, 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars  ; 
A  theft,  that  shall  not  chain,  but  set  tliee  free. 

Above  our  atmosphere's  intestine  wars, 
Rain's  fountain-head,  the  magazine  of  hail  ; 
Above  the  northern  nests  of  feather' d  snows. 
The  brew  of  thunders,  and  the  flaming  forge 
That  forms  the  crooked  lightning  ;  'bove  the  caves 
"Where  infant  tempests  wait  their  growing  wings, 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar, 
Which  soon,  perhaps,  shall  shake  a  guilty  world  ; 
Above  misconstnied  omens  of  the  sky, 
Far-travell'd  comets'  calculated  blaze  ; 
Elance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man. 
Thy  soul,  till  now,  contracted,  wither'd,  shrunk, 
Blighted  by  blasts  of  earth's  unwhole.some  air, 
Will  blossom  here  ;  spread  all  her  faculties 
To  these  bright  ardours ;  every  power  unfold, 
And  rise  into  sublimities  of  thought. 

1  Night  VIII. 
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Stars  teach,  as  well  as  shiiic.    At  nature's  birth, 

Tlnis  their  commission  ran—"  Be  kind  to  man." 

Wliere  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller  I 

Tiie  stars  will  Ii;,'lit  thee  ;  tiiougii  the  moon  should  fail 

Where  art  thou,  more  l>enighted  !  more  astray! 

In  ways  immoral  i    The  stars  call  thee  back  ; 

And,  if  ol)ey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

This  prospect  vast,  what  is  it  .'— Weigh'd  aright, 
'Tis  nature's  system  of  divinity, 
And  every  student  uf  the  night  inspires. 
'Tis  elder  scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand  : 
Scripture  authentic  !  imcorrupt  by  man. 
Lorenzo  !  with  my  radius  (the  rich  gift 
Of  thought  nocturnal  1)    I  '11  point  out  to  thee 
Its  various  lessons  ;  sume  that  may  suriirise 
An  unadept  in  mysteries  r  f  night ; 
Little,  jieriiaps,  expected  in  her  school. 
Nor  thought  to  grow  on  planet,  or  on  star. 
Bulls,  Iii>ns,  scoq)ions,  monsters  here  we  feign  ; 
Ourselves  more  monstrous,  not  to  fee  what  here 
Exists  indeed  ;— a  lecture  to  mankind. 

What  rea<l  we  here  I — The  existence  of  a  God  i 
Yes  ;  and  of  other  beings,  man  above  ; 
Natives  of  ether !     Sons  of  higher  climes  ! 
And,  what  may  move  Lorenzo's  wonder  more. 
Eternity  is  written  in  the  skie.'^. 
And  whose  eternity  / — Lorenzo  !  thine  ; 
Mankind's  eternity.     Nor  faith  alone, 
Virtue  grows  iic-re  ;  here  sjirings  the  .sov' reign  cure 
Of  almost  every  vice  ;  but  chictiy  tiiine  ; 
Wrath,  pride,  ambition,  and  impure  desire. 

Lf)renzo  !  thou  canst  wake  at  midnight  too, 
Though  not  On  morals  bent :  ambition,  pleasure  I 
Tho.se  tyrants  I  for  thee  so'  lately  fouglit. 
Afford  their  hara.ss'd  slaves,  but  .slender  rest. 
Thou,  to  whom  midnight  is  immoral  noon. 
And  the  .sun's  noontide  blaze,  prime  dawn  of  day  ; 
Not  by  thy  climate,  but  capricious  crime, 
Commencing  one  of  our  AntiiKHles  ! 
In  thy  niKtiirnal  rove,  one  moment  halt, 
'Twixt  stage  and  stage,  of  riot,  and  cabal  ; 
.And  lift  thine  eye  (if  bold  an  eye  to  lift, 
If  lold  to  meet  the  face  of  irijurc<i  heaven) 
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To  yonder  stars  :  for  other  ends  they  shine, 
Thau  to  light  revellers  from  shame  to  shame, 
And,  thus,  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt. 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  infinite  of  space, 
With  infinite  of  lucid  orbs  replete, 
Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire. 
At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonish'd  sight. 
Rushes  Omnipotence  ! — To  curb  our  pride  ; 
Our  reason  rouse,  and  lead  it  to  that  power. 
Whose  love  lets  down  these  silver  chains  of  light ; 
To  draw  up  man's  ambition  to  himself, 
And  bind  our  chaste  aflfections  to  his  throne. 
Thus  the  three  virtues,  least  alive  on  earth, 
And  welcomed  on  heavens  coast  with  most  applause, 
An  humble,  pure,  and  heavenly-miuded  heart. 
Are  here  inspired  : — and  canst  thou  gaze  too  long  ? 

Nor  stands  thy  wrath  deprived  of  its  reproof, 
Or  unupbraided  by  this  radiant  choir. 
The  planets  of  each  system  represent 
Kind  neighbours  ;  mutual  amity  prevails  ; 
Sweet  interchange  of  rays,  received,  return'd ; 
Enlight'ning,  and  enhghten'd  !     All,  at  once. 
Attracting,  and  attracted  !     Patriot  like, 
None  sins  against  the  welfare  of  the  whole  ; 
But  their  reciprocal,  unselfish  aid, 
Affords  an  emblem  of  millennial  love. 
Nothing  in  nature,  much  less  conscious  being, 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself: 
Thus  man  his  sov'reign  duty  learns  in  this 
Material  picture  of  benevolence. 

And  know,  of  all  our  supercilious  race. 
Thou  most  inflammable  !  thou  wasp  of  men  ! 
Man's  angry  heart,  inspected,  would  he  found 
As  rightly  set,  as  are  the  starry  spheres  ; 
'Tis  Nature's  structure,  broke  by  stubborn  will. 
Breeds  all  that  uncelestial  discord  there. 
Wilt  thou  not  feel  the  bias  nature  gave  ? 
Canst  thou  descend  from  converse  with  the  skies, 
And  seize  thy  brother's  throat  ? — For  what— a  clod, 
An  inch  of  earth  ?  the  planets  cry,  "  Forbear," 
They  chase  our  double  darkness  ;  Nature's  gloom, 
And  (kinder  still !)  our  intellectual  night. 
And  see,  day's  amiable  sister  sends 
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Her  invitation,  in  the  softest  rays 
Of  mitigated  lustre  ;  courts  thy  sifjht, 
Which  suffers  fruui  Iier  tyrant  brother's  blaze. 
Night  grants  tliee  the  full  freedom  of  the  skies, 
Nor  rudely  rejiriniands  thy  lifted  eye  ; 
With  gain  and  joy  she  bribes  thee  to  be  wise. 
Night  ojies  the  noblest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe, 
AVhich  gives  tho.'^e  venerable  scenes  full  wtiglit, 
And  deep  reception,  in  tlie  iutendcred  hcait ; 
While  light  peeps  tlirough  the  darkness,  like  a  sjjy ; 
And  darkue*i  shuws  its  grandeur  l>y  tiie  light. 
Nor  is  the  profit  greater  than  the  joy, 
If  human  hearts  at  glurious  objects  glow. 
And  admiration  can  insjiire  deligiit. 

What  sjieak  I  mure,  than  I,  tiiis  moment,  feel  I 
With  pleasing  stupor  first  the  soiU  is  struck ; 
(StupT  ordaiued  to  make  her  tnily  wife  !) 
Then  into  transiwrt  starting  from  her  trance, 
\N  ith  love,  and  admiration,  iiow  she  glows  ! 
This  gorgeous  apjiaratus  !  tliis  display  ! 
This  ostentation  of  creative  i)ower  I 
This  theatre  ! — wiiat  eye  can  take  it  in  / 
liy  what  divine  enchantment  was  it  rai.-c<I, 
For  minds  of  the  first  magnitude  to  launch 
In  endless  speculation,  and  adore? 
One  sun  by  day,  by  niglit  ten  thousand  shine  ; 
And  liglit  us  deep  into  the  Deity; 
Ilow  Ixjundle-ss  in  magnificence  and  might ! 
O  what  a  cmfiuencc  of  etiiereal  fires. 
Form  urns  unnumliercd,  down  the  steep  of  heaven. 
Streams  to  a  point,  and  centres  in  my  sight ! 
Nor  tarries  there  ;  I  foel  it  at  my  heart. 
My  heart,  at  once  it  humbles  and  exalts  ; 
I^ays  it  in  du.st,  and  calls  it  to  the  skies. 
Who  sees  it  unexaited  /  or  miawe<l  / 
Who  sees  it,  and  can  stt)p  at  what  is  seen  f 
Material  off>j)ring  of  Omtiiiiotence  ! 
Inanimate,  all  ai.imating  birth  ! 
Work  Worthy  Him  who  made  it !  wniliiy  prui  .  ' 
All  praise  :  ]iraisc  more  than  human  !  nor  denied 
Thy  praise  divine!— Itut  though  man,  drowned  in  8le»'|i 
Withholds  his  homage,  not  alone  I  wake  ; 
Kright  legions  swarm  unseen,  and  sing,  uniitanl 
by  mortal  car,  the  gloriouii  Architect, 
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In  tMs  his  universal  temple  hung 
With  lustres,  witli  innumerable  lights, 
That  shed  religion  on  the  soul ;  at  once. 
The  temjjle,  and  the  preacher  !    0  how  loud 
It  calls  devotion  !  genuine  gruwtli  of  night ! 

Devotion  !  daughter  of  astronomy  i 
An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 
True  ;  all  things  speak  a  God  ;  but  in  the  small, 
Men  trace  out  him  ;  in  great,  he  seizes  man  ; 
Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  wraps,  and  fills 
With  new  inquiries,  'mid  associates  new. 
Tell  me,  ye  stars  !  ye  planets  !  tell  me,  all 
Ye  starred  and  planeted  inhabitants  !  what  is  it? 
What  are  these  sons  of  wonder  ?  say,  proud  arch, 
(Within  those  azure  ])alaces  they  dwell) 
Built  with  divine  ambition  !  in  disdain 
Of  limit  built !  built  in  the  taste  of  heaven ! 
Vast  concave  !  am]:)le  dome !  wa^t  thou  designed 
A  meet  apartment  for  tiie  Deity ! — 
Not  so  ;  that  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 
Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shallows  tliy  profound, 
And  straitens  tliy  diffusive  ;  dwarfs  the  whole, 
And  makes  a  universe  an  orrery. 

But  when  I  drop  mine  eye,  and  look  on  man. 
Thy  riglit  regained,  thy  grandeur  is  restored, 
0  nature  !  wide  flies  off  the  expanding  round. 
As  when  whole  magazines,  at  once,  are  fired. 
The  smitten  air  is  hollowed  by  the  blow ; 
The  vast  displosi'ju  dissipates  the  clouds  ; 
Shock'd  ether's  billows  dash  the  distant  skies  ; 
Thus  (but  far  more)  the  expanding  round  flies  off, 
And  leaves  a  mighty  void,  a  spacious  womb, 
Might  teem  with  new  creation  ;  reinflamed 
Thy  luminaries  triumph,  and  assume 
Divinity  themselves.    Nor  was  it  strange. 
Matter  high-wrought  to  such  surprising  pomp, 
Such  godlike  glory,  stole  the  style  of  gods, 
Fromages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steeped  in  sense ; 
For,  sure,  to  sense,  tliey  truly  are  divuie, 
And  half  absolved  idolatry  from  guilt ; 
Nay,  turned  it  into  virtue.     Such  it  was 
In  those,  who  put  forth  all  they  had  of  man 
Unlost,  to  lift  their  tliought,  nor  mounted  higher  ; 
But,  weak  of  wing,  on  planets  perched  ;  and  thought 
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What  was  their  highest,  must  be  tlieir  adorctl. 

But  they  how  weak,  who  coulil  no  higher  mount  / 
And  are  there,  then,  Lorenzo  I  tl)ose,  to  whom 
Unseen,  and  uncxistent,  are  tiie  same  ? 
And  if  incomprehe;isililc  is  joined. 
Who  dare  pronounce  it  madness,  to  beheve  i 
Wliy  lias  the  mighty  Builder  thrown  aside 
All  measure  in  his  work  ;  stretched  out  his  line 
So  far,  and  spread  amazement  o'er  the  whole  / 
Then  (as  lie  took  delight  in  Aide  extremes), 
Deep  in  tiie  bosom  of  his  universe, 
l)ropt  down  that  reasoning  mite,  that  insect,  man. 

To  crawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  scene  ? 

That  man  Uiight  ne'er  presume  to  plead  amazement 

For  disbelief  of  wonders  in  himself. 

Shall  God  be  less  miraculous,  than  what 

His  hand  has  ftirm'd  /   Shall  mysteries  det^ceud 

From  unmysterious  i.    Things  more  elevate, 

Be  more  familiar  i  uncreated  lie 

More  obvious  than  created,  to  the  gia.«p 

Of  human  thought  /    The  more  of  wonderful 

Is  lieard  in  lam,  the  more  we  should  a.>>.sent. 

Could  we  conceive  him,  God  he  couM  not  be  ; 

Or  he  not  Go<i,  or  we  coidd  not  l»e  men. 

A  God  alone  can  conijirehend  a  God  ; 

Man's  distance  how  immense  !    On  such  a  theine,  • 

Know  this,  Lorenzo  !  (.seem  it  ne'er  so  strangej 

Nothing  can  sivtisfy,  but  w  hat  confounds  , 

Nothing,  but  what  a.stoni.sliu.s,  is  true. 

The  scene  thou  secst,  attests  the  truth  I  sing. 

And  every  star  shols  light  upnn  thy  creed. 

The.se  stars,  this  furniture,  tliis  cost  of  heaven. 

If  but  rciH^rted,  thou  had.st  ne'er  lieiieved  ; 

But  thine  eye  tells  thee,  the  romance  is  true. 

The  irnxiiii  of  nature  is  the  Almiijlity's  oath. 

In  reason's  court,  to  silence  unln-'lief. 

How  my  mind,  oi)ening  at  tliis  M*enc,  imbik* 
The  moral  cuianatinns  ff  the  skiiw. 
While  nought,  jtcrhaps,  Lorenz<j  less  admires  ! 
Has  the  Great  Sw'rcign  Fcnt  ten  tliou.sund  woildn 
To  tell  us,  he  resides  aUne  them  all, 
In  glory'R  un.ijiproai; liable  recess  / 
And  dare  enrth's  Itold  inlialiitants  deny 
The  buniptuoiw,  tiic  mognific  einba.ssy 
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A  moment's  audience  ?    Turn  we,  nor  will  hear 

From  whom  they  come,  or  what  they  would  impart 

For  man's  emolument  ;  sole  cause  that  stoops 

Their  grandeur  to  man's  eye '?  Lorenzo  !  rouse  ; 

Let  thought,  awaken'd,  take  the  lightning's  wing, 

And  glance  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole. 

Who  sees,  but  is  confounded,  or  convinced  ! 

Renounces  reason,  or  a  God  adores  ? 

Mankind  was  sent  into  the  world  to  see  : 

Sight  gives  the  science  needful  to  their  peace  ; 

That  obvious  science  asks  small  learning's  aid. 

Wouldst  thou  on  metaphysic  pinions  soar  ? 

Or  wound  thy  patience  amid  logic  thorns  ? 

Or  travel  history's  enormous  round  ? 

Nature  no  such  hard  task  enjoins  :  she  gave 

A  make  to  man  directive  of  his  thought ; 

A  make  set  upriglit,  pointing  to  the  stars, 

As  who  shall  say,  "  Read  thy  chief  lesson  there." 

Too  late  to  read  this  manuscript  of  heaven. 

When,  like  a  parchment-scroll,  shrunk  up  by  flames, 

It  folds  Lorenzo's  lesson  from  his  sight. 

Lesson  how  various  !     Not  the  God  alone, 
I  see  his  ministers  ;  I  see,  difi'used 
In  radiant  orders,  essences  sublime, 
Of  various  offices,  of  various  plume, 
111  heavenly  liveries,  distinctly  clad, 
Azure,  green,  purple,  pearl,  or  doivny  gold. 
Or  all  commixed  ;  they  stand,  with  wings  outsprca^i, 
List'ning  to  catch  the  master's  least  comraand. 
And  fly  through  nature,  ere  the  moment  ends  ; 
Numbers  innumerable  ! — Well  conceived 
By  Pagan,  and  by  Cliristian  !     O'er  each  sphere 
Presides  an  angel,  to  direct  its  course, 
And  feed,  or  fan,  its  flames  ;  or  to  discharge 
Other  high  trusts  unknown.    For  who  can  see 
Such  pomp  of  matter,  and  imagine,  mind. 
For  Avhicli  alone  inanimate  was  made. 
More  sparingly  dispensed  ?    That  nobler  son. 
Far  liker  the  great  sire ! — 'Lis  thus  the  skies 
Inform  us  of  superiors  numberless, 
As  much,  in  excellence,  above  mankind. 
As  above  earth,  in  magnitude,  the  spheres. 
These,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  hang  o'er  us ; 
In  a  throng' d  theatre  are  all  our  deeds  ; 
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Perhaps,  a  thousand  demigods  descend 
On  ev'ry  beam  we  see,  to  walk  with  men. 
Awful  reflection  !     Stron;:  restraint  from  ill ! 

Yet  here  our  virtue  finds  still  stronger  aid 
From  these  ethereal  glorie^!  sense  surveys. 
Something,  like  magic,  strikes  from  this  blue  vault ; 
Witli  just  attention  i.s  it  view'd  ?    "We  feel 
A  sudden  succour,  uniinplored,  unthought ; 
Nature  herself  does  half  the  work  of  man. 
Seas,  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  deserts,  rocks, 
The  promontory's  height,  the  depth  profound 
Of  subterranean,  excavated  gi'ots. 
Black  brow'd,  and  vaulted  high,  and  yawning  wide 
From  nature's  structure,  or  the  scoop  of  time ; 
If  ample  of  dimension,  vast  of  size, 
Ev'n  these  an  aggrandising  impidse  give; 
Of  solemn  thought  enthusiastic  heights 
Ev'n  these  infu.se. — But  what  of  va.st  in  these? 
Nothing  ; — or  we  must  own  the  skies  forgot. 
Much  less  in  art. — Vain  art!  thou  pigmy  power  1 
How  dost  thou  swell  and  stmt,  with  Imman  pride, 
To  show  thy  littleness  !     What  childish  toys. 
Thy  watery  columns  .squirted  to  the  clouds  ! 
Thy  basin'd  rivers,  and  imprison'd  .seas  ! 
Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men. 
Thy  hundred-gated  cajjitals  !  or  tho.so 
Where  three  days'  travel  left  us  much  to  ride ; 
Gazing  on  miracles  by  mortals  wrought, 
Arciies  triumplial,  theatres  immen.se. 
Or  nodding  gardens  pendent  in  mid-air ! 
Or  temples  proud  to  meet  their  gods  half-way ! 
Yet  thoe  affect  us  in  no  comni'  n  kind. 
What  tiien  the  force  of  such  stiperior  scenes  7 
Enter  a  temple,  it  will  .strike  an  awe: 
What  awe  from  this  the  Deity  ha-s  built? 
A  goo<l  man  seen,  thou'.'h  silent,  coun.^el  gives  : 
The  toMch'd  spect.itor  wishes  to  be  wi.se : 
In  a  bright  mirror  his  own  hands  have  made, 
Here  we  sec  something  like  the  fa^^of  Oo<l. 
Seems  it  not  then  enonch,  to  .«ay,  Rircnzo  I 
To  man  abandou'd,  "  Ha.'-t  thou  .seen  the  skies' 

And  yet,  so  thwarted  nature's  kind  dc.'-ign 
By  daring  man,  he  makes  her  sacred  awe 
(That  guard  from  ill)  his  shelter,  his  tcmi't.iiiun 
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To  more  than  common  guilt,  and  quite  inverts 

Celestial  art's  intent.    The  trembling  stars 

See  crimes  gigantic,  stalking  through  the  gloom 

With  front  erect,  that  hide  their  head  by  day, 

And  making  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 

Slumb'ring  in  covert,  till  the  shades  descend, 

Rapine  and  murder,  link'd,  now  prowl  for  prey. 

The  miser  earths  his  treasure  ;  and  the  thief, 

Watching  the  mole,  half-beggars  him  ere  morn. 

Now  plots,  and  foul  conspiracies,  awake ; 

And,  muffling  up  their  horrors  from  the  moon, 

Havoc  and  devastation  they  prepare. 

And  kingdoms  tott'ring  in  the  field  of  blood. 

Now  sons  of  riot  in  mid-revel  rage. 

What  shall  I  do  ? — Suppress  it  ?  or  proclaim  ? — 

"Why  sleeps  the  thunder  ?    Now,  Lorenzo !  now, 

His  best  friend's  couch  the  rank  adulterer 

Ascends  secure ;  and  laughs  at  gods  and  men. 

Prepost'rous  madman,  void  of  fear  or  shame, 

Lay  their  crimes  bare  to  tliese  chaste  eyes  of  heaven  ; 

Yet  shrink,  and  shudder,  at  a  mortal's  sight. 

Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made  ? 

To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light  ? 

No  ;  they  Avere  made  to  fashion  the  sublime 

Of  human  hearts,  and  wiser  make  the  wise. 

Those  ends  were  answered  once ;  when  mortals  lived 
Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent 
In  theory  sublime.     0  how  unlike 
Those  vermin  of  the  night,  this  moment  sung, 
Who  crawl  on  earth,  and  on  her  venom  feed  ! 
Those  ancient  sages,  human  stars  !  they  met 
Their  brothers  of  the  skies,  at  midnight  hour  ; 
Their  counsel  ask'd  ;  and,  what  they  ask'd,  obey'd. 
The  Stagirite,  and  Plato,  he  who  drank 
The  poison'd  bowl,  and  he  of  Tusculum, 
With  him  of  Corduba  (immortal  names !) 
In  these  unbounded  and  Elsyian  walks, 
An  area  fit  for  gods,  and  god-like  men, 
They  took  their  nightly  round,  through  radiant  paths 
By  seraphs  trod  ;  instructed,  chiefly,  thus. 
To  tread  in  their  bright  footsteps  here  below ; 
To  walk  in  worth  still  brighter  than  the  skies. 
There  they  contracted  their  contempt  of  earth ; 
Of  hopes  eternal  kindled,  there,  the  fire  ; 
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Tliere,  as  in  near  approach,  they  glow'd,  and  grew 
(Great  visitants  !)  more  intimate  with  God, 
3Iore  worth  t'>  men,  more  joyous  to  themselves. 
Througii  various  virtues,  they,  with  ardour,  ran 
The  zodiac  of  their  learn'd,  illustrious  lives. 

In  Cliristian  hearts,  0  for  a  pagan  zeal  ! 
\  needful,  but  opi>robrious  prayer  I  As  much 
Our  ardour  less,  as  greater  is  our  light. 
How  monstrous  this  in  morals  !  Scarce  more  strange 
Would  this  phenomenon  in  nature  strike, 
.\  sun,  that  froze  her,  or  a  star,  that  warm'd. 
What  taught  these  heroes  of  the  moral  world  ? 
To  these  thou  giv'.>;t  thy  praise,  give  credit  too. 
These  doctors  ne'er  were  pension'd  to  deceive  thee  ; 
And  pagan  tutors  are  thy  taste. — They  taught, 
That,  narrow  views  hetray  to  misery : 
That,  wise  it  is  to  comprehend  the  whole  : 
That,  virtue,  rose  from  nature,  ponder'd  well, 
The  single  base  of  virtue  built  to  heaven  : 
That  God,  and  nature,  our  attention  claim  : 
That,  nature  is  the  gla.«s  reflecting  God, 
As,  by  the  sea,  reflected  is  the  sun. 
Too  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  in  his  sphere  : 
That,  mind  immortal  loves  immortal  aims: 
That,  boundless  mind  affects  a  boundless  .space  : 
That  vast  surveys,  and  the  sublime  of  things, 
The  soul  assimilate,  and  make  her  great : 
That,  therefore,  heaven  her  glories,  as  a  fund 
Of  inspiration,  thus  spreads  out  to  n)an. 
Such  are  their  doctrines  ;  such  the  night  inspire<l. 

And  what  more  tnie  t  What  tnith  of  greater  weight  i 
The  .soul  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  skies  ; 
Delightful  outlet  of  her  prison  here  ! 
There,  di.sencumber'd  from  her  chains,  tlio  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  can  rove  at  large, 
There,  freely  can  respire,  dilate,  extend, 
In  full  proportion  let  Iwse  all  her  jniwers  ; 
And,  undeludcd,  grasj)  at  something  great. 
Nor,  as  a  stranger,  does  she  wan<ler  there  ; 
But,  wonderful  herself,  through  wonders  strays  ; 
Contemplating  their  grandeur,  finds  her  own  ; 
Dives  deep  in  their  economy  divine. 
Sits  high  in  judgment  on  their  various  laws, 
And,  like  a  ma-ster,  jndr^  not  amias. 
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Hence  greatly  pleased,  and  justly  proud,  the  soul 
Grows  conscious  of  lier  birth  celestial ;  breatlies 
More  life,  more  vigour,  in  her  native  air  ; 
And  feels  herself  at  home  amongst  the  stars  ; 
And,  feeling,  emulates  her  country's  praise. 

What  call  we,  then,  the  firmament,  Lorenzo  ?— 
As  earth  the  body,  since,  the  skies  sustain 
The  soul  Avith  food,  that  gives  immortal  life, 
Call  it,  the  noble  pasture  of  the  mind  ; 
Which  there  expatiates,  strengthens,  and  exults, 
And  riots  through  the  luxuries  of  thought. 
Call  it  the  garden  of  the  Deity, 
Blossom'd  with  stars,  redundant  in  the  gTowtii 
Of  fruit  ambrosial  ;  moral  fruit  to  man. 
Call  it  the  breastplate  of  the  true  High  Priest, 
Ardent  with  gems  oracular,  that  give, 
In  points  of  highest  moment,  right  response  ; 
And  ill  neglected,  if  we  prize  our  peace. 

Thus,  have  we  foimd  a  tnie  astrology ; 
Thus,  have  we  found  a  new  and  noble  sense, 
In  which  alone  stars  govern  human  fates. 

0  that  the  stars  (as  some  have  feign'd)  let  fall 
Bloodslied,  and  havoc,  on  embattled  realms. 
And  rescued  monarchs  from  so  black  a  guilt ! 
Bourbon  !  this  wisli  how  gen'rous  in  a  foe  ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  great,  wouldst  thou  become  a  god, 
And  stick  thy  deathless  name  among  the  stars. 
For  mighty  conquests  on  a  needle's  point  I 
Instead  of  forging  chains  for  foreigners, 

Bastile  thy  tutor  :  grandeur  all  tliy  aim  .' 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is  :  liow  great, 
How  glorious,  then,  appears  the  n)ind  of  man. 
When  in  it  all  the  stars,  and  planets,  roll ! 
And  what  it  seems,  it  is  :  great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge  ; 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

And  more  divine  than  these,  thou  canst  not  see. 
Dazzled,  o'erpower'd,  with  the  delicious  draught 
Of  miscellaneous  splendours,  how  I  reel 
From  thought  to  thought,  inebriate,  without  end  ! 
An  Eden,  this  !  a  Paradise  unlost ! 

1  meet  the  Deity  in  ev'ry  view. 

And  tremble  at  my  nakedness  before  him  ! 
0  that  I  could  but  reach  the  tree  of  life  I 
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For  here  it  grows,  unguarded  from  our  taste  ; 
No  flaming  sword  denies  our  entrance  here  ; 
Would  man  but  gather,  lie  might  live  for  ever. 

Lorenzo  !  much  of  moral  hast  thou  seen. 
Of  curious  arts  art  tlinu  more  fond  ?  Then  mark 
The  mathematic  gkiries  of  the  skies, 
In  nunilier,  weight,  and  mea.sure,  all  ordain'd. 
Lorenzu's  boasted  buildei^s,  chance,  and  fate, 
Are  left  to  finish  his  aerial  towers  ; 
Wisdom  and  choice,  their  well-known  characters 
Here  deep  impress  ;  aJid  claim  it  fur  their  own. 
Though  splendid  all,  no  splendour  void  of  use  ; 
Use  rivals  beauty ;  art  contends  with  power  ; 
No  wanton  waste,  amid  eff"use  expense  ; 
Tlie  great  Economist  adjusting  all 
To  prudent  iKimp,  magnificently  wise. 
How  rich  the  prosi)ect !  and  for  ever  new  ! 
And  newest  to  tlie  man  that  views  it  most ; 
For  newer  still  in  infinite  succeeds. 
Then,  the.se  aerial  racers,  0  how  swift  I 
How  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  strongest  string  ! 
Spirit  alone  can  distance  the  career. 
Orb  above  orb  ascending  witliout  end  ! 
Circle  in  circle,  without  end,  enclosed  ! 
Wheel  within  wheel ;  Ezckiel  !  like  to  thine  ! 
Like  thine,  it  seems  a  vision  or  a  dream  ; 
Though  seen,  wd  labour  to  believe  it  true  ! 
What  involution  !  what  extent !  what  swanns 
Of  worlds,  tiiat  lauirh  at  earth  !  imracn.';ely  great ! 
Immensely  distant  from  each  other's  sjihercs  ! 
What,  then,  the  wondrous  space  through  which  the 

roll  ? 
.At  once  it  quite  ingulfs  all  human  thought ; 
'Ti^i  comprehension's  absolute  defeat. 

Nor  think  thou  secst  a  wild  ili.Korder  here  ; 
Through  this  illustrious  chaos  to  the  sight, 
Arrangement  neat,  and  clia.ste>t  order,  reign. 
The  jiath  prCNcrikd,  inviolably  kept, 
Upbrniiis  the  lawlcs.s  sjillies  of  mankind. 
Worlds,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere  ; 
What  knots  arc  tied  !  how  soon  are  they  dissohcil, 
Aud  set  the  seeming  married  jtlancts  free  ! 
They  rove  for  ever,  without  error  love  ; 
Confusion  unconfu.sed  I  nor  less  admire 
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This  tumult  uutumultuous  ;  all  on  wing ! 
In  motion,  all !  yet  what  profound  repose  ! 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise  !  as  awed 
To  silence,  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord  ; 
Or  hush'd  by  His  command,  in  love  to  man, 
And  bid  let  fall  soft  beams  on  human  rest. 
Restless  themselves.    On  yon  cerulean  plain, 
In  exultation  to  their  God,  and  thine, 
They  dance,  they  sing  eternal  jubilee. 
Eternal  celebration  of  His  praise. 
But,  since  their  song  arrives  not  at  our  ear, 
Their  dance  perplex' d  exhibits  to  the  sight 
Fair  hieroglyphic  of  his  peerless  power. 
Mark,  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze, 
Weave  the  grand  cypher  of  omnipotence  ; 
To  gods,  how  great !  how  legible  to  man  ! 

Leaves  so  much  wonder  greater  wonder  still  ? 
Where  are  the  pillars  that  support  the  skies  ? 
What  more  than  Atlantean  shoulder  props 
The  incumbent  load  ?    What  magic,  what  strange  ar! 
In  fluid  air  these  pond'rous  orbs  sustains  ? 
Who  would  not  think  them  hung  in  golden  chains?  — 
And  so  they  are  ;  in  the  high  will  of  heaven 
Which  fixes  all ;  makes  adamant  of  air. 
Or  air  of  adamant ;  makes  all  of  nought, 
Or  nought  of  all ;  if  such  the  dread  decree. 

Imagine  from  their  deep  foundations  torn 
The  most  gigantic  sons  of  earth,  the  broad 
And  towering  Alps,  all  toss'd  into  the  sea  ; 
And,  light  as  down,  or  volatile  as  air. 
Their  bulks  enormous,  dancing  on  the  waves, 
In  time,  and  measure,  exquisite  ;  while  all 
The  winds,  in  emulation  of  the  spheres, 
Tune  their  sonorous  instruments  aloft ; 
The  concert  swell,  and  animate  the  ball. 
Would  this  appear  amazing  ?    What,  then,  worlds, 
In  a  far  thinner  element  sustain'd. 
And  acting  the  same  part,  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  ends  ? 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones, 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  heaven. 
At  ceitain  periods,  as  the  Sov'reign  nods, 
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Discharge  high  tnists  of  vengeance,  or  of  love  ; 
To  clothe,  in  outward  grandeur,  grand  design, 
And  acts  most  solemn  still  more  solemuise  I 
Ye  citizens  of  air !  what  ardent  thanks, 
^Vhat  full  effusion  of  the  grateful  heart, 
Is  due  from  man  indulged  in  such  a  sight ! 
A  sight  so  noble !  and  a  sight  so  kind ! 
It  drops  new  trutlis  at  every  new  survey  ! 
Feels  not  Lorenzo  something  stir  within, 
That  sweeps  away  all  pcriud  /    As  these  spheres 
Measure  duration,  they  no  less  inspire 
The  godlike  hope  of  ages  without  end. 
The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Tiieir  restless  roam,  sug^'ests  the  sister  tlionght 
Of  boundless  time.    Thus,  by  kind  nature's  skill. 
To  man  unlabour'd,  that  important  guest. 
Eternity,  finds  entrance  at  the  .<;ight : 
And  an  eternity,  for  man  ordain'd. 
Or  these  his  destined  midnight  coun.sellors 
The  stars,  had  never  wliisper'd  it  to  man. 
Nature  informs,  but  ne'er  insults,  licr  sons. 
Could  siie  then  kindle  the  most  ardent  wish 
To  disappoint  it  /—that  is  bla.si)hemy. 
Thus,  of  thy  creed  a  second  article, 
Momentous,  as  the  existence  of  a  Ood, 
Is  found  (as  I  conceive)  where  rarely  sought  ; 
And  thou  mayst  read  thy  soul  immortal,  iierc. 
Here,  then,  Lorenzo  !  on  tliese  glories  dwell, 
Nor  want  the  gilt,  illuminated,  roof, 
That  calls  the  wretched  gay  to  ilark  delights. 
.Assemblies  i — this  is  one  divinely  bright  ; 
Here,  uncndanger'd  in  health,  wealtli,  or  fame, 
Itange  through  the  fairest,  and  the  sultan  scorn, 
He,  wise  as  thou,  no  crescent  holds  so  fair, 
As  that,  which  on  his  turban  awes  a  world  ;    . 
Ami  thinks  the  moon  is  pruud  to  co]iy  him. 
Look  on  her,  and  gain  more  than  world.s  can  gi\e. 
A  mind  snjxjrior  to  the  charms  of  ]>owur. 
Thou  mnfiled  in  delusiuns  of  ibis  life  ! 
Can  yonder  moon  turn  ocean  in  his  \xn\. 
From  side  to  side,  in  con.stant  ebb,  and  flow, 
.\nd  jiurify  fmrn  stench  his  watery  realms  / 
And  fails  her  njoral  influence  i  wants  she  jiowir 
To  turn  Lorenzo's  stubborn  tide  uf  tlioU|;ht 
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From  stagnating  on  earth's  infected  shore, 

And  purge  from  nuisance  liis  corrupted  heart '! 

Fails  her  attraction  when  it  draws  to  heaven  ? 

Nay,  and  to  what  thou  vahiest  more,  earth's  joy  / 

Minds  elevate,  and  panting  for  unseen, 

And  defecate  from  sense,  alone  obtain 

Full  relish  of  existence  undeliower'd, 

The  life  of  life,  the  zest  of  worldly  bliss  : 

All  else  on  earth  amounts — to  what  ?  to  this  : 

"  Bad  to  be  suffer'd  ;  blessings  to  be  left :" 

Earth's  richest  inventory  boasts  no  more. 

Of  higher  scenes  be,  then,  the  call  obey'd. 
0  let  me  gaze  ! — of  gazing  there's  no  end. 
0  let  me  think  I — thought  too  is  wilder'd  here  ; 
In  mid-way  Hight  imagination  tkes  ; 
Yet  soon  re-prunes  her  wing  to  soar  anew, 
Her  point  luiable  to  forbear,  or  gain  ; 
So  great  the  pleasure,  so  profound  the  plan ! 
A  banquet,  this,  where  men,  and  angels,  meet, 
Eat  the  same  manna,  mingle  earth  and  heaven. 
How  distant  some  of  these  nocturnal  suns ! 
So  distant  (says  the  sage)  'twere  not  absurd 
To  doubt,  if  beams,  set  out  at  nature's  birth, 
Are  yet  arrived  at  this  so  foreign  world  ; 
Though  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  Hight. 
An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll. 
And  roll  for  ever  :  who  can  satiate  sight 
In  such  a  scene  ?  in  such  an  ocean  wide 
Of  deep  astonishment  ?  where  depth,  height,  breadtli. 
Are  lost  in  their  extremes  ;  and  where  to  count 
The  thick -sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fii'e, 
Perhaps  a  seraph's  computation  fails. 
Now,  go,  ambition  !  boast  thy  boundless  might 
In  conquest,  o'er  the  tenth  part  of  a  gi'ain. 

And  yet  Lorenzo  calls  for  miracles, 
To  give  his  tott'ring  faith  a  solid  base. 
Why  call  for  less  than  is  already  thine  ? 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  theology ; 
What  is  a  miracle  ? — 'Tis  a  re])roach, 
'Tis  an  implicit  satire,  on  mankind  ; 
And  while  it  satisfies,  it  censures  too. 
To  common  sense,  great  nature's  course  proclaims 
A  Deity  :  when  mankind  falls  asleep, 
A  miracle  is  sent,  as  an  alarm  ; 
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To  wake  tlie  worKI,  and  prove  him  o'er  again, 

By  recent  argument,  but  not  more  strong. 

Saj-,  which  imports  more  plenitude  of  power, 

Or  nature's  laws  to  fix,  or  to  repeal  ? 

To  make  a  sun.  or  stop  his  mid  career  / 

To  countermand  ids  orders,  and  send  back 

The  flaming  courier  to  the  frighted  east, 

Warm'd,  and  a.stouish'd,  at  his  cv'ning  ray  ? 

Or  bid  the  moon,  as  with  her  journey  tired, 

In  Ajalon's  soft,  tlowery  vale  repose  / 

Great  things  are  these  ;  still  greater,  to  create. 

From  Adam's  bower  look  down  through  the  whole  train 

Of  miracles  ; — resistless  is  their  power? 

They  do  not,  can  not,  more  amaze  the  mind, 

Than  this,  call'd  unmiraculous  survey, 

If  duly  weigh'd,  if  rationally  .«;een, 

If  seen  with  human  eyes.    The  brute,  indeed, 

Sees  nought  but  spangles  here  ;  the  fool,  no  more. 

Say'st  thou,  "  The  course  of  nature  governs  all  (" 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

Tiie  miracles  thou  call'st  for,  this  attest ; 

For  say,  could  nature  nature's  course  control  i 

But  miracles  apart,  who  sees  him  not. 
Nature's  controller,  author,  guide,  and  end  I 
Who  tiu"ns  his  eye  on  nature's  miilnight  face. 
But  must  inquire— "Wiiat  hand  behind  tiie  scene, 
What  arm  Almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globes 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  vast  nuichine  i 
W  ho  rounded  in  his  palm  thc-e  .<;]iacious  orbs  I 
Wiio  bowl'd  them  flaming  through  the  dark  juofoiuid 
Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning  dew, 
Or  sjjarks  from  jKipulous  cities  in  a  i)laze, 
And  set  the  l>osom  of  old  night  on  (ire? 
Pcoi>lcd  her  desert,  aiid  made  horror  smile?" 
Or,  if  the  military  style  delights  thee, 
(For  stars  have  fought  their  battles,  leagued  with  man) 
"  Who  marshals  this  bright  host  ?    Knmlls  their  names  I 
ApjKjints  their  posts,  their  marches,  and  retuni; , 
Punctual,  at  stated  jH-riods  !  who  disbands 
These  veteran  tnx'iw,  their  final  duty  done. 
If  e'er  di.sbanded  ?" — He,  who.se  jwtent  word. 
Like  the  loud  tnimpct,  levied  first  their  powers 
In  night's  inglorious  empire,  where  they  .slept 
lu  beds  of  darkness  :  arm'd  them  with  fierce  liaines 
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Arranged,  and  disciplined,  and  clothed  in  gold  ; 
And  call'd  them  out  of  chaos  to  the  field, 
Where  now  they  war  with  vice  and  unbelief. 
0  let  us  join  this  army  !  joining  these, 
Will  give  us  hearts  intrepid,  at  that  hour, 
When  brighter  flames  shall  cut  a  darker  night ; 
When  these  strong  demonstrations  of  a  God 
Shall  hide  their  heads,  or  tumble  from  their  spheres, 
And  one  eternal  curtain  cover  all ! 

Struck  at  that  thought,  as  new  awaked,  1  lift 
A  more  enlighten'd  eye,  and  read  the  stars 
To  man  still  more  propitious  ;  and  their  aid 
(Though  guiltless  of  idolatry)  implore  ; 
Nor  longer  rob  them  of  their  noblest  name. 
0  ye  dividers  of  my  time  !     Ye  bright 
Accountants  of  my  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
In  your  fair  calendar  distinctly  mark'd  ! 
Since  that  authentic,  radiant  register, 
Though  man  inspects  it  not,  stands  good  against  him  ; 
Since  you,  and  years,  roll  on,  though  man  stands  still  ; 
Teach  me  my  days  to  number,  and  apply 
My  trembling  heart  to  wisdom  ;  now  beyond 
All  shadow  of  excuse  for  fooling  on. 
Age  smooths  our  path  to  prudence  ;  sweeps  aside 
The  snare's  keen  appetite  and  passion,  spread 
To  catch  stray  soids  ;  and  woe  to  that  gray  head, 
Whose  folly  would  undo  what  age  has  done  ; 
Aid  then,  aid,  all  ye  stars  ! — jMuch  rather,  thou. 
Great  artist !  thou,  whose  finger  set  aright 
This  exquisite  machine,  with  all  its  wheels. 
Though  intervolved,  exact ;  and  pointing  out 
Life's  rapid  and  irrevocable  flight, 
With  such  an  index  fair,  as  none  can  miss, 
Who  lifts  an  eye,  nor  sleeps  till  it  is  closed. 
Open  mine  eye,  dread  Deity  !  to  read 
The  tacit  doctrine  of  thy  works  ;  to  see 
Things  as  they  are,  unalter'd  through  the  glass 
Of  worldly  wishes.    Time,  eternity  ! 
('Tis  these,  mismeasured,  ruin  all  mankind) 
Set  them  before  me  ;  let  me  lay  them  both 
In  equal  scale,  and  learn  their  various  weight. 
Let  time  appear  a  moment,  as  it  is  ; 
And  let  eternity's  fidl  orb,  at  once. 
Turn  on  ray  soul,  and  strike  it  into  heaven. 
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When  shall  I  see  far  more  than  charms  me  now  / 
Gaze  on  creation's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveil'd,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more  ? 
When  this  vile,  foreign  dust,  which  smothers  all 
That  travel  earth's  deep  vale,  shall  I  shake  oft' ! 
^Vhen  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit, 
And,  re-adopted  to  thy  hless'd  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  thee  i 

Dost  think,  Lorenzo,  this  is  wand'ring  wide  t 
No,  'tis  directly  striking  at  tiie  mark  ; 
To  wake  thy  dea*!  devotion'  was  my  point ; 
And  iiow  I  bless  night's  consecrating  shades, 
Which  to  a  temple  turn  a  universe  ; 
Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  full  of  heaven. 
And  antidote  tiie  i)estilential  earth  ! 
In  every  storm,  that  either  frowns  or  falls, 
What  an  asylum  has  tlie  soul  in  prayer  ! 
And  what  a  fane  is  this,  in  which  to  pray  ! 
And  what  a  God  must  dwell  in  such  a  fane  ! 
0  what  a  genius  must  inform  tlie  skies  ! 
And  is  Lorenzo's  salamander  heart 
Cold  and  untouch'd,  amid  tliese  sacred  fires  / 
U  ye  nocturnal  sparks  !  ye  glowing  embers, 
On  heaven's  broaid  hearth  !  who  burn,  or  buru  no  more 
\N'ho  blaze,  or  die,  as  great  Jeiiovah's  breath 
Or  blows  you,  or  lorl>ears  ;  assist  my  song  ; 
Pour  your  whole  influence  ;  exorcise  his  hejirt, 
S<i  long  posse<s'd  ;  and  bring  iiim  back  to  man. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  demurrer  still  ? 
Pride  in  thy  part*  provokes  thee  to  contest 
Truths,  whicli,  c<jnte.ste<l,  put  tliy  parts  to  shame. 
Nor  shame  they  more  Lorenzo's  he;ul  than  heart, 
A  faitldess  iicart,  how  desjiicably  small ! 
Ton  strait  aught  great  or  gen'rou.s  to  receive  ? 
Fill'd  with  an  atom  !  fill'd  and  foul'd,  with  s~clf! 
And  «••'''  inUt.i'rii  :     f-'flf,  that  lasts  an  h"ur ! 
In.«ti!.  ioiLx,  of  the  nobler  kind. 

Lit!.-.  .re  ;  or  tlicy  alone, 

It.  1    ;:  !•  art,  Would  wake  high  hni>e  ;  and  oi>cn, 
I'l  r  iv;  :i  i  thought,  that  intellectual  sphere. 
Where  order,  wLvloni,  g(K>lne.ss,  j)rovidcnce. 
Their  endless  niiracli-s  of  love  di.splay, 
And  promise  all  the  tnily  great  desire. 

•  r»i:r  187. 
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The  mind  that  would  he  hapjiy,  must  be  great ; 
Great,  in  its  wishes  ;  great,  in  its  surveys. 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend  ; 
Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make, 
Which,  erelong,  more  than  planets  shall  embrace, 
A  man  of  compass  makes  a  man  of  worth  ; 
Divine  contemplate,  and  become  divine. 

As  man  was  made  for  glory,  and  for  bliss, 
All  littleness  is  in  approach  to  woe  ; 
Open  thy  bosom,  set  thy  wishes  wide, 
And  let  in  manhood  ;  let  in  happuiess  ; 
Admit  tlie  boundless  theatre  of  thouglit 
From  nothing,  up  to  God  ;  Avhicli  makes  a  man. 
Take  God  from  nature,  nothing  great  is  left ; 
Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit,  and  nothing  sees  ; 
Man's  heart  is  in  a  jakes,  and  loves  the  mire. 
Emerge  from  thy  profound  ;  erect  thine  eye  ; 
See  thy  distress  !  how  close  art  thou  besieged  .' 
Besieged  by  nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  foe  I 
Enclosed  by  these  innmnerable  worlds. 
Sparkling  conviction  on  tlie  darkest  mind, 
As  in  a  golden  net  of  I'rovidence. 
How  art  thou  caught,  sure  captive  of  belief ! 
From  this  thy  blest  captivity,  what  art, 
What  blasphemy  to  reason,  sets  tliee  free  ! 
This  scene  is  heaven's  indulgent  violence  : 
Canst  thou  bear  up  against  this  tide  of  glory  'I 
What  is  earth  bosomed  in  these  ambient  orbs. 
But  faith  in  God  imposed,  and  pressed  on  man  ! 
Darest  thou  still  litigate  thy  desp'rate  cause. 
Spite  of  these  num'rous.  awful  witnesses, 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies  ? 
0  how  laborious  is  thy  way  to  ruin  ! 

Laborious  !  'tis  impracticable  quite  ; 
To  sink  beyond  a  doubt,  in  this  debate. 
With  all  his  weight  of  wLsdora  and  of  will, 
And  crime  flagitious,  I  defy  a  fool. 
Some  wish  they  tlid  ;  but  no  man  disbelieves. 
God  is  a  spirit ;  spirit  cannot  strike 
These  gross,  material  organs  ;  God  by  man 
As  much  is  seen,  as  man  a  God  can  see, 
In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power. 
What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size  ! 
Goncertion  of  design,  how  exquisite  ! 
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How  coniplicate,  in  their  divine  police  ! 

Apt  means  !  great  ends  !  consent  to  gen'ral  good  ! — 

Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods, 

So  long  (and  that  witli  specious  pleas)  adored, 

A  sep'rate  conquest  gains  o'er  rebel  tliouglit ; 

And  leads  in  triumph  the  wiiole  mind  of  man. 

Lorenzo  !  tiiis  may  seem  harangue  to  thee  ; 
Such  all  is  apt  to  seem,  that  thwarts  our  will. 
And  dost  tliou,  then,  demand  a  simple  proof 
Of  this  great  miuster  moral  of  the  skies, 
Unskilled,  or  disinclined,  to  read  it  there  ? 
Since  'tis  the  basis,  and  all  drops  witiiout  it. 
Take  it,  in  one  cumpact,  unbroken  chain. 
Sucii  proof  iusists  on  an  attentive  ear  ; 
'Twill  not  make  one  amid  a  mob  of  thoughts, 
And,  for  thy  notice,  .-struggle  with  the  world. 
Retire; — the  world  shut  out;— tliy  thoughts  call  home;— 

Inia_'ination's  airy  wing  repress  ; 

Lock  uj)  thy  senses  ; — let  no  passion  stir  ; — 
Wake  all  to  reason  ;— let  her  reign  alone  ; 
Tlien,  in  thy  soul's  deep  .silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  tlius  inquire, 
As  I  iiave  done  ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  nature's  channel,  tlnis  tiie  questions  run. 

"What  am  I  /  and  from  whence?— I  nothing  kn.w, 
But  that  I  am  ;  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal  :  had  tiiere  e'er  been  nouglit, 
Nought  still  had  been  :  eternal  tliere  mu  t  be.— 
Hut  what  eternal  / — Why  not  human  race  i 
.\n  1  Adam's  ance-stors  without  an  end  t — 
That's  hard  to  be  conceived  ;  since  every  link 
Of  that  long-chained  succe.s.iion  is  so  frail ; 
Can  every  [lart  deiK;nd,  ami  not  the  whole  ; 
Yet  grant  it  true  ;  new  ditlicultics  ri.se  ; 
I'm  still  qiute  out  at  sea  ;  nor  .see  the  shore.  - 
Whence  earth,  and  tli&se  i»right  orbs? — Eternal  too  ?— 
Grant  matter  was  eternal  ;  still  these  orbs 
Woidd  want  some  other  father  ;— nnich  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes  ; 
De.sigTi  imiilies  intelligence,  and  art ; 
That  can't  Ik;  from  theni.sclvc«— or  man;  that  art 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  licstow '. 
Ami  nothing  greater  yet  allowc<l  than  man.   - 
Who  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain. 
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Shot  through  vast  mafsses  of  enormous  weight .' 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 

Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  then  each  atom, 

Asserting  its  indisputable  riglit 

To  dance,  would  form  a  universe  of  dust : 

Has  matter  none ;  then  whence  these  glorious  forms 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shajieless,  and  reposed  I 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought, 

Judgment,  and  genius  ?  is  it  deeply  learned 

In  mathematics  ?  has  it  framed  such  laws, 

Which  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ? — 

If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me. 

Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man  ! 

If  art,  to  form  ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 

And  that  with  greater  far,  than  human  skill ; 

Resides  not  in  each  block  ; — a  Godhead  reigns.^ 

Grant,  then,  invisible,  eternal  mind  ; 

That  granted,  all  is  solved. — But,  granting  that, 

Draw  I  not  o'er  me  a  still  darker  cloud  ? 

Grant  I  not  that  which  I  can  ne'er  conceive  ? 

A  being  without  origin,  or  end  ! — 

Hail,  human  liberty  !  there  is  no  God — 

Yet,  why  1  on  either  sclieme  that  knot  subsists  ; 

Subsist  it  must,  in  God,  or  human  race ; 

If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside, 

Indissoluble  all  1 — Why  choose  it  there, 

Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more? 

Reject  it,  where,  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 

Dispersed,  leave  reason's  whole  horizon  clear  ? 

This  is  not  reason's  dictate  ;  reason  says. 

Close  with  the  side  where  one  grain  turns  the  scale  ; 

What  vast  preponderance  is  here  !  can  reason 

With  louder  voice  exclaim — Believe  a  God  ? 

And  reason  heard,  is  tlie  sole  mark  of  man. 

What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true 

On  any  other  system  !  and  how  strange 

To  disbelieve,  through  mere  credulity  ! " 

If,  in  this  chain,  Lorenzo  finds  no  flaw. 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  belief. 
And  where  the  link,  in  which  a  flaw  he  finds  ? 
And,  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great  ? 
How  great  tliat  Power,  whose  providential  care 
Through  these  bright  orbs'  dark  centres  darts  a  ray .' 
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Of  nature  universal  threads  the  whole ! 
And  hans^  creation,  like  a  precious  gem, 
Though  little,  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne  ! 

That  little  gem,  how  large  !  a  weight  let  fall 
From  a  fix'd  star,  in  ages  can  it  reach 
This  distant  earth  !  say,  then,  Lorenzo  !  where, 
Where  ends  this  mighty  huilding  ?  where  begin 
The  suburbs  of  creation  ?  where  the  wall 
Whose  battlements  look  o'er  into  the  vale 
Of  non-existence  !    Isothing's  strange  abode  ! 
Say,  at  what  point  of  space  Jehovah  dropped 
His  slackened  line,  and  laid  his  balance  by  ; 
Weighed  worlds,  and  measured  infinite,  no  more  / 
\N  here,  rears  his  terminating  pillar  high 
Its  extra-mundane  hea<i  ?  and  says,  to  gods, 
In  characters  illustrious  as  the  sun, 
''  I  stand,  the  jdans  proud  i)eriod  ;  I  pronounce 
The  work  accomplished ;  the  creation  closed  : 
Shout,  all  ye  gods  !  nor  shout  ye  gods  alone  ; 
Of  all  that  lives,  or,  if  devriid  of  life, 
That  re>t.s,  or  rolls,  ye  heights,  and  deptlis  resound  ! 
Resound  I  resound !  ye  depths,  and  heigiits,  resound  ."' 
Hard  are  those  questions  ! — Answer  harder  still. 
Is  this  the  sole  exploit,  the  single  birth, 
The  solitary  son  of  power  divine  ? 
♦"(r  has  the  Almighty  I'ather,  with  a  breath, 
Impregnated  the  womb  of  distant  space  t 
Has  he  not  bid,  in  various  provinces. 
Brother-creations  the  dark  bowels  bur^t 
Of  night  primeval  ;  barren,  now,  no  more  ? 
And  he  the  central  sun,  transpiercing  all 
Those  giant-generatiuns,  which  disport 
And  dance,  as  motes,  in  his  meridian  ray  ; 
That  ray  withdrawn,  Ixnightcd,  or  absorb'd, 
In  that  abyss  of  horror,  whence  they  8j)niug  ;" 
While  chaos  triumphs,  repossess'd  of  adl 
Rival  creation  ravish'd  from  his  throne  ? 
Chaos  I  of  nature  both  the  womb,  and  grave ! 

Tliiiik'st  thou  my  scheme,  Lorenzo,  s])reads  too  wide  / 
Is  this  extravagant  ?-  No  ;  this  is  just ; 
Ju.st,  in  conjecture,  though  'twere  fal.sc  in  fact. 
If  'tis  an  error,  'tis  nn  error  spnmg 
From  noble  nxA,  hi^h  tliougiit  of  the  Most  High. 
But  wherefore  error  t  wlio  can  prove  it  "-uch  ! — 
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He  that  can  set  Omnipotence  a  bound. 

Can  man  conceive  beyond  -what  God  can  do  ? 

Nothing,  but  quite  impossible  is  hard. 

He  summons  into  being,  with  like  ease, 

A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  gi'ain. 

Speaks  he  the  word  1  a  thousand  worlds  are  born  ! 

A  thousand  worlds  ?  there's  space  for  millions  more  ; 

And  in  what  space  can  his  gi-eat  fiat  fail  ? 

Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic  !  but  indvilge 

The  warm  imagination  :  why  condemn  ? 

Why  not  indulge  such  thoughts,  as  swell  our  hearts 

With  fuller  admiration  of  that  power, 

Who  gives  our  hearts  with  such  Ingh  thoughts  to  swell  i 

Why  not  indulge  in  his  augmented  praise  ? 

Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brigliter  ray. 

The  less  is  left  to  chaos,  and  the  realms 

Of  hideous  night,  where  fancy  strays  aghast  : 

And,  though  most  talkative,  makes  no  report  I 

Still  seems  my  thought  enormous  1  think  again  :— 
Experience  'self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belief. 
Glasses  (that  revelation  to  the  sight !) 
Have  they  not  led  us  in  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature,  exquisitely  small, 
And,  though  demonstrated,  still  ill-conceived  ? 
If,  then,  on  the  reverse,  the  mind  would  mount 
In  magnitude,  what  mind  can  mount  too  far. 
To  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  poise  ? 
Defect  alone  can  err  on  such  a  theme  ; 
What  is  too  gi'eat,  if  we  the  cause  survey  ? 
Stupendous  Architect !  thou,  thou  art  all ! 
My  soul  flies  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  thee. 
And  finds  herself  but  at  the  centre  still ! 
I  Am,  thy  name  !  existence,  all  thine  own  ! 
Creation's  nothing  ;  flatter'd  much,  if  styled 
"  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  of  God." 

0  for  the  voice— of  what  ?  of  whom  ?— what  voice 
Can  answer  to  my  wants,  in  such  ascent, 
As  dares  to  deem  one  universe  too  small  ? 
Tell  me,  Lorenzo  !  (for  now  fancy  glows, 
Fired  in  the  vortex  of  Almighty  power) 
Is  not  this  home  creation,  in  the  map 
Of  universal  nature,  as  a  speck. 
Like  fair  Britannia  in  our  little  ball ; 
Exceeding  fair,  and  glorious,  for  its  size. 
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But,  elsewUere,  far  out-measured,  far  outshone  / 
In  fancy  (for  the  fact  beyond  us  lies) 
Canst  thou  not  (igure  it,  an  i>le,  ahuost 
Too  small  fur  nutice,  in  the  vast  of  being  j 
Sever'd  by  mighty  seas  of  unbuilt  sjiace 
From  other  realms  ;  frum  amjjle  continents 
Of  higher  life,  where  nobler  natives  ihvell ; 
Less  northern,  less  remote  from  Deity, 
Glowing  beneath  the  line  of  the  supreme  ; 
Where  souls  in  excellence  make  h;u>te,  put  forth 
Luxuriant  growths  ;  nor  the  late  autumn  wait 
Of  human  worth,  but  rijtcn  soon  to  gods  ? 

Yet  why  drown  fancy  in  such  depths  as  these  / 
Return,  presumptuous  rover  !  and  confess 
The  bounds  of  man  ;  nor  blame  them,  as  too  rmall 
Enjoy  we  not  full  scope  in  what  is  seen  / 
Full  ample  the  domuiions  of  the  sun  ! 
Full  gloriiius  to  l>ehold  !  How  far,  how  wide, 
Tiie  matchless  monarch,  from  his  llaming  throne, 
Lavish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  him, 
Farther,  and  faster,  than  a  thought  can  fly, 
And  feeds  his  planets  with  eternal  tires ! 
This  Ileliopilis,  by  greater  far, 
Than  the  proud  tyrant  of  the  Nile,  was  built ; 
And  he  alone,  who  built  it,  can  destroy. 
Beyond  this  city,  why  strays  human  thought  / 
One  wonderful,  enough  for  man  to  know  ! 
One  infinite  !  enough  f  )r  man  to  range ! 
One  finnament,  enough  for  man  to  read  ! 
O  what  voluminous  instruction  here  ! 
What  page  of  wisdom  is  denied  bini  /  none ; 
If  learning  his  chief  lesson  makes  hini  wise. 
Nor  is  iiLstruction,  here,  our  only  pain  ; 
There  dwells  a  noi)lc  pathos  in  the  skies. 
Which  warms  our  pa.ssions,  pro.selytcs  our  hearts. 
How  eloquently  shines  tiie  glowing  pole  ! 
With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 
Remonstrating  great  tniths  in  style  sublime, 
Tiiough  silent,  loud  !  hcanl  earth  around  ;  above 
Tiio  planets  heard  •  and  not  unheard  in  hell  ; 
Hell  ha-s  her  womlcr,  though  too  proud  to  jiraise. 
Is  earth,  then,  more  infcnial  1  has  she  those. 
Who  neither  praise  H/jrenzo  I)  nor  admire  / 

Ivorcnzo's  rulmiration,  pre-€ngage«l,  o 
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Ne'er  ask'd  the  moon  one  question  ;  never  held 

Least  correspondence  with  a  single  star  ; 

Ne'er  rear'd  an  altar  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 

Walking  in  brightness  ;  or  her  train  adored. 

Their  sublunary  rivals  have  long  since 

Engross'd  his  whole  devotion  ;  stars  malign, 

Which  made  the  fond  astronomer  run  mad  ; 

Darken  his  intellect,  corrupt  his  heart ; 

Cause  him  to  sacrifice  his  fame  and  peace 

To  momentary  madness,  call'd  delight. 

Idolater,  more  gross  than  ever  kiss'd 

The  lifted  hand  to  Luna,  or  pour'd  out 

The  blood  to  Jove  ! — 0  thou,  to  whom  belongs 

All  sacrifice  !     0  thou  Great  Jove  unfeign'd  ! 

Divine  instructor  !  thy  first  volume,  this,' 

For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals ! 

In  moon,  and  stars  (heaven's  golden  alphabet .') 

Emblazed  to  seize  the  sight ;  who  runs,  may  read  ; 

Who  reads,  can  understand.    'Tis  unconfined 

To  Ciiristian  land,  or  Jewry  ;  fairly  writ, 

In  language  universal,  to  mankind  : 

A  language,  lofty  to  be  learn'd  :  yet  plain 

To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  or  guide  the  plough, 

Or,  from  his  husk,  strike  out  the  bounding  grain. 

A  language,  worthy  the  Great  Mind,  that  speaks  ! 

Preface,  and  comment,  to  the  sacred  page  ! 

Which  oft  refers  its  reader  to  the  skies. 

As  pre-supposing  his  first  lesson  there, 

And  scripture  self  a  fragment,  that  unread. 

Stupendous  book  of  wisdom,  to  the  wise  ! 

Stupendous  book !  and  open'd,  night  I  by  thee. 

By  thee  much  open'd,  I  confess,  0  night ! 
Yet  more  I  wish  ;  but  how  shall  I  prevail  ? 
Say,  gentle  night  ?  whose  modest,  maiden  beams 
Give  us  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  world's  great  picture  soften'd  to  the  sight ; 
Nay,  kinder  far,  far  more  indidgent  still, 
Say,  thou,  whose  mild  dominion's  silver  key 
Unlocks  our  hemisphere,  and  sets  to  view 
Worlds  beyond  lunuber  ;  worlds  conceal'd  by  day 
Behind  the  proud,  and  envious  star  of  noon ! 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  deeper  scene  ? — and  show 
The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia  pompously  display'd 
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To  kindle  that  liigh  hope  ?    Like  him  of  Uz, 
I  gaze  around  ;  I  search  on  every  side — 

0  for  a  glimjise  of  him  my  soul  ailores ! 
As  the  chased  hart,  amid  the  desert  waste 

Pants  for  the  living  streams  ;  for  him  who  made  her, 

So  pants  the  thirsty  soul,  amid  the  blank 

Of  sublunary  joys.     Say,  goddess  I  where  ? 

Where,  blazes  his  briglit  court  ?  where  burns  his  throne  / 

Thou  know'st ;  for  thou  art  near  him  ;  by  thee,  round 

His  grand  pavilion,  sacred  fame  reports 

The  sable  curtain  drawn.    If  not,  can  none 

Of  thy  fair  daugliter-train,  so  swift  of  wing, 

Who  travel  far,  discover  wliere  he  dwells? 

A  .star  his  dwelling  pointed  out  below. 

Ye  pleiades  I  Arctunis  !  Mazaroth  ! 

And  thou,  Orion  !  of  still  keener  eye  ! 

Say  ye,  who  guide  the  wilder'd  in  the  waves, 

And  bring  them  out  of  tempest  into  port ! 

On  which  hand  must  I  bend  my  course  to  find  him  I 

These  courtiers  keep  the  .secret  of  their  king  ; 

1  wake  whole  night.s,  in  vain,  to  .steal  it  from  them. 
I  wake  ;  and,  waking,  climb  night's  radiant  scale, 

From  sphere  to  sphere  ;  the  steps  by  nature  set 
For  man's  ascent ;  at  once  to  tempt  and  aid  ; 
To  tempt  liis  eye,  and  aid  his  towering  thought  ; 
Till  it  arrives  at  the  great  goal  of  all. 

In  ardent  contemplation'.s  rajtid  car, 
Fpiin  earth,  as  from  my  barrier,  I  set  out. 
IIow  swift  I  mount !  diiniuish'd  earth  recedes  ; 
I  pass  the  moon  ;  an<l,  from  her  farther  side. 
Tierce  heaven's  bjtic  curtain  ;  strike  into  remote  ; 
Where,  with  hi.s  lifted  tube,  the  subtle  sage 
His  artificial,  airy  journey  takes, 
And  to  celestial  lengthens  human  sight. 
I  i)au.se  at  ev'ry  planet  on  my  road, 
And  a.sk  for  him  who  gives  tlieir  orbs  to  roll, 
Their  foreheads  fair  to  shine.     From  Saturn'.s  rin^'. 
In  which,  of  earths  an  army  might  be  lost, 
With  the  bold  comet,  take  my  bolder  flight, 
Amid  those  .sovereign  glories  of  the  skies. 
Of  indcj)cndcnt,  native  lustre,  pnuid  ; 
The  .souls  of  systems  I  and  the  lords  of  life, 
Through  their  widn  empires  ! — What  behold  I  now  t 
A  wildomc^s  of  won  ler  burning  round  -, 
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Where  larger  suns  inhabit  higher  spheres  ; 

Perhaps  the  villas  of  descending  gods  ; 

Nor  halt  I  here  ;  my  toil  is  but  begun  ; 

'Tis  but  the  threshold  of  the  Deity ; 

Or,  far  beneath  it,  I  am  grovelling  still. 

Nor  is  it  strange  ;  I  built  on  a  mistake  ; 

The  grandeur  of  his  works,  whence  folly  sought 

For  aid,  to  reason  sets  his  glory  higher  ; 

Who  built  thus  high  for  worms  (mere  worms  to  Him) 

0  where,  Lorenzo  !  must  the  builder  dwell ! 

Pause,  then  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  here  respire — 
If  human  thought  can  keep  its  station  here. 
Where  am  I  ? — where  is  earth  ? — nay,  where  art  thou, 
0  sun  ? — is  the  sun  turn'd  recluse  .' — and  are 
His  boasted  expeditions  short  to  mine  ?— 
To  mine,  how  short  !     On  nature's  Alps  I  stand, 
And  see  a  thousand  firmaments  beneath  ! 
A  thousand  systems !  as  a  thousand  grains  ! 
So  much  a  stranger,  and  so  late  arrived. 
How  can  man's  curious  spirit  not  inquire. 
What  are  the  natives  of  this  world  sublime, 
Of  this  so  foreign,  unterrestrial  sphere, 
Where  mortal,  untranslated,  never  stray'd  / 

"0  ye,  as  distant  from  my  little  home, 
As  swiftest  sunbeams  in  an  age  can  fly ! 
Far  from  my  native  element  I  roam. 
In  quest  of  new,  and  wonderful,  to  man. 
What  province  this,  of  his  immense  domain, 
Whom  all  obeys  ?     Or  mortals  here,  or  gods  ? 
Ye  bord'rers  on  the  coasts  of  bliss  !  what  are  you  ? 
A  colony  from  heaven  ?  or,  only  raised. 
By  frequent  visit  from  heaven's  neighbouring  realms, 
To  secondary  gods,  and  half  divine  / — 
Whate'er  your  nature,  this  is  past  dispute, 
Far  other  life  you  live,  far  other  tongue 
You  talk,  far  other  thought,  perhaps,  you  think. 
Than  man.     How  various  are  the  works  of  God ! 
But  say,  what  thought  ?  is  reason  here  enthroned, 
And  absolute  ?  or  sense  in  arms  against  her  ? 
Have  you  two  lights  ?  or  need  you  no  reveal'd  ? 
Enjoy  your  happy  realms  their  golden  age? 
And  had  your  Eden  an  abstemious  Eve  ? 
Our  Eve's  fair  daughters  prove  their  pedigree. 
And  ask  their  Adams — '  Who  would  not  be  wise  V 
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Or,  if  your  luotlier  fell,  are  you  redeem'd  i 

Ami  if  redeem'd— is  your  lledeemer  scom'd? 

Is  this  your  final  re.sidence  ?  if  not, 

C'liaiige  yuu  your  i-ccne,  translated  ?  or  by  death  / 

And  if  by  death  ;  what  death  ? — Know  you  disease  .' 

Or  horrid  war  / — with  war,  this  fatal  hour, 

Eiiroi)a  groans  (so  call  we  a  small  tield, 

^\  here  kings  nin  mad).    In  our  world,  death  deputes 

Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  age  ; 

And  hanging  up  the  quiver  nature  gave  him, 

As  slow  of  execution,  for  dispatch 

Sends  forth  imperial  butcliers  ;  bids  them  slay 

Their  sheep  (the  silly  sheep  they  tleeccd  before), 

And  to.ss  him  twice  ten  thou.sand  at  a  meal. 

Sit  all  your  executioners  on  thrones  ? 

\\  ith  ym,  can  ra^e  for  iduuder  make  a  god  1 

And  bluodbhcd  wa.sh  out  ev'ry  other  stain  I — 

But  you,  perhaps,  can't  bleed  :  from  matter  gross 

Your  sjiirits  clean,  are  delicately  clad 

In  fine-spun  ether,  privileged  to  soar. 

Unloaded,  uninfected  ;  how  unlike 

The  lot  of  man  !  how  few  of  human  race 

IJy  their  own  mud  unmurdcr'd !  How  we  wage 

Self-war  eternal  I — Is  your  i)ainful  day 

Of  hardy  cnntlict  o'er  /  or,  are  you  still 

Raw  candi'lates  at  school  /  and  have  you  those 

\\  ho  disaftect  reversions,  as  with  us? — 

I'.ni  what  arc  we  ?  you  never  heanl  of  man  ; 

Or  earth,  tlie  l>edlam  of  the  universe  ! 

Where  reason  (undiscased  witli  yi>u)  runs  mad, 

And  nurses  folly's  children  as  her  own  ; 

Fond  if  the  foulest.    In  the  .sacred  mount 

Of  hnlincss,  whore  reason  is  jjronounced 

Infallible  ;  and  thunders  like  a  god  ; 

Kv'n  there,  by  .saints,  tlie  demons  are  outdone  ; 

What  these  think  wrontr,  our  .saints  refine  to  ri;;ht  , 

And  kindly  teach  dull  hell  her  own  black  art-s  ; 

Satan,  instructed,  o'er  their  morals  smiles. — 

Mut  this,  how  strange  to  you,  who  kn')W  not  man  ! 

lias  the  least  nunour  of  our  race  arrived  / 

(.'ail'd  here  Elijah  in  his  llaming  car  / 

P.xs,s'd  by  you  the  grKnl  Knr>ch,  on  his  road 

To  tho.se  fair  field.s,  whence  Lucifer  was  hurl'il  ; 

Who  bnish'd,  perhaps,  your  sjilicrc  in  his  descent, 
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Stain'd  your  pure  crystal  ether,  or  let  fall 

A  short  eclipse  from  his  portentous  shade  ? 

0  !  that  the  fiend  had  lodged  on  some  broad  orb 

Athwart  his  way ;  nor  reach'd  his  present  home, 

Then  blacken'd  earth  with  footsteps  foul'd  in  hell, 

Nor  wash'd  in  ocean,  as  from  Rome  he  pass'd 

To  Britain's  isle  ;  too,  too,  conspicuous  there  ?" 

But  this  is  all  digression  :  where  is  he. 
That  o'er  heaven's  battlements  the  felon  hurl'd 
To  groans,  and  chains,  and  darkness?    "Where  is  ho. 
Who  sees  creation's  summit  in  a  vale  ? 
He,  whom,  while  man  is  man,  he  can't  but  seek  ; 
And  if  he  finds,  commences  more  than  man? 
0  for  a  telescope  his  throne  to  reach  ! 
Tell  me,  ye  learn'd  on  earth  !  or  bless'd  above  ! 
Ye  searching,  ye  Newtonian  angels  !  tell, 
Where,  your  great  Master's  orb  ?  his  planets,  where 
Those  conscious  satellites,  those  morning  stars, 
First-born  of  Deity !  from  central  love. 
By  veneration  most  profound,  thrown  off ; 
By  sweet  attraction,  no  less  strongly  drawn  ; 
Awed,  and  yet  raptured  ;  raptured,  yet  serene  ; 
Past  thought  illustrious,  but  with  borrow'd  beams  ; 
In  still  approaching  circles,  still  remote, 
Revolving  round  the  sun's  eternal  sire  ? 
Or  sent,  in  lines  direct,  on  embassies 
To  nations — in  what  latitude  ? — Beyond 
Terrestrial  thought's  horizon  I — And  on  what 
High  errands  sent  ? — Here  human  effort  ends  ; 
And  leaves  me  still  a  stranger  to  his  throne. 

Full  well  it  might !  I  quite  mistook  my  road. 
Born  in  an  age  more  curious  than  devout ; 
More  foud  to  fix  the  place  of  heaven,  or  hell. 
Than  studious  this  to  shun,  or  that  secure. 
'Tis  not  the  curious,  but  the  pious  path. 
That  leads  me  to  my  point :  Lorenzo  !  know, 
Without  or  star,  or  angel,  for  their  guide, 
Who  worship  God,  shall  find  him.     Humble  love. 
And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  heaA^en  ; 
Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 
Man's  science  is  the  culture  of  his  heart ; 
And  not  to  lose  his  plummet  in  the  depths 
Of  nature,  or  the  more  jirofound  of  God. 
Either  to  know,  is  an  attempt  that  sets 
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The  wisest  on  a  level  with  the  fool. 
To  fathom  nature  (ill-attenipteJ  here  !) 
Past  doubt  is  deep  philosophy  alx)ve  ; 
Higher  degrees  in  blLss  archangels  take, 
As  deeper  learn'd  ;  the  deepest,  learning  still. 
For,  wiiat  a  thunder  of  omnipotence 
(So  might  I  dare  to  speak)  is  seen  in  all ! 
In  man  !  in  earth  !  in  more  amazing  skies  ! 

Teaching  this  lesson,  pride  is  loth  to  learn 

"  Not  deeply  to  discern,  nut  much  to  know. 
Mankind  was  bom  to  wonder  and  adore." 

And  is  there  cause  for  higher  wonder  .still. 
Than  that  which  struck  lis  from  our  past  survey.s  I 
Yes  ;  and  for  deeper  adoration  too. 
From  my  late  airy  travel  unconfincd. 
Have  I  learn'd  nothing  ^— Yes,  Lorenzo  !  this  ; 
Each  of  these  stars  is  a  religious  house  ; 
I  saw  their  altars  smoke,  tlieir  incense  rise  ; 
And  heard  hosannas  ring  througli  every  .<!plierc, 
A  seminary  fraught  with  future  gods. 
Nature  all  o'er  is  consecrated  ground, 
Teeming  with  growths  immortal,  and  divine. 
The  great  proprietor's  all-bounteous  hand 
Leaves  nothing  waste  ;  but  sows  tlicse  fiery  field-j 
With  seeds  of  rea.son,  which  to  virtues  rise 
Beneath  his  genial  ray  ;  and,  if  escaped 
The  i)cstilential  bla.sts  of  stubborn  will, 
When  grown  mature,  are  gathcr'd  for  the  skiea. 
And  i.s  devotion  tiioupht  too  much  on  earth, 
When  beings  so  superior  homage  boast. 
And  triumph  in  prostrations  to  the  tlirone  ? 

Hut  wherefore  more  of  ])lanet.s,  or  of  stars  ? 
Ethereal  journeys,  and,  di.scover'd  there. 
Ten  thoasand  worlds,  ten  tliou.<;and  ways  devout, 
All  nature  sending  incense  to  the  throne, 
Except  the  bold  Lorenzos  of  our  .sphere  / 
Opening  tlie  .solemn  .sources  of  my  soul. 
Since  I  have  pour'd,  like  feign'd  Eridanu.s, 
My  flowing  numlicrs  o'er  the  flaming  skies, 
Nor  sec,  of  fancy,  or  of  faf-t,  wliat  more 

Invites  the  mu.se. Here  turn  we,  and  review 

Our  pa.st  nocttimal  landscape  wiilc  :— then  say, 
Say,  then,  Lorenzo  !  with  what  burst  of  heart. 
The  whole,  at  once,  revolving  in  his  thought. 
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Must  man  exclaim,  adoring,  and  aghast  ? 

"  0  what  a  root !  0  what  a  branch,  is  here  ! 

0  what  a  fatlier  !     Wliat  a  family  ! 

Worlds  !  systems !  and  creations  ! — And  creations. 

In  one  agglomerated  cluster,  hung. 

Great  Vine  !*    On  Thee,  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs; 

The  filial  cluster  I  infinitely  spread 

In  glowing  globes,  with  various  being  fraught; 

And  drinks  (nectareous  draught !)  immortal  life. 

Or,  shall  I  say  (for  who  can  say  enough  ?) 

A  constellation  of  ten  thousand  gems, 

(And,  0  !  of  what  dimension  !  of  what  weight  \) 

Set  in  one  signet,  flames  on  the  right  hand 

Of  majesty  divine  !     The  blazing  seal. 

That  deeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mind, 

Indelible,  his  sovereign  attributes, 

Omnipotence,  and  love  !  that,  passing  bound : 

And  this,  surpassing  that.    Nor  stop  we  here, 

For  want  of  power  in  God,  but  thought  in  man. 

Ev'n  this  acknowledged,  leaves  us  still  in  debt : 

If  greater  aught,  that  greater  all  is  thine, 

Dread  sire  ! — Accept  this  miniature  of  thee  ; 

And  pardon  an  attempt  from  mortal  thought. 

In  which  archangels  might  have  fail'd,  unblamed." 

How  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  power, 
And  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  plan, 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortals  !  nor  of  them  alone  ! 
The  fulness  of  the  deity  breaks  forth 
In  inconceivables  to  men,  and  gods. 
Think,  then,  0  think  ;  nor  ever  drop  the  thought ; 
How  low  must  man  descend,  when  gods  adore  I 
Have  I  not,  then,  accomplish' d  my  proud  boast  1 
Did  I  not  tell  thee*  "  We  would  mount,  Lorenzo  ! 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars  ?" 

And  have  I  fail'd  I  and  did  I  flatter  thee  ? 
And  art  all  adamant  ?  and  dost  confute 
All  urged,  with  one  irrefragable  smile  ? 
Lorenzo  !  mirth  how  miserable  here ! 
Swear  by  the  stars,  by  him  who  made  them,  swear. 
Thy  heart  henceforth,  shall  be  as  pure  as  they  : 
Then  thou,  like  them,  shalt  shine;  like  them,  shalt  ri.se 
From  low  to  lofty  ;  from  obscure  to  bright ; 
>  John  XV.  1.  2  Page  187. 
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By  due  giaiJation,  nature's  sacred  law. 

The  stars,  from  whence  .' — Ask  chaos — he  can  tell. 

These  bri^'ht  tenii)tations  to  idolatry, 

From  darkness,  and  confusion,  took  their  birth ; 

Sons  of  deformity  !  from  fluid  dregs 

Tartarean,  6rst  they  rose  to  ma&ses  mde  ; 

And  then,  to  spheres  opaque  ;  then  dimly  shown ; 

Then  brightcu'd  ;  then  blazed  out  in  perfect  day. 

Natvire  delights  in  progress ;  in  advance 

From  worse  to  better:  but,  when  minds  ascend, 

Progress,  in  part,  depends  upon  themselves. 

Heaven  aids  exertion  ;  greater  makes  the  great; 

The  Voluntary  little  lessens  more. 

O  be  a  man  !  and  thou  shalt  be  a  god  ! 

And  half  self-made  !— Ambition  how  divine  ! 
0  thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone  ! 

Still  undevout  i  unkindletl  ? — Though  high-taught, 

School'd  by  the  skies,  and  pui)il  of  the  stars  ; 

Rank  coward  to  the  fa.shioiiable  world  ! 

Art  thou  ashamed  to  bend  thy  knee  to  heaven  ? 

Cimied  fume  of  pride,  exhaled  from  deepest  hell ! 
Pride  in  religion  Ls  man's  highest  ])raise. 

JJent  on  destruction  !  and  in  love  with  death  ! 
Not  all  these  luminaries,  quench'd  at  once, 
Were  half  so  sad,  as  one  l^enighted  mind. 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 
H<jw,  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night. 
Amid  her  glinun'ring  tapers,  silent  sits  1 
llow  sorrowful,  bow  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perjietual  dews,  an<l  saddens  nature's  .>^cene  ! 
.\  scene  more  sad  sin  makes  the  darken'd  soul. 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  nnc  spark  alive. 

Though  blind  of  heart,  still  open  is  thine  eye  : 
Why  such  magnificence  in  all  tiiou  seest  / 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know,  one  end  i.s  this, 
To  tell  the  rational,  who  gazes  on  it — 
"  Though  that  immensely  great,  still  greater  he, 
Whose  breast,  capacious,  can  embrace,  and  lodge, 
Unburden'd,  nature's  universal  scheme  ; 
Can  (rra-sj)  creation  with  a  8ingle  thought; 
(-'rcation  grasp  ;  and  not  exclude  its  sire" — 
To  tell  him  farther  -  "  It  Uhoves  him  much 
To  guard  the  important,  yet  dcj)cnding,  fate 
Of  l»eing,  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns  : 
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One  single  ray  of  thought  outshines  them  all." — 
And  if  man  hears  obedient,  soon  he  '11  soar 
Superior  heights,  and  on  his  purple  wing, 
His  purple  wing  bedropp'd  with  e}'es  of  gold, 
Rising,  where  thought  is  now  denied  to  rise, 
Looli  down  triumphant  on  these  dazzling  spheres. 

Why  then  persist ! — Xo  mortal  ever  lived 
But,  dj'ing,  he  pronounced  (when  words  are  true) 
The  whole  that  charms  thee,  absolutely  vain  ; 
Vain,  and  far  worse  / — Think  thou,  with  dying  men  ; 
0  condescend  to  think  as  angels  think  ! 

0  tolerate  a  chance  for  happiness  ! 

Our  nature  such,  ill  choice  ensures  ill  fate  ; 
And  hell  had  been,  though  there  had  been  no  God. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  my  new  astronomer ! 
Earth,  turning  from  the  sun,  brings  night  to  man  ? 
jNIan,  turning  from  his  God,  brings  endless  niglit ; 
Where  thou  canst  read  no  morals,  find  no  friend, 
Amend  no  manners,  and  expect  no  peace. 
How  deep  the  darkness  !  and  the  groan,  how  loud  ! 
And  far,  how  far,  from  lambent  are  the  flames  I  — 
Such  is  Lorenzo's  purchase  !  such  his  praise  ! 
The  proud,  the  politic,  Lorenzo's  praise ! 
Though  in  his  ear,  and  levell'd  at  his  heart, 

1  've  half  read  o'er  the  volume  of  the  skies. 

For  think  not  thou  hast  heard  all  this  from  me  ; 
My  song  but  echoes  what  great  nature  speaks. 
What  has  she  spoken  ?    Thus  the  goddess  spoke, 
Thus  speaks  for  ever : — "  Place,  at  nature's  head, 
A  sov'reign,  which  o'er  all  things  rolls  his  eye. 
Extends  liis  wing,  promulgates  his  commands, 
But,  above  all,  diffuses  endless  good  ; 
To  whom,  for  sure  redress,  the  wrong'd  may  fly; 
The  vile,  for  mercy ;  and  the  pain'd,  for  peace ; 
By  whom,  the  various  tenants  of  these  spheres, 
Diversified  in  fortunes,  place,  and  powers. 
Raised  in  enjoyment,  as  in  worth  they  rise, 
Arrive  at  length  (if  worthy  such  approach) 
At  that  blest  fountain-head,  from  which  they  stream  ; 
Where  conflict  past  redoubles  present  joy; 
And  present  joy  looks  forward  on  increase  ; 
And  that,  on  more  ;  no  period  !  every  step 
A  double  boon  !  a  promise,  and  a  bliss." 
How  easy  sits  this  scheme  on  human  hearts ! 
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It  suits  their  make  ;  it  soothes  their  vast  desires  ; 
Passion  is  pleased  ;  and  reason  asks  no  more  ; 
'Tis  rational !  'tis  great ! — But  what  is  thine  ? 
It  darkens  !  shocks  !  excniciates  !  and  confounds  ! 
Leaves  us  quite  naked,  both  of  help,  and  hope. 
Sinking  from  bad  to  worse  ;  few  years,  the  sport 
Of  fortune  ;  then  the  morsel  of  despair. 

Say,  then,  Lorenzo  !  (for  thou  know'st  it  well) 
What's  vice  ? — Mere  want  of  compass  in  our  thought. 
Religion,  what  I — The  proof  of  conmion  sense. 
How  art  thou  hooted,  wiiere  the  least  prevails  ! 
Is  it  my  fault,  if  these  tniths  call  thee  fool  / 
And  thou  shalt  never  be  miscall'd  by  me. 
Can  neither  shame,  nor  terror,  stand  thy  friend  ; 
And  art  thou  still  an  insect  in  the  niire  i 
How,  like  thy  guardian  angel,  have  I  tlown  ! 
Snatch'd  thee  from  earth  ;  escorted  thee  through  all 
The  ethereal  armies  ;  walk'd  thee,  like  a  God, 
Through  splendours  of  first  magnitude,  arran:;ed 
On  either  hand  ;  clouds  thrown  beneath  thy  feet ; 
Close-cniised  on  the  bright  paradise  of  God  ; 
And  almost  introduced  thee  to  the  throne  ! 
And  art  thou  still  carousing,  for  delight, 
Ratik  poison  ;  first,  fermenting  to  mere  froth, 
And  then  subsiding  into  final  gall  ? 
To  beings  of  sublime,  immortal  make. 
How  shocking  is  all  juy,  whose  end  is  sure  ! 
Such  joy,  more  shocking  still,  tiie  more  it  charms  I 
And  dost  thou  choose  what  ends  arc  well-begun  ; 
And  infamou-s,  as  short  i    And  dost  thou  choose 
(Thou,  tij  whose  palate  glory  is  so  sweet) 
To  wade  into  perdition,  through  contempt, 
Not  of  jMJor  bigots  only,  but  thy  own  / 
For  I  have  pce[>'d  into  thy  cover'd  heart. 
And  seen  it  blush  Itcncath  a  boastful  brow  ; 
For,  by  strong  guilt's  most  violent  assa\ilt, 
C'on.sciencc  is  but  disabled,  not  dcstri.y'd. 

0  thou  most  awful  being  ;  and  most  vain ! 
Thy  will,  how  frail !  how  glorious  is  thy  jKiwer  ! 
Though  dread  eternity  ha-s  sown  her  seois 
Of  bliss,  and  woe,  in  thy  desjtotic  breast ; 
Though  heaven,  and  hell,  depend  upon  thy  ehoicf  ; 
A  butterfly  ctiiucs  cros.s,  and  both  are  tied. 
Is  this  the  picture  of  a  rational  1 
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This  horrid  image,  shall  it  be  most  just  ? 

Lorenzo  !  no  :  it  cannot, — shall  not,  be, 

If  there  is  force  in  reason  ;  or,  in  sounds 

Chanted  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

A  magic,  at  this  planetary  hour, 

When  slumber  locks  the  gen'ral  lip,  and  dreams 

Through  senseless  mazes  hunt  souls  uninspired. 

Attend — the  sacred  mysteries  begin 

My  solemn  night-born  adjuration  hear  ; 
Hear,  and  I  '11  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  diist  ; 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new ; 
Enchantment,  not  infernal,  Imt  divine ! 

"  By  silence,  death's  peculiar  attribute  ; 
By  darkness,  guilt's  inevitable  doom  ; 
By  darkness,  and  by  silence,  sisters  dread ! 
That  draw  the  curtain  round  night's  ebon  throne, 
And  raise  ideas,  solemn  as  the  scene  ! 
By  night,  and  all  of  awful,  night  presents 
To  thought,  or  sense  (of  awful  much,  to  both, 
The  goddess  brings) !     By  these  her  trembling  fires. 
Like  Vesta's,  ever-burning  ;  and,  like  hers, 
Sacred  to  thoughts  immaculate,  and  pure  ! 
By  these  bright  orators,  that  prove,  and  praise. 
And  press  thee  to  revere,  the  Deity ; 
Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  revered  awhile, 
To  reach  his  throne  ;  as  stages  of  the  soul. 
Through  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  pa^^s, 
Refining  gradual,  for  her  final  height, 
And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  sphere  ! 
By  this  dark  pall  tlu-own  o'er  the  silent  world  ! 
By  the  world's  kings,  and  kingdoms,  most  renown' tl, 
From  short  ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever  ; 
Sad  presage  to  vain  boasters,  now  in  bloom  ! 
By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality, 
From  Adam  do^^lward  to  this  evening  knell, 
Which  midnight  waves  in  fancy's  startled  eye  ; 
And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries. 
Round  death'sblack  banner  throngd,  in  human  thought ! 
By  thousands,  now,  resigning  their  last  breath. 
And  calling  thee — wert  thou  so  wise  to  hear ! 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising  ;  human  earth 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for — human  earth; 
The  monarch's  terror  !  and  the  sexton's  trade  I 
By  pompous  obsequies  that  shun  the  day, 
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The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  plume, 

AVhich  makes  poor  man's  humiliation  proud  ; 

Boast  of  our  ruin  !  triunijih  of  our  dust ! 

By  tlie  damp  vault  tliat  weeps  o'er  royal  bones  ; 

And  the  pale  lanij)  that  shows  the  ghastly  dead, 

i\Iore  ghastly,  tlirough  the  thick  incumbent  gloom  ! 

By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes, 

The  ghding  spectre  !  and  the  groaning  grave  ! 

By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 

For  the  grave's  shelter !    By  desponding  men, 

Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt  I 

By  guilt's  last  audit !    By  you  moon  in  blood, 

The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars. 

And  thumler's  last  discharge,  great  nature's  knell  I 

By  second  chaos  ;  and  eternal  night" — 

Be  wise — Nor  let  Philander  blame  my  charm  ; 

But  own  not  ill-discharged  my  dijuhle  debt, 

Love  to  the  living  ;  duty  to  the  dead. 

For  know  Fm  but  executor  ;  he  left 
This  moral  legacy ;  I  make  it  o'er 
By  his  command  ;  Pliilander  hear  in  me ; 
And  heaven  in  both.— If  deaf  to  these,  oh  !  bear 
Florello's  tender  voice  ;  his  weal  dei)ends 
On  thy  resolve  ;  it  trembles  at  thy  ciioicc  ; 
P'or  his  sake — love  thy.self :  examjile  strikes 
All  human  hearts  ;  a  bad  example  more  ; 
More  still  a  father's  ;  tiiat  ensures  his  ruin. 
As  i)arcnt  of  his  being,  wouMst  thou  prove 
The  unnatural  parent  of  his  miseries, 
And  make  him  curse  tiie  being  which  thou  gav'.'^t  ? 
Is  this  the  blc.s.sing  of  so  fond  a  father  ? 
If  careless  of  Lorenzo  !  spare,  oii !  spare 
Florello's  father,  and  Philandcr's  friend  ! 
Florello's  father  ruined,  ruins  him  ; 
And  from  Philander's  fricml  the  world  expects  - 
A  conduct,  no  di.shonour  to  the  dea<I. 
Let  passion  ilo,  wliat  nobler  motive  shoidd  ; 
Let  love,  and  emulatiun,  ri.se  in  aid 
To  reason  ;  and  persuade  thee  to  be — blest. 

This  seems  not  a  request  to  be  denied  ; 
Yet  (.siicii  the  infatuation  of  mankind  !) 
'Tis  the  mo.st  lioiHjle.ss,  man  can  make  to  niai;. 
Shall  I  then  rise  in  argmnent  and  warmth  ' 
And  urge  Philander's  jiosthumous  advice. 
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From  topics  yet  unbroached  ? 

But  oh  !  I  faint !  my  s^jirits  fail ! — Nor  strange  ! 

So  long  on  wing,  and  in  no  middle  clime  ! 

To  which  ray  great  Creator's  glory  called  : 

And  calls — but,  now,  in  vain.    Sleep's  dewy  wand 

Has  stroked  my  drooping  lids,  and  promises 

My  long  arrear  of  rest ;  the  downy  god 

(Wont  to  return  with  our  returning  peace) 

Will  pay,  erelong,  and  bless  me  with  repose. 

Haste,  haste,  sweet  stranger !  from  the  peasant's  cot, 

The  ship-boy's  hammock,  or  the  soldier's  straw. 

Whence  sorrow  never  chased  thee  ;  with  thee  bring, 

Not  hideous  visions,  as  of  late  ;  but  draughts 

Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial,  rest ; 

Man's  rich  restorative  ;  his  balmy  bath, 

That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 

The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 

Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 

When  tired  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day. 

Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn ; 

Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  wheels. 

Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends. 

When  will  it  end  with  me  ? 

"  Thou  only  know'st. 

Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the  future,  and  the  past, 

Joins  to  the  present ;  making  one  of  three 

To  mortal  thought !    Thou  know'st,  and  thou  alone, 

All-knowing  ! — all  unknown  ! — and  yet  well-known  ! 

Near,  though  remote  !  and,  though  unfathom'd,  felt ! 

And,  though  invisible,  for  ever  seen  ! 

And  seen  in  all !  the  great  and  tlie  minute  : 

Each  globe  above,  M'ith  its  gigantic  race, 

Each  flower,  each  leaf,  with  its  smaU  people  swarmed, 

(Those  puny  vouchers  of  Omnipotence  !) 

To  the  first  thought,  that  asks,  'From  whence?'  declart 

Their  common  soiu'ce.    Thou  fountain,  running  o'er 

In  rivers  of  communicated  joy ! 

Who  gav'st  us  speech  for  far,  far  humbler  themes  ! 

Say,  by  what  name  shall  I  presume  to  call 

Him  I  see  burning  in  tliese  countless  suns. 

As  Moses,  in  the  bush  ?    Illustrious  mind  ! 

The  whole  creation,  less,  far  less,  to  thee. 

Than  that  to  the  creation's  ample  round. 

How  shall  I  name  Thee  ? — How  my  labouring  soul 
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Heaves  underneath  the  thought,  too  big  for  buth  ! 

"  Great  system  of  perfections  !    Mighty  cause 
Of  causes  mighty !    Cause  uncaused  I    Sole  root 
Of  nature,  tliat  lu.xuriant  growth  of  God  ! 
First  Father  of  effects  I  that  progeny 
Of  endless  series  ;  where  the  golden  chain's 
Last  link  admits  a  period,  who  can  tell  i 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  heard,  or  hears ! 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  seen,  or  sees  ! 
Father  of  all  that  is,  or  shall  arise  ! 
Father  of  this  immeasurable  mass 
Of  matter  multiform  ;  or  dense,  or  rare  ; 
Opaque,  or  lucid  ;  rapid,  or  at  rest ; 
Minute,  or  pa.ssing  buund  !  in  each  extreme 
Of  like  amaze,  and  mystery,  to  man. 
P'atiier  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  night ! 
Of  wliich  the  least  full  godhead  had  proclaimed 
And  thrown  the  gazer  on  his  knee — or,  say, 
Is  appellation  higher  still,  thy  choice  i 
Father  of  matter's  temporary  lords  ! 
Father  of  spirit.s  !  nobler  offspring  I  sparks 
Of  high  paternal  glory ;  rich  endowed 
With  various  measures,  and  with  various  modes 
Of  instinct,  rea.son,  intuition  ;  beams 
More  pale,  or  bright  from  day  divine,  to  break 
The  dark  of  matter  organize<l  (the  ware 
Of  all  created  spirit);  beams,  tiiat  rise 
Kach  over  other  in  superior  light, 
Till  the  last  rijiens  into  la«trc  strong. 
Of  next  ai)proach  to  gudhcad.     Father  fond 
(Far  fonder  than  e'er  bore  that  name  on  earth/ 
Of  intellectual  beings  !  lyings  blest 
With  jKiwers  to  please  thee  ;  not  of  passive  jily 
To  laws  tlicy  know  not ;  beings  lodged  iu  scats 
Of  wt41-adapted  joys,  in  different  domes 
Of  tliis  imperial  palace  for  thy  sons  ; 
Of  tliis  proud,  populace,  well-iM^'licicd, 
Though  lioundlcKs  habitation,  jilanncd  by  thee  : 
'Whose  several  clans  their  .several  clifiiates  suit ; 
And  transjK.sition,  doubtle.s.s,  would  destroy. 
Or,  oh  !  ind  '  :tal  King,  indulge 

A  title,  less  .:  'd,  but  more 

Endearing  ;  (in  .  u  .v  .sweet  in  human  ears  ! 
Sweet  in  our  cars,  and  triumph  in  otir  hearts  I 
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Father  of  immortality  to  man  ! 

A  theme  that^  lately  set  my  soul  on  fire— 

And  thou  the  next !  yet  equal !  thou,  by  whom 

That  blessing  was  conveyed  ;  far  more  !  was  bought 

Ineffable  the  price  !  by  whom  all  worlds 

Were  made  ;  and  one  redeemed  !  illustrious  light 

From  light  illustrious  !    Thou,  whose  regal  power 

Finite  in  time,  but  infinite  in  space, 

On  more  than  adamantine  basis  fix'd. 

O'er  more,  far  more,  than  diadems,  and  thrones, 

Inviolably  reigns  ;  the  dread  of  gods  ! 

And  oh  !  the  friend  of  man  !  beneath  whose  foot. 

And  by  the  mandate  of  whose  awful  nod. 

All  regions,  revolutions,  fortunes,  fates. 

Of  high,  of  low,  of  mind,  and  matter,  roll 

Through  the  short  channels  of  expiring  time, 

Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity, 

Calm,  or  tempestuous  (as  thy  spirit  breathes). 

In  absolute  subjection  ! — And,  0  thou 

The  glorious  Third  !     Distinct,  not  separate  ! 

Beaming  from  both  !  with  both  incorporate  ; 

And  (strange  to  tell !)  incorporate  with  dust ! 

By  condescension,  as  thy  glory,  great. 

Enshrined  in  man  I     Of  human  hearts,  if  piu-e-, 

Divine  inhabitant !     The  tie  divine 

Of  heaven  with  distant  earth !  by  whom,  I  trust, 

(If  not  inspired)  uncensured  this  address 

To  thee,  to  them— to  whom  ? — i\Iysterious  power  ! 

Reveal'd— yet  um-eveal'd  !     Darkness  in  light ; 

Number  in  unity  !  our  joy  !  our  dread  ! 

The  triple  bolt  that  lays  all  ^vro^g  in  ruin ! 

That  animates  all  right,  the  triple  sun  ! 

Sun  of  the  soul !  her  never-setting  sun  ! 

Triune,  unutterable,  unconceived, 

Absconding,  yet  demonstrable,  great  God  ! 

Greater  than  greatest !  better  than  the  best ! 

Kinder  than  kindest !  with  soft  pity's  ej'e. 

Or  (stronger  still  to  speak  it)  with  thine  own. 

From  thy  bright  home,  from  that  high  firmament, 

Where  thou,  from  all  eternity,  hast  dwelt ; 

Beyond  archangel's  unassisted  ken  ; 

From  far  above  what  mortals  highest  call 

From  elevation's  pinnacle  ;  look  down, 

'  Nights  VI.  and  Vn. 
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Through— what ;    Confounding  interval!    Through  all 

And  more  than  lab'ring  fancy  can  conceive  ; 

Through  radiant  ranks  of  essences  unknown  : 

Throuij'h  hierarcliies  from  hierarchies  detach'd 

Round  various  banners  of  Omnipotence, 

^Vith  endless  change  of  rapturous  duties  fired  ; 

Through  wondrous  beings  interposing  swarms, 

All  clustering  at  the  call,  to  dwell  in  thee  ; 

Through  this  wide  waste  of  worlds  !  this  vista  vast, 

All  sanded  o'er  with  suns  ;  suns  turn'd  to  night 

Before  thy  feeblest  beam— look  down — dowu — down, 

On  a  poor  breathing  particle  in  dust, 

Or,  lower,  an  immortal  in  his  crimes. 

His  crimes  forgive  !  forgive  his  virtues,  too  ! 

Those  smaller  faults,  half-c^inverts  to  the  right. 

Nor  let  me  close  these  eyes,  which  never  nxire 

May  see  the  sun  (though  night's  descending  scale 

Now  weighs  up  morn),  unpitied,  and  unblest ! 

In  thy  di.spleasure  dwells  eternal  pain  ; 

Pain,  our  aversion  ;  pain,  which  strikes  me  now  ; 

And,  since  all  pain  is  terrible  to  man, 

Though  transient,  terrible  ;  at  thy  good  hoxu", 

Gently,  ah  gently,  lay  me  in  my  bed, 

^ly  clay-cold  bed  !  by  nature,  now,  so  near  ; 

By  nature,  near  ;  still  nearer  by  disease  I 

Till  then,  be  tliis,  an  emblem  of  my  grave  : 

Let  it  out-preach  the  preacher  ;  every  night 

Let  it  out-cry  the  Itoy  at  Philip's  ear  ; 

That  tongue  of  death  !  that  herald  of  the  tomb ! 

And  when  (the  siieltcr  of  thy  wing  inijilored) 

My  .sen.ses,  soothed,  .shall  sink  in  .si>ft  repose, 

0  sink  thi.s  truth  .still  deeper  in  my  soul, 

Suggested  by  n)y  pillow,  .sign'd  by  fate, 

First,  in  fate's  volume,  at  the  page  of  man — 

Man'.s  sickly  soul,  thoHgh  turn'd  and  to.s.s'd  for  ever, 

From  side  to  side,  can  rest  on  nought  but  thee  : 

Here,  in  full  tnist,  hereafter,  in  full  joy  ; 

On  thfc,  the  promi.sed,  sure,  eternal  down 

Of  spirit.s,  loil'd  in  travel  through  this  vale. 

Nor  of  that  pillow  shall  my  soul  dcsjwnil  ; 

For— love  almighty  !  luve  almi:,'hty  !  (sing. 

Exult,  creation  !)    Love  almigiity  reigns  I 

That  ilcath  of  death  !  that  conlia)  of  (le«pairl 

And  loud  eternity's  triumphant  song !  i- 
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"  Of  whoni,  no  more  :— For,  0  thou  patron  God ! 
ThoLi  God  and  mortal !  thence  more  God  to  man  ! 
Man's  theme  eternal !  man's  eternal  theme  ! 
Thou  canst  not  'scape  uninjured  from  our  praise. 
Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  he  escape, 
Who,  disembosom'd  from  the  father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth  ! 
Breathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul ! 
Against  the  cross,  death's  iron  sceptre  breaks  ! 
From  famish'd  ruin  plucks  her  human  prey  ! 
Throws  wide  the  gates  celestial  to  his  foes  ! 
Their  gratitude,  for  such  a  boundless  debt, 
Deputes  their  sufF'ring  brothers  to  receive  ! 
And,  if  deep  human  guilt  in  payment  fails  ; 
As  deeper  guilt  prohibits  our  despair  ! 
Enjoins  it,  as  our  duty,  to  rejoice  ! 
And  (to  close  all)  omnipotently  kind. 
Takes  his  delights  among  the  sons  of  men." 

W  hat  words  are  these — And  did  ttiey  come  from  heaven ! 
And  were  they  spoke  to  man  ?  to  guilty  man  ? 
What  are  all  mysteries  to  love  like  this? 
The  songs  of  angels,  all  the  melodies 
Of  choral  gods,  are  wafted  in  the  sound  ; 
Heal  and  exhilarate  the  broken  heart ; 
Though  plunged,  before,  in  horrors  dark  as  night : 
Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy  ! 
Nor  wait  we  dissolution  to  be  blest. 

This  final  effort  of  the  moral  muse, 
How  justly  titled  ?    Nor  for  me  alone : 
For  all  that  read  ;  what  spirit  of  support, 
What  heights  of  consolation,  crown  my  song  ! 

Then  farewell  night !     Of  darkness,  now,  no  more  : 
Joy  breaks — shines — triumphs  ;  'tis  eternal  day. 
Shall  that  which  rises  out  of  nought  complain 
Of  a  few  evils,  paid  with  endless  joys  ? 
My  soul !  henceforth,  in  sweetest  union  join 
'^he  two  supports  of  human  happiness. 
Which  some,  erroneous,  think  can  never  meet ; 
True  taste  of  life,  and  constant  thought  of  death  I 
The  thouglit  of  death,  sole  victor  of  its  dread  !     . 
Hope,  be  thy  joy  ;  and  probity  thy  skill ; 
Thy  patron  lie,  whose  diadem  has  dropp'd 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  eternity,  thy  prize  : 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own, 
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Their  feather,  and  their  froth,  for  endless  toils  : 
They  part  with  all  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ; 
They  mortify,  they  star\-e,  on  wealth,  fame,  power  ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  fools  that  aim  at  more. 
How  must  a  spirit,  late  escaped  from  earth, 
Suppose  Philander's,  Lucia's  or  Narcissa's, 
The  truth  of  things  new-blazing  in  its  eye. 
Look  back,  astonished,  on  the  ways  of  men. 
Whose  lives'  whole  drift  is  to  forget  their  graves ! 
And  when  our  present  privilege  is  past. 
To  scourge  us  with  due  sense  of  its  abuse, 
The  same  astonishment  will  seize  us  all. 
"What  then  must  pain  us,  would  preserve  us  now. 
Lorenzo  !  'tis  not  yet  too  late  ;  Lorenzo  ! 
Seize  wisdom,  ere  'tis  torment  to  be  wise  ; 
That  is,  seize  wisdom,  ere  she  seizes  thee. 
For  what,  my  small  philusopher  !  is  hell  / 
'Tis  nothing  but  fidl  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
When  truth,  resisted  long,  is  sworn  our  foe  ; 
And  calls  eternity  to  do  her  right. 

Thus,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light, 
And  sacred  silence  whisp'ring  truths  divine, 
And  tniths  divine  converting  pain  to  peace, 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwinged, 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes. 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world, 
Her  gloomy  flight.     But  what  avails  the  flight 
Of  fancy,  when  our  hearts  remain  below? 
Virtue  alvjunds  in  flatterers,  and  foes  ; 
'Tis  pride  to  praise  her  ;  penance,  to  jierfonn. 
To  more  than  words,  to  more  than  worth  of  tongue, 
Lorenzo  !  rise,  at  this  aiispicious  hour  ; 
An  hour,  when  heaven's  most  intimate  with  man  ; 
When,  like  a  fallen  star,  the  ray  divine 
Glides  .swift  into  the  bosom  of  the  just ; 
And  just  are  all,  determined  to  reclaim  ; 
Which  sets  that  title  high  within  thy  reacli. 
Awake,  then  :  thy  Philander  calls  :  awake  ! 
Thou,  who  shalt  w.ike,  when  the  creation  sleeps  ; 
When,  like  a  taper,  all  these  suns  expire  ; 
When  time,  like  him  of  Gaza  in  his  wrath, 
Plucking  the  pillars  that  support  tlic  world, 
In  nature's  ample  ruins  lies  entomt>cd  ; 
And  midnight,  universal  midnight !  reigns. 
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A  POEM 


THELASTDAY. 

IN  THREE  BOOKS. 
Venit  summa  dies. — vieo. 

BOOK.  I. 

Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  comsca 
Fulniina  molituv  dextra.  Quo  maxima  mota 
TeiTa  tvemit :  fugerefer^!  et  mortalia  corda 
Pev  gentcs  humilis  stravit  pavor.  virg. 

While  others  sing  the  fortune  of  tlie  great ; 

Empire  and  arms,  and  all  the  pomp  of  state  ; 

With  Britain's  hero^  set  their  souls  on  fire, 

And  grow  immortal  as  his  deeds  inspire  ; 

I  draw  a  deeper  scene  :  a  scene  that  yields 

A  louder  trumpet,  and  more  dreadful  fields  ; 

The  world  alarmed,  both  earth  and  heaven  o'erthrown, 

And  gasping  nature's  last  tremendous  groan  ; 

Death's  ancient  sceptre  broke,  the  teeming  tomb, 

The  righteous  Judge,  and  man's  eternal  doom. 

'Twixt  joy  and  pain  I  view  the  bold  design, 
And  ask  my  anxious  heart,  if  it  be  mine. 
Whatever  great  or  dreadful  has  been  done 
Within  the  sight  of  conscious  stars  or  sun. 
Is  far  beneath  my  daring  :  I  look  down 
On  all  the  splendours  of  the  British  crown. 
This  globe  is  for  my  verse  a  narrow  bound  ; 
Attend  me,  all  the  glorious  worlds  around  ! 
0  !  all  ye  angels,  howsoe'er  disjoin'd, 
Of  every  various  order,  place,  and  kind. 
Hear,  and  assist,  a  feeble  mortal's  lays  ; 
'Tis  your  Eternal  King  I  strive  to  praise. 

But  chiefly  thou,  great  Ruler  I  L«rd  of  all ! 
Before  whose  throne  archangels  prostrate  fall ; 


1  The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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If  at  thy  nod,  from  discord,  aiid  from  night, 
Sprang  beauty,  and  yon  sparkling  wurlds  of  light, 
Exalt  e'en  me  ;  all  inward  tumults  quell ; 
The  clouds  and  darkness  of  my  mind  dispel ; 
To  my  great  subject  thou  my  breast  inspire, 
Anil  raise  my  lab' ring  soul  vnth  equal  fire. 

Man,  bear  thy  brow  aloft,  view  every  grace 
In  God's  great  offspring,  beauteous  nature's  face  : 
See  spring's  day  bloom  ;  see  golden  autumn's  store ; 
See  how  earth  sniQes,  and  hear  old  ocean  roar. 
Leviathans  but  heave  their  cumbrous  mail. 
It  makes  a  tide,  and  wind-bound  luvies  sail. 
Here,  forests  rise,  tiie  mountain's  awful  pride  ; 
Here,  rivers  measure  cUmes,  and  worlds  divide  ; 
There,  valleys  fraught  with  gold's  resplendent  seeds, 
Hold  kings,  and  kingdoms'  fortunes,  in  their  l>eds  ; 
Tiiere,  to  the  skies,  aspiring  hills  a.scend, 
And  into  distant  lands  their  shades  extend. 
View  cities,  armies,  fleets  ;  of  fleets  the  pride. 
See  Europe's  law,  in  .\lbion's  channel  ride. 
View  the  whole  earth's  vast  landscape  unconlined, 
Or  view  in  JJritain  all  her  glories  joined. 

Then  let  the  firmament  thy  wonder  raise  ; 
Twill  rai.se  thy  wonder,  but  transcend  thy  praise. 
How  far  from  ea.st  to  west  /  the  lab' ring  eye 
Can  scarce  the  distant  azure  bounds  descry : 
Wide  theatre !  where  temi>osts  play  at  large, 
And  God's  right  hand  can  all  its  wrath  discharge. 
Mark  how  those  radiant  lamp.-^  iidlame  the  jwle, 
Call  forth  tlie  seastins,  and  the  year  control : 
They  shine  through  time,  with  an  nnalter'd  ray : 
See  this  grand  j)eriod  rise,  and  that  decay : 
So  vast,  this  world's  a  grain  ;  yet  myriads  grace, 
With  golden  iK)inp,  the  throng'd  ethereal  sjiace-; 
So  bright,  with  such  a  wealth  of  glory  stored, 
'Twerc  sin  in  heathens  not  to  havo  adore<l. 

How  great,  how  firm,  how  sacred,  all  apjicans  I 
How  wortiiy  an  immortal  round  of  years ! 
Yet  all  mu-st  droj),  as  autumn's  sickliest  grain, 
And  earth  and  firmament  be  iw>ught  in  vain  : 
The  tract  forgot  where  constellations  shone. 
Or  where  the  Stuarts  fdl'd  an  awfid  throne  : 
Time  shall  be  slain,  all  nature  be  de.stroy'd, 
Nor  leave  an  atom  in  the  mighty  void. 
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Sooner,  or  later,  in  some  future  date, 
(A  dreaclful  secret  in  tlie  book  of  fate  !) 
This  hour,  for  aught  all  human  wisdom  knows, 
Or  when  ten  thousand  harvests  more  liave  rose  ; 
When  scenes  are  changed  on  this  revolving  earth, 
Old  empires  fall,  and  give  new  empires  birth  ; 
While  other  Bourbons  rule  in  other  lands, 
And  (if  man's  sin  forbids  not)  other  Aunes  ; 
While  the  still  busy  world  is  treading  o'er 
The  paths  they  trod  five  thousand  years  before, 
Thoughtless  as  those  who  now  life's  mazes  run. 
Of  earth  dissolved,  or  an  extinguish'd  sun  ; 
(Ye  sublunary  worlds,  awake,  awake  ! 
Ye  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear,  and  shake  !) 
Thick  clouds  of  darkness  sliall  arise  on  day ; 
In  sudden  night  all  earth's  dominions  lay ; 
Impetuous  winds  the  scatter'd  forests  rend  ; 
Eternal  mountains,  like  their  cedars,  bend  ; 
The  valleys  yawn,  the  troubled  ocean  roar. 
And  break  the  bondage  of  his  wonted  shore  ; 
A  sanguine  stain  the  silver  moon  o'erspread  ; 
Darkness  the  circle  of  the  sun  invade  ; 
From  inmost  heaven  incessant  thunders  roll. 
And  the  strong  echo  bound  from  pole  to  pole. 

When,  lo,  a  mighty  trump,  one  half  conceal'd 
In  clouds,  one  half  to  mortal  eye  reveal'd, 
Shall  pour  a  dreadful  note  ;  the  piercing  call 
Shall  rattle  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  ; 
The  extended  circuit  of  creation  shake. 
The  living  die  with  fear,  the  dead  awake. 

Oh  powerful  blast !  to  which  no  equal  sound 
Did  e'er  the  frighted  ear  of  nature  wound. 
Though  rival  clarions  have  been  strain'd  on  high. 
And  kindled  wars  immortal  through  the  sky, 
Thongli  God's  whole  enginery  discharged,  and  all 
The  rebel  angels  bellow'd  in  their  fall. 

Have  angels  sinn'd  ?  and  shall  not  man  beware  ? 
How  shall  a  son  of  earth  decline  tlie  snare  ? 
Not  folded  arms,  and  slackness  of  the  mind, 
Can  promise  for  the  safety  of  mankind  : 
None  are  supinely  good  :  tlurough  care  and  pain 
And  various  arts,  the  steep  ascent  we  gain. 
This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest, 
Man's  is  laborious  happiness  at  best ; 
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On  this  side  death  his  dangers  never  cease, 
II is  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace. 

If  then,  obsequious  to  tlie  will  of  fate, 
And  bending  to  the  terms  of  human  state. 
When  guilty  joys  invite  us  to  their  arms. 
When  beauty  smiles,  or  grandeur  spreads  her  charm«. 
The  conscious  soul  would  this  great  scene  display. 
Call  down  the  immortal  hosts  in  dread  array. 
The  trumpet  sound,  the  Christian  banner  spread, 
And  raise  from  silent  graves  the  trembling  dead  ; 
Such  deep  impression  would  the  picture  make, 
No  power  on  earth  her  firm  resolve  could  shake  ; 
Engaged  with  angels  she  would  greatly  stand, 
And  look  regardless  down  on  sea  and  land ; 
Not  proffer'd  worlds  her  ardour  coidd  restrain, 
And  death  might  shake  his  threat'ning  lance  in  vain  ' 
Her  certain  conquest  would  endear  the  figiit. 
And  danger  serve  but  to  exalt  delight. 

Instnicted  thus  to  shun  the  fatal  si)ring. 
Whence  flow  the  terrors  of  that  day  I  sing ; 
More  boldly  we  our  labours  may  piu^ue. 
And  all  the  dreadful  image  set  to  view. 

The  s])arkling  eye,  the  sleek  and  painted  breast, 
The  bumish'd  scale,  curl'd  train,  and  rising  crest, 
All  that  is  lovely  in  the  noxious  snake. 
Provokes  our  fear,  and  bids  us  Hee  the  brake  : 
The  sting  once  drawn,  his  guiltless  beauties  rise 
In  i)leasing  lu-stre,  and  detain  our  eyes  ; 
We  view  with  joy,  what  once  did  horror  move, 
And  strong  aversion  softens  into  lova 

Say  then,  my  mase,  whom  dismal  scenes  delight, 
Frequent  at  tomlxs,  and  in  tlie  realms  of  night ; 
Say,  melancholy  maid,  if  bold  to  dare 
The  last  extremes  of  terror  and  de>jiair  ; 
Oh  say,  what  change  on  earth,  what  heart  in  man, 
This  blackest  moment  since  the  world  began. 

Ah,  mournful  turn  I  the  blissful  earth,  who  hitc 
.\t  leisure  on  her  axle  rnll'd  in  state  ; 
While  thou-sand  golJcn  i>Ianets  knew  no  rest, 
Still  onward  in  their  circling  journey  press'd  ; 
A  grateful  change  of  seasons  some  to  bring, 
Ami  sweet  vicis.situde  «{  fall  and  sjiring  : 
Some  through  vast  oceans  to  conduct  the  kc<l. 
And  some  those  watery  worlds  to  sink,  or  swell 
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Around  her  some  their  s])lenciours  to  display, 
And  gild  her  globe  with  tributary  day : 
This  world  so  great,  of  joy  the  bright  abode, 
Heaven's  darling  child,  and  fav'rite  of  her  God, 
Now  looks  an  exile  from  her  father's  care, 
Deliver'd  o'er  to  darkness  and  despair. 
No  sun  in  radiant  glory  shines  on  high  ; 
No  light,  but  from  the  terrors  of  the  sky : 
Fallen  are  her  mountains,  her  famed  rivers  lost, 
And  all  into  a  second  chaos  toss'd  ; 
One  universal  ruin  spreads  abroad  ; 
Nothing  is  safe  beneath  the  throne  of  God. 

Such,  earth,  thy  fate  :  Avhat  then  canst  thou  afford 
To  comfort  and  support  thy  guilty  lord  ? 
Man,  haughty  lord  of  all  beneath  the  moon, 
How  must  he  bend  his  soul's  ambition  down  'I 
Prostrate,  the  reptile  own,  and  disavow 
His  boasted  stature,  and  assuming  brow  ? 
Claim  kindred  with  the  clay,  and  curse  his  form. 
That  speaks  distinction  from  his  sister  worm  ? 
What  dreadful  pangs  the  trembling  heart  invade  I 
Lord,  why  dost  thou  forsake  whom  thou  hast  made  ? 
^Vho  can  sustain  thy  anger?  who  can  stand 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  thy  lifted  hand  ? 
It  flies  the  reach  of  thouglit  ;  oh,  save  me,  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  horn- ! 
Thou  who  beneath  the  frown  of  fate  hast  stood. 
And  in  thy  dreadful  agony  sweat  blood  ; 
Thou,  who  for  me,  through  every  throbbing  vein. 
Hast  felt  the  keenest  edge  of  mortal  pain  ; 
Whom  death  led  captive  through  the  realms  below, 
And  taught  those  horrid  mysteries  of  woe  ; 
Defend  me,  0  my  God  !  oh,  save  me,  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  hour  ! 

From  east  to  west  they  fly,  from  pole  to  line, 
Imploring  shelter  from  the  wrath  divine  ; 
Beg  flames  to  wrap,  or  whelming  seas  to  sweej), 
Or  rocks  to  yawn,  compassionately  deep  : 
Seas  cast  the  monster  forth  to  meet  liis  doom, 
And  rocks  but  prison  up  for  wrath  to  come. 

So  fares  a  traitor  to  an  earthly  crown ; 
While  death  sits  threat'ning,  in  his  prince's  frown. 
His  heart's  disraay'd  ;  and  now  his  fears  command, 
To  change  his  native  for  a  distant  land : 
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Swift  orders  fly,  tlie  king's  severe  decree 
Stands  in  the  channel,  and  locks  up  tlie  sea  ; 
The  port  he  seeks,  obedient  to  her  lord, 
Hurls  back  the  rebel  to  his  lifted  sword. 

But  why  thii  idle  toil  to  paint  that  day  I 
Tliis  time  elaborately  thrown  away  ( 
^Vords  all  in  vain  pant  after  the  distress, 
The  height  of  eloquence  would  make  it  less  ; 
Heavens  !  how  the  good  man  trembles  I — 

And  is  there  a  last  day  ?  and  must  there  come 
A  sure,  a  lix'd,  inexorable  doom  ? 
Ambition  swell,  and,  thy  proud  sails  to  show, 
Take  all  the  winds  tiiat  vanity  can  blow  ; 
Wealth  on  a  golden  mountain  blazing  stand. 
And  reach  an  India  forth  in  either  hand  ; 
Spread  all  thy  puq^le  clusters,  tempting  vine. 
And  thou,  more  dreaded  fue,  bright  lieauty,  shine  ; 
Shine  all  ;  in  all  your  charms  together  rise  ; 
That  all,  in  all  your  charms,  I  may  despise, 
While  I  mount  upward  on  a  strong  desire, 
Borne,  like  Elijah,  in  a  car  of  fire. 

In  hojK-s  of  glory  to  l>e  (iuite  involved  ! 
To  smile  at  death  !  to  long  to  be  dissolved  ! 
From  our  decays  a  pleasure  to  receive  ! 
And  kindle  into  tran.sport  at  a  grave  ! 
What  equals  this  /     And  shall  the  victor  now 
Boast  the  proud  laurels  on  his  loaded  brow  ? 
Religion  !  oh,  thou  cherub,  heavenly  bright ! 
Oh,  joys  unmi.x'd,  and  fathomless  delight ! 
Thou,  thou  art  all  ;  nor  find  I  in  the  whole 
Creation  aught,  but  God  and  my  own  .soul. 

For  ever,  then,  my  .soul,  thy  God  adore, 
Nor  let  tlie  bnite  crciition  praise  him  more. 
Shall  things  inanimate  my  conduct  binmc. 
And  flash  my  conscious  clieek  with  spcading  irtiame  f 
They  all  for  him  juirsne,  or  quit,  their  end  ; 
The  mountiiig  flames  their  burning  power  HUspend  ; 
In  solid  heaps  the  unfrozen  billows  stand, 
To  rest  and  silence  awed  by  his  command : 
Nay,  the  <lire  moiLstcrs  that  infest  the  flood, 
Hy  nature  drea<lful,  and  atliirst  for  blood, 
Hii»  will  can  calm,  their  savage  temi>er8  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind. 
])id  U't  the  prophet  this  great  truth  maintain 
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In  the  deep  chambers  of  the  gloomy  maiu  ; 
When  darkness  roimd  him  all  lier  horrors  spread, 
And  the  loud  ocean  bellow'd  o'er  his  head  ? 

"When  now  the  thunder  roars,  the  lightning  flies, 
And  all  the  wan-ing  winds  timiultuous  rise  ; 
A7hen  now  the  foaming  surges,  toss'd  on  higli, 
Disclose  the  sands  beneath,  and  touch  the  sky  ; 
When  death  draws  near,  the  mariners  aghast, 
Look  back  with  terror  on  their  actions  past. 
Their  coiu-age  sickens  into  deep  dismay. 
Their  hearts,  through  fear  and  anguisli,  melt  away ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  the  tempest  can  appease  ; 
Now  they  devote  their  treasm'e  to  the  seas  ; 
Unload  their  shatter'd  barque,  though  richly  fraught, 
And  think  the  hopes  of  life  are  cheaply  bought 
With  gems  and  gold  ;  but  oh,  the  storm  so  high  ! 
Nor  gems  nor  gold  the  hopes  of  life  can  buy. 

The  trembling  prophet  then,  themselves  to  save, 
They  ligadlong  plunge  into  the  briny  wave  ; 
L>own  he  descends,  and,  booming  o'er  his  head, 
The  billows  close  ;  he's  nmuber'd  with  the  dead. 
(Hear,  0  ye  just !  attend,  ye  virtuous  few  ! 
And  the  bright  path  of  piety  pursue) 
Lo  !  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  from  high, 
Looks  smiling  down  with  a  propitious  eye. 
Covers  his  servant  with  his  gracious  hand, 
And  bids  tempestuous  nature  silent  stand  ; 
Commands  the  peaceful  waters  to  give  place. 
Or  kindly  fold  him  in  a  soft  embrace  : 
He  bridles  in  the  monsters  of  the  deep  : 
The  bridled  monsters  awful  distance  keep  : 
Forget  their  hunger,  while  they  view  their  prey  : 
And  guiltless  gaze,  and  round  the  stranger  play. 

But  still  arise  new  wonders  ;  nature's  Lord 
Sends  forth  into  the  deep  his  powerfid  word. 
And  calls  the  gi'eat  leviathan  :  the  gi'eat 
Leviathan  attends  in  all  his  state  ; 
Exults  for  joy,  and,  with  a  mighty  bound. 
Makes  the  sea  shake,  and  heaven  and  earth  resound  • 
Blackens  the  waters  with  the  rising  sand 
And  drives  vast  billows  to  the  distant  land. 

As  yawns  an  earthquake,  when  imprison'd  air, 
Struggles  for  vent,  and  lays  the  centre  bare, 
The  whale  expands  his  jaws'  enormous  size  ; 
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The  proi)het  views  the  cavern  with  surimse  ; 
Measures  his  monstrous  teeth,  afar  ilescried, 
And  rolls  his  wond'ring  eyes  from  side  to  side  : 
Then  takes  possession  of  the  spacious  seat, 
And  sails  secure  within  the  dark  rttreat. 

Now  is  he  pleased  the  nortliern  Mast  to  hear, 
And  hangs  on  liquid  mountains,  void  of  fear  ; 
Or  falls  immersed  into  the  dei)ths  below, 
Where  the  dead  silent  waters  never  flow  ; 
To  the  foundations  of  the  hills  convey'd, 
Dwells  in  the  shelving  mountain's  drcalful  sha-le  : 
NVhere  plummet  never  reach'd,  he  draws  his  breath. 
And  glides  serenely  through  the  i)atlis  of  death. 

Two  wond'rous  days  and  nigiits  through  coral  groves, 
Tlirough  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  sands,  he  roves  : 
When  the  third  morning  with  its  level  rays 
The  mountains  gilds,  and  on  the  billows  plays. 
It  sees  the  king  of  waters  rise  and  pour 
lILs  sacred  guest  uninjured  on  the  shore  : 
A  type  of  that  great  blessing,  which  the  mase 
In  her  next  labour  ardently  pui-sues. 


'Ek  yaiiiv  e\7rlX,ofitv  iv  ifiaot  iX^elv. 


Ati\f/au  &iroi\oficvwi>'  oiriaio  ci  Oeol  TtXifdoiTiti. 

riiocYi- 

Wc  hope  that  tlie  departed  will  rliio  ai^tn  from  the  du«t :  after 

rliich,  like  the  gods,  they  will  be  ImmortoL 

Now  man  awakes,  and  from  his  silent  bed. 

Where  he  haa  slejtt  for  ag&s,  lifts  his  head  ; 

Shakes  off  the  slumber  of  ten  thou-sand  years. 

And  on  the  borders  of  new  worlds  aii])ear!>. 

Whatc'cr  the  bold,  the  rash,  adventure  cost,  - 

In  wide  eternity  I  dare  be  lost. 

Tiie  mu.''e  is  wont  in  narrow  Ixtunds  to  sing, 

To  teach  the  swain,  or  celebrate  the  king. 

I  gras-p  the  whole,  no  more  to  parts  confined, 

1  lift  my  voice,  and  sing  to  human  kind  : 

I  .sing  to  men  and  angels  ;  angels  join. 

While  such  the  tlicmc,  their  .sacred  songs  with  mine. 

Again  the  truniiK.'t's  intermitted  sontid 
llolls  the  wide  circuit  of  creation  roiuid, 
A  univiT-;iI  C'tiC'"ir><^  to  j>rci'ar«.' 
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Of  all  that  ever  breathed  the  vital  air  : 

In  some  wide  field,  which  active  whirlwinds  sweep, 

Drive  cities,  forests,  mountains,  to  the  deep. 

To  smooth  and  lengthen  out  the  unboimded  space, 

And  spread  an  area  for  all  human  race. 

Now  monuments  prove  faitlifid  to  their  tnist, 
And  render  back  their  long  conmiitted  dust. 
Now  charnels  rattle  ;  scatter'd  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved,  advance  ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head  ;  the  distant  legs  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly. 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members,  and  complete  the  frame. 

When  the  world  bow'd  to  Rome's  almighty  sword, 
Rome  bow'd  to  Pompey,  and  confess'd  her  lord. 
Yet  one  day  lost,  this  deity  below 
Became  the  scorn  and  pity  of  his  foe. 
His  blood  a  traitors  sacrifice  was  made. 
And  smoked  indignant  on  a  rufiian's  blade. 
No  trumpet's  sound,  no  gasping  army's  yell. 
Bid,  with  due  horror,  his  great  soul  farewell. 
Obscure  his  fall !  all  welt'ring  in  his  gore. 
His  trunk  was  cast  to  perish  on  the  shore  ! 
While  JuHus  frown'd  the  bloody  monster  dead. 
Who  brought  the  world  in  his  great  rival's  head. 
This  severed  head  and  trunk  shall  join  once  more, 
Though  realms  now  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar. 
The  trumpet's  sound  each  fragrant  note  shall  hear, 
Or  fix'd  in  earth,  or  if  afloat  in  air. 
Obey  the  signal  wafted  in  the  wind, 
And  not  one  sleeping  atom  lag  behind. 

So  swarmmg  bees,  that  on  a  summer's  day 
In  airy  rings,  and  wild  meanders  play, 
Charm'd  with  the  brazen  sound,  their  wand'rings  end, 
And,  gently  circling,  on  a  bough  descend. 

The  body  thus  renew'd,  the  conscious  soul, 
'\\'hich  has  perhaps  been  flutt'ring  near  the  pole. 
Or  midst  the  burning  planets  woud'ring  stray'd. 
Or  hover'd  o'er  where  her  pale  corpse  was  laid  ; 
Or  rather  coasted  on  her  final  state, 
And  fear'd  or  wish'd  for,  her  appointed  fate  : 
This  soul,  retmning  witli  a  constant  flame, 
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Now  wetLs  for  ever  lier  immortal  frame. 

Life,  which  ran  down  before,  so  high  is  wound, 

Tlie  springs  maintain  an  everlasting  round. 

Thus  a  frail  model  of  tiie  work  design'd 
First  tai\es  a  copy  of  the  builder's  mind. 
Before  the  structure  firm  with  lasting  oak, 
And  marbled  Iwwels  of  the  solid  rock, 
Turns  tlie  strong  arch,  and  bids  the  columns  rise, 
And  bear  the  bifty  palace  to  the  skies  ; 
The  wrongs  of  time  enaltlcil  to  surpass, 
^^  ith  bars  of  adamant,  and  ribs  of  brass. 

That  ancient,  sacred,  and  illustrious  dome,* 
Where  soon  or  late  fair  Albion's  heroes  come, 
P'rom  camps,  and  courts,  though  great,  or  wise,  or  just. 
To  feed  the  worm,  and  moulder  into  dust ; 
That  solemn  mansion  of  the  royal  dead. 
Where  passing  slaves  o'er  sleeping  monarchs  tread, 
Now  i)opi)lous  o'crflows  :  a  num'roiis  race 
Of  rising  kings  fill  all  the  extended  space  : 
A  life  well  spent,  not  the  victorious  sword, 
Awards  tlie  crown,  and  styles  the  greater  lord. 

Nor  moniunents  alone,  and  burial  eartli. 
Labours  with  man  to  this  his  second  birth  ; 
But  wliere  gay  palaces  in  pomp  arise, 
And  gilded  theatres  invade  the  skies. 
Nations  shall  wake,  wiiose  unrcspected  bones 
SupfKirt  the  i)ride  of  their  luxurious  sons. 
The  most  magnificent  and  costly  dome 
Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb. 
No  sjxit  on  earth  but  has  sujiplied  a  grave, 
.And  human  skulls  the  spacious  ocean  i^ave. 
All's  full  of  man  ;  and  at  this  dreadful  turn, 
The  swarm  shall  issue,  and  the  hive  shall  burn. 

Not  all  at  once,  nor  in  like  manner,  rise  : 
Some  lift  with  jnin  their  slow  unwilling  eyes  : 
Shrink  backward  from  the  terror  of  the  light. 
And  bU'.ss  the  grave,  an.l  call  for  la.stiiig  night. 
Others  whose  long-atten>i>tcd  virtue  stood 
Fix'd  as  a  rock,  and  broke  the  rushing  flood, 
Whose  firm  resolve,  nor  brauty  could  melt  (b)wn, 
Nor  raging  tyrants  fmm  their  jMisturc  frown  ; 
Such,  in  this  day  of  horrors,  shall  bo  seen 
To  face  the  thunders  with  a  gmllike  mien  ; 

'  W.-<trrl"«l<T  Abbojr, 
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The  planets  drop,  their  thoughts  are  fiz'd  above  ; 
The  centre  shakes,  their  hearts  disdain  to  move  : 
An  earth  dissolving,  and  a  heaven  thrown  wide, 
A  yawning  gulf,  and  fiends  on  every  side, 
Serene  they  view,  impatient  of  delay, 
And  bless  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Here,  greatness  prostrate  falls  ;  there,  strength  gives 
place ; 
Here,  lazars  smile  ;  there,  beauty  hides  her  face. 
Christians,  and  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Pagans  stand, 
A  blended  throng,  one  undistinguish'd  band. 
Some  who,  perhaps,  by  mutual  wounds  expired, 
With  zeal  for  their  distinct  persuasions  fired, 
Tn  mutual  friendship  their  long  slumber  break, 
And  hand  in  hand  their  Saviour's  love  partake. 

But  none  are  flush'd  with  brighter  joy,  or,  warm 
With  juster  confidence,  enjoy  the  storm. 
Than  those,  whose  pious  bounties,  unconfined. 
Have  made  them  public  fathers  of  mankind. 
In  that  illustrious  rank,  what  shining  liglit 
With  such  distinguish'd  glory  fills  my  sight  ? 
Bend  down,  my  grateful  muse,  that  homage  show 
Which  to  such  worthies  thou  art  proud  to  owe. 
Wickham  !  Fox  !  Chichley  !  hail,  illustrious  names, 
Who  to  far  distant  times  dispense  your  beams  ; 
Beneath  your  shades,  and  near  your  crystal  springs, 
I  first  presumed  to  touch  the  trembling  strings. 
All  hail,  thrice  honour'd  !    'Twas  your  great  renown 
To  bless  a  people,  and  oblige  a  crown. 
And  now  you  rise,  eternally  to  shine, 
Eternally  to  drink  the  rays  divine. 

Indulgent  God  !  oh  how  shall  mortal  raise 
His  soul  to  due  retiu-ns  of  grateful  praise, 
For  bounty  so  profuse  to  human  kind. 
Thy  wondrous  gift  of  an  eternal  mind  i 
Shall  I,  who,  some  few  years  ago,  was  less 
Than  worm,  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express, 
Was  nothing  ;  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
And  every  star  shall  languish  and  expire  ? 
When  earth 's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  above, 
And  through  the  radiant  files  of  angels  move  ? 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  I  stand, 
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See  new  worlds  rolling  from  his  spacious  hand, 
Where  our  adventures  shall  perhaps  be  taught, 
As  we  row  tell  how  Micliael  sung  or  fought  ? 
All  that  has  being  in  full  concert  join, 
And  celebrate  the  depths  of  love  divine  ! 

But,  oh  !  before  this  blissful  state,  before 
The  asjuring  soul  this  wondrous  height  can  soar, 
The  Judge,  descending,  thunders  from  afar, 
And  all  mankind  is  sunimon'd  to  the  bar. 

Tliis  mighty  scene  I  next  presume  to  draw  : 
Attend,  great  Anne,  with  religious  awe. 
Expect  not  here  the  known  successful  arts 
To  win  attention,  and  command  our  hearts : 
Fiction,  be  far  away  ;  let  no  machine 
Descending  here,  no  fabled  god,  be  seen  ; 
Behold  the  God  of  gods  indeed  descend. 
And  worlds  unnurabcr'd  his  approach  attend  ! 

Lo  !  the  wide  theatre,  wliose  ample  space 
^lust  entertain  tlie  wliole  of  luunan  race. 
At  heaven's  all-powerful  edict  is  prepared. 
And  fenced  around  with  an  immortal  guard. 
Tribes,  provinces,  dominions,  worlds,  o'erflow 
The  mighty  plain,  and  deluge  all  below  : 
And  every  age  and  nation  pours  along, 
Nimrod  and  Bourbon  mingle  in  the  throng : 
Adam  salutes  his  youngest  son  ;  no  sign, 
Of  all  those  ages,  which  their  births  disjoin. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  lieart  I 
What  volumes  have  been  swell'd,  what  time  licen  spent, 
To  fix  a  hero's  birtli-day,  or  descent ! 
What  joy  must  it  now  yield,  what  rai»turc  raise, 
To  see  the  glorious  race  of  ancient  days  ! 
To  greet  tho.sc  worthies  who  pcrliaps  liave  stood 
Illustrioas  on  record  before  the  flood  ! 
Ala.s  I  a  nearer  care  your  soul  demands, 
C.T.sar  unnoted  in  your  presence  stands. 

How  vast  the  concourse  !  not  in  number  more 
The  wavc-s  that  break  on  the  resounding  shore, 
The  Icavca  that  tremble  in  the  shady  grove. 
The  lamps  that  gild  tlic  spangled  vauUs  above  : 
Those  overwhelming  armies,  whose  command 
Paifl  to  one  empire,  fall  ;  another,  stand  : 
Whose  rear  lay  wrai)t  in  night,  while  breaking  dawn 
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Roused  the  broad  front,  and  call'd  the  battle  on  : 
Great  Xerxes'  world  in  arms,  proud  Canna>'s  field, 
Where  Carthage  taught  victorious  Rome  to  yield, 
(Another  blow  had  broke  the  fates'  decree, 
And  earth  had  wanted  her  fourth  monarchy) 
Immortal  Blenheim,  famed  Ramillia's  host, 
They  all  are  here,  and  here  they  all  are  lost : 
Their  millions  swell  to  be  discerned  in  vain. 
Lost  as  a  billow  in  the  unbounded  main. 

This  echoing  voice  now  rends  the  yielding  air. 
For  judgment,  judgment,  sons  of  men  prepare  ! 
Earth  shakes  anew  ;  I  hear  her  groans  profound  ; 
And  hell  through  all  her  trembling  realms  resound. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  greatest  power  of  earth, 
Blest  with  most  equal  planets  at  thy  birth  ; 
Whose  valour  drew  the  most  successful  sword. 
Most  realms  united  in  one  common  lord  ; 
AVho,  on  the  day  of  triumph,  saidst.  Be  thine 
The  skies,  Jehovah,  all  this  world  is  mine  : 
Dare  not  to  lift  thine  eye — Alas !  my  muse, 
How  art  thou  lost !  what  numbers  canst  thou  choose  ? 

A  sudden  blush  inflames  the  waving  sky. 
And  now  the  crimson  curtains  open  fly  ; 
Lo  !  far  within,  and  far  above  ad  height. 
Where  heaven's  great  Sov' reign  reigns  in  worlds  of  light, 
Whence  nature  he  informs,  and  with  one  ray 
Shot  from  his  eye,  does  all  her  works  survey. 
Creates,  supports,  confounds !     Where,  time  and  place, 
Matter,  and  form,  and  fortune,  life,  and  grace, 
Wait  humbly  at  the  footstool  of  their  God, 
And  move  obedient  at  his  awful  nod  ; 
\A' hence  he  beholds  us  vagrant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  air-suspended  ball 
(Speck  of  creation) :  if  he  poiur  one  breath. 
The  bubble  breaks,  and  'tis  eternal  death. 

Thence  issuing  I  behold  (but  mortal  sight 
Sustains  not  such  a  rushing  sea  of  light !) 
I  see,  on  an  empyreal  flying  throne 
Sublimely  raised,  heaven's  everlasting  Son  ; 
Crown' d  with  that  majesty,  which  form'd  the  world, 
And  the  grand  rebel  flaming  downward  hurl'd. 
Virtue,  dominion,  praise,  omnipotence. 
Support  the  train  of  their  triumphant  prince. 
A  zone,  beyond  the  thought  of  angels  bright, 
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Around  him,  like  the  zodiac,  winds  its  light. 
Night  shades  the  sulemn  arches  of  his  brows, 
And  in  his  cheek  the  puqile  moniing  glows. 
Where'er  serene,  he  turns  propitious  eyes, 
Or  we  expect,  or  find,  a  paradise  : 
But  if  resentment  reddens  tlieir  mild  beams. 
The  Eden  kindles,  and  the  world's  in  flames. 
On  one  hand,  knowledge  shines  in  jmrest  light ; 
On  one,  the  sword  of  justice  fiercely  bright. 
Now  bend  the  knee  in  sport,  present  the  reed  ; 
Now  tell  the  scourged  impostor  he  shall  bleed  ! 

Thus  gloriou-s  through  the  courts  of  heaven,  the  source 
Of  life  and  death  eternal  bends  ids  course  ; 
Loud  thunders  round  him  roll,  and  lightnings  play; 
The  angelic  host  is  ranged  in  bright  array: 
Some  touch  the  string,  .some  strike  the  sounding  shell, 
And  nungling  voices  in  rich  concert  swell ; 
Voices  .seraphic  ;  blest  with  sucli  a  strain, 
Could  Satan  hear,  he  were  a  god  again. 

Triumphant  King  of  Glory !    Soul  of  bli.ss  ! 
What  a  stuj>endou.s  turn  of  fate  is  tiiis  ! 

0  I  whither  art  thou  rai.se<l  above  the  scorn 
And  indigence  of  him  in  Beth'lem  born  ; 

A  needless,  helpless,  unaccounted  guest, 

And  but  a  second  to  the  fodder'd  beast ! 

How  changed  from  him,  who  meekly  prostrate  laid. 

Vouchsafed  to  wasli  tlic  feet  himself  iiad  ma<Ie  ! 

From  him  who  was  In-'trayed,  forsook,  denied, 

Wei)t,  languishcJ,  prayed,  bletl,  thirsted,  groaned,  and 

did  ; 
Hung  I'ierced  and  bare,  insulted  by  the  foe, 
All  heaven  in  tears  alx>vc,  earth  unconcerned  K-low! 

And  was't  enough  to  bid  the  .sun  retire  ! 
Why  did  not  nature  at  thy  groan  expire  I 

1  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  the  pangs  divine  ; 
The  worlil  is  vanished, — I  am  wholly  thine. 

Mi.staken  Caiajdias !    Ah!  which  blasphemed  ; 
Thou,  or  thy  jjris'ner?  wliicli  shall  be  condemned  ! 
Well  niiglit'.vt  thou  rend  thy  garments,  well  exclaim  ; 
Deep  arc  the  horrors  of  etcnial  llamc  ! 
liut  Gfxl  in  good  !    'TiB  wondroiis  all !    Even  be 
Tlioii  gav'st  to  death,  shame,  tortiire,  die<l  for  thee 

Now  the  descending  triumph  stops  its  flight 
From  earth  full  twice  a  planetary  height.  7 
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There  all  the  clouds  coudeused,  two  columns  raise 

Distinct  with  orient  veins,  and  golden  blaze. 

One  hxed  on  earth,  and  one  in  sea,  and  round 

Its  ample  foot  the  swelling  billows  sound. 

These  an  immeasurable  arch  support, 

The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awful  coiu't. 

Sheets  of  bright  azure,  from  the  purest  sky, 

Stream  from  the  crystal  arch,  and  round  the  columns  fly. 

Death,  wrapt  in  chains,  low  at  the  basis  lies. 

And  on  the  point  of  his  own  arrow  dies. 

Here  high  enthroned  the  eternal  Judge  is  placed, 
With  all  the  grandeur  of  his  godhead  graced  : 
Stars  on  his  robes  in  beauteous  order  meet. 
And  tlie  sun  burns  beneath  his  awful  feet. 

Now  an  archangel  eminently  bright. 
From  off  his  silver  staff  of  woncb-ous  height. 
Unfurls  the  Christian  flag,  which  waving  flies, 
And  shuts  and  opens  more  than  half  the  skies : 
The  cross  so  strong  a  red,  it  sheds  a  stain. 
Where'er  it  floats,  on  earth,  and  air,  and  main  ; 
Flushes  the  hill,  and  sets  on  fire  the  wood. 
And  turns  the  deep-dyed  ocean  into  blood. 

Oh  formidable  glory !  dreadful  bright ! 
Refulgent  torture  to  the  guilty  sight. 
Ah  turn,  unwary  muse,  nor  dare  reveal 
What  horrid  thoughts  with  the  polluted  dwell. 
Say  not  (to  make  the  sun  slirink  in  liis  beam), 
Dare  not  afiirm,  they  wish  it  all  a  dream  ; 
Wish,  or  their  souls  may  with  their  limbs  decay, 
Or  God  be  spoiled  of  his  eternal  sway. 
But  rather,  if  thou  know'st  the  means,  unfold 
How  they  with  transport  might  the  scene  behold. 

Ah,  how !  but  by  repentance,  by  a  mind 
Quick,  and  severe  its  own  ofl'ence  to  find  l 
By  tears,  and  groans,  and  never-ceasing  care, 
And  all  the  pious  violence  of  prayer  ? 
Thus  then,  with  fervency  till  now  unknown, 
I  cast  my  heart  before  the  eternal  throne, 
In  this  gi'eat  temple,  which  the  skies  siuTOund, 
For  homage  to  its  lord,  a  narrow  bound. 

"  0  thou  !  ^vhose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh, 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey, 
^Vhose  breath  can  turn  those  watery  worlds  to  flame, 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame  ; 
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Earth's  meanest  .son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls, 
And  on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

"  Oh  !  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep, 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep  : 
Thy  p'>wer,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see. 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee : 
Reign  o'er  my  will ;  my  pas.«;ions  ebh  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know  ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  gracefiU  indignation  raise. 
My  love  be  warm  to  s)iccour  tlie  distressed. 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppressed. 
Oh  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
Tliis  glorious  volume,  which  thy  wisd.'m  made  ! 
Who  decks  tlie  maiden  spring  with  tlow'iy  pride  i 
Who  calls  forth  summer,  like  a  sparkling  bride  i 
Who  joys  the  mother  autumn's  bed  to  crown  ? 
And  bids  old  winter  lay  her  honours  down  ? 
Not  the  great  Ottoman,  or  greater  Czar, 
Not  Euroi)e's  arbitress  of  peace  and  war. 
May  sea  and  land,  and  earth  and  licaven  be  joined 
To  bring  the  eternal  Author  to  my  mind  ! 
When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  tliunders  roll. 
May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shake  my  soul ! 
When  earth's  in  blo<jm,  or  planets  proudly  shine, 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  majesty  divine  ! 

"  Through  every  scene  of  life,  or  jieace,  or  war, 
Plenty,  or  want,  tljy  glory  be  my  care  ! 
Shine  we  in  anu^  /  or  sing  beneath  our  vine  ! 
Thine  is  the  vintage,  and  tlie  contpicst  thine  : 
Thy  pleasure  point.s  tlie  shaft,  an<l  bends  the  Ixiw  ; 
The  cluster  blasts,  or  bids  it  brightly  gluw: 
'Tis  thou  that  lead'st  our  powerful  armies  fnrtli, 
And  givest  great  Anne  thy  s<;ei>tre  o'er  the  north. 

"  Grant  I  may  ever,  at  the  morning  ray, 
Open  with  i)rayer  the  cnsccrated  day  : 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bjij  my  son!  arise. 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  aK-end  the  skies  : 
Ah  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  impri've. 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consiiiiiinate  love  ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  hut  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worshiji  shall  \xi  mIIII  liegun. 

*'  And,  f>h  !  jicrmit  the  Klo<>ni  of  Holcmn  night 
To  sacre  i  thought  may  furcibly  invite. 
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When  tliis  world's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise, 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies  ; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight. 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light ; 
How  every  boisterous  thought  in  calm  subsides  ! 
How  the  smooth'd  spirit  into  goodness  glides  ! 
0  how  divine  !  to  tread  the  niilky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  lord  of  day ; 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  favour  sue, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  witii  his  saints  rene;v  ; 
Pleased  to  look  down,  and  see  tiie  world  asleep, 
While  I  long  vigils  to  its  founder  keep  ! 

"  Canst  thou  not  shake  the  centre  I    Oh  !  control, 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul : 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood  ; 
Teach  me,  with  ecpial  firumess,  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
0  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire  ! 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire  ! 
Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  tiie  prize, 
Which  in  eternity's  deep  bosom  lies  ! 
At  the  great  day  of  recompense  behold. 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then  wafted  upward  to  the  blissfid  seat, 
From  age  to  age,  my  grateful  song  repeat ; 
My  light,  my  life,  my  God,  my  Saviour  see. 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee." 


Esse  quoque  in  f.atis  reminiscitur,  affove  tempus, 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  caeli 
Ardeat;  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret. — ovid.  met. 

The  book  unfolding  ;  the  resplendent  seat 
Of  saints  and  angels  ;  the  tremendous  fate 
Of  guilty  souls  ;  tiie  gloomy  realms  of  woe  ; 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  world  below  ; 
I  next  presume  to  sing :  what  yet  remains 
Demands  my  last,  but  most  exalted  strains. 
And  let  the  muse  or  now  affect  the  sky. 
Or  in  inglorious  shades  for  ever  lie. 
She  kindles,  she's  inflamed  so  near  the  goal ; 
She  mounts,  she  gains  upon  the  starry  pole  ; 
The  world  grows  less  as  she  pursues  her  flight, 
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And  the  sun  darkens  to  her  distant  si;,'ht. 
Heaven  op'ning,  all  its  sacred  pon)i>  disjjlays, 
And  overwhelms  her  with  the  rusliing  blaze ! 
The  triumiih  rings !  archangels  shout  around  ! 
And  echoing  nature  lengthens  out  the  sound  ! 

Ten  thousand  trunii)ets  now  at  once  advance  ; 
Now  deepest  silence  lulls  the  vast  exjianse  : 
So  deep  the  silence,  and  so  strong  the  blast, 
As  nature  died,  when  she  had  groan'd  her  lai<t. 
Nor  man,  nor  angel,  moves  ;  the  Judge  on  !iigh 
Looks  round,  and  with  his  glory  fills  the  sky  : 
Then  on  tlie  fatal  book  his  hand  he  lays, 
Which  higli  to  view  supporting  serapiis  raise  ; 
In  solemn  fonu  the  rituals  are  prepared, 
Tlie  seal  is  broken,  and  a  groan  is  heard. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  (oh,  fall  to  sudden  prayer. 
And  let  the  thought  sink  deep  !)  shalt  thou  he  there  / 

See  on  the  left  (for  by  the  great  cununand 
The  tiirong  divided  falls  on  either  hand  ;) 
How  weak,  how  pale,  how  haggard,  how  obscene, 
What  more  than  death  in  ev'ry  face  and  mien  ! 
With  what  distress,  and  glarings  of  afright, 
They  shock  the  heart,  and  turn  away  the  sight ! 
In  gloomy  orbs  their  trembling  eye-balls  roll, 
And  tell  the  horrid  secrets  of  the  soul. 
Each  gesture  mourns,  each  look  is  black  with  care, 
And  ev'ry  groan  is  la<len  with  despair. 
Rea<ler,  if  guilty,  spare  the  muse,  and  find 
A  tnier  image  pictured  in  tiiy  mind. 

Shouldst  thou  behold  thy  brut  her,  father,  wife, 
.And  all  the  .soft  companions  of  thy  life, 
Who.so  blended  int'rcsts  levell'd  at  one  aim. 
Whose  niix'd  desires  sent  up  one  common  (lame, 
Divide<l  far  ;  thy  wretched  self  alone 
Ca.st  on  the  left,  of  all  whom  thou  hast  known  ; 
I  low  would  it  woiin  I !    W  hat  millions  wouldst  thuu  give 
For  one  more  trial,  one  day  more  to  live  ! 
Flung  back  in  time  an  hour,  a  moment's  space. 
To  grasp  with  eagerness  the  means  of  grace  ; 
Contend  for  mercy  with  a  piou.i  rage, 
And  in  that  moment  V)  redeem  an  age  i 
Drive  luck  the  tide,  stL'»i>end  a  storm  in  air. 
Arrest  the  sim  !— but  still  of  this  despair. 

M.irk,  on  the  right,  howaminble  a  grace ! 
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Their  Maker's  image  fresh  in  ev'ry  face  ! 
What  piirple  bloom  my  ravish'd  soul  admires, 
And  their  eyes  sparkling  with  immortal  fires. 
Triumphant  beauty  !  charms  that  rise  above 
This  world,  and  in  blest  angels  kindle  love  ! 
To  the  gi'eat  Judge  with  holy  pride  they  turn, 
And  dare  behold  the  Almighty's  anger  burn  ; 
Its  flash  sustain,  against  its  terror  rise, 
And  on  the  dread  tribunal  fix  their  eyes. 
Are  these  the  forms  that  moulder'd  in  the  dust  I 
Oh  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  just ! 
Yet  still  soure  thin  remains  of  fear  and  doubt. 
The  infected  brightness  of  their  joy  pollute. 

Thus  the  chaste  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  draws 
nigh. 
Beholds  his  blessing  with  a  trembling  eye, 
Feels  doubtful  passions  throb  in  every  vein, 
And  in  his  cheeks  are  mingled  joy  and  i)ain, 
Lest  still  some  intervening  chance  should  rise. 
Leap  forth  at  once,  and  snatch  the  golden  prize  ; 
Inflame  his  woe,  by  bringing  it  so  late, 
And  stab  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate. 

Since  Adam's  family,  from  first  to  last, 
Now  into  one  distinct  survey  is  cast ; 
Look  round,  vain-glorioas  muse,  and  you  whoe'er 
Devote  yourselves  to  fame,  and  think  her  fair  ; 
Look  round,  and  seek  the  lights  of  humaTi  race, 
Whose  shining  acts  time's  brightest  annals  grace  ; 
Who  founded  sects  ;  crowns  conquer'd,  or  resigned  ; 
Gave  names  to  nations  ;  or  famed  empires  join'd  ; 
Who  raised  the  vale,  and  laid  the  mountain  low  ; 
And  taught  obedient  rivers  where  to  flow  ; 
Who  with  vast  fleets,  as  with  a  mighty  chain, 
Could  bind  the  )nadness  of  the  roaring  main  : 
All  lost  ?  all  undistinguish'd  1  nowhere  found  ? 
How  will  this  truth  in  Bourbon's  palace  sound  i 

That  hour,  on  which  the  Almighty  King  on  higli 
From  all  eternity  has  fix'd  his  eye, 
Whether  his  riglit  hand  favour' d,  or  annoy'd, 
Continued,  alter' d,  threaten' d,  or  destroy'd  ; 
Southern  or  eastern  sceptre  downward  hurl'd, 
Gave  north  or  west  dominion  o'er  the  world  ; 
The  point  of  time,  for  which  the  world  was  built, 
For  which  the  blood  of  God  himself  was  spilt. 
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That  (Jreaclfiil  moment  is  arriveJ. 

Aloft,  the  seats  of  bliss  their  pomp  display 
Brighter  than  brightness,  this  (]istin!,iiish'd  day  ; 
Less  glorious,  when  of  old  the  eternal  Son 
From  realms  of  night  return'd  with  trojihies  won  : 
Through  heaven's  high  gates,  wiien  he  triumphant  rode.. 
And  shouting  angels  hail'd  the  victor  God. 
Horrors,  beneath,  darkness  in  darkness,  hell 
Of  hell,  where  torments  behind  torments  dwell  ; 
A  furnace  formidable,  deep,  and  wide, 
O'erboiling  with  a  mad  sulphureous  tide, 
E.xpands  his  jaws,  most  dreadful  to  survey, 
And  roars  outrageous  for  the  destined  prey. 
The  sons  of  light  scarce  unappalld  look  down, 
And  nearer  press  heaven's  everlasting  throne. 

Such  is  the  scene  ;  and  one  short  moment's  space 
Concludes  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human  race. 
Proceed  who  dares  ! — I  tremble  as  I  write, 
The  whole  creation  swims  before  my  sight ; 
I  .see,  I  see,  the  Judge's  frowning  brow  ; 
Say  not,  'tis  distant ;  1  behold  it  now  ; 
I  faint,  my  tardy  blood  forgets  to  flow, 
My  sold  recoils  at  the  stupendous  woe  ; 
That  woe,  those  pangs,  which  fronj  the  guilty  brcu.st, 
In  these,  or  words  like  these,  shall  be  exprc.»s"il. 

"  Who  burst  the  baniers  of  my  peaceful  grave  .' 
Ah  !  cruel  death,  that  would  no  longer  save, 
But  grudged  me  e'en  tiiat  narrow  dark  abode, 
.Vnd  ca.st  me  out  into  the  wrath  of  God  ; 
Where  shrieks,  the  roaring  flame,  the  rattling  chain, 
And  all  the  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain, 
Our  only  song  ;  black  fire's  malignant  light, 
Tiic  sf)le  refreshment  of  the  idastcd  sight. 
Mu.st  all  tho.>;e  jKjwers,  heaven  gave  mc  to  supply 
My  soul  with  plca.surc,  and  bring  in  my  joy,  ' 
Rise  up  in  arms  again.st  me,  join  the  foe. 
Sense,  reason,  memory,  increa.se  my  woe  / 
And  shall  my  voice,  "nlaiu'd  on  hynms  to  dwell, 
Omipt  to  groans,  and  blow  the  fires  of  hell  / 
Ob  !  must  I  \fM>V.  with  terror  on  my  gain, 
And  with  existence  only  mca.surc  pain  / 
What !  no  reprieve,  no  lca.st  imlulgcnce  given, 
No  beam  of  hoyte,  from  any  point  of  heaven  ! 
Ah  mercy  !  mercy  !  art  thou  dead  alK)Vc  1 
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Is  love  extiiigiiisli'd  in  the  source  of  love  I 

"  Bold  that  I  am,  did  heaven  stoop  down  to  hell  ? 
The  expiring  Lord  of  life  my  ransom  seal '/ 
Have  I  not  been  industrious  to  provoke  ? 
From  his  embraces  obstinately  broke  ? 
Pursued  and  panted  for  his  mortal  hate, 
Earn'd  my  destruction,  labour' d  out  my  fate  ? 
And  dare  I  on  extinguish'd  love  exclaim  ? 
Take,  take  full  vengeance,  rouse  the  slack' ning  fiarae 
Just  is  my  lot — but  oh  !  must  it  transcend 
The  reach  of  time,  despair  a  distant  end  ? 
With  dreadful  growth  shoot  forward,  and  arise. 
Where  thought  can't  follow,  and  bold  fancy  dies  ? 

"  Never  !  where  falls  the  soul  at  that  dread  sound  ? 
Down  an  abyss  how  dark,  and  how  profound  ? 
Down,  down,  (I  still  am  falling,  horrid  jiain  !) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  still  remain  ; 
My  plunge  but  still  begun — And  this  for  sin  > 
Could  I  offend,  if  I  had  never  been, 
But  still  increased  the  senseless  happy  mass, 
Flow'd  in  the  stream,  or  shiver'd  in  the  grass  i 

"  Father  of  mercies  !  why  from  silent  earth 
Didst  thou  awake,  and  curse  me  into  birth  ? 
Tear  me  from  quiet,  ravish  me  from  night, 
And  make  a  thankless  present  of  thy  light  ? 
Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee, 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery^ 

"  The  beasts  are  ha])py ;  they  come  forth,  and  keep 
Short  watch  on  earth,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Pain  is  for  man  ;  and  oh  !  how  vast  a  pain. 
For  crimes,  which  made  the  Godhead  bleed  in  vain  ! 
Annull'd  his  groans,  as  far  as  in  them  lay. 
And  flung  his  agonies,  and  death,  away  I 
As  our  dire  punishment  for  ever  strong. 
Our  constitution  too  for  ever  young. 
Cursed  with  returns  of  vigour,  still  the  same 
Powerful  to  bear,  and  satisfy  the  fiarae : 
Still  to  be  caught,  and  still  to  be  pursued  ! 
To  perish  still,  and  still  to  be  renew'd  ! 

"  And  this,  ray  help  !  my  God  !  at  thy  decree  ? 
Nature  is  changed,  and  hell  should  succour  me. 
And  canst  thou  then  look  down  from  perfect  bliss, 
And  see  me  plunging  in  the  darK  abyss  ? 
Calling  thee  Father,  in  a  sea  of  fire  ( 
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Or  i>ouring  blasphemies  at  thy  desire  / 

With  mortals'  anguish  wilt  thou  raise  thy  name, 

And  by  my  pangs  omnipotence  proclaim  / 

"  Thou,  who  canst  toss  the  planets  to  and  fro, 
Contract  not  thy  great  vengeance  to  my  woe  ; 
Cmsli  Worlds  ;  in  hotter  flames  fallen  angels  lay ; 
On  me  Almi^'hty  wrath  is  cast  away. 
Call  back  thy  thunders,  Lonl,  hold  in  thy  rage, 
NiT  with  a  speck  of  wretchedness  engage  : 
Forget  me  quite,  nor  stoop  a  worm  to  blame  ; 
15ut  lose  me  in  the  greatne.ss  of  thy  name. 
Thou  art  all  love,  all  mercy,  all  divine, 
And  shall  I  make  those  glories  cease  to  shine  / 
Shall  sinful  man  grow  great  by  his  oflence, 
And  from  its  course  turn  back  OmniiKjtence  ? 

"  Forbid  it !  and  oh  !  grant,  great  (Jod,  at  least 
Thb  ine,  this  .slender,  almost  no  request ; 
Wnen  I  have  wept  a  tho>isand  lives  away, 
W  hen  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey. 
When  I  have  raved  ten  thousand  years  in  fire, 
Ten  thou.sand  thousand,  let  me  then  expire." 

Deep  anguish  !  but  too  late  ;  the  hoiiele.'^s  .sduI 
Bound  to  the  Iwttom  of  the  burning  pool, 
Though  loth,  and  ever  loud  blaspheming,  owns 
He's  ju.stly  doom'd  to  pour  etenial  trroans  ; 
Jlnclosed  with  horrors,  and  transfix'd  with  jiain. 
Rolling  in  vengeance,  struggling  with  his  chain  • 
To  talk  to  fiery  tcmjicsts  ;  to  implore 
The  raging  flame  to  give  ita  bumiiig.s  o'er  ; 
To  toss,  to  writhe,  to  pant  licneath  his  load, 
Ami  lK:ar  the  weight  of  an  oflenile<l  <Jr>d. 

The  favour'd  of  their  Judge,  in  triumph  move 
To  take  pcsaessinn  of  their  thrones  above  ; 
Satan's  accursed  desertion  to  supjtly, 
And  fill  the  vacant  .statioas  of  the  sky  ; 
Again  to  kindle  long-extinguisir<l  rays, 
And  with  new  lights  dilate  t!ic  heavenly  blaze  ; 
To  crop  the  n^cs  of  immortal  youth, 
And  drink  the  fountain-head  of  .sacred  tnith  ; 
To  swim  in  .seas  of  bli.ss,  U)  strike  the  string, 
And  lift  the  voice  to  their  Almighty  King  ; 
To  lose  eternity  in  grateful  lays. 
And  fill  heaven's  wide  circumference  with  praL-^e 

But  I  attempt  the  wondrous  height  in  vain, 
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And  leave  unfinish'd  the  too  lofty  strain  : 
What  boldly  I  begin,  let  others  end  ; 
My  strength  exhausted,  fainting  I  descend, 
And  choose  a  less,  but  no  ignoble,  theme, 
Dissolving  elements,  and  worlds,  in  tiame. 

The  fatal  period,  the  great  hour,  is  come, 
And  nature  shrinks  at  her  approaching  doom  ; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  give  tlie  sign,  and  all 
Heaven's  terrors  in  array  surround  the  ball ; 
Sharp  lightnings  with  tlie  meteor's  blaze  conspire. 
And,  darted  downward,  set  the  world  on  tire  ; 
Black  rising  clouds  the  thicken' d  ether  choke, 
And  spiry  flames  dart  through  the  rolling  smoke, 
With  keen  vibrations  cut  the  sullen  night, 
And  strike  the  darken'd  sky  with  dreadful  light ; 
From  heaven's  four  regions,  with  immortal  force, 
Angels  drive  on  the  wind's  impetuous  course, 
T '  enrage  the  flame  :  It  spreads,  it  soars  on  high, 
Swells  in  the  storm,  and  billows  through  the  sky : 
Here  winding  pyramids  of  fire  ascend, 
Cities  and  deserts  in  one  ruin  blend  ; 
Here  blazing  volumes  wafted,  overwhelm 
The  spacious  face  of  a  far  distant  realm  ; 
There,  undermin'd,  down  rush  eternal  hills. 
The  neighb'ring  vales  the  vast  destruction  fills. 

Hear'st  thou  that  dreadful  crack  ?  that  sound  which 
broke 
Like  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  centre  shook  ? 
W  hat  wonders  must  that  groan  of  nature  tell  ? 
Olympus  there,  and  mightier  Atlas,  fell ; 
Which  seem'd  above  the  reach  of  fate  to  stand, 
A  tow'ring  monument  of  God's  right  hand  ; 
Now  dust  and  smoke,  whose  brow,  so  lately,  spread 
O'er  shelter'd  countries  its  diffusive  shade. 

Show  me  that  celebrated  spot,  where  all 
The  various  rulers  of  the  sever'd  ball 
Have  humbly  sought  wealth,  honour,  and  redress, 
That  land  which  heaven  seem'd  diligent  to  bless, 
Once  caird  Britannia  :  can  her  glories  end  ? 
And  can't  surrounding  seas  her  realms  defend  ? 
Alas  !  in  flames  behold  surrounding  seas  ! 
Like  oil,  their  waters  but  argument  the  blaze. 

Some  angel  say,  where  ran  proud  Asia's  bound  ! 
Or  where  with  fruits  was  fair  Europa  crown' d  I 
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W  here  stretch'd  waste  Lybia  ?   Where  did  India's  store 

Sparkle  in  diamonds,  and  her  golden  ore  i 

Each  lost  in  each,  their  mingling  kingdoms  glow, 

And  all  dissolved,  one  fiery  deluge  flow  : 

Thas  earth's  contending  monarchies  are  join'd, 

And  a  full  period  of  ambition  find. 

And  now  whate'er  or  swims,  or  walks,  or  flies, 
Inhabitants  of  sea,  or  earth,  or  skies ; 
All  on  whom  Adam's  wisdom  fix'd  a  name, 
All  plunge,  and  perish  in  the  conquering  flame. 

This  globe  alone  would  but  defraud  the  fire, 
Star\-e  its  devouring  rage  :  the  flakes  asjjire, 
And  catch  the  clouds,  and  make  the  heavens  their  prey  ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  all  melt  away  ; 
All,  ail  Ls  lost ;  no  monument,  no  sign, 
Where  opce  so  proudly  blazed  the  gay  machine. 
So  bubbles  on  the  foaming  stream  expire. 
So  sparks  that  scatter  from  tlie  kindling  fire  ; 
The  devastations  of  one  dreadful  hour 
The  great  Creator's  six  days'  work  devour. 
A  mighty,  mighty  ruin  !  yet  one  soul 
Has  more  to  boa.st,  and  far  outweighs  the  whole  ; 
Exalted  in  superior  excellence, 
Cast  down  to  nothing,  such  a  vast  expense. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  eternal  mountains  nod. 
An  earth  dissolving,  a  descending  Go<l  / 
What  strange  suq)rise3  thraigii  all  nature  ran  ? 
For  whom  these  revolutions,  but  for  man  / 
For  him,  Omnii>otence  new  measures  takes. 
For  him,  through  all  eternity,  awakes  ; 
Pours  on  him  gifts  Kufficicnt  to  supply 
Heaven's  los.s,  and  with  fre.sh  glories  fill  the  skie-s. 

Think  deeply  then,  0  man,  how  great  tlmu  art ; 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  trembling  heart ; 
What  angels  guard,  no  longer  dare  neplect. 
Slighting  thyself,  afl"ront  not  Gmi's  respect. 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast, 
And  gaze,  and  wander  there,  a  ravish'd  guest ; 
Gaze  on  th'sc  hidilcn  trcusures  thou  shalt  find. 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  thy  mind. 
Of  perfect  knowicigc,  see,  the  dawning  light 
Foretells  a  ncxm  most  exqui.'iitely  bright ! 
Here,  springs  of  endless  joy  are  breaking  forth  I 
There,  bmis  the  promise  of  celestial  worth  .' 
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Worth,  which  must  ripen  in  a  happier  clirae, 
And  brighter  sun,  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 
Thou,  minor,  canst  not  guess  thy  vast  estate, 
What  stores,  on  foreign  coasts,  thy  landing  wait : 
Lose  not  thy  claim,  let  virtue's  path  be  trod  ; 
Thus  glad  all  heaven,  and  please  that  bounteous  God, 
Who,  to  light  thee  to  pleasures,  hung  on  high 
Yon  radiant  orb,  proud  regent  of  the  sky : 
That  service  done,  its  beams  shall  fade  away, 
And  God  shine  forth  in  one  eternal  day. 


THE  FORCE  OF  RELIGION ;  OR,  VANQUISHED 
LOVE. 

Graiior  et  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus. — ^viRd. 

BOOK    I. 

Ad  coelum  ardentia  lumina  tollens, 

Lumina ;  nam  teneras  arcebant  vinciila  palmas. 

VIKG. 

From  lofty  themes,  from  thouglits  that  soar'd  on  high. 
And  open'd  Avondrous  scenes  above  the  sky. 
My  muse  descend  :  indulge  my  fond  desire  ; 
With  softer  thoughts  my  melting  soul  inspire, 
And  smooth  my  numbers  to  a  female's  praise  : 
A  partial  world  will  listen  to  my  lays, 
While  Anna  reigns,^  and  sets  a  female  name 
Unrival'd  in  the  glorious  lists  of  fame. 

Hear,  ye  fair  daughters  of  this  happy  land, 
Whose  radiant  eyes  the  vanquish'd  world  command. 
Virtue  is  beauty  :  but  when  charms  of  mind 
With  elegance  of  outward  form  are  join'd  ; 
When  youth  makes  such  bright  objects  still  more  briglit, 
And  fortune  sets  them  in  the  strongest  light ; 
'Tis  all  of  heaven  that  we  below  may  view. 
And  all,  but  adoration,  is  your  due. 

Famed  female  virtue  did  this  isle  adom, 
Ere  Ormond,  or  her  glorioas  queen,  was  born : 

*  Queen  Anne. 
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When  now  Maria's  powerful  arms  prevail'd, 
And  haughty  Dudley's  bold  ambition  fail'd. 
The  Ixjauteous  daughter  of  great  Suffulk's  race, 
In  blooming  youth  adorn'd  with  every  grace  ; 
Who  gaiu'd  a  crown  by  treason  not  her  own, 
And  innocently  fill'd  another's  throne  ; 
Ilurl'd  from  the  summit  of  imperial  state, 
Witli  equal  minil  sustain'd  the  stroke  of  fate.' 

But  how  will  Guilford,  her  far  dearer  part, 
With  manly  reason  fortify  his  heart  / 
At  once  she  longs,  and  is  afraid,  to  know  : 
Now  swift  she  moves,  and  now  advances  slow, 
To  find  her  lord  ;  and,  finding,  passes  by, 
Silent  with  fear,  nor  dares  she  meet  his  eye  ; 
Lest  that,  iinask'd,  in  speechless  grief,  disclose 
The  mournful  secret  of  his  inward  woes. 
Thus,  after  sickness,  doubtful  of  her  face, 
The  melancholy  virgin  slums  the  gla.ss. 

At  length,  with  troubled  thought,  but  look  serene, 
And  sorrow  soften'd  by  her  heavenly  mien, 
She  clasps  her  lord,  brave,  beautiful,  and  young. 
While  tender  accents  radt  u\K>n  her  tongue  ; 
Gentle,  and  sweet,  as  vernal  ze[ihyr  blows, 
Fanning  the  lily,  or  the  blooming  rose. 

"  Grieve  not,  my  lord  ;  a  crown  indee*!  is  lost ; 
What  far  outshines  a  crown,  we  still  may  boast ; 
A  mind  C'>mix>.se<J  ;  a  mind  that  can  di.s(lain 
A  fruitless  sorrow  for  a  loss  so  vain. 
Nothing  is  lo.ss  that  virtue  can  iniprove 
To  wealth  eternal  ;  and  return  ab<)ve  ; 
Aliove,  where  no  distinction  shall  Ik;  known 
'Twixt  him  wlmm  storms  have  shaken  from  a  throne. 
And  him,  who,  ba.sking  in  the  smiles  of  fate. 
Shone  forth  in  all  the  sjilcndour  of  the  gieat : 
Nor  can  I  finil  the  diffrencc  here  l)elow  ; 
I  lately  wa.s  a  queen  ;  I  still  am  so, 
While  Guilfonl's  wife:  thee  rather  I  ol)cy, 
Than  o'er  mankind  extend  imjierial  sway. 
When  we  lie  down  in  some  ob.scure  retreat. 
Incensed  .Maria  may  her  rage  forget ; 
And  I  to  death  my  duty  will  improve, 
And  wliat  you  miss  in  empire,  add  in  love— 
Your  K'xiliko  soul  is  opened  in  your  l<K)k, 
And  I  have  faintly  your  great  meaning  hjKikf, 
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For  this  alone  I'm  pleased  I  wore  the  crown, 
To  find  with  what  content  we  lay  it  down. 
Heroes  may  win,  but  'tis  a  heavenly  race 
Can  quit  a  throne  with  a  becoming  grace." 

Thus  spoke  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  and  cheered 
Her  drooping  lord  ;  whose  boding  bosom  feared 
A  darker  cloud  of  ills  would  burst,  and  shed 
Severer  vengeance  on  her  guiltless  head  : 
Too  just,  alas,  the  terrors  which  he  felt ! 
For,  lo  !  a  guard  ! — Forgive  him,  if  he  melt — 
How  sharp  her  pangs,  when  severed  from  his  side, 
The  most  sincerely  loved,  and  loving  bride, 
In  space  confined,  the  muse  forbears  to  tell ; 
Deep  was  her  anguish,  but  she  bore  it  well. 
His  pain  was  equal,  but  his  virtue  less  ; 
He  thought  in  grief  there  could  be  no  excess. 
Pensive  he  sat,  o'ercast  with  gloomy  care, 
And  often  fondly  clasped  his  absent  fair  ; 
Now,  silent,  wandered  through  his  I'ooms  of  state, 
And  sickened  at  the  pomp,  and  taxed  his  fate  , 
Which  thus  adorned,  in  all  her  shining  store, 
A  splendid  wretch,  magnificently  poor. 
Now  on  the  bridal-bed  his  eyes  were  cast, 
And  anguish  fed  on  his  enjoyments  past : 
Each  recollected  pleasure  made  him  smart. 
And  every  transport  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

That  happy  moon,  which  sunnnoued  to  delight, 
That  moon  which  shone  on  his  dear  nuptial  night, 
Now  sees  the  transient  blessing  fleet  away. 
Empire  and  love  !  the  vision  of  a  day. 

Thus,  in  the  British  clime,  a  summer-storm 
Will  oft  the  smiling  face  of  heaven  deform  ; 
The  winds  with  violence  at  once  descend. 
Sweep  flowers  and  fruits,  and  make  the  forest  bend 
A  sudden  winter,  while  the  sun  is  near, 
O'ercomes  the  season,  and  inverts  the  year. 

But  whither  is  the  captive  born  away, 
The  beauteous  captive,  from  the  cheeiful  day  ? 
The  scene  is  changed  indeed  ;  before  her  eyes 
111  boding  looks  and  unknown  horrors  rise  : 
For  pomp  and  splendour,  for  her  guard  and  crown, 
A  gloomy  dungeon,  and  a  keeper's  frown  : 
Black  thoughts,  each  morn,  invade  the  lover's  breast, 
Each  night,  a  niffian  locks  the  queen  to  rest. 
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Ah  mournful  change,  if  judged  by  vulgar  minds  ! 
But  Suffolk's  daughter  its  advantage  finds. 
Religion's  force  divine  is  best  dlsjilayed 
In  deep  desertion  of  all  human  aid  : 
To  succour  in  extremes,  is  her  delight, 
And  cheer  the  heart,  when  terror  strikes  the  sight. 
We,  disbelieving  our  own  senses,  gaze. 
And  wonder  what  a  mortal's  heart  can  raise 
To  triumph  o'er  misfortunes,  smile  in  grief. 
And  comfort  those  who  come  to  bring  relief: 
We  gaze  ;  and  as  we  gaze,  wealth,  fame,  decay, 
And  all  the  world's  vain  glories  fade  away. 

Against  her  cares  she  rai.sed  a  dauntless  mind, 
And  with  an  ardent  heart,  but  most  resigned. 
Deep  in  the  dreadful  gloom,  with  i)ious  heat, 
Amid  the  silence  of  her  dark  retreat, 
Addres.sed  her  God — ''Almighty  power  divine  ! 
'Tis  tliine  to  raise,  and  to  dciuess,  is  thine  ; 
With  honour  to  light  up  the  name  unknown, 
Or  to  put  out  the  lustre  of  a  throne. 
In  my  short  span  both  fortunes  I  have  proved, 
And  though  with  ill  frail  nature  will  be  moved, 
I'll  bear  it  well :  (<J  strengthen  me  to  bear  I) 
And  if  niy  piety  may  claim  thy  care  ; 
If  I  rememlKired,  in  youth's  giddy  heat, 
And  tumult  of  a  court,  a  future  state  ; 
U  favour,  when  tiiy  mercy  I  implore 
For  one  who  never  guilty  scejitre  bore  ! 
'Twas  I  received  the  crown  ;  my  lord  is  free  ; 
If  it  must  fall,  let  vengeance  fall  on  me. 
Let  him  survive,  his  country's  name  to  raise, 
And  in  a  guilty  land  to  sjKiak  thy  praise  ! 
<>  may  the  indulgence  of  a  father's  love, 
I'oured  forth  on  me,  be  doubled  from  uInjvc  I 
If  these  are  safe,  I'll  think  my  jiraycrs  succre<r, 
And  bless  thy  tender  mercies,  whilst  I  bleed." 

'Twas  now  the  mournful  eve  l»cfore  that  ilay 
In  which  the  queen  to  her  full  wrath  L'.ivr  ujiv  , 
Through  rigid  justice,  rushed  into  ■ 
And  drank  in  zeal  the  bb^xl  of  inn  ' 
The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  MxMmd  to  niuiim 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return  ; 
The  hollow  wind,  and  melancholy  rain, 
Or  did,  or  was  imagined,  to  complain  : 
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The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  light ; 

Stars  there  were  none,  and  doubly  dark  the  night. 

Sweet  innocence  in  chains  can  take  her  rest ; 
Soft  slumber  gently  creeping  through  her  breast, 
She  sinks  ;  and  in  her  sleep  is  re-enthroned, 
Mock'd  by  a  gaudy  dream,  and  vainly  crowned. 
She  views  her  tieets  and  armies,  seas  and  land, 
And  stretches  wide  her  shadow  of  command  : 
With  royal  purple  is  her  vision  hung  ; 
By  phantom  hosts  are  shouts  of  conquest  rung  ; 
Low  at  her  feet  the  suppliant  rival  lies  ; 
Our  prisoner  momiis  her  fate,  and  bids  her  rise. 

Now  level  beams  upon  the  waters  play'd, 
Glanc'd  on  the  hills,  and  westward  cast  the  shade  ; 
The  busy  trades  in  city  had  began 
To  sound,  and  speak  the  painful  life  of  man. 
In  tyrants'  breasts  the  thoughts  of  vengeance  rouse, 
And  the  fond  bridegroom  turns  him  to  his  spouse. 
At  this  first  birth  of  light,  while  morning  breaks, 
Om-  spouseless  bride,  our  widowed  wife,  awakes  ; 
Awakes,  and  smiles  ;  nor  night's  imposture  blames  ; 
Her  real  pomps  were  little  more  than  dreams ; 
A  short-lived  blaze,  a  lightning  quickly  o'er. 
That  died  in  birth,  that  shone,  and  were  no  more  : 
She  tiu-ns  her  side,  and  soon  resumes  a  state 
Of  mind,  well  suited  to  her  altered  fate. 
Serene,  though  serious  ;  when  dread  tidings  come 
(Ah  wretched  Guilford  !)  of  her  instant  doom. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  ;  in  clouds  as  black  as  night 
Thy  face  involve  ;  be  guiltless  of  the  sight ; 
Or  haste  more  swiftly  to  the  western  main  ; 
Nor  let  her  blood  the  conscious  dayliglit  stain  ! 

Oh  !  how  severe  !  to  fall  so  new  a  bride. 
Yet  blushing  from  the  priest,  in  youthful  pride  ; 
When  time  had  just  matured  each  perfect  grace, 
And  opened  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  ! 
To  leave  her  Guilford  dead  to  all  relief, 
Fond  of  his  woe,  and  obstinate  in  grief. 
Unhappy  fair  !  whatever  fancy  drew, 
(Vain  promised  blessings)  vanish  from  her  view  ; 
No  train  of  cheerful  days,  endearing  nights, 
No  sweet  domestic  joys,  and  chaste  delights  ; 
Pleasures  that  blossom  e'en  from  doubts  and  fears ; 
And  bliss  and  rapture  rising  out  of  cares : 
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No  little  Guilford,  with  paternal  grace, 
Lulled  on  her  knee,  or  smiling  in  lier  face  ; 
^^ho,  when  her  dearest  father  shall  return, 
From  pouring  tears  on  her  untimely  urn, 
Might  comfort  to  his  silver  hairs  impart, 
And  fill  her  place  in  his  indulgent  he^rt : 
As  where  fruits  fall,  quick  rising  blossoms  smile, 
And  tlie  blessed  Indian  of  his  care  beguile. 

In  vain  these  various  reasons  jointly  press. 
To  blacken  death,  and  heighten  her  distress  ; 
She,  through  the  encircling  terrors  darts  Jier  sight 
To  the  blessed  regions  of  eternal  liglit. 
And  fills  her  soul  with  jicace  :  to  weeping  friends 
Her  father,  and  her  lord,  she  recommends  ; 
Unmoved  herself :  her  foes  her  air  survey. 
And  rage  to  see  their  malice  thrown  away. 

She  soars  ;  now  nouglit  on  earth  detains  her  care 

But  Guilford  ;  who  still  stniggles  for  his  share. 
Still  will  his  form  importunately  rise, 
Clog  an<l  retard  her  transport  to  the  skies  ; 
As  trembling  llames  now  take  a  feeble  flight, 
Now  catch  the  brand  with  a  returning  light, 
Thus  her  soul  onward  from  the  scats  above, 
Falls  fondly  back,  anil  kindles  into  love : 
At  length  .she  conquers  in  the  doubtful  field  ; 
That  heaven  she  seeks  will  be  her  Guilford's  shield. 
Now  death  is  welcome  ;  his  ajiproacii  is  slow ; 
'Tis  tedious  longer  to  expect  the  blow. 

Oh  !  mortals,  short  of  .sight,  who  think  the  p(u«t 
O'crblown  misfortune  still  shall  prove  the  Ia.st : 
Alas  !  misfortunes  travel  in  a  train, 
And  oft  in  life  fonn  one  perpetual  chain  ; 
Fear  buries  fear,  and  ilLs  on  ills  attend, 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  conunon  end. 

She  thinks  that  she  has  nouglit  but  death  to  fear, 
And  death  is  conquered.     Worse  than  death  is  near 
Her  rigid  trial.s  are  not  yet  comi)lete  ; 
The  news  arrives  of  her  great  father's  fate. 
She  sees  his  hoary  head,  all  white  with  age, 
A  victim  to  the  offended  monarch's  rage. 
How  great  the  mercy,  ha»i  she  breathed  her  l.r  t, 
Ere  the  dire  sentence  on  lier  father  pa.<-.s'd  I 

A  fonder  parent  nature  never  knew ; 
And  n"  bis  age  increafled,  liis  fondncM  ■^n-n. 
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A  parent's  love  ne'er  better  was  bestowed  ; 

Tbe  pious  daughter  in  her  heart  o'erflowed. 

And  can  she  from  all  weakness  still  refrain  ( 

And  still  the  firmness  of  her  soul  maintain  ? 

Impossible  !  a  sigh  will  force  its  way  ; 

One  patient  tear  her  mortal  birth  betray  ; 

She  sighs  and  weeps  !  but  so  she  weeps  and  sighs, 

As  silent  dews  descend,  and  vapours  rise. 
Celestial  patience !  how  dost  thou  defeat 

The  foe's  proud  menace,  and  elude  his  hate  ! 

While  passion  takes  his  part,  betrays  our  peace  ; 

To  death  and  torture  swells  each  slight  disgrace  ; 

By  not  opposing,  thou  dost  ills  destroy, 

And  wear  thy  conquer'd  sorrows  into  joy. 
Now  she  revolves  within  her  anxious  mind. 

What  woe  still  lingers  in  reserve  behind. 

Griefs  rise  on  griefs,  and  she  can  see  no  bound, 

While  nature  lasts,  and  can  receive  a  wound. 

The  sword  is  drawn  ;  the  queen  to  rage  inclined, 

By  mercy,  nor  by  piety,  confined. 

What  mercy  can  the  zealot's  heart  assuage, 

Whose  piety  itself  converts  to  rage  ? 

She  thought,  and  sigh'd.    And  now  the  blood  began 

To  leave  her  beauteous  cheek  all  cold  and  wan. 

New  sorrow  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  eye, 

And  on  her  cheek  the  fading  roses  die. 

Alas  !  should  Guilford  too— when  now  she 's  brought 

To  that  dire  view,  that  precipice  of  thought. 

While  there  she  trembling  stands,  nor  dares  look  down, 

Nor  can  recede,  till  heaven's  decrees  are  known  ; 

Cure  of  all  ills,  till  now,  her  lord  appears — 

But  not  to  cheer  her  heart,  and  dry  her  tears  ! 

Not  now,  as  usual,  like  the  rising  day 

To  chase  the  shadows,  and  the  damps  away : 

But,  like  a  gloomy  storm,  at  once  to  sweep 

And  plunge  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Black  were  his  robes,  dejected  was  his  air, 

His  voice  was  frozen  by  his  cold  despair  ; 

Slow,  like  a  ghost,  he  moved  with  solemn  pace  ; 

A  dying  paleness  sat  upon  his  face. 

Back  she  recoil'd,  she  smote  her  lovely  breast, 

Her  eyes  the  anguish  of  her  heai't  confess' d  ; 

Struck  to  the  soul,  she  stagger'd  with  the  wound, 

And  sunk,  a  breatliless  image,  to  the  groimd. 
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Thiis  the  fair  lily,  when  the  skies  o'ercast, 
At  fii-st  but  sliudilers  in  the  feehle  bla.st ; 
But  when  tlie  winds  an<l  weiglity  rains  descend, 
Tlie  fair  and  ujjriu'ht  stem  is  forced  to  bend  ; 
Till  broke  at  lenij'th,  its  snowy  leaves  are  shed, 
And  strew  with  dying  sweets  their  native  bed. 
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II ER  Guilford  clasps  her,  beautiful  in  death. 
And  witli  a  kiss  recalls  her  fleetinfj  breath, 
To  tai)ers  tlius,  whicli  by  a  blast  expire, 
A  lighted  taper,  touch'd,  rest(.ire.s  the  fire : 
Slie  rear'd  her  swimming  eye,  and  saw  the  light, 
And  Guilford  too,  or  she  had  loatli'd  the  sight : 
Her  father's  death  she  bore,  desjiised  her  own, 
But  now  she  nni.st,  she  will,  have  leave  to  groan  : 
Ah  !  Guilford,  she  began,  and  would  have  spoke  ; 
But  sobs  rnsh'd  in,  and  ev'17  accent  broke  : 
Reason  itself,  as  gusts  of  passion  blew, 
Was  ruffled  iti  the  tempest,  and  withdrew. 

So  the  youth  lost  his  image  in  the  well, 
When  tears  ujx^n  the  yielding  surface  fell. 
The  .scatter'd  features  slid  into  decay. 
And  si)reaijing  circles  drove  his  face  away. 

To  touch  the  .soft  affections,  and  control 
The  manly  temper  of  the  bravest  .soul, 
What  with  afllicteil  Waiity  can  compare. 
And  drojis  of  love  di?>tilling  from  the  fair  ? 
It  melts  us  down  ;  our  pains  delight  bestow  ; 
And  wc  with  fondn&ss  languish  o'er  our  woe. 
.  This  Guilford  jiroved  ;  and,  witii  excess  of  pain, 
And  i)leasure  t"o,  did  to  bis  liosom  strain 
The  weeping  fair  :  sunk  deep  in  .soft  desire, 
Indulged  his  love,  and  mirscd  the  raging  fire  : 
Then  tore  himself  away  ;  and,  standuig  wide, 
As  fearing  a  relai>sc  of  fondness,  cried. 
With  ill-dis.scmbl.d  t'lief ;  "  .My  life,  forliear  \ 
Yo\i  wound  your  Guilford  with  ea<  h  cruel  tear  : 
I)itl  you  not  chide  my  grief  ?  rejircss  your  own  ; 
Nor  want  compas.'.ioii  for  yourself  nionc  : 
Have  you  l)cbeld,  how,  from  the  di>tant  main. 
The  tlironging  waves  roll  on,  a  niini'rons  train, 
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And  foam,  and  bellow,  till  they  reach  the  shore  ; 

There  burst  their  noisy  pride,  and  are  no  more  / 

Thus  the  successive  tiows  of  human  race. 

Chased  by  the  coming,  the  ])receding,  chase  ; 

They  soimd,  and  swell,  their  haughty  heads  they  rear 

Then  fall,  and  flatten,  break,  and  disappear. 

Life  is  a  forfeit  we  must  shortly  pay ; 

And  where 's  the  mighty  lucre  of  a  day  ? 

Why  should  you  mourn  my  fate  ?  'tis  most  unkind  ; 

Your  own  you  bore  with  an  unshaken  mind : 

And  which,  can  you  imagine,  was  the  dart 

That  drank  most  blood,  sunk  deepest  in  my  heart  ? 

I  cannot  live  without  you  ;  and  my  doom 

I  meet  with  joy,  to  share  one  common  tomb. — 

And  are  again  your  tears  profusely  spilt ! 

Oh  !  then,  my  kindness  blackens  to  my  guilt ; 

It  foUs  itself,  if  it  recall  your  pain  ; — 

Life  of  my  life,  I  beg  you  to  refrain ! 

The  load  which  fate  imposes,  you  increase  ; 

And  help  Maria  to  destroy  my  peace." 

But,  oh  !  against  himself  his  labour  tum'd  ; 
The  more  he  comforted,  the  more  she  mourn'd  : 
Compassion  swells  our  grief ;  words  soft  and  kind 
But  soothe  our  weakness,  and  dissolve  the  mind  : 
Her  sorrow  flow'd  in  streams  ;  nor  hers  alone. 
While  that  he  blamed,  he  yielded  to  his  own. 
Where  are  the  smiles  she  wore,  when  she,  so  late, 
HaU'd  him  great  partner  of  the  regal  state  ; 
When  orient  gems  around  her  temples  blazed, 
And  bending  nations  on  the  glory  ga^ed  ? 

'Tis  now  the  queen's  command,  they  both  retreat, 
To  weep  with  dignity,  and  mourn  in  state  : 
She  forms  the  decent  misery  with  joy, 
And  loads  with  pomp  the  wretch  she  would  destroy. 
A  spacious  hall  is  hung  with  black  ;  all  light 
Shut  out,  and  noon-day  darken'd  into  night. 
From  the  mid- roof  a  lamp  depends  on  high, 
Like  a  dim  crescent  in  a  clouded  sky  : 
It  sheds  a  quiv'ring  melancholy  gloom, 
Which  only  shows  the  darkness  of  the  room. 
A  shining  axe  is  on  the  table  laid  ; 
A  dreadful  sight !  and  glitters  through  the  shade. 

In  this  sad  scene  the  lovers  are  confined  ; 
A  scene  of  terrors,  to  a  guilty  mind  I 
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A  scene,  that  would  have  damp'd  with  rising  care.s, 
And  quite  extiiigiiish'd  every  love  but  theirs. 

What  can  they  do  ?     They  fix  their  mournful  eyes 

Then  Guilford,  tlius  abrujitly  ;  "  I  despise 

An  emjiire  lost  ;  I  fling  away  the  crown  ; 

Numbers  have  laid  that  bright  delusion  down  ; 

But  wliere  's  the  Ciiarles,  or  Dioclesian  where. 

Could  quit  tiie  blooming,  wedded,  weeping  fair  ? 

Oh  !  to  dwell  ever  on  thy  lip  !  to  stand 

In  full  possession  of  tliy  snowy  hand  ! 

And,  through  the  unclouded  crystal  of  thine  eye. 

The  heavenly  treasures  of  thy  mind  to  spy  ! 

Till  rapture  reason  happily  destroys, 

And  my  .soul  wanders  through  immortal  joys  ! 

Give  me  the  world,  and  ask  me,  where 's  my  bli.ss  ? 

I  cla-sp  thee  to  my  breast,  and  answer,  this. 

And  shall  the  grave" — He  groans,  and  can  no  more  ; 

But  all  her  charms  in  silence  traces  o'er  ; 

Her  lip,  her  cheek,  and  eye,  to  wonder  wrouglit ; 

And,  wond'ring,  sees,  in  sa<l  ])resaging  thought, 

From  that  fair  neck,  that  world  of  beauty  fall, 

And  roll  along  the  dust,  a  ghastly  ball  I 

Oh  I  let  those  tremble,  who  are  greatly  blcss'd  ! 
For  who,  but  Guilford,  could  be  thus  distress'd  ? 
Come  hither,  all  you  happy,  all  you  great, 
From  flowery  meadows,  and  from  rooms  of  state  ; 
Nor  think  I  call,  your  pleasures  to  destroy, 
Jiut  to  refine,  and  to  exalt  your  joy  : 
Weep  not ;  but,  smiling,  fix  your  ardent  care 
On  nobler  titles  than  the  brave  or  fair. 

Wa.s  ever  such  a  mournful,  moving,  sight  / 
See,  if  you  can,  by  that  dull,  trembling,  light : 
Now  they  embrace  ;  and,  mi.x'd  witli  bitter  woe, 
l-ike  Isis  and  her  Thames,  one  stream  they  fltTw  : 
N'ow  they  start  wide  ;  fixM  in  benumbing  care, 
They  .stiffen  into  statues  of  de^jiair : 
Now,  tenderly  severe,  ami  fiercely  kind, 
They  rush  at  onco  ;  they  fling  their  cares  behitul, 
.\nd  cla.sp,  aa  if  to  death  ;  new  vows  repeat ; 
And,  quite  wrapp'd  up  in  love,  forget  their  fate. 
.V  short  delusion  !  for  the  raging  pain 
Returns  ;  and  their  jxior  hearts  nui.'>t  bleed  again. 

Mean  time,  the  queen  new  cnielty  decreed  ; 
Biit,  ill  content  that  they  should  only  bleed, 
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A  priest  is  sent ;  who,  witb  insidious  art, 

Instills  his  poison  into  Suffolk's  heart  ; 

And  Guilford  drank  it :  hanoiiig  on  the  breast, 

He  from  his  childhood  was  with  Rome  possess'd. 

^Yhen  now  the  ministers  of  death  draw  nigh, 

And  in  her  dearest  lord  she  first  must  die. 

The  subtle  priest,  who  long  had  watch' d  to  find 

The  most  unguarded  passes  of  her  mind, 

Bespoke  her  thus  :  "  Grieve  not ;  'tis  in  your  power 

Your  lord  to  rescue  fi'om  this  fatal  hour." 

Her  bosom  pants  ;  she  draws  her  breath  with  pain  ; 

A  sudden  horror  thrills  through  every  vein  ; 

Life  seems  suspended,  on  his  words  intent ; 

And  her  soul  trembles  for  the  great  event. 

The  priest  proceeds  :  "Embrace  the  faith  of  Rome 
And  ward  your  own,  your  lord's,  and  father's  doom." 
Ye  blessed  spirits  !  now  your  charge  sustain  ; 
The  past  was  ease  ;  now  fir.-t  slie  suffers  pain. 
Must  she  pronounce  her  father's  death  /  must  she 
Bid  Guilf  rd  bleed  ? — It  must  not,  cannot,  be. 
It  cannot  be  !     But  'tis  the  Christian's  praise, 
Above  impossibilities  to  raise 
The  weakness  of  our  nature  ;  and  deride 
Of  vain  philosophy  the  boasted  pride. 
^Yhat  though  our  feeble  sinews  scarce  impart 
A  moment's  swiftness  to  the  feather' d  dart ; 
Though  tainted  air  our  vig'rous  youth  can  break, 
And  a  chill  blast  the  hardy  wanior  shake. 
Yet  are  we  strong  :  hear  the  loud  tempest  roar 
From  east  to  west,  and  call  us  weak  no  more  ; 
The  lightning's  unresisted  force  proclaims 
Our  might ;  and  thunders  raise  our  humble  names  ; 
'Tis  our  Jehovah  fills  the  heavens  ;  as  long 
As  he  shall  reign  Almighty,  we  are  strong : 
We,  by  devotion,  borrow  from  his  tlirune  ; 
And  almost  make  omnipotence  our  own  : 
We  force  the  gates  of  heaven,  by  fervent  prayer  ; 
And  call  forth  triumph  out  of  man's  despair. 

Our  lovely  mourner,  kneeling,  lifts  her  eyes 
And  bleeding  heart,  in  silence,  to  the  skies, 
Devoutly  sad— then,  bright'ning,  like  the  day, 
When  sudden  winds  sweep  scatter'd  clouds  away 
Shining  in  majesty,  till  now  unknown, 
And  breathing  life  and  spirit  scarce  her  own  ; 
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Slie,  rising,  sjieaks :  "  If  these  the  terms " 

Here,  Guilford,  cruel  Guilford,  (barb'rous  luau  ! 
Is  this  thy  love  /)  as  swift  as  liglitning  ran  ; 
O'erwhelnied  her  with  tempestuous  sorrow  fraught, 
And  stided,  in  its  birth,  the  mighty  thought ; 
Then  bursting  fresh  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
Fierce,  resolute,  delirious  with  his  fears  ; 
His  fears  for  her  alone  :  he  beat  his  breast, 
And  thus  the  fervour  of  his  soul  express'd  : 
"0  !  let  thy  thought  o'er  our  past  converse  rove, 
And  show  one  moment  uniiiflamed  with  love  I 
Oh  !  if  thy  kindness  can  no  longer  last. 
In  pity  to  thyself,  forget  the  past ! 
Else  wilt  thou  never,  void  of  shame  and  fear. 
Pronounce  his  doom,  whom  thou  hast  iield  so  dear  : 
Thou  who  hast  took  me  to  thy  arms,  and  swore 
Empires  were  vile,  and  fate  could  give  no  more  ; 
That  to  Continue,  was  its  utmost  power. 
And  make  the  future  like  the  present  Iiour. 
Now  call  a  ruffian  ;  bid  his  cruel  sword 
Lay  wide  the  bosom  of  thy  worthless  lord  ; 
Transfix  his  heart  (since  you  its  love  disclaim), 
And  stain  his  honour  witli  a  traitor's  name. 
This  might  perhaps  be  bunie  without  remorse  ; 
But  sure  a  father's  pangs  will  have  their  force  ! 
Shall  liis  good  age,  so  near  its  journey's  end, 
Through  cniel  torment  to  the  grave  descend  ? 
liis  shallow  blood  all  i.ssue  at  a  wound. 
Wash  a  slave's  feet,  and  smoke  ui»on  the  ground  / 
But  he  to  you  has  ever  been  severe  ; 
Then  take  your  vengeance"— Suffolk  now  drew  m  ar ; 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  care  ; 
His  rot)es  neglected,  and  his  head  was  bare  : 
Decrepid  winter,  in  the  yearly  ring. 
Thus  slowly  creeps,  to  meet  the  blooming  spring  : 
Downwanl  he  cast  a  melancholy  lo(jk  ; 
Thrice  turn'd,  to  hide  his  grief ;  then  faintly  .spoke: 
"  Now  deep  in  years,  ami  forward  in  decay, 
That  axe  can  only  rob  mc  of  a  day  ; 
For  thee,  my  .soul's  desire  !   I  can't  refrain  ; 
And  shall  my  tears,  my  lost  tears,  flow  in  vain  / 
When  you  shall  know  a  mother's  tcjid.  .  name, 
My  heart's  di-strcss  no  longer  will  you  l)lanie." 
At  this,  afar  his  bursting  groans  were  hoard  ; 
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The  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  silver  beard  : 
He  snatch'd  her  hand,  which  to  his  lips  he  press'd, 
And  bid  lier  plant  a  dagger  in  his  breast ; 
Then,  sinking,  call'd  her  piety  unjust, 
And  soil'd  his  hoary  temples  in  the  dust. 

Hard-hearted  men  !  will  you  no  mercy  know  ? 
Has  the  queen  bribed  you  to  distress  her  foe  / 

0  weak  deserters  to  misfortune's  part. 

By  false  affection  thus  to  pierce  her  heart ! 
When  she  has  soared,  to  let  your  arrows  fly, 
And  fetch  her  bleeding  from  the  middle  sky  ! 
And  can  her  virtue,  springing  from  the  ground. 
Her  flight  recover,  and  disdain  the  wound. 
When  cleaving  love,  and  human  interest,  bind 
The  broken  force  of  her  aspiring  mind  ; 
As  round  the  gen'rous  eagle,  which  in  vain 
Exerts  her  strength,  the  serpent  wreaths  his  train, 
Her  straggling  wings  entangles,  curling  plies 
His  pois'nous  tail,  and  stings  her  as  she  flies ! 

While  yet  the  blow's  first  dreadful  weight  she  feels, 
And  with  its  force  her  resolution  reels  ; 
Large  doors,  unfolding  with  a  mournful  sound. 
To  view  discover,  welt'ring  on  the  gTOund, 
Three  headless  trunks,  of  those  whose  arms  maintain'd, 
And  in  her  wars  immortal  glory  gain'd  : 
The  lifted  axe  assured  her  ready  doom. 
And  silent  mourners  sadden'd  all  the  room. 
Shall  I  proceed  ;  or  here  break  ofl'  my  tale  ; 
Nor  truths,  to  stagger  human  faith,  reveal  I 

She  met  this  utmost  malice  of  her  fate 
With  Christian  dignity,  and  pious  state  : 
The  beating  storm's  propitious  rage  she  blest, 
And  all  the  martyr  triumph'd  in  her  breast : 
Her  lord  and  father,  for  a  moment's  space, 
She  strictly  folded  in  her  soft  embrace  ! 
Then  thus  she  spoke,  while  angels  heard  on  high 
And  sudden  gladness  smiled  along  the  sky : 

"  Your  over  fondness  has  not  moved  my  hate  ; 

1  am  well  pleased  you  make  my  death  so  great ; 
I  joy  I  cannot  save  you  ;  and  have  given 

Two  lives,  much  dearer  than  my  own,  to  heaven, 
If  so  the  queen  decrees  ■} — But  I  have  cause 
To  hope  my  blood  will  satisfy  the  laws  ; 
'  Here  she  embraces  them. 
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And  there  is  mercy  still,  for  you,  in  store  : 
With  me  the  bitterness  of  death  is  o'er. 
He  shot  his  sting  in  that  farewell  embra<.c  ; 
And  all,  that  is  to  come,  is  joy  and  peace. 
Then  let  mistaken  sorrow  be  siippress'd, 
Nor  seem  to  envy  my  apiiroaching  rest." 
Then,  turning  to  the  ministers  of  fate. 
She,  smiling,  says,  "  My  victory  conijilete  : 
And  tell  your  queen,  I  thank  her  for  the  blow, 
And  grieve  my  gratitude  1  cannot  show  : 
A  i)Oor  return  I  leave  in  England's  crown. 
For  everlasting  pleasure,  and  renown  : 
Her  guilt  alone  allays  this  hai)py  hour  ; 
Her  guilt, — the  only  vengeance  in  her  jMjwer." 

Not  Rome,  untouch'd  with  sorrow,  heard  her  fate  ; 
And  fierce  Maria  pitied  her  too  late. 
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LOVE  OF  FAME,  THE  UNIVERSAL  PASSION. 

IN  SEVEN  CHARACTERISTICAL  SATIRES. 

Fulgente  trahit  constridos  gloria  curru. 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis. — hoe. 

PREFACE. 

These  satires  have  teen  favourably  received  at  home  and  ahroad.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  least  malevolence  to  any  particular  person  through 
aU  the  characters ;  though  some  persons  may  he  so  selfish,  as  to  engi-oss 
a  general  appUcation  to  themselves.  A  writer  in  polite  letters  should  be 
content  with  reputation  ;  the  private  amusement  he  finds  in  his  composi- 
tions ;  the  good  influence  they  have  on  his  severer  studies ;  that  admission 
they  give  him  to  his  superiors ;  and  the  possible  good  effect  they  may 
have  on  the  public ;  or  else  he  should  join  to  his  politeness  some  more 
lucrative  qualification. 

But  it  is  possible,  that  satire  may  not  do  much  good :  men  may  rise 
in  their  affections  to  their  foDies,  as  they  do  to  their  friends,  when  they 
are  abused  by  others :  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  misconduct  will 
never  be  chased  out  of  the  world  by  satire ;  all  therefore  that  is  to  be 
said  for  it,  is,  that  misconduct  wUl  certainly  be  never  chased  out  of  the 
world  by  satire,  if  no  satires  are  written :  nor  is  that  term  unapplicable 
to  graver  compositions.  Ethics,  heathen  and  Christian,  and  the  .Scriptures 
themselves,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  a  satire  on  the  wealiness  and  iniquity 
of  men  ;  and  some  part  of  that  satire  is  in  verse  too :  nay,  in  the  first 
ages,  philosophy  and  poetry  were  the  same  thing ;  wisdom  wore  no  other 
dress :  so  that,  I  hope,  these  satires  will  be  the  more  easily  pardoned  that 
misfortune  by  the  severe.  Nay,  historians  themselves  may  be  considered 
as  satirists,  and  satirists  most  severe ;  since  such  are  most  humnn  actions, 
that  to  relate,  is  to  expose  them. 

No  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world,  hut,  at  what  he  meets  with, 
he  must  either  be  insensible,  or  grieve,  or  be  angry,  or  smile.  Some 
passion  (if  we  are  not  impassive)  must  be  moved ;  for  the  general  con- 
duct of  mankind  is  by  no  means  a  thing  indifferent  to  a  reasonable  and 
virtuous  man.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  I  think 
most  ehgible ;  as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice  and  foUy  the 
gieatest  offence :  and  that  for  this  reason ;  because  what  men  aim  at  by 
them,  is,  generally,  public  opinion  and  esteem  ;  which  ti  uth  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  satires ;  and  joins  them  together,  as  several  branches 
from  the  same  root :  a  tmity  of  design,  which  has  not,  I  think,  in  a  set 
of  satires,  been  attempted  before. 

Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of  the  world,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
ease  us  of  any  more  disagreeable  passion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more 
effectually  driven  out  by  another,  than  by  reason ;  whatever  some  may 
teach:  for  to  reason  we  owe  our  passions:  had  we  not  reason,  we  should 
not  be  offended  at  what  we  find  amiss:  and  the  cause  seems  not  to  be 
the  natural  cure  of  any  effect. 

Moreover,  laughing  satire  bids  the  fairest  for  success:  the  world  is 
too  proud  to  be  fond  of  a  serious  tutor;  and  when  an  author  is  in  a 
passion,  the  laugh,  generally,  as  in  conversation,  turns  against  liim.    This 
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kind  of  satire  only  has  any  delicacy  in  it  Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is 
the  best  master:  he  appears  in  good  hnmour  while  he  censures;  and 
therefore  his  censure  has  the  more  weight,  as  supposed  to  proceed  from 
judgment,  not  from  passion.  Juvenal  Is  ever  in  a  passion  :  he  has  little 
valuable  but  his  eloquence  and  morahty:  the  last  of  which  I  have  had 
in  my  eye ;  but  ratlier  for  emulation,  than  imitation,  through  my  whole 
work. 

But  though  I  comparatively  condemn  Juvenal,  In  part  of  the  si.^th 
satire  (where  the  occasion  most  required  it),  I  endeavoured  to  touch  on 
his  manner;  but  was  forced  to  quit  it  soon,  as  disagreeable  to  the  writer, 
and  reader  too.  lioilean  has  joined  both  the  Roman  satirists  with  great 
success ;  but  I. as  too  much  of  Juvenal  in  his  very  serious  satire  on  woman, 
which  should  have  been  the  gayest  of  all.  An  excellent  critic  of  our  own 
commends  Boileau's  closeness,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  prcssness,  particularly ; 
whereas,  it  appears  to  me,  that  repetition  is  his  fault,  if  any  fault  should 
be  imputed  to  him. 

There  are  some  prose  satirists  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  wit ;  the 
last  of  which  can  never,  or  should  never,  succeed  without  the  former. 
An  ;'uthor  without  it,  betrays  too  great  n  contempt  for  mankind,  and 
opinion  of  himself,  which  arc  bad  advocates  for  nputation  and  .success. 
Wlint  a  difference  is  there  between  the  merit,  if  not  the  wit,  of  Cervantes 
and  Habclals?  The  last  has  a  particular  art  of  throwing  a  great  .leal 
of  genius  and  learning  into  frolic  an<l  jest ;  but  the  genius  and  the 
scholar  Is  all  you  can  admire;  you  want  the  gentleman  to  cnnvcrsc  with 
in  him :  he  Is  like  a  criminal  who  ncclvcs  his  life  for  sonic  services ; 
you  commend,  but  you  pardon  too.  Indecency  offends  our  pride,  as 
men;  and  our  unaffected  taste,  as  judges  of  composition:  nature  has 
wisely  fonncd  us  with  an  aversion  to  it ;  and  he  that  succeeds  in  epitc 
of  it.  Is,  allena  vcnia,  qnam  sua  provldentia  tutIor.> 

Such  vtUn,  like  false  oracles  of  old  (which  w  ere  wits  and  cheats),  should 
set  up  for  reputation  among  the  weak,  In  some  Bccotla,  which  was  the 
land  of  oracles;  for  the  wise  will  hold  them  in  contempt.  .»;omc  wit.s, 
too,  like  oracles,  deal  In  ■.mbiguities;  but  not  with  equal  success:  for 
though  ambiguities  are  the  first  excellence  of  an  impostor,  they  arc  the 
last  of  a  wit. 

.Soni;  •     •     ■'<  and  humourists,  like  their  father  I.uclnn,  laugh  at 

ever)  II  nalcly;   which  l^trays  such  a  povcity  of  wit,   as 

cannot    i  '  with  anything  ;  and  such  a  want   of   \iitue,   o^  to 

postjMine  il  to  a  ji.it.  .Such  writers  encourage  vice  and  fcilly,  which  they 
pretend  to  combat,  by  setting  them  on  an  equal  fcwit  with  better  things: 
and  wliilc  they  latmur  to  bring  everything  into  ccintem|it,  how  ran  I  hey 
expect  their  own  jiarts  should  e.irapc  ?  Some  t'lench  writers  iiarllcularly, 
are  guilty  cif  this  in  mutters  of  tlie  last  consequence;  and  wmiu  of  our 
own.  They  that  arc  for  lessening  the  tnie  cligiiity  of  mankind  are  not 
sure  of  being  surrcvful,  I. lit  with  regard  to  one  Indivlctual  In  It.  It  is 
this  conduct  that  Jmtly  makes  a  wit  a  term  of  reproach. 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  I'latn's  faille  of  the  birth  of  love;  one  of 
the  pretlic-st  fnMes  of  nil  nntiiinlty  ;  whi'  h  will  lu'ld  IlkcwI-p  with  regard 
to  mciclirn  poetry.      I  ,   mil 

(he  gcMl  of  ilili.v    I  .■  in- 

tlon   of   thoucht;    hi-  „  ...    '''» 

neglect  of  things  serious  and  useful ;  his  vain  opinion  of  his  own  merit  ; 
ind  his  affectation  of  preference  and  distinction:  from  hi'  nulher  he 

'  Vslcr.  M»«lmu«. 
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inherits  his  indigence,  which  makes  him  a  constant  beggar  of  favours  ; 
that  importunity  with  which  he  begs;  his  flattery;  liis  senility;  his 
fear  of  being  despised,  which  is  inseparable  from  him.  This  addition 
may  be  made;  viz.,  that  poetrj',  like  love,  is  a  little  subject  to  blindness, 
which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours;  that  she 
has  her  satirical  quiver ;  and,  lastly,  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration 
of  her  father's  family ;  but  divides  her  favours,  and  generally  lives  with 
her  mother's  relations. 

However,  this  is  not  necessity,  but  choice :  were  msdom  her  governess, 
Bhe  might  have  much  more  of  the  father  than  the  mother ;  especially  in 
such  an  age  as  this,  which  shows  a  due  passion  for  her  charms. 


SATIRE  I. 
TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET. 


Tanto  major  famx  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis.  JCT.  sat.  x. 

Mv  verse  is  satire  ;  Dorset,  lend  your  ear, 
And  patronise  a  muse  you  cannot  fear. 
To  poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  name  : 
Their  wonted  passport  tlirough  the  gates  of  fame  : 
It  bribes  the  partial  reader  into  praise. 
And  throws  a  glory  round  tlie  slielter'd  lays  : 
The  dazzled  judgment  fewer  faidts  can  see, 
And  gives  applause  to  Blackmore,  or  to  me. 
But  you  decline  the  mistress  we  pursue  ; 
Others  are  fond  of  fame,  but  fame  of  you. 

Instructive  satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause  ! 
Thou  .shining  supplement  of  public  laws  ! 
When  flatter'd  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage  ; 
When  purchased  follies,  from  each  distant  land. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand  ; 
When  the  law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite, 
And  South  Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light ; 
When  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  quit, 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  gi-ace  to  wit ; 
When  men  grow  gi-eat  from  their  revenue  spent. 
And  fly  from  bailifl"s  into  parliament ; 
To  chafe  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  increa>e, 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease  I 

Shall  poe.sy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right. 
And  dedications  wash  an  ^thiop  white, 
Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast, 
On  whom  praise  shines,  as  trophies  on  a  post  ] 
Shall  fun'ral  eloquence  her  colours  spread, 
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And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days, 
And  satirise  with  nothing — but  their  praise  ? 

Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue,  which  he  loves,  complain  / 
Donne,  Dorset,  Dryden,  Rochester,  arc  dead. 
And  guilt's  chief  foe,  in  Addiscn,  is  fled  ; 
Congreve,  who,  crown'd  with  laurels,  fairly  won, 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal^  while  others  run, 
He  will  not  write  ;  and  (more  provoking  still  !; 
Ye  gods  !  he  will  not  write,  and  Majvius  will. 

Doubly  distress'd,  what  author  shall  we  find 
Discreetly  daring,  and  severely  kind. 
The  courtly  Roman's'  shining  path  to  tread. 
And  shaqiiy  smile  prevailing  folly  dead  ? 
Will  no  sujierior  genius  snatch  the  quill. 
And  save  me,  on  the  brink,  from  writing  ill  / 
Though  vain  the  strife,  I'll  strive  my  voice  to  rai.-e, 
What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacrei  praise  / 

The  love  of  i>raise,  howe'er  conceale<l  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev'ry  heart : 
The  i)roud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure  ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
D'er  globes,  and  sceiitres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells  ; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells  : 
'Tis  Tory,  ^^'hig  7  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  plea-ls, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humour  makes  a  bold  pretence  : 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancers  heel,  the  writer's  heail, 
An^l  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
Nor  ends  with  life  ;  but  nods  in  sable  jilumcs, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

Some  go  to  church,  proufl  humbly  to  rei»ent. 
And  come  back  much  more  guilty  than  they  went  : 
One  way  they  look,  another  way  they  steer, 
Pray  to  the  gfxls,  but  would  have  mortals  hear  ; 
And  when  their  sins  they  set  sincerely  down. 
They'll  fiml  that  tiicir  religion  has  iKJcn  one. 

Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  they  hare  got  their  picture  toward.s  a  l)<>ok  ; 
Or  p<jmpous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign, 
Meant  to  Injtray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

'  ITt«cc. 
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If  at  his  title  Trapp  had  dropp'd  his  quill, 
Trapp  might  have  pass'd  for  a  great  genius  still. 
But  Trapp  alas  !  (excuse  him,  if  you  can) 
Is  now  a  scribbler,  who  was  once  a  man. 
Imperious  some  a  classic  fame  demand, 
For  heaping  up,  with  a  laborious  hand, 
A  waggon-load  of  meanings  for  one  word. 
While  A's  deposed,  and  B  with  pomp  restored. 

Some,  for  reno^vu,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch-work  learn'd  quotations  are  allied  ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  oiu-  pride. 

On  glass  how  witty  is  a  noble  peer ! 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  so  dear  ? 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idiots  vain 
Which,  if  unfortunately  well,  they  feign. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see  ; 
And  (stranger  .still !)  of  blockheads'  flattery ; 
Whose  praise  defames  ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean, 
By  spitting  on  your  face,  to  make  it  clean. 

Nor  is 't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  with  pride, 
Her  power  is  mighty,  as  her  realm  is  wide. 
What  can  she  not  perform  ?    The  love  of  fame 
Made  bold  Alphonsus  his  Creator  blame  : 
Empedocles  hurl'd  down  the  burning  steep  : 
And  (stronger  .still !)  made  Alexander  weep. 
Nay,  it  holds  Delia  from  a  second  bed. 
Though  her  loved  lord  has  four  half  months  been  dead. 

This  passion  with  a  pimple  have  I  seen 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  judge  the  spleen. 
By  this  inspired  (0  ne'er  to  be  forgot !) 
Some  lords  have  learn'd  to  spell,  and  some  to  knot. 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  house  ; 
He  hems,  and  is  deliver'd  of  his  mouse. 
It  makes  dear  self  on  wellbred  tongues  prevail, 
And  I  the  little  hero  of  each  tale. 

Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour  in, 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin ! 
My  growing  .subject  seems  but  just  begun, 
And,  chariot-like,  I  kindle  as  I  run. 

Aid  me,  great  Homer  !  with  thy  epic  rules, 
To  take  a  catalogue  of  British  fools. 
Satire !  had  I  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 
A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line  ; 
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Though  for  the  first  all  Westminster  should  plead, 
And  for  the  last,  all  Grcshaiu  intercede. 

Begin.     Who  first  the  catalogue  shall  grace  ? 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place. 
My  lord  comes  forward  ;  forward  let  him  come  I 
Ye  vTilgar !  at  your  peril,  give  him  room  : 
He  stands  for  fame  on  his  forefathers'  feet, 
By  heraldry  proved  valiant  or  discreet. 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  eyes 
Above  the  man  by  three  descents  less  wise  I 
If  virtues  at  his  noble  hands  you  crave, 
You  bid  iiim  raise  his  fathers  from  the  grave. 
Men  should  press  forward  in  fame's  glorioiis  chase  ; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  tlie  race. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  !  \\  hat  can  be  niore  great  ■ 
Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high,  or  base, 
Slight,  or  imi>ortant,  oidy  by  their  place  ? 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  ; 
The  fool,  or  knave,  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt,  instead  of  their  discharge. 
Dorset,  let  th^se  who  proudly  boa.st  their  line. 
Like  thee,  in  worth  hereditaiy,  shine. 

Vain  as  fahe  greatness  is,  the  muse  must  own 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  BrLstol  stone  ; 
Mean  fums  of  earth,  who,  on  a  S>uth-Sea  tide 
<  >f  fidl  success,  swarm  into  wealth  and  jtride  ; 
Knock  with  a  purse  of  gold  at  Anstis'  gate. 
Ami  beg  to  be  descended  from  the  great. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  s<^ar. 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  lyore 
Thoe  L'ov(.-rnmeiit.H  which  curb  not  evils,  cause  I 
And  a  rich  ktiave's  a  libel  on  our  law.H. 

Heliis  with  solid  glory  will  Ijc  crown'd  ; 
He  buys  no  ]>hantom,  no  vain  empty  sound  ; 
ISut  builds  himself  a  na:iic  ;  and,  to  be  great, 
Sink.-*  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate  ! 
In  cost  and  grandeur,  (Jliandcs  he'll  outdo  ; 
And  Burlington,  thy  tjuste  is  not  so  true. 
The  ]>ile  is  finish'd  !  ev'ry  toil  is  past  ; 
And  full  perfection  \»  arrived  at  la.st , 
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When,  lo  I  my  lord  to  some  small  corner  runs, 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pa}^ 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain,  what  is  many  a  lordly  seat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ? 

In  smaller  compass  lies  Pygmalion's  fame  ; 
Not  domes,  but  antique  statues,  are  his  flame  : 
Not  Fountaine's  self  more  Parian  charms  has  known. 
Nor  is  good  Pembroke  more  in  love  with  stone. 
The  bailifts  come  (rude  men  profanely  bold  !) 
And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 
"  No,  sirs,"  he  cries ;  "  I'll  sooner  rot  in  jail ; 
Shall  Grecian  arts  be  truck'd  for  English  bail  ?" 
Such  heads  might  make  their  very  busto's  laugh  : 
His  daughter  starves  ;  but  Cleopatra's^  safe. 

Men,  overloaded  with  a  large  estate, 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit : 
The  rich  may  be  polite  ;  but,  oh  !  'tis  sad 
To  say  you  're  curious,  when  we  swear  your  mad. 
By  your  revenue  measure  your  expense  ; 
And  to  your  funds  and  acres  join  your  sense. 
No  man  is  bless'd  by  accident  or  giiess  ; 
True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happiness  : 
Yet  few  without  long  discipline  are  sage  ; 
And  our  youth  only  lays  up  sighs  for  age. 
But  how,  my  muse,  canst  thou  resist  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  throng. 
Thy  most  inviting  theme  ?     The  court  aftords 
Much  food  for  satire  ; — it  abounds  in  lords. 
"  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin  ?" 
One  is  j  ust  out,  and  one  as  lately  in. 
"  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  we  see  preside 
On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride  ?" 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  through  all. 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  fall. 
As  in  its  home  it  triumphs  in  high  place, 
And  frowns  a  haughty  exile  in  disgrace. 
Some  lords  it  bids  admire  their  wands  so  white, 
Which  bloom,  like  Aaron's,  to  their  ravish'd  sight  : 
.Some  lords  it  bids  resign  ;  and  turn  their  wands, 
Like  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink,  as  divers,  for  renown  ;  and  boast, 

'  A  famous  statue. 
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With  pride  inverted,  of  their  honours  lost. 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin, 
To  boast  of  merely  being  out,  or  in. 

What  numbers  here,  through  odd  ambition  strive, 
To  seem  the  most  transported  things  alive  ! 
As  if  by  joy,  desert  was  understood  ; 
And  all  the  fortunate  were  wise  and  good. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay, 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 
Completely  dress'd  by  Monteuil,'  and  grimace, 
They  take  their  birth-day  suit,  and  public  fiice  : 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  they  wear. 
Put  off  at  night,  with  Lady  Bristol's  hair. 
What  bodily  fatigue  is  half  so  bad  ? 
With  anxious  care  they  labour  to  be  glad. 

What  numbers,  here,  would  into  fame  advance, 
Conscious  of  merit,  in  the  coxcomb's  dance  ; 
The  tavern  !  park  !  a.ssembly !  ma.sk  I  and  play ! 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  ! 
That  wheel  of  fups  !  tliat  saunter  of  the  town  ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 
Fools  grin  on  fo<jl.>,  and,  stoic-like,  support, 
Without  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 
Courts  can  give  nothing,  to  the  wise  and  goo<l 
But  scorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bli.s.s,  create  : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great ; 
Fools  gaze,  and  envy ;  envy  darts  a  sting, 
Whicli  makes  a  .swain  as  wretched  as  a  king. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantrj'  and  show  ; 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gnds  !  with  mind  serene, 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  ."-ylvan  .scene  ; 
No  8j)lendid  poverty,  no  smiling  care, 
No  well-bre<l  hate,  or  .servile  grandeur,  there  : 
There  pleasing  objects  useful  thoughts  suggest , 
The  sense  is  ravi.shed,  and  the  soul  is  blest ; 
On  every  thrrn  delightful  wi.stlom  grows  ; 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instniction  (lows. 
But  some,  untaught,  o'crlic.nr  (i.c  v.!iiMp'iiii_'  n!" 
In  spite  of  sacretl  leisur. . 
Nor  shoots  up  folly  to  a  ii 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-room. 

'  A  f»niou'  'iillor. 
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The  squire  is  proud  to  see  his  coursers  strain, 
Or  well-breathed  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 
Say,  dear  Hippolitus  (whose  drink  is  ale, 
Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale. 
Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  smack. 
And  friend  received  with  thumps  upon  the  back), 
When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  mound, 
And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  tainted  gi'ound, 
Is  that  thy  praise  ?   Let  Ringwood's  fame  alone  ; 
Just  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  owa  ; 
Nor  envies,  when  a  gipsy  you  commit, 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit ; 
When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said. 
And  then  a^k  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made. 

Here  breathe,  my  muse  !  and  then  thy  task  renew : 
Ten  thousand  fools  unsung  are  still  in  view. 
Fewer  lay-atheists  made  by  church  debates  ; 
Fewer  gi-eat  beggars  famed  for  large  estates  ; 
Ladies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind  ; 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankhid ; 
Fewer  grave  lords,  to  Scrope^  discreetly  bend  ; 
And  fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

Is  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein, 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  with  his  strain, 
At  Bath,  in  summer,  chants  the  reigning  lass. 
And  sweetly  whistles,  as  the  waters  pass  ? 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup, 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up  ? 
Is  there,  whom  his  tenth  epic  mounts  to  fame  ? 
Such,  and  such  only,  might  exhaust  my  theme  : 
Nor  would  these  hereos  of  the  task  be  glad  ; 
For  who  can  WTite  so  fast  as  men  nm  mad  I 


Mt  muse,  proceed,  and  reach  thy  destined  end  ; 
Though  toils  and  danger  the  bold  task  attend. 
Heroes  and  gods  make  other  poems  fine  ; 
Plain  satire  calls  for  sense  in  every  line  : 
Then,  to  what  swarms  thy  faults  I  dare  expose  ' 
All  friends  to  vice  and  folly  are  thy  foes. 
When  such  tlie  foe,  a  war  eternal  wage  ; 
'Tis  most  ill-nature  to  repress  thy  rage : 
And  if  these  strains  some  nobler  muse  excite, 

'  A  money-ItnJer. 
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I'll  glory  in  the  verse  I  did  not  ^vrite. 

So  weak  are  human  kind  by  nature  made, 
Or  to  such  weaknc'^s  by  tlieir  vice  betrayed, 
Almighty  vanity  I  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 
Thou,  like  the  sun,  all  colours  dost  contain, 
Varj'ing,  like  rays  of  light,  on  drops  of  rain. 
For  every  soul  finds  reasons  to  be  proud, 
Though  iiissed  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd. 

Warm  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  and  renown, 
Hippolitu.s*  demands  the  sylvan  crown  ; 
But  Florio's  fame,  the  product  of  a  shower. 
Grows  in  iiis  garden,  an  illustrious  flower  ! 
Why  teems  the  earth  ?   \\  by  melt  the  vernal  skies  ? 
Why  shine.s  the  sun  /    To  make  Paid  Diack  ^  rise. 
From  morn  to  night  has  Florio  gazing  stood, 
And  wondered  how  the  gods  could  be  so  good  ; 
What  shape  !  whatlnie!  was  ever  nymph  so  fair ! 
lie  diites  !  he  dies  !  he  too  is  n'oted  there. 
0  .solid  bliss  I  which  nothing  can  destroy, 
E.xcept  a  cat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
In  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wake.s  next  day  a  mo.st  inglorious  wight ; 
The  tulip's  dead  !    See  thy  fair  si.ster's  fate, 
0  C !  and  be  kind  ere  'tis  too  late. 

Nor  arc  those  enemies  I  mentioned,  all  ; 
Beware,  0  florist,  thy  ambition's  fall. 
\  friend  of  mine  indulged  tliis  noble  flame  ; 
A  quaker  sen'cd  him,  .\ilam  wa.s  liis  name  I 
To  one  loved  ttdip  oft  the  master  went, 
Hung  o'er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  .spent ; 
But  came,  and  mi.sse<l  it,  one  ill-fated  hour: 
Ileragcdl  he  roared!  "  What  demon  cropped  my  flower  T' 
Serene,  quoth  Adam,  "Lo!  *twa.s  cni.sh'd  liy  me  ; 
Fall'ii  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bow'dst  thy  knee." 

But  all  men  want  amu.scment ;  and  what  crime 
In  such  a  paradi.se  to  fool  their  time  / 
None  :  but  why  proud  of  this  i  to  fame  they  .soar  ; 
We  grant  they're  idle,  if  tlicy'll  ask  no  more. 

We  .smile  at  llori.st.s,  wc  despi.se  their  joy, 
.And  think  their  hearts  enamoured  of  a  toy; 
But  are  tliose  wi.scr  whom  we  most  admire, 

*  Thli  rcfrn  to  the  flnt  Mtira. 

•  The  n.imt  of  a  lulipk 
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Survey  witli  envy,  and  pursue  \vith  fire  ? 

What 's  he  who  sighs  for  v/ealth,  or  fame,  or  power  ? 

Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flower  ; 

A  short-lived  flower  ;  and  which  has  often  sprung 

From  sordid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 

With  what,  0  Codrus  !  is  thy  fancy  smit  ? 
The  flower  of  learning,  and  the  bloom  of  wit. 
Thy  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  glow, 
And  Epictetus  is  a  perfect  beau. 
How  fit  for  thee  !  bound  up  in  crimson  too, 
Gilt,  and,  like  them,  devoted  to  the  view ! 
Thy  books  are  furniture.    jMethinks  'tis  hard 
That  science  should  be  purchased  by  the  yard  ; 
And  Tonson,  turned  upholsterer,  send  home 
The  gilded  leather  to  fit  up  thy  room. 

If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  designed. 
Study 's  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind  ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 
A  chase  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game. 
If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  volume  prize. 
But  love  the  thicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 

On  buying  books  Lorenzo  long  was  bent. 
But  found  at  length  that  it  reduced  his  rent ; 
His  farms  were  flown  ;  when,  lo !  a  sale  comes  on, 
A  choice  collection  !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
He  sells  his  last ;  for  he  the  whole  will  buy ; 
Sells  even  his  house  ;  nay,  wauts  whereon  to  lie  : 
So  high  the  gen'rous  ardour  of  the  man 
For  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals  ran. 
When  terms  were  drawn,  and  brought  iiim  by  the  clerk 
Lorenzo  signed  the  bargain — with  his  mark. 
Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care. 
As  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  fair. 

Not  in  his  authors'  liveries  alone 
Is  Codrus'  erudite  ambition  shown  : 
Editions  various,  at  high  prices  bought, 
Infomr  the  world  what  Codrus  would  be  thought ; 
And  to  this  cost  another  must  succeed 
To  pay  a  sage,  who  says  that  he  can  read  ; 
Who  titles  knows,  and  indexes  has  seen  ; 
But  leaves  to  Chesterfield  what  lies  between  ; 
Of  pompous  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expense, 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense. 

0  Dorset,  whose  accomplishments  make  good 
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The  promise  of  a  long  illustrious  blood, 
In  arts  and  manners  eminently  graced, 
The  strictest  honour  !  and  the  finest  taste  ! 
Accept  this  verse  ;  if  satire  can  agree 
With  so  consummate  a  humanity. 

By  your  example  would  Hilario  mend, 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  fi  lend, 
Who,  with  the  charms  of  his  own  genius  smit, 
Conceives  all  virtues  are  comprised  in  wit  I 
But  time  his  fervent  petulance  may  cool ; 
For  tiiough  he  is  a  wit,  he  is  no  fool. 
In  time  he'll  learn  to  use,  not  waste,  his  sense  ; 
Nor  make  a  frailty  of  an  excellence. 
He  spares  nor  friend,  nor  foe ;  but  calls  to  mind. 
Like  dix)msday,  all  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 

Wliat  though  wit  tickles  i  tickling  is  unsafe, 
If  still  'tis  painfid  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ( 

Parts  may  l>e  praised,  good  nature  is  adored  ; 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  a.s  your  sword  ; 
And  never  on  the  weak  ;  or  you'll  ajipear 
•As  there  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
S<i  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set  ; 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  otfencc  is  seen  ; 
liotli  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
The  fame  men  give  is  for  the  joy  they  find  ; 
Dull  is  the  jester,  when  the  joke's  unkind. 

Since  Marcus,  doubtles.>i,  thinks  himself  a  wit, 
To  pay  my  compliment,  what  place  so  fit  / 
Ili.s  nifwt  facetious  letters'  came  to  liand. 
Which  my  first  satire  sweetly  reprimand  : 
If  that  a  just  offence  to  .Marcus  gave, 
Say,  iMarcus,  whicli  art  thou,  a  fool,  or  knave  / 
For  all  but  such  with  caution  I  f<irbore  ; 
That  thou  wast  cither,  I  ne'er  knew  before  : 
I  know  tliee  now,  l>otli  wliat  tliou  art,  and  who  ; 
No  mask  so  goo<l,  but  .Marcus  must  shine  through  : 
False  names  are  vain,  thy  lines  their  author  tell  ; 
Thy  Ijest  concealment  liad  been  writing  well : 
Hut  thou  a  brave  neglect  of  fame  has  shown, 
Uf  otljers"  fame,  great  genius  !  and  thy  own. 

'  l^ttcn  lent  to  the  anthor,  tiin>c<l  Marm^ 
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Write  on  unheeded  ;  and  tliis  maxim  l<no\v, 
The  man  who  pardons,  disa])i)oints  his  foe. 

In  maUce  to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason  ;  vain  of  being  dull ; 
When  some  home  joke  has  stung  tlieir  solemn  souls, 
In  vengeance  they  determine  to  be  fools  ; 
Through  spleen,  that  little  nature  gave,  make  less, 
Quite  zealous  in  the  way  of  lieaviness  ; 
To  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  take  ; 
And  disinherit  sons  that  are  awake. 
These,  when  their  utmost  venom  they  would  spit, 
Most  barbarously  tell  you — "  He's  a  wit." 
Poor  negroes,  thus,  to  show  their  burning  spite 
To  cacodemons,  say,  they're  merely  white. 

Lampridius,  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
Sighs  o'er  one  child  ;  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  his  grief!  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead  ; 
And  is  in  danger,  without  special  grace, 
To  rise  above  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  dunghill  breed  of  men  a  diamond  scorn, 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  grain  of  corn  ; 
Some  stupid,  plodding,  money- loving  wight. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white, 
Who  with  much  pains,  exerting  all  his  sense, 
Can  range  aright  his  sliillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 

The  booby  father  craves  a  booby  son  ; 
And  by  heaven's  blessing  thinks  himself  undone. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  fame  a  i^lea  ; 
One  learns  to  lisp  ;  another  not  to  see  ; 
Miss  Duncombe,  tottering,  catches  at  your  hand  : 
Was  ever  thing  so  pretty  born  to  stand  ? 
Whilst  these,  what  nature  gave,  disown,  through  pride. 
Others  affect  what  nature  has  denied  ; 
What  nature  has  denied,  fools  will  pursue. 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two. 

Crassus,  a  grateful  sage,  our  awe  and  sport  I 
Supports  grave  forms  ;  for  forms  the  sage  support. 
He  hems  ;  and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
"  If  yonder  clouds  withdraw  it  will  be  fair  :" 
Then  (Quotes  the  stagyrite,  to  prove  it  true  ; 
And  adds,  "  The  learn'd  delight  in  something  new." 
Is't  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  can  read, 
But  must  he  wisely  look,  and  gravely  plead  ? 
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As  far  a  formalist  from  wisdom  sits, 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits. 

These  subtle  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men, 
Tho'igh  satire  couch  them  with  her  keenest  pen) 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  face. 
To  put  off  nonsense  with  a  better  grace  : 
As  pcdlers  with  some  hero's  head  make  b-Md, 
Illustrious  mark  !  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 
What 's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclined  ? 
The  iKKly's  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 
A  niaa  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain  ; 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain  ; 
And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
Solenmity's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 
I  find  the  fool,  when  I  behold  the  screen  ; 
For  'tis  tlie  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

Hence,  Dodington,  that  ojjenness  of  heart, 
.And  just  di.sdain  for  that  poor  mimic  art ; 
Hence  (manly  i)raise  I)  that  manner  nobly  free. 
Which  all  admire,  and  I  commend,  in  thee. 

With  generous  scorn  how  oft  hast  thou  survcy'd 
Of  court  and  town  the  noonti<lc  masqiierade  ; 
Where  swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace, 
.Vnd  hide  secure  behiml  a  naked  face  ? 
Wliere  nature's  end  of  language  is  declined, 
.And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind  ; 
Whore  gen'rou.s  hcart.s  the  greatest  hazard  run, 
.And  he  who  trusts  a  brother,  is  undone? 

These  all  their  care  expend  on  outward  show 
For  wealth  and  fame  ;  for  f:iii  r-  .il  in-,  the  beau. 
Of  late  at  White'.s  was  youii  rcn  ! 

How  blank  his  look  I  how  ■!  i  his  mien  ' 

.So  hard  it  pp'Vcs  in  grief  sincere  to  feign  I 
Sunk  were  his  sj)irits  ;  f^r  his  coat  wa.s  jilain. 

Next  day  his  breast  regain'd  its  wonted  ittacc  , 
His  health  wa.s  mendt-d  with  a  silver  lace. 
,A  curious  artist,  long  inure<l  to  toils 
of  gentler  sort,  with  comb^,  and  fragrant  r.i!-». 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  sonic  god  ins] 
So  touch'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  wa 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  c([yn\\  homage  claim, 
.And  cither  sbouMer  hus  if.s  shnri'  of  fame  ; 
His  -  'i  cinceal'd  it  lies, 

Like  iipplicfl. 
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He  only  thinks  himself  (so  far  from  vaiu  !) 
Stanhope  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine. 
Whene'er,  by  seeming  chance,  he  throws  his  eye 
On  mirrors  that  reflect  his  Tyiian  dye. 
With  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  heart  ! 
But  fate  ordains  that  dearest  friends  must  part. 
In  active  measures,  brought  from  France,  he  wheels, 
And  triumphs,  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 

So  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonnair  and  gay, 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  inspired  by  fame. 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  stream. 

Morose  is  sunk  with  shame,  whene'er  surprised 
In  linen  clean,  or  peruke  undisguised. 
No  .sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear  ; 
Valued,  like  leopards,  as  their  spots  appear. 
A  famed  surtout  he  wears,  which  once  was  blue, 
And  his  foot  swims  in  a  capacious  shoe  ; 
One  day  his  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclaim  i) 
Levell'd  her  barb'rous  needle  at  his  fame  : 
But  open  force  was  vain  ;  by  night  she  went, 
And  while  he  slept,  siu-prised  the  darling  rent : 
Where  yawn'd  the  frieze  is  now  become  a  doubt ; 
And  glory,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out.  ^ 

He  scorns  Florello,  and  Florello  him  ; 
This  hates  the  filthy  creature  ;  that,  the  prim  : 
Thus,  in  each  other,  both  these  fools  despise 
Their  own  dear  selves,  with  undiscerning  eyes  ; 
Theu-  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  ; 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  tlie  same. 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tories  !  thus  it  fares  mth  you, 
When  party  rage  too  warmly  you  pursue  ; 
Then  both  club  nonsense,  and  impetuous  pride. 
And  folly  joins  whom  sentiments  divide. 
You  vent  your  .spleen,  as  monkeys,  when  they  pass, 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  glass  ; 
While  both  are  one :  and  henceforth  be  it  known, 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fools  alone. 

"But  who  art  thou  ?"  methinks  Florello  cries  ; 
"Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  wise  ?" 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  oiu:  sins  a  twitch, 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  passing  witch, 
Florello,  thou  my  monitor  shalt  be  ; 
>  MUtun. 
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I  '11  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  thee. 

0  thou  myself !  abroad  our  counsels  roam, 
And,  like  ill  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home  : 
Thou  too  art  wounded  witli  the  common  dart, 
And  love  of  fame  lies  tlirobhing  at  thy  heart ; 
And  what  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  cliose  / 
Know,  fame  and  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time? 
While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past ; 

1  'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse,  than  the  last : 
What  then  is  to  be  done  I    Be  wise  with  speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

And  what  so  foolish  as  the  chance  of  fame  i 
Dow  vain  the  prize  !  how  impotent  our  aim  ! 
For  what  are  men  who  gra<;p  at  praise  sublime. 
But  bubbles  on  the  rajiid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise,  and  fall,  that  swell,  and  are  no  more. 
Born,  and  forgnt,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour  ? 

SATIRE  III. 
TO  TUB  RIODT  nONOCBABLE  MB  DODCIGTOX. 

Lo.vo,  Dodington,  in  debt,  I  long  have  sought 
To  ease  the  burden  of  my  grateful  thouglit ; 
And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see  ; 
Grant  him  two  favours,  and  he'll  a.sk  for  three  : 
For  whose  the  present  glory,  or  the  gain  ? 
You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain. 
You  love  and  feel  the  iwet's  .sacred  flame, 
And  know  the  ba'iis  of  a  solid  fame  ; 
Though  prone  to  like,  yet  cautious  to  commend, 
You  rca*!  with  all  the  malice  of  a  friend  ; 
Nor  favour  my  attempts  that  way  alone, 
But,  more  to  raise  my  verse,  conceal  your  own. 

An  ill-time  1  modesty  I  turn  ages  o'er. 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  examjilcs  more  t 
Ilcr  learning,  and  her  genius  too,  decays. 
And  dark  and  cold  are  her  dcclinirig  days  ; 
As  if  men  now  were  of  another  cast. 
They  moanly  live  on  alms  of  apes  past. 
Men  .still  are  men  ;  and  they  who  boldly  dare, 
Shall  triiunph  o'er  the  sons  of  coM  despair  ; 
Ur,  if  they  fail,  they  justly  .still  take  jdace 
Of  such  who  uin  in  debt  fur  their  disgrace  ; 
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Who  borrow  much,  then  faMy  make  it  known, 
And  damn  it  with  improvements  of  their  own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what's  old 
New  cast  with  care,  and  in  no  borrow'd  mould  ; 
Late  times  the  verse  may  read,  if  these  refuse  ; 
And  from  sour  critics  vindicate  the  muse. 

"  Your  work  is  long,"  the  critics  cry.    'Tis  true. 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  fools  like  you  : 
Shorten  my  labour,  if  its  length  you  blame  ; 
For,  grow  but  wise,  you  rob  me  of  my  game  ; 
As  hunted  hags,  who,  while  the  dogs  pursue. 
Renounce  their  four  legs,  and  start  up  on  two. 

Like  the  bold  bu-d  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Tliat  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile, 
Will  I  enjoy  (dread  feast !)  the  critic's  rage, 
And  with  the  fell  destroyer  feed  my  page. 
For  what  ambitious  fools  are  more  to  blame, 
Than  those  who  thunder  in  the  critic's  name  ? 
Good  authors  damn'd,  have  their  revenge  in  this, 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  miss. 

Balbutius,  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak, 
Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak, 
As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  boding,  cries, 
"  Ten  thousand  worlds  for  the  tluree  unities  !" 
Ye  doctors  sage,  wdio  through  Parnassus  teach, 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  you  preach. 

One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates  ;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night : 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage, 
An  author's  principles,  or  parentage  ; 
Since  his  great  ancestors  in  Flanders  fell. 
The  poem  doubtless  must  be  written  well. 
Another  judges  by  the  wi-iter's  look  ; 
Another  judges,  for  he  bought  tlie  book  ; 
Some  judge,  their  knack  of  judging  wrong  to  keep  ; 
Some  judge,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  sleep. 

Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim. 
To  gain  themselves,  nor  give  the  writer,  fame. 
The  veiy  best  ambitiously  advise. 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pass  for  wise. 

Critics  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  aud  augment  the  state  ; 
Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  fry 
Burn,  hiss,  and  bounce,  waste  paper,  stink,  and  die. 
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Rail  on,  my  friends  !  what  more  my  verse  can  crown 
Tiiaii  Coniptou's  smile,  ami  your  obliging  frowu  ? 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste  : 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame  ;  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay, 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fniit^  of  May  ; 
Their  various  cares  in  one  gieat  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is — to  dine. 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast ; 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a  week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare  ; 
In  those  choice  Ixjoks  their  i)anegyric3  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  liunger  feed. 
If  man  by  feeding  well  commences  great, 
.Much  more  the  wurm  to  whom  tliat  man  is  meat. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim, 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  jiilferers  of  fame  : 
Their  front  supplies  what  their  ambition  lacks  ; 
They  know  a  thousand  lords,  behind  their  backs. 
Cottil  is  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer, 
When  turn'd  away,  with  a  familiar  leer  ; 
And  Harvey's  eyes,  unmercifully  keen, 
Have  niurderd  fops,  liy  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen. 
Niger  adojits  stray  libels  ;  wisely  jirone 
To  covet  fchanic  still  irreator  than  liis  own. 
;\l)sence  of  mind  Brabantio  turns  to  fame, 
I-earns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  his  brother's  name  ; 
I  la-s  Words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disonier  set, 
And  tiikes  a  metnuramlum  to  forget. 
Thus  vain,  not  knowing  what  adorns,  or  blots, 
Men  forge  the  patents,  that  create  Ihem  sots. 

As  love  of  pleasure  into  ])ain  betrays, 
So  most  grow  in'amous  thnuiih  love  of  praise. 
Hut  whence  fr  ]>ruisc  can  such  an  ardour  rise, 
\\  hrri  tliii>c,  who  brine  that  incense,  we  de.'<]>ise  / 
r.,r  s  .'i  tin;  vanity  of  great  and  small, 
('•■ct'iiil.t  >,'i(s  round,  and  all  men  laugh  at  all. 

N'T  c;iti  iv'n  .Katire  lilanic  them  ;  for,  'tis  true, 
Thev  have  moat  ani)>le  caiLsc  for  what  they  do. 
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0  fruitful  Britain  !  doubtless  thou  wast  meant 
A  nurse  of  fools,  to  stock  the  continent. 
Though  Phoebus  and  the  Nine  for  ever  mow, 
Rank  folly  underneath  tlie  scythe  will  grow. 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still. 
Till  I  surjiass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill ; 

A  Welsh  descent,  which  well-paid  heralds  damn  , 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutchman's  epigram. 
When,  cloy'd,  in  fury  I  throw  down  my  pen, 
In  comes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  write  again. 

See  Tityrus,  with  merriment  possess'd. 
Is  burst  with  laughter,  ere  he  hears  the  jest : 
What  need  he  stay  !  for  when  the  joke  is  o'er. 
His  teeth  will  be  no  whiter  than  before. 
Is  there  of  these,  ye  fair  !  so  great  a  dearth, 
That  you  need  purchase  monkeys  for  your  mirth  ? 

Some,  vain  of  paintings,  bid  the  world  admire  ; 
Of  houses  some  ;  nay,  houses  that  they  hire  ; 
Some  (perfect  wisdom  !)  of  a  beauteous  wife  ; 
And  boast,  like  Cordeliers,  a  scourge  for  life. 

Sometimes,  through  pride,  the  sexes  change  theii 
airs  ; 
My  lord  has  vapours,  and  my  lady  swears  ; 
Then,  stranger  still !  on  turning  of  the  wind. 
My  lord  wears  breeches,  and  my  lady's  kind. 

To  show  the  strength,  and  infamy  of  pride, 
By  all  'tis  follow'd,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  numbers  are  there,  which  at  once  pursue 
Praise,  and  the  glory  to  contemn  it,  too  ! 
Viucenna  knows  self-praise  betrays  to  shame. 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame  ; 
Makes  his  approach  in  modesty's  disguise, 
To  win  applause  ;  and  takes  it  by  surprise. 
"  To  err,"  says  he,  "  in  small  things  is  my  fate." 
You  know  your  answer,  he 's  exact  in  great. 
"  My  style,"  says  he,  "  is  rude  and  full  of  faults." 
But  oh  !  what  sense  !  what  energy  of  thoughts  1 
That  he  wants  algebra,  he  must  confess ; 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arras  success. 
"  Ah  ;  that 's  a  hit  indeed,"  Vincenna  cries  ; 
"  But  who  in  heat  of  blood  was  ever  wise  ? 

1  own,  'twas  wrong,  whe)i  thousands  call'd  me  back 
To  make  that  liopeless,  ill-advised,  attack  ; 

All  say,  'twas  madness  ;  nor  dare  I  deny  ; 
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Sure  never  fool  so  well  deserved  to  die." 
Could  tills  deceive  in  others,  to  be  free, 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna,  could  deceive  in  thee  ; 
Whose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  tlij  tongue, 
So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  tliee  wrong. 
Thou  on  one  sleeve  wilt  thy  revenues  wear  : 
And  haunt  the  court,  without  a  prospect  there. 
Are  these  expedients  for  renown  ?    Confess 
Thy  little  self,  tliat  I  may  scorn  thee  less. 

Be  wise,  Vincenna,  and  the  court  forsake  ; 
Our  fortunes  there,  nor  thou,  nor  I,  shall  make. 
Ev'n  men  of  merit,  ere  tlieir  point  they  gain, 
In  hardy  service  make  a  long  camiiaign  ; 
Most  manfully  besiege  their  patron's  gate. 
And  oft  repulsed,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painful  art,  and  application  warm. 
And  take,  at  la.>t,  some  little  pljice  by  storm  : 
Enough  to  keep  two  shoes  on  Sunday  clean, 
And  starve  upon  discreetly,  in  Sheer  Lane. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford  ; 
Then  stane  without  the  favour  of  my  lord. 
'Tis  true,  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer  ; 
But  often,  ev'n  in  doing  right,  they  err : 
From  caprice,  not  from  choice,  their  favours  come  ; 
They  give,  but  tliink  it  toil  to  know  to  whoiu  : 
The  man  that's  ncare-st,  yawning,  they  advance  : 
'Tis  inhumanity  to  bless  by  chance. 
If  merit  sue.s,  and  greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  both. 

I  grant  at  court,  Philander,  at  his  need, 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife)  finds  friends  indeed. 
Of  every  charm  and  virtue  she's  jio.sscss'd  : 
Piiilandcr  !  thou  art  exquisitely  blest ; 
The  public  envy !     Now  then, 'tis  allow'd,     . 
The  man  is  found,  who  may  be  justly  proud  : 
But,  sec  !  how  sickly  his  ambition's  taste  ! 
Ambition  feeds  on  tra.sh,  and  loathas  a  feast ; 
For,  lo  !  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid, 
In  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 

Stimc  nymphs  .veil  reputation  ;  others  buy ; 
And  love  a  market  wlicrc  the  rates  run  \\\u,U: 
Italian  music's  sweet,  iKJcause  'tis  dear ; 
Their  vanity  is  tickled,  not  their  car  : 
Their  tastes  would  lesbcn,  if  the  prices  fell, 
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And  Shakespeare's  wretched  stuff  do  quite  as  well ; 
Away  the  disenchanted  fair  would  throng, 
And  own  tliat  English  is  their  mother  tongue. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  tastes  refine, 
Imported  nymphs  our  peeresses  outshine  ; 
While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Philomels  are  gay ; 
For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fentastic  scene  ! 
The  legislature  join'd  with  Drury  Lane  ! 
When  Britain  calls,  the  embroider'd  patriots  run, 
And  serve  their  country— if  the  dance  is  done. 
"  Are  we  not  then  allow'd  to  be  polite?" 
Yes,  doubtless  ;  but  first  set  your  notions  right. 
Worth,  of  politeness  is  the  needful  ground  ; 
Where  that  is  wanting,  this  can  ne'er  be  found. 
Triflers  not  e'en  in  trifles  can  excel ; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  M-ell. 

Great,  chosen  prophet !  For  these  latter  days, 
To  turn  a  willing  world  from  rigliteous  ways  ! 
Well,  Heydegger,  dost  thou  thy  master  serve  ; 
Well  has  he  seen  his  servant  should  not  starve. 
Thou  to  his  name  hast  splendid  temples  raised  ; 
In  various  forms  of  worship  seen  him  praised, 
Gaudy  devotion,  lilce  a  Roman,  shown. 
And  sung  sweet  anthems  in  a  tongue  unknown. 
Inferior  ofi''rings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid,  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice  ; 
Thy  sacrifice  supreme,  a  hundred  maids  ! 
That  solemn  rite  of  midniglit  masquerades ! 
Thou  smilest,  well  pleased  with  the  converted  land. 
To  see  the  fifty  churches  at  a  stand. 
And  that  thy  minister  may  never  fail. 
But  what  thy  hand  has  planted  still  prevail, 
Of  minor  prophets  a  succession  sure 
The  propagation  of  thy  zeal  secure. 

See  commons,  peers,  and  ministers  of  state. 
In  solemn  council  met,  and  deep  debate  I 
What  godlike  enterprise  is  taking  birth  .? 
What  wonder  opens  on  the  expecting  earth? 
'Tis  done  !  with  loud  applause  the  council  rings  ! 
Fix'd  is  the  fate  of  apes  and  fiddle-strings  ! 

Though  bold  these  truths,  thou,  muse,  with  truths 
like  these. 
Wilt  none  oifend,  whom  'tis  a  praise  to  please  : 
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Let  others  flatter  to  be  flatter'd,  thou, 
Like  jtist  tribunals,  bend  arj  awful  brow. 
How  terrible  it  were  to  common  sense, 
To  wTite  a  satire,  which  gave  none  offence  I 
And,  since  from  life  I  take  the  draughts  you  see. 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  nie  / 
The  fool,  and  knave,  'tis  plorious  to  ofTend, 
.\nd  trodlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend  ; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads  fall, 
K  reaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

How  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price  ! 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice. 
If  blest  with  iiliant,  though  but  slender,  sense, 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  real  impudence  : 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  easy  grace, 
A  curse  within,  a  smile  upon  his  face  ; 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wife, 
Are  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  ; 
Genius  and  virtue  they  will  .soon  defeat, 
And  lodge  you  in  the  bosom  of  the  great. 
To  merit,  is  but  to  provide  a  pain 
For  men's  refasing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 

May,  Do<lington,  this  maxim  fail  in  you, 
Whom  my  presaging  thoughts  aln  a<ly  view 
liy  Walpole's  conduct  fired,  and  friendship  grace<l, 
Still  higiier  in  your  jirincc's  favi'ur  placed  : 
And  lending,  here,  those  awful  councils  aid. 
Which  you  abroad,  with  such  success  obcy'd  : 
Hear  this  from  one,  who  holds  your  friendship  dear  ; 
\V  hat  most  we  wish,  with  ease  we  fancy  near. 


TO  THE  RIOnT  nOXOrilAnLE  SIR  BPIXCn  COMrTOX. 

Kou.in  some  fair  tree  the  ambitiou.s  wootibine  grows, 
And  breathes  her  sweets  on  the  sui)porting  boughs  ; 
So  fiwcct  the  verse,  the  ambitious  verse,  should  be, 
(0  !  imrdon  mine")  that  hoi>es  Kui)()ort  from  thee  ; 
Thee,  Compton,  l>om  o'er  .senates  to  preside. 
Their  dignity  to  raise,  their  councils  guide  ; 
Deep  to  decern,  and  widely  to  survey. 
And  kingdom.V  fates,  without  ambition,  weigh  ; 
Of  distant  virtues  nice  cxtrcnifs  to  blend, 
The  cr"W-  '■:  nvfrter,  and  the  people's  friend  : 
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Nor  dost  thou  scorn,  amid  sublimer  vievrs, 

To  listen  to  the  labours  of  the  muse  ; 

Thy  smiles  protect  her,  while  thy  talents  fire. 

And  'tis  but  half  thy  glory  to  inspire. 

Vex'd  at  a  public  fame,  so  justly  won. 

The  jealous  Chrera^s  is  with  spleen  undone  ; 

Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown. 

Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown  ; 

All  schemes  he  knows,  and,  knowing,  all  improves, 

Though  Britain's  thankless,  still  this  patriot  loves : 

But  patriots  differ  ;  some  may  shed  their  blood. 

He  drinks  his  coffee,  for  the  public  good  ; 

Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 

What  storms,  or  sunshine,  Providence  decrees  ; 

Knows,  for  each  day,  the  weather  of  our  fate  ; 

A  quid  nunc  is  an  almanac  of  state. 

Yon  smile,  and  think  this  statesman  void  of  u.-e  ; 
Why  may  not  time  his  secret  worth  produce  l 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Castanian  nut, 
Since  steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  put ; 
Since  half  the  senate  not  content  can  say. 
Geese  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  betray. 

What  makes  him  model  realms,  and  counsel  kings  ? 
An  incapacity  for  smaller  things : 
Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  his  own  estate, 
And  thence  has  undertaken  Europe's  fate. 

Gehenno  leaves  the  realm  to  Chreme's  skill. 
And  boldly  claims  a  province  liigher  still : 
To  raise  a  name,  the  ambitious  boy  has  got, 
At  once,  a  Bible,  and  a  shoulder-knot ; 
Deep  in  the  secret,  he  looks  through  the  whole. 
And  pities  the  dull  rogue  that  saves  his  soul ; 
To  talk  with  rev'rence  you  must  take  good  heed, 
Nor  shock  his  tender  reason  with  the  creed  : 
Howe'er  well  bred,  in  public  he  comi)lies, 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison,  good  estates  are  bad 
For  this  disease  ;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  not  attainders  brought  unhoped  relief. 
And  falling  stocks  quite  cured  an  unbelief  i 
While  the  sun  shines,  Blunt  talks  with  wondrous  furce  ; 
But  thunder  mars  small  beer,  and  weak  discouriu 
Such  useful  instruments  the  weather  show, 
Just  as  their  mercury  is  high  or  low ; 
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Healtli  cJiiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark  ; 

A  fever  argiies  better  than  a  Clarke  : 

Let  but  the  logic  in  his  pulse  decay, 

The  Grecian  he  '11  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray ; 

While  Collins  mounis,  with  an  unfeigned  zeal, 

The  apostate  youth,  who  reasoned  once  so  well. 

Collins,  who  makes  so  merry  with  the  creed, 
He  almost  thinks  he  disbelieves  indeed  ; 
But  only  thinks  so  ;  to  give  both  their  due, 
Satan,  and  he,  believe,  and  tremble  too. 
Of  some  for  glory  such  the  boundless  rage. 
That  they're  the  blackest  scandal  of  their  age. 

Narcissus  the  Tartarean  club  disclaims; 
Nay,  a  free-mason,  witii  some  terror,  names  ; 
Omits  no  duty ;  nor  can  envy  say. 
He  missed,  these  many  years,  the  church,  or  play: 
He  makes  no  noise  in  jiarliament,  'tis  tnie  ; 
But  pays  his  debts,  and  visit,  when  'tis  due  ; 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean, 
And  then,  he  can  out-bow  the  bowing  dean  ; 
A  smile  eternal  on  his  lip  he  wears, 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  wortldcss  shares. 
In  gay  fatigues,  this  most  undaunted  chief, 
Patient  of  idleness  beyond  l>elief, 
Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his  face, 
For  ornament,  iti  ev'ry  imblic  place  ; 
As  sure  a.s  cards,  he  to  the  a.'^stnibly  comes, 
And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rnoms  : 
^\  hen  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free. 
And,  juine<l  to  two,  he  fails  nut— to  make  three : 
Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race  ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

To  deck  my  list,  by  nature  were  designed 
Such  shining  ex]ilctives  of  human  kind, 
Who  want,  while  through  blank  life  they  dream  along, 
Sense  to  l)c  right,  and  ]>a.«sion  to  l»e  wrong. 

To  c>unter]>oise  this  hero  of  tiic  mo<Ic, 
Some  f'T  renown  are  singidar  and  odd  ; 
What  otiier  men  dislike,  is  sure  to  ])lea.<<e, 
Of  all  nmnkinrl,  these  dear  nntiiMHles  ; 
Through  jiridc,  not  malice,  tliey  nin  counter  still, 
Atid  birthdays  are  their  days  of  drewing  ill. 
Arbiithnut  is  a  f<Mi|,  atid  Foe  a  sage, 
Sedly  will  fright  yon,  K engnije  ;  ' 
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By  nature  streams  rim  backward,  flame  descends, 
Stones  mount,  and  Sussex  is  the  worst  of  friends  ; 
They  take  their  rest  by  day,  and  wake  by  night, 
And  blush,  if  you  surprise  them  in  the  right ; 
If  they  by  cliance  bhu-t  out,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Queensberiy  is  fair. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  fool  in  fashion,  but  a  fool  that's  out. 
His  passion  for  absurdity's  so  strong. 
He  cannot  bear  a  rival  in  the  wrong  ; 
Though  wrong  the  mode,  comply ;  more  sense  is  shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies,  than  your  own. 
If  what  is  out  of  fashion  most  you  prize, 
Methinks  you  should  endeavour  to  be  wise. 
But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloane,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time  ? 
His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  fancies. 
His  daughter's  portion  a  rich  shell  enhances, 
And  Ashmole's  baby-house,  is,  in  his  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru  ! 
How  his  eyes  languish  !  how  his  thoughts  adore 
That  painted  coat,  wliicb  Joseph  never  wore  ! 
He  shows,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin. 
That  touched  the  ruff,  that  touched  Queen  Bess's  chin 

"  Since  that  great  dearth  our  chronicles  deplore. 
Since  that  great  plague  that  swept  as  many  more, 
Was  ever  year  unblest  as  this  ?"  he  '11  cry, 
"  It  has  not  brought  us  one  new  butterfly  !" 
In  times  that  suffer  such  learned  men  as  these, 
Unhappy  Jersey  !  how  came  you  to  please  I 

Not  gaudy  butterthes  are  Lico's  game  ; 
But,  in  effect,  his  chase  is  much  the  same  ; 
Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great, 
Stanch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate  : 
Where'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  Lico,  or  their  shadows,  lag  behind  ; 
He  sets  them  siure,  where'er  their  lordships  run, 
Close  at  their  elbows,  as  a  morning  dun  ; 
As  if  their  grandeur,  by  contagion,  wrought, 
And  fame  was,  like  a  fever,  to  be  caught : 
But  after  seven  years'  dance,  from  place  to  place 
The  Panel  jg  mope  familiar  with  his  grace. 

Who  'd  be  a  cnitch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer  ; 

1  A  Danish  dog  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
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Or  living  pendant  dangling  at  his  ear, 

For  ever  whisp'ring  secrets,  which  were  blown 

For  months  before,  by  trumpets,  thrcu£.'h  the  town  ? 

Who'd  be  a  glass,  with  flattering  grimace, 

Still  to  reflect  the  temper  of  his  face  ; 

Or  happy  pin  to  stick  upon  his  sleeve, 

When  my  lord 's  gracious,  and  vouchsiifes  it  leave 

Or  cushion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  please 

To  loll,  or  thump  it,  for  his  better  ea.>-c  ; 

Or  a  vile  butt,  for  noon,  or  night,  bespoke, 

When  the  peer  rashly  swears  he  '11  club  his  joke  ? 

Who'd  shake  with  laughter,  though  he  could  not  find 

His  lordship's  jest ;  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind, 

For  blessings  to  the  gods  profoundly  bow, 

That  can  cry,  chimney  sweep,  or  drive  a  plough  ? 

With  terms  like  these,  how  mean  the  tril>e  that  close  ! 

Scarce  meaner  they,  who  terms  like  these,  impose. 

But  wiiat's  the  tribe  most  likely  to  comply  / 
The  men  of  ink,  or  ancient  authors  lie  ; 
The  writing  tribe,  who  shameless  auctions  hold 
Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  bo  sold  : 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  most, 
With  deathless  fame,  their  everlasting  lx)ast: 
For  fame  no  cully  niakes  so  much  her  jest. 
As  her  old  constant  spark,  the  bard  profess'd. 
"  Boyle  shines  in  council,  Mordaunt  in  the  tiglit, 
Pelham  's  magnificent ;  but  I  can  write. 
And  what  t)  my  great  soul  like  glory  dear  /" 
Till  some  god  whisp^ers  in  his  tingling  ear, 
That  fame's  iinwiiolesoine  taken  without  meat, 
And  life  is  best  stistaine<l  by  what  is  eat : 
Grown  lean,  and  wis-e,  he  curses  what  he  writ, 
And  wislies  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wit. 

Ah  !  what  avails  it,  when  his  dinner's  lost, 
That  his  triunipliant  name  adorns  a  ]K^)st  ? 
Or  that  his  shinin.,'  page  (provoking  fate  I) 
Defends  sirluins,  wiiich  sons  of  dulness  eat  / 

What  foe  to  verse  without  compa'ision  hears. 
What  cniel  prose-man  can  refrain  from  tears, 
When  the  poor  muse,  f«r  less  than  half  a  crown, 
A  prostitute  on  every  bulk  in  t<jwn. 
With  other  meanness  done,  though  not  in  print, 
Clubs  credit  for  fJeneva  in  the  mint/ 
Ye  bards  !  why  will  you  sing,  though  uninspired  ? 
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Ye  Ijard.s !  why  will  you  starve,  to  be  admired  ? 
Defunct  by  Phoebus'  laws,  beyond  redress, 
Why  will  your  spectres  haunt  the  friglited  press  ? 
Bad  metre,  that  excrescence  of  the  head. 
Like  hair,  will  sprout,  altliough  the  poet's  dead. 

All  other  trades  demand,  verse  makers  beg ; 
A  dedication  is  a  wooden  leg  ; 
A  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumper's  fashion, 
Exposes  borrow'd  brats  to  move  compassion. 
Though  such  myself,  vile  bards  I  discommend  ; 
Nay  more,  though  gentle  Damon  is  my  friend. 
"  Is't  then  a  crime  to  write  ?"— If  talent  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear : 
For  some,  though  few,  there  are  large-minded  men, 
AA'ho  watch  unseen  the  labours  of  the  pen  ; 
"Who  know  the  muse's  worth,  and  therefore  court, 
Their  deeds  her  theme,  their  bounty  her  support ; 
Who  serve,  unask'd,  the  least  pretence  to  wit ; 
JNIy  sole  excuse,  alas  !  for  having  writ. 
Argyll  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore  ; 
And  Dorset  smiles,  if  Phoebus  smiled  before  ; 
Pembroke  in  years  the  long-loved  arts  admires, 
And  Henrietta  like  a  muse  inspires. 

But,  ah  !  not  inspiration  can  obtain 
That  fame,  which  poets  languish  for  in  vain. 
How  mad  their  aim,  who  thirst  for  glory,  strive 
To  gi'asp,  what  no  man  can  possess  alive  ! 
Fame 's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place 
(0  late  reversion  !)  at  their  own  decease. 
This  truth  sagacious  Lintot  knows  so  well. 
He  starves  his  authors,  that  their  works  may  sell. 

That  fame  is  wealtli,  fantastic  poets  cry ; 
That  wealth  is  fame,  another  clan  reply ; 
Who  know  no  guilt,  no  scandal,  but  in  rags  ; 
And  swell  in  just  proportion  to  their  bags. 
Nor  only  the  low-born,  deform'd,  and  old. 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold  ; 
The  first  young  lord,  which  in  the  jMall  you  meet, 
Shall  match  the  veriest  huncks  in  Lombard  Street, 
From  rescued  candles'  ends,  wiio  raised  a  sum, 
And  starves  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plumb. 
A  beardless  miser  !  'tis  a  guilt  unknown 
To  former  times,  a  scandal  all  our  own. 

Of  ardent  lovers,  the  true  modern  band 
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Will  mortgage  Celia  to  redeem  tlieir  land. 
For  love,  young,  noble,  ricii  Castalio  dies  : 
Name  but  the  fair,  love  swells  into  bis  eyes. 
Divine  Moniniia,  thy  foud  feai^s  lay  down  ; 
No  rival  can  jirevail, — but  half  a  crown. 

He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  convey'd, 
Not  fur  the  poor  he  has  relieved,  but  made  : 
Not  such  ambition  his  great  fathers  fired, 
^^'llen  IJarry  conquer'd,  and  half  France  expired  : 
He 'd  be  a  slave,  a  pimp,  a  dig,  for  gain : 
Nay,  a  dull  sheriff,  for  his  golden  chain. 

"  Who'd  be  a  slave  i"  the  gallant  colonel  cries, 
While  love  of  glory  sparkles  from  his  eyes : 
To  deathless  fame  he  loudly  pleads  his  right, — 
Just  is  his  title,— for  he  will  not  fight : 
All  soldiers  valour,  all  divines  have  grace, 
As  maids  of  honour  beauty,— I'y  their  place  : 
But,  when  indulging  on  the  la^~t  campaign. 
His  lofty  terms  climb  o'er  the  hills  of  slain  ; 
He  gives  the  foes  he  slew,  at  each  vain  word, 
A  sweet  revenge,  and  half  absolves  his  sword. 

Of  b<jasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid  : 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserved  enjoy ; 
Who  strive  to  gra'^p  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy: 
'Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree  ; 
But  if  yoii  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  free. 

Were  there  no  tongue  to  speak  tliem  but  his  own, 
Augustus'  deeds  in  arms  had  ne'er  been  known 
Augustus'  deeds  !  if  that  ambiguous  name 
Confounds  my  reader,  and  misguides  his  aim, 
Such  is  the  prince's  worth,  of  whom  I  speak. 
The  Roman  would  not  blush  at  the  mistake. 
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0  fairest  of  creation  1  lait  and  beat 
Of  all  Go<l's  work*!  Creature  In  whom  exreU'd 
Whatever  can  to  tiiiM,  or  tliou(;ht,  b«  form'd 
ndy,  divine,  Kood,  amiable,  or  iwect  I 
now  art  thou  lo«t ! miltok. 

Nor  reigns  ambition  in  bold  man  alone  ; 
Soft  female  hearts  the  nidc  invader  own  : 
But  there,  indeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  tiiing«, 
Than  routing  armies,  and  dctlironing  kings. 
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Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair ; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye  ; 
Or,  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  sigh. 

The  sex  we  honour,  though  their  faults  we  blame  ; 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  for  such  a  fruitful  theme  : 
A  theme,  fair  Dorset !  doubly  kind  to  me, 
Since  satirising  those  is  praising  thee  ; 
Who  wouldst  not  bear,  too  modestly  refined, 
A  panegyric  of  a  grosser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughters,  much  more  fair  than  nice, 
Too  fond  of  admiration,  lose  their  price  ; 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  sight : 
As  unreserved,  and  beauteous,  as  the  sun, 
Tkrough  every  sign  of  vanity  they  run  ; 
Assemblies,  parks,  coarse  feasts  in  citj^-halls, 
Lectures,  and  trials,  plays,  committees,  balls, 
Wells,  bedlams,  executions,  Smithfield  scenes, 
And  fortune-tellers'  caves,  and  lions'  dens, 
Taverns,  exchanges,  bridewells,  drawing-rooms. 
Instalments,  pillories,  coronations,  tombs, 
Tumblers,  and  funerals,  puppet-shows,  reviews. 
Sales,  races,  rabbits,  (and  still  stranger  !)  pews. 

Clarinda's  bosom  burns,  but  burns  for  fame  ; 
And  love  lies  vanquish' d  in  a  nobler  flame  ; 
Warm  gleams  of  hope  she,  now,  dispenses  ;  then, 
Like  April  suns,  dives  into  clouds  again : 
With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms  ; 
Then,  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms  : 
'Tis,  next,  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  comjilain, 
And  to  be  taken  with  a  sudden  pain  ; 
Then,  she  starts  up,  all  ecstasy  and  bliss. 
And  is,  sweet  soul !  just  as  sincere  in  this  : 
Oh  how  she  rolls  her  charming  eyes  in  spite  ! 
And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might ! 
But,  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise, 
She  conquers  for  the  triumph,  not  the  prize. 

Zara  resembles  jEtna  crowu'd  with  snows  ; 
Without  she  freezes,  and  within  she  glows  : 
Twice  ere  the  sun  descends,  with  zeal  inspired, 
From  the  vain  converse  of  the  world  retired , 
She  reads  the  psalms  and  chapters  for  the  day, 
In — "  Cleopatra,"  or  the  last  new  play. 
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Thus  gloomy  Zara,  with  a  solemn  grace, 
Deceives  niaukind,  and  hides  behind  her  face. 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown,  is  she, 
Who,  through  good  breeding,  is  ill  company ; 
Whose  manners  will  nut  let  her  laruui  cease, 
Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy,  when  at  jieace  ; 
To  find  you  news,  who  racks  her  subtle  head, 
And  vows — that  her  great-grandfather  is  dead. 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear. 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn — to  hear  : 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies  ; 
That  shows,  or  makes,  yuu  both  polite  and  wise. 

Xantippe  cries,  "  Let  nymphs,  who  nought  can  say. 
Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day ; 
And  let  the  guilty  wife  her  guilt  confess. 
By  tame  behaviour,  and  a  soft  address  ;" 
Through  virtue,  she  refuses  to  comply 
W  ith  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  ; 
Through  wisdom,  she  refuses  to  submit 
To  wisdom's  rules,  and  raves  to  prove  her  wit, 
Then,  her  unblemLsIi'd  honour  t>)  maintain. 
Rejects  her  luLsbaud's  kindness  with  disdain  ; 
But  if,  by  chance,  an  ill-adapted  word 
Drops  from  the  lip  of  her  unwaij  lord, 
Her  darling  china,  in  a  whirlwind  sent, 
Just  intiniate.s  the  lady's  di>contcnt. 

Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame  ; 
But  keen  Xantippe,  .sajrning  buiTow'd  flame. 
Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  liglitnings  jday, 
O'er  cooling  gruel,  and  c<jmi)Osing  tea : 
Nor  rests  by  night,  but,  more  sincere  than  nice, 
She  shakes  the  curtains  witli  her  kind  advice  : 
Doubly,  like  echo,  souu'l  is  lier  delight, 
And  the  la.st  wurd  is  her  eternal  right. 
Is't  not  enough  jilagucs,  wars,  and  famines,  rise 
To  lash  our  crimes,  but  must  our  wives  bo  wi.sc  / 

Famine,  plague,  war,  and  an  unnumber'd  throng 
Of  guilt-aven;,'ing  ills,  t"  man  U'long  : 
What  black,  what  cea.selcs.s  cares  besiege  our  slate  ! 
What  strokes  wo  feel  from  fancy,  and  from  fate  ! 
If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow  ; 
We  make  mi-sfortuncs  ;  suicides  in  woe. 
Sui)ertluous  aid  !  unnecessary  skill ! 
Is  nature  Lickward  to  torment,  or  kill  / 
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How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight,  bell, 
(That  iron  tongue  of  death  !)  with  solemn  knell, 
On  folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  oui*  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 

home ! 
Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread. 
Few  know  so  many  friends  alive,  as  dead. 
Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  up-hill  chase 
We  press  coy  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace  ; 
Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek. 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week  : 
Our  very  joys  are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  and  fierce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toil  ? 
But  one  ;  a  female  friend's  endearing  smile  ; 
A  tender  smile,  our  sorrows'  only  balm, 
And,  in  life's  tempest,  the  sad  sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigh, 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eye  ; 
Victorious  tenderness  !  it  all  o'ercame. 
Husbands  look'd  mild,  and  savages  grew  tame. 

The  sylvan  race  our  active  nymphs  pursue  ; 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view  : 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete  ; 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five  barr'd  gate  ; 
While  fair  Miss  Charles  to  toilets  is  confined, 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barb'rous  sun  and  vnnd. 
Some  nymphs  afl'ect  a  more  heroic  Ijreed, 
And  volt  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed  ; 
Command  his  prancings  with  a  martial  air, 
And  Foubert'  has  the  forming  of  the  fair. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel ; 
And  as  she  guides  it  through  the  admiring  throng. 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong  ! 
Graceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins. 
And  whistles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains : 
Sesostris  like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  harness'd  monarchs,  if  they  please : 
They  drive,  row,  run,  with  love  of  glory  smit. 
Leap,  swim,  shoot  flying,  and  pronounce  on  wit. 

O'er  the  belle-lettre  lovely  Daphne  reigns  ; 
Again  the  god  Apollo  wears  her  chains  : 

'  A  riding  master. 
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AVith  legs  toss'J  liigh,'on  her  sophee  she  sits, 
Vouclisating  audience  to  coiitending  wits : 
Of  each  performance  slie's  the  final  test ; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  prophesies  the  rest ; 
And  then,  }pronounciiig  with  decisive  air, 
Fully  convinces  all  the  town— she's  fair. 
Had  lovely  Daphne  Uecatessa's  face. 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease  I 
Some  ladies'  judgment  in  their  features  lies, 
And  all  their  genius  sparkles  from  their  ejes. 

"  Jiut  hold,"  she  cries,  "  lampooner  !  have  a  care  ; 
Must  I  want  common  sense,  because  I'm  fair  i" 
0  no  :  see  Stella  ;  her  eyes  shine  as  bright 
As  if  her  tongue  Wiis  never  in  tiie  right ; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgment,  fire  ! 
She  seems  inspired,  and  can  herself  inspire  : 
How  then  (if  malice  ruled  nut  all  the  fair) 
Coixld  Dajiline  publish,  and  could  she  forbeiir  / 
We  grant  tiiat  beauty  is  no  bar  to  sense, 
Nor  is't  a  ."sanction  for  impertinence. 

Sempronia  liked  her  man  ;  and  well  she  might ; 
The  youth  in  jwrson,  and  in  parts,  was  bright ; 
Possess'd  of  every  virtue,  grace,  and  art, 
That  claims  just  empire  o'er  the  female  heart  : 
He  met  her  passion,  all  her  sighs  return'd. 
And,  in  full  rage  of  youthful  ardour,  burn'd  ; 
I>arge  his  j)Ossessions,  and  licyond  her  own  ; 
Their  bliss  the  theme,  and  envy  of  the  town  : 
The  day  wa.s  fixed,  when,  with  one  acre  more. 
In  stepp'd  deform'd,  debauch'd,  disca.'-ed,  three.sc< >re. 
The  fatal  sequel  I,  through  shame,  forlK-ar  : 
Of  pride  and  av'ricc,  who  can  cure  the  fair  { 

Man's  rich  witli  little,  were  bis  judgment  true  ; 
Nature  is  frugal,  ami  her  wants  are  few  ;    , 
Those  few  wants  answer'd,  bring  sincere  delights  ; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  ajipetitcs  : 
Fancy  an<l  jiride  seek  things  at  va.st  exi)ense. 
Which  rcli.sh  not  to  re/ison,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit,  or  unthankfulncss,  de-stroys, 
In  nature's  narrow  sphere,  our  mVid  joys, 
In  fancy's  airy  land  of  noj.se  and  show, 
Wlicre  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures,  kp.w  : 
Like  cats  in  air-jiumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  tuo  thiii  tu  keep  the  soul  alive. 
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Lemira's  sick  ;  make  haste  ;  the  doctor  call : 

He  comes  ;  but  where 's  his  patient  ?    At  the  ball. 

The  doctor  stares  ;  her  woman  curtsies  low, 

And  cries,  "  My  lady,  sir,  is  always  so  : 

Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight : 

True,  she  can't  stand,  but  she  can  dance  all  night : 

I  've  known  my  lady  (for  she  loves  a  tune) 

For  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June  : 

And,  though  perhaps  you  '11  think  the  practice  bold, 

A  midniglit  park  is  sov'reign  for  a  cold : 

With  cholics,  breakfasts  of  green  fruit  agi'ee  ; 

With  indigestions,  sapper  just  at  three." 

A  strange  alternative,  replies  Sir  Hans, 

Must  women  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance '? 

Though  sick  to  death,  abroad  they  safely  roam, 

But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  health,  at  home  : 

For  want — but  not  of  health,  are  ladies  ill ; 

And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctor's  pill. 

Alas,  my  heart !  how  languishingly  fair 
Yon  lady  lolls  !  with  what  a  tender  air  ! 
Pale  as  a  young  dramatic  author,  when, 
O'er  darling  lines,  fell  Gibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lord  angry,  or  has  Veny'  chid  ? 
Dead  is  her  father,  or  the  mask  forbid  ? 
"  Late  sitting  up  has  turn'd  her  roses  white." 
Why  went  she  not  to  bed  l    "  Because  'twas  night." 
Did  she  then  dance,  or  play?    "  Nor  this,  nor  that." 
Well  night  soon  steals  away  m  pleasing  chat. 
"  No,  all  alone,  her  prayers  she  rather  chose  ; 
Than  be  that  wretch  to  sleep  till  morning  rose." 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed  : 
This  her  pride  covets,  this  her  health  denies  ; 
.  Her  soul  is  silly,  but  her  body 's  wise. 

But  one  admirer  has  the  painted  lass  ; 
Nor  finds  that  one,  but  in  her  looking-glass  : 
Yet  Laura's  beautiful  to  such  excess, 
That  all  her  art  scarce  makes  her  please  us  less. 
To  deck  the  female  cheek,  he  only  knows. 
Who  paints  less  fair  the  lily,  and  the  rose. 

How  gay  they  smile  !    Such  blessings  nature  pours, 
O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores  : 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
'  A  lap-dog. 
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Slie  rears  her  flowei"s,  and  spreads  lier  velvet  greeu  : 

Piue  giirj,'ling  rills  the  Imiely  desert  trace, 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 

Is  nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  / 

Repine  we  giultless  in  a  world  like  this  ? 

But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawful  charms  refuse, 

And  painted  art's  depraved  allurements  clioose. 

Such  Fulvia's  passion  for  the  town  ;  fresli  air 

(An  odd  eflect  I)  gives  vapours  to  the  fair  ; 

Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs. 

And  larks,  and  nightingales  are  odious  things  ; 

Uut  smoke  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds,  delight ; 

And  tu  be  pre^s'd  to  death,  transports  her  quite  : 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  througli  flower}'  meads. 

And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their  shades, 

Black  kennels'  al)sent  odour  she  regrets, 

And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

Is  stormy  life  preferfd  to  the  serene  ? 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene  / 
Retired,  we  tread  a  smooth  and  open  way  ; 
Thruugh  briers  and  brambles  in  the  world  we  stray  ; 
Stiff  oj)position,  and  perjjlex'd  debate, 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate, 
Which  choke  our  passage,  our  career  contrnl, 
And  wound  the  firmest  temper  of  our  suul. 
0  sacred  solitude  I  divine  retreat ! 
Choice  of  the  pru>lent !  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  thy  i)ure  stream,  or  in  tliy  waving  shade. 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid  : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  loved  embrace, 
(Strangers  on  earth  I J  are  innocence  and  peace : 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  aaliore. 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar  ; 
Tiiere,  bless'd  with  liealth,  with  business  uniicri'hx«i, 
This  life  we  reli.sh,  and  ensure  the  next ; 
There  too  the  muses  sjiort ;  these  numbers  free, 
Pierian  Kastb\iry  ! '  1  owe  to  thee. 

There  sport  tiie  nnl^e8  ;  but  ni)t  there  alone  : 
Their  sacred  force  Amelia  feels  in  town. 
Nouglit  l)ut  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit ; 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  wids  a  wit ; 
Both  wit^ !  thougli  miracKs  arc  said  to  cea.He, 
Three  days,  tlirce  wondrous  days!  tiu-y  lived  in  piaie  ; 

'  A  rfuntry  tiounc. 
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'With  the  fourth  sun  a  warm  dispute  arose, 
On  Durfey's  poesy,  and  Buiiyan's  prose  : 
The  learned  war  both  wage  with  equal  force, 
And  the  fifth  morn  concluded  the  divorce. 

Phoebe,  though  she  possesses  nothing  less. 
Is  proud  of  being  rich  in  happiness  : 
Laboriously  pursues  delusive  toys, 
Content  with  pains,  since  they're  reputed  joys. 
With  what  well-acted  transport  will  she  say, 
*'  Well,  sure,  we  were  so  happy  yesterday  ! 
And  then  that  charming  paity  for  to-morrow  !" 
Though,  well  she  knows,  'twill  languish  into  sorrow  : 
But  she  dares  never  boast  the  present  hour  ; 
So  gross  that  cheat,  it  is  beyond  her  power : 
For  such  is  or  our  weakness,  or  om*  curse. 
Or  rather  such  our  crime,  which  still  is  worse. 
The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright,  and  coy ; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  witli  our  utmost  skill. 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still : 
If  seized  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains  ; 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

As  Flavia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies, 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies  ; 
Tells  her,  while  she  surveys  a  face  so  fine, 
There's  no  satiety  of  charms  divine  : 
Hence,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  changed  appears 
Her  temper,  and  she  melts  (sweet  soul !)  in  tears. 

Men  love  a  woman,  as  they  love  a  feast ; 
How  grateful  one  to  touch,  and  one  to  taste  ? 
Yet  sure  there  is  a  certain  time  of  day. 
We  wish  our  sweetheart,  and  our  meat,  away: 
But  soon  the  sated  appetites  return. 
Again  om*  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  biurn : 
Eternal  love  let  man,  then,  never  swear  ; 
Let  women  never  triumph,  nor  despair  ; 
Nor  praise,  nor  blame,  too  much,  the  warm,  or  chill  ; 
Hunger  and  love  are  foreign  to  the  wiU. 

There  is  indeed  a  passion  more  refined, 
For  those  few  nymphs  whose  charms  are  of  the  mind : 
But  not  of  that  unfashionable  set 
Is  Phyllis  ;  Pliyllis  and  her  Damon  met. 
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•    Eternal  love  exactly  hits  her  taste  ; 
Phyllis  demands  eternal  love  at  least. 
Embracing  Phyllis  with  soft  smiling  eye.s, 
Eternal  love  I  vow,  the  swain  rejilies  : 
But  say,  my  all,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend  ! 
What  day  next  week  the  eternity  shall  end  ! 

Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  love  : 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  fair  ])hilosopher  to  Rowley'  tlies. 
Where,  in  a  box,  the  whole  creation  lies  : 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance, 
And  sconis,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance  : 
Of  Desagulier  she  besi)eaks  fresh  air  ; 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  the  fair. 
What  vain  exi>eriments  Sophronia  tries  ! 
'Tis  not  in  air-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  though  to-day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
(0  fickle  sex  !)  soon  end  her  learned  i)ains. 
Lo  I  Pug  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got, 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 

To turn  ;  she  never  took  the  height 

Of  Saturn,  yet  is  ever  in  the  right. 

She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind, 

While  puzzled  learning  blunders  far  behind, 

Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  tiiought, 

The  great  are  vanquished,  and  tiie  wise  are  taught. 

Iler  breeding  finished,  and  her  temper  sweet, 

When  .serious,  easy;  and  when  gay,  discreet ; 

In  glitt'ring  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart,  severe  ; 

In  crowds,  c  illected  ;  and  in  court-s,  sincere  ; 

Sincere,  and  warm,  with  zeal  well  understoo<l, 

She  takes  a  noble  priile  in  tiding  gcxxi ; 

Yet  not  superior  to  her  sex's  cares. 

The  mo<le  she  fixes  by  tiie  gown  she  wears  r 

Of  silks  and  china  she's  the  last  ap|ieal  ; 

In  these  great  jxiints  she  lea<l.s  the  commonweal ; 

And  if  disputes  of  empire  ri.sc  between 

Mechlin  the  queen  nf  lace,  and  coll»erteen, 

'Tis  duubt  1  'tis  darkness  !  till  su.s|>ende<l  fate 

Assumes  her  nod,  to  close  the  grand  debate. 

When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fair  express 

Their  emulation  only  in  their  dress? 

But,  oh  !  the  nymph  that  mounts  alwve  the  skies, 

'  A  a*thcni«tic«l  Inrtniinctit  maker. 
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And,  grati-:,  clears  religious  m^'steries, 
Resolved  the  clmrcli's  welfare  to  ensurej 
And  make  her  family  a  sinecure  : 
**'5Sie  theme  divine  at  cards  she'll  not  forget, 
But  takes  in  texts  of  Scripture  at  picquet ; 
In  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude, 
And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cards  are  gooi. 
What  angels  would  those  be,  who  thus  excel 
In  theologies,  could  they  sew  as  weU  ! 
Yet  why  shoidd  not  the  fair  her  text  pursue  1 
Can  she  more  decently  the  doctor  woo  I 
'Tis  hard,  too,  she  who  makes  no  use  but  chat 
Of  her  religion,  should  be  barred  in  that. 

Isaac,  a  br^lker  of  the  canting  strain, 
When  he  ha«nocked  at  his  own  skull  in  vain, 
To  beauteous- Marcia  often  will  repair 
\^'ith  a  dark  tfext,  to  light  it  at  the  fixir. 
0  how  his  pious  soul  exults  to  find 
Such  love  for  holy  men  in  womankind  I 
Charmed  with  her  learning,  with  what  rapture  he 
Hangs  on  her  bloom,  like  an  industrious  bee  ! 
Hums  round  about  her,  and  with  all  his  power 
Extracts  sweet  wisdom  from  so  fair  a  flower .' 

The  yoimg  and  gay  declining,  Appia  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  and  the  wise  : 
By  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove, 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  ?  look  round,  and  see 
What  gay  distress !  what  splendid  misery ! 
Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  jxiiu-, 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 
Wealth  is  a  cheat ;  believe  not  what  it  says  ; 
Like  any  lord  it  promises — and  pays. 
How  will  the  miser  startle,  to  be  told 
Of  such  a  wonder,  as  insolvent  gold  ! 
What  nature  waiits  has  an  intrinsic  weight ; 
All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate. 
Which,  for  one  moment,  charms  the  fickle  view ; 
It  charms  us  now  ;  anon  we  cast  anew  ; 
To  some  fresh  larth  of  fancy  more  inclined : 
Then  wed  not  acres,  but  a  noble  mind. 

Mistaken  lovers,  who  make  worth  their  cai-e. 
And  think  accomplishments  will  win  the  fair: 
The  fair,  'tis  true,  by  geni;;s  shoidd  be  won, 
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As  flowers  uiifiM  their  beauties  to  the  sun  ; 
And  yet  in  female  scales  a  fop  outweighs, 
And  wit  mast  wear  the  willow  and  the  bays. 
Nought  shines  so  briglit  in  vain  Liberia's  eye 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy  ; 
The  youth  of  fire,  that  has  drank  deep,  and  play'd, 
And  kill'd  his  man,  and  triumph'd  o'er  his  maid  ; 
For  1dm,  as  yet  unhang'd,  she  sprcails  her  charms, 
Snatches  the  dear  destroyer  to  her  arms  ; 
And  amply  gives  (though  treated  long  amiss) 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 
If  you  resent,  and  wish  a  woman  ill, 
But  turn  her  o'er  one  moment  to  her  will. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  tlie  room  : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps— that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan  !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil  ; 
Fan  !  hood  !  glove  !  scarf !  is  her  laconic  style  ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  .sees,  tlian  licars  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  the  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
0  listen  with  attention  most  ])rofound  ! 
Her  voice  is  b>it  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help  !  oh  help  !  her  spirits  are  so  dead. 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  hea<l. 
If,  there,  a  stublM>m  jiin  it  triumi>hs  o'er, 
She  pants  !  she  sinks  away  !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust,  and  the  gigantic  car\e, 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve  : 
But  chew  .she  mu>it  herself ;  ah  cruel  fate  ! 
That  lOisalinila  can't  by  proxy  eat. 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies 
(Kind  heaven  ')  against  the  iwison  of  their  eyes. 

Thalcstris  triumidis  in  a  mnnly  mien  ; 
Loud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phraw  obj-cenc. 
In  fair  and  ojion  dealing  where 's  the  f-hamo? 
What  nature  ilares  to  give,  she  ilarcs  to  name 
Thia  hone«t  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain, 
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And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 

(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assigned, 

If  wanton  language  shows  a  naked  mind.) 

And  now  and  then,  to  grace  her  eloquence, 

An  oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 

Hark  !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air. 

And  teach  the  neighb'ring  echoes  how  to  swear. 

By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain  ; 

She,  on  the  Christian  system,  is  profane. 

But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear, 

Believe  her  dress,  she 's  not  a  grenadier. 

If  thunder's  awful,  how  much  more  our  dread, 

AVhen  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  his  stead? 

A  lady  !  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 

A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 

Few  to  good  breeding  make  a  just  pretence  ; 
Good  breeding  is  the  blossom  of  good  sense  ; 
The  last  result  of  an  accomplish'd  mind. 
With  outward  grace,  the  body's  virtue,  join'd. 
A  violated  decency  now  reigns  ; 
And  nymphs  for  failings  take  peculiar  pains. 
With  Chinese  painters  modern  toasts  agree, 
The  point  they  aim  at  is  deformity : 
They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 
So  far  their  commerce  with  mankind  is  gone, 
They,  for  our  manners,  have  exchanged  their  own. 
The  modest  look,  the  castigated  grace. 
The  gentle  movement,  and  slow  measured  pace, 
For  which  her  lovers  died,  her  parents  pray  d, 
Are  indecorums  with  the  modern  maid. 
Stiff  forms  are  bad  ;  but  let  not  worse  intrude, 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature,  to  be  rude. 
Modern  good  breeding  carry  to  its  height. 
And  lady  Dash  wood's  self  will  be  polite. 

Ye  rising  fair  !  ye  bloom  of  Britain's  isle  ! 
When  high-born  Anna,  with  a  soften' d  smile, 
Leads  on  your  train,  and  sparkles  at  your  head. 
What  seems  most  hard,  is,  not  to  be  well  bred. 
Her  bright  example  with  success  pursue, 
And  all,  but  adoration,  is  your  due. 

But  adoration  !  give  me  something  more, 
Cries  Lyce,  on  the  borders  of  threescore  : 
Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time ; 
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Hence  we  mistake  our  aitumn  for  our  prime  ; 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  tuld, 

The  melancholy  news,  that  we  grow  old. 

Autumnal  Lyce  carries  in  her  face 

Memento  niori  to  each  public  place. 

0  hciw  yuur  beating  breast  a  sweetheart  warms, 

Who  looks  through  spectacles  to  see  your  charms  ! 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round, 

And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground, 

Intent  nut  on  her  own,  but  others'  duom, 

She  plans  new  conquests,  and  defrauds  the  tomb. 

In  vain  the  cock  has  sunimon'd  sprites  away, 

She  walks  at  noun,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  enfold. 

And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old. 

Iler  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace, 

And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep-furrow'd  face. 

Iler  strange  demand  no  mortal  can  apj)rove. 

We'll  ask  her  blessing,  but  can't  ask  her  love. 

She  grants,  indeed,  a  lady  may  decline 

(All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety-nine. 

0  how  unlike  her  is  the  sacred  age 
Of  pnident  Puilia  !  her  gray  hairs  engage  ; 
Whose  thoughts  are  suited  to  her  life's  decline  : 
Virtue's  the  paint  that  can  with  wrinkles  shine. 
That,  and  that  uidy,  ain  old  age  sustain  ; 
Which  yet  all  wish,  nor  know  they  wish  for  pain. 
Not  num'rous  are  our  joys,  when  life  is  new  ; 
And  yearly  some  arc  falling  of  the  few  ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage, 
\ud  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age. 
They  droj)  ai)ace  ;  by  nature  some  decay, 
.\nd  some  the  blast.s  of  fortune  sweeii  away  ; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happincs.**,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  sliroud. 

Where's  Pnrtia  now  .'-  15ut  Portia  left  behind 
Two  lovely  copies  of  her  fonu  and  min  1. 
What  heart  untouch'd  their  early  gref  can  view 
Like  blushing  rose-buds  dipp'd  in  morning  dew  / 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tcmler  bloom, 
And  fnnns  their  minds  to  llee  froui  ills  to  come  / 
The  mind,  wlien  tuni'd  adrift,  no  rules  t<»  guide. 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  title  ; 
Fancy  and  luuwion  t<i.«a  it  to  and  fro  ;  i 
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Awhile  torraeut,  and  then  q.uite  sink  in  woe. 

Ye  beauteous  orphan.s,  since  in  silent  dust 

Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trust. 

Life  swarms  with  ills ;  the  boldest  are  afraid  ; 

^Yhere  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  ? 

Unfit  for  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes, 

And  man,  whom  least  she  fears,  her  worst  of  foes  ! 

When  kind,  most  cruel ;  when  obliged  the  most, 

The  least  obliging  ;  and  by  favours  lost. 

Cruel  by  nature,  they  for  kindness  hate  ; 

And  scorn  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 

'Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own. 

Most  hard  !  in  pleasing  your  chief  glory  lies  ; 

And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise  : 

Then  please  the  best ;  and  know,  for  men  of  sense 

Your  strongest  charms  are  native  imiocence. 

Art  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  tlie  face, 

Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  embrace 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies  ; 

Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  bless'd  and  wise. 

Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  bram, 

Begin  with  giddiness,  and  end  in  pain. 

Affect  not  empty  fame,  and  idle  praise. 

Which,  all  those  wretches  I  describe,  betrays. 

Your  sex's  glory  'tis,  to  shine  unknown  ; 

Of  all  applause,  be  fondest  of  your  own. 

Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind  !  that  thirst 

With  which  the  age  is  eminently  cursed  : 

To  drink  of  pleasure,  but  inflames  desire  ; 

And  abstinence  alone  can  quench  the  fire  ; 

Take  pain  from  life,  and  terror  from  the  tomb  ; 

Give  peace  in  hand  ;  and  promise  bliss  to  come. 

SATIRE  VI.   ON  WOMEN. 

IXSCKIBED  TO  THE  KIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LADT  ELIZABETH  GERMAIN. 

Interdum  tamen  et  tollU  comcedia  vocem. — hok. 

1  SOUGHT  a  patroness,  but  sought  in  vain. 

Apollo  whisper'd  in  my  ear — "  Germain." — 

I  know  her  not. — "  Your  reason's  somewhat  odd  ; 

Who  knows  his  patron,  now  V  replied  the  god. 

"  Men  write,  to  me,  and  to  the  world,  unknown ; 

Then  steal  gi'eat  names,  to  sliield  tliem  from  tlie  town. 
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DetectC'l  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd, 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid  : 
Should  slie  refuse  to  patronise  your  lays, 
In  vengeance  write  a  volume  in  lier  praise. 
Nor  think  it  hard  so  great  a  length  to  run  ; 
When  such  the  tlieme,  'twill  easily  be  dune." 

Ye  fiiir !  to  draw  your  e.icellence  at  length, 
£xcee<ls  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  strength  ; 
You,  here,  in  miniature  your  picture  see  ; 
Nor  hope  from  Zincks  more  justice  than  from  me. 
My  portraits  grace  your  mind,  as  his  your  .side  ; 
His  portraits  will  inflame,  mine  quench,  your  pride  : 
lie 's  dear,  3-ou  frugal ;  choose  my  cheaper  lay ; 
And  be  your  reforniation  all  my  pay. 

Lavinia  is  polite,  but  not  profane  ; 
To  church  a-s  constant  as  to  l>rury  Lane. 
8he  decently,  in  form,  pays  heaven  its  due  ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  jiew. 
Uer  lifted  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air, 
Conceals  her  face,  which  pas.«es  for  a  prayer  : 
<Jurtsies  to  curt.sies,  then,  with  grace,  succeed  ; 
Not  one  the  fair  omits,  but  at  the  creed. 
Or  if  .she  joins  the  .service,  'tis  to  speak  ; 
Througli  drea<Jful  silence  the  pent  heart  might  break  ; 
Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 
To  God  him.self,  and  fondly  tliink  they  jiray. 
IJut  sweet  their  accent,  and  tiieir  air  rctined  ; 
For  they're  before  their  iMaker— anil  mankind  : 
When  latlies  once  are  proud  <<(  praying  well, 
Satan  him.self  will  t'll  the  parish  bell. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well  lire<i, 
Dni.sa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed  ; 
Lut,  chaste  as  ice.  this  Vesta,  will  defy 
The  very  blacke.it  tongue  of  uilumny. 

Tho.se  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  tlie  sight, 
Tiiat  make^i  tlie  banquet  |)uignant  and  iKilite. 
There  i.s  no  woman,  where  there's  no  re-servu  ; 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  iwior  lovers  starve. 
Hut  with  a  moilcrn  fair,  meridian  merit 
Is  a  fierce  thing,  they  call  a  nynqih  of  .spirit. 
Mark  well  tlie  rollings  of  her  (lanung  eye  ; 
And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  niL'h. 
"  Ur  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  l)card,' 
■  Slimkiupcmrr. 
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Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard, 

Or  arm'd  rhinocei'os,  or  rough  Russian  bear," 

First  make  your  will,  and  then  converse  with  her. 

This  lady  glories  in  profuse  expense  ; 

And  thinks  distraction  is  magnificence. 

To  beggar  her  gallant,  is  some  delight ; 

To  be  more  fatal  still,  is  exquisite  ; 

Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glad  ? 

In  duel  fell  two  lovers  ;  one  run  mad. 

Her  foes  their  honest  execrations  pour  ; 

Her  lovers  only  should  detest  her  more. 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scorns  restraint ; 
Whate'er  she  is,  .she'll  not  appear  a  saint : 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality  ; 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free, 
Some  might  suspect  the  nymph  not  over  good— 
Nor  would  they  be  mistaken,  if  they  should. 

Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs  ; 
Her  cushion's  threadbare  with  her  constant  prayers. 
Her  only  grief  is,  that  she  cannot  be 
At  once  engaged  in  prayer  and  charity. 
And  this,  to  do  her  justice,  must  be  said, 
"  Who  would  not  think  that  Abra  was  a  maid  ?" 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed  ; 
For  where 's  the  man  that 's  worthy  of  their  bed  ? 
If  no  disease  reduce  her  pride  before, 
Lavinia  will  be  wedded  at  threescore. 
Then  she  submits  to  venture  in  the  dark  ; 
And  nothing  now  is  wanting— but  her  spark. 

Lucia  thinks  iiappiness  consists  in  state  ; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  eats  in  plate. 
The  goods  of  fortune,  which  her  soiJ  possess, 
Are  but  the  ground  of  unmade  happiness  ; 
The  rude  material :  wisdom  add  to  this, 
Wisdom,  the  sole  artificer  of  bliss  ; 
She  from  herself,  if  so  coinpell'd  by  need, 
Of  thin  content  can  draw  the  subtle  thread  ; 
But  (no  detraction  to  her  sacred  skill) 
If  she  can  work  in  gold,  'tis  better  still. 

If  Tullia  had  been  blest  with  half  her  sense, 
None  could  too  much  admire  her  excellence  : 
But  since  she  can  make  error  shine  so  bright. 
She  thinks  it  vulgar  to  defend  the  right. 
With  miderstanding  she  is  quite  o'errun ; 
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And  by  too  great  accomplishiuents  imdone : 
With  skill  she  vilirates  her  eternal  tongue, 
B'or  ever  most  divinely  in  the  wrong. 

Naked  in  nothing  should  a  woman  be  ; 
But  veil  her  very  wit  with  modesty  : 
Let  man  discover,  let  not  her  display. 
But  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  sweet  delay. 

Fur  pleasure  form'd,  perversely  some  believe, 
To  make  themselves  important,  men  must  grieve. 
Lesbia  the  fair,  to  fire  her  jealous  lurd. 
Pretends,  the  fop  she  laughs  at,  is  adored 
In  vain  she 's  proud  of  secret  innocence  ; 
The  fact  she  feigns  were  scarce  a  worse  offence. 

Mira,  endow'd  with  every  charm  to  ble-ss. 
Has  no  de>ign,  but  on  her  liusband's  peace  : 
He  loved  her  mucii  ;  and  greatly  was  he  moved 
At  small  inquietudes  in  her  he  loved. 
"  IIow  charming  tliis  1"— The  pleasure  lasted  long ; 
Now  every  day  the  fits  come  tliick  and  strong  : 
At  la.st  he  found  the  charmer  only  feign'd  ; 
And  was  diverted  when  he  shouKl  l)e  pain'd. 
What  greater  vengeance  have  the  gods  in  st<>re  / 
How  tedious  life,  now  she  can  plague  no  more  ' 
She  tries  a  thousand  arts  ;  but  none  succeed  : 
She 's  forced  a  fever  to  i)rocure  indeed  : 
Thus  strictly  proved  this  virtuous,  loving  wife, 
Her  hu.sband's  pain  was  dearer  than  her  life. 

Anxious  Melania  rises  to  n)y  view, 
Who  never  thinks  her  lover  jiays  his  due : 
Visit,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore  ; 
Her  majesty,  to-iuorrow,  calls  for  more. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoil'd  hinge-s,  queruloasly  shrill. 
"  You  went  la.st  night  with  C'elia  to  the  ball." 
You  prove  it  fal.se.    *'  Not  go  !  that 's  worst  of  all." 
Nothing  can  please  her,  nothing  not  inflame  ; 
And  arrant  contradictions  are  the  sjinie. 
Her  lover  must  U;  fad,  to  please  her  spleen  ; 
His  mirth  is  an  im-xpiahlo  sin  : 
For  of  all  rivals  that  lan  pain  her  brea-st, 
There's  ono,  that  wc^unds  far  deeper  than  the  rest; 
To  wreck  her  quiet,  the  most  dreadful  shelf 
Is  if  her  lover  dares  enjoy  himself. 

And  this,  becau.se  ahe's  exquisitely  fair : 
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Should  I  dispute  her  beauty,  how  she  'd  stare  ! 

How  would  Melania  be  surprised  to  hear 

She 's  quite  deform'd  !     And  yet  the  case  is  clear  ; 

^V hat's  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine, 

Through  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  gi'aces  shine  ? 

They,  like  tlie  sun,  irradiate  all  between  ; 

The  body  charms  because  the  soul  is  seen. 

Hence,  men  are  often  captives  of  a  face. 

They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  grace  : 

Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear  ; 

Some,  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

Aspasia  's  highly  born,  and  nicely  bred, 
Of  taste  refined,  in  life  and  manners  read  ; 
Yet  reaps  no  fniit  from  her  superior  sense, 
But  to  be  teased  by  her  own  excellence. 
*'  Folks  are  so  awkward  !  things  so  unpolite  !" 
She's  elegantly  pain'd  from  morn  till  night. 
Her  delicacy's  shock'd  where'er  she  goes  ; 
Each  creature's  imperfections  are  her  woes. 
Heaven  by  its  favour  has  the  fair  distress'd. 
And  pour'd  such  blessings — that  she  can't  be  blest. 

Ah  !  why  so  vain,  though  blooming  in  thy  spring, 
Thou  shining,  frail,  adored,  and  wretched  thing  ? 
Old  age  will  come  ;  disease  may  come  before  ; 
Fifteen  is  full  as  mortal  as  threescore. 
Thy  fortune  and  thy  charms  may  soon  decay  : 
But  grant  these  fugitives  prolong  their  stay. 
Their  basis  totters,  their  foundation  shakes  ; 
Life,  that  supports  them,  in  a  moment  breaks  ; 
Then  wrought  into  the  soul  let  virtues  shine  ; 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divine. 

Julia's  a  manager  ;  she's  born  for  rule  ; 
And  knows  her  wiser  husband  is  a  fool ; 
For  difficult  amours  can  smooth  the  way, 
And  tender  letters  dictate,  or  convey. 
But  if  deprived  of  such  important  cares, 
Her  wisdom  condescends  to  less  afi"airs. 
For  her  own  breakfast  she'll  project  a  i^cbeme, 
Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem  ; 
Presides  o'er  trifles  with  a  serious  face  ; 
Important  by  the  virtue  of  grimace. 

Ladies  supreme  among  amusements  reign  ; 
By  nature  born  to  soothe,  and  entertain. 
Their  pmdence  in  a  share  of  folly  lies  : 
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AVhy  will  they  be  so  weak,  as  to  be  wise  ? 

Syrcna  is  for  ever  in  extremes, 
And  with  a  vengeance  she  commends,  or  blames, 
Conscious  of  her  discernment,  which  is  good, 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  understood. 
Her  judgment  just,  her  sentence  is  tw  string  ; 
Because  she 's  right,  she 's  ever  in  the  wrong. 

Brunetta's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare  ; 
But  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  her  care. 
Thus  every  hour  Brunetta  is  to  blame, 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim, 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  a]>pear  ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 
And  trifles  life.    Your  care  to  trifles  give. 
Or  you  may  die,  before  you  truly  live. 

Go  breakfast  with  Alicia,  there  you'll  see, 
Simplex  munditiis,  to  the  last  degree  : 
Unlaced  her  stays,  her  night-gown  is  untied, 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  waiJdles  in  her  pace  ; 
Unwash'd  her  bands,  and  much  l>csnnft'd  lier  face  ; 
A  nail  uncut,  and  head  uncomb'd,  she  loves  ; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots,  a.s  soon  as  gloves. 
Gloves  by  Queen  Bess's  maidens  miglit  be  niiss'd  ; 
Her  b]es.sed  eyes  ne'er  saw  a  female  flst. 
Lovers,  beware  !  to  wound  how  can  she  fail 
With  scarlet  finger,  and  long  jetty  nail  / 
For  Harvey  the  first  wit  she  cannot  be. 
Nor,  cnicl  Iliclimond,  the  first  toast,  for  thee. 
Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown, 
Who  would  not  \>c  the  greatest  trapes  in  town  / 
Women  were  maile  to  give  our  eyes  delight ; 
\  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight. 

Fair  LsaljcUa  is  so  fond  of  fame, 
That  her  dear  self  is  her  ct«rnal  theme  ; 
Through  hojjcs  of  contrailiction,  oft  she'll  say, 
"  Methinks  I  look  so  wretchedly  to-day  I" 
When  most  the  worM  applauds  you,  most  beware  ; 
'Tis  often  less  a  ble.-.sing  tiian  a  snare. 
I>istni.st  mankind  ;  witli  your  own  heart  confer  ; 
And  drcail  even  there  to  find  a  flatterer. 
The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown  ; 
Our  own  a.H  surely  blows  the  pageant  down. 
Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  can  claim. 
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Lest  soon  yoii  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

But  own  I  must,  in  this  perverted  age, 
Who  most  deserve,  can't  always  most  engage. 
So  far  is  worth  from  making  glory  sure. 
It  often  hinders  what  it  should  procure. 
Whom  praise  we  most  ?     The  virtuous,  brave,  and  wise ' 
No  ;  wretches,  whom  in  secret  we  despise. 
And  who  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  the  cause  ? 
No  rivals  raised  by  such  discreet  applause ; 
And  yet,  of  credit  it  lays  in  a  store, 
By  which  our  spleen  may  wound  true  worth  the  more. 

Ladies  there  are  who  think  one  crime  is  all : 
Can  women,  then,  no  way  but  backward  fall  ? 
So  sweet  is  that  one  crime  they  don't  pursue. 
To  pay  its  loss,  they  think  all  others  few. 
Who  hold  that  crime  so  dear,  must  never  claim 
Of  injured  modesty  tlie  sacred  name. 

But  Clio  thus  :  "  Wliat !  railing  without  end  ? 
Mean  task !  how  much  more  gen'rous  to  commend  !" 
Yes,  to  commend  as  you  are  wont  to  do, 
My  kind  instructor,  and  example  too. 
"  Daphnis,"  says  Clio,  "  has  a  charming  eye  : 
What  pity  'tis  her  shoulder  is  awry ! 
Aspasia's  shape  indeed — But  then  her  air — 
The  man  has  parts  who  finds  destruction  there. 
Almeria's  wit  has  something  that's  divine  ; 
And  wit's  enough — how  few  in  all  things  shine  ! 
Selina  serves  her  friends,  relieves  the  poor — 
Who  was  it  said  Selina' s  near  threescore  ? 
At  Lucia's  match  I  from  my  soul  rejoice  ; 
The  world  congratulates  so  wise  a  choice  ; 
His  lordship's  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great — 
But  mortgages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
In  Sherley's  form  might  cherubims  appear  ; 
But  then — she  has  a  freckle  on  her  ear." 
Without  a  but,  Hortensia  she  commends, 
The  first  of  women,  and  the  best  of  friends  ; 
Owns  her  in  person,  wit,  fame,  virtue,  bright : 
But  how  comes  this  to  pass  ? — She  died  last  night. 

Thus  nymphs  commend,  who  yet  at  satire  rail  : 
Indeed  that's  needless,  if  such  praise  prevail. 
And  whence  such  praise  ?    Our  virulence  is  thrown 
On  others'  fame,  through  fondness  for  om-  own. 

Of  rank  and  riches  proud,  Cleora  frowns  ; 
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For  are  not  coronets  akin  to  crowns  ? 
Her  greedy  eye,  and  her  sublime  address. 
The  height  of  avarice  and  pride  confess. 
You  seek  perfections  wortiiy  of  her  rank  ; 
Go,  seek  for  her  perfections  at  the  bank. 
By  wealth  unquench'd,  by  reason  uncontroll'd, 
For  ever  bums  her  sacred  thirst  of  gold. 
As  fond  of  five-j)ence,  as  the  veriest  cit ; 
And  quite  as  much  detested  as  a  wit. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  ? 
Can  we  dig  peace,  or  wisdom,  from  the  mine  ! 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer  ;  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune,  than  our  happiness. 
That  iiappiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
AVitli  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree  ; 
Themselves  unhlest.     Tlie  poor  are  only  pour  ; 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  btore  I 
Nothing  i.s  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state  ; 
The  hapi>y  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasant.s  enjoy  like  ajipetites  with  kings  ; 
And  tho.se  l)est  .satisHed  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  t-j  large  exjK'iise. 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  ])Oot  arts  to  mark  them  from  tlie  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  flattery  ! 
They  langtiish  !  oli  sujiport  them  with  a  lie  ! 
A  decent  competence  wc  fully  ta.ste  ; 
It  strikes  our  sen.se,  and  gives  a  constant  feast : 
More,  we  i>erceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone  ; 
The  rich  mu.st  lal^iur  to  pos.se.ss  their  own, 
To  feel  their  great  abundance  ;  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  Ihj  l>lest ; 
To  see  their  trea.snres.  hear  their  giorj-  toj.l,- 
Aml  aid  the  wretciied  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  souls!  and  totich'd  with  warmth 
divine. 
Give  gold  a  price,  an<l  teach  its  Iteams  to  shiiio. 
All  hoarilc<l  treasures  they  repute  a  load  ; 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  l)C.stow'd. 
Grand  reservoirs  <>{  public  hajipinc.*."*, 
Through  socret  streams  diffusively  they  blc.^s  ; 
And,  while  their  Ixiunties  glide  conceal'd  from  view, 
Relieve  our  wantA,  and  spare  our  bliuhea  too. 
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But  satire  is  my  task ;  and  these  destroy 
Her  gloomy  province,  and  malignant  jov. 
Help  me,  ye  misers  !  help  me  to  complain, 
And  blast  our  common  enemy,  Germain  :^ 
But  our  invectives  must  despair  success  : 
For  next  to  praise,  she  values  nothing  less. 

What  picture 's  yonder,  loosen'd  from  its  frame  ? 
Or  is 't  Asturia  ?  that  affected  dame. 
The  brightest  forms,  through  affectation,  fade 
To  strange  new  things,  wliich  nature  never  made. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair  I  so  much  your  sex  we  prize, 
We  hate  those  arts  that  take  you  from  our  eyes. 
In  Aibucinda's  native  grace  is  seen 
What  you,  who  labour  at  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  tlie  rule,  and  to  be  learn'd  with  ease, 
Retain  your  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  might  I  sing  of  Memmia's  mincing  mien, 
And  all  the  movements  of  the  soft  machine : 
Her  two  red  lips  affected  zephyrs  blow, 
To  cool  the  Bohea,  and  inflame  the  beau  : 
While  one  wliite  finger,  and  a  thumb,  conspire 
To  lift  the  cup,  and  make  tlie  world  admire. 

Tea  !  how  I  tremble  at  thy  fatal  stream  ! 
As  Lethe,  dreadful  to  tlie  love  of  fame. 
What  devastations  on  thy  banks  are  seen  ! 
What  shades  of  mighty  names  which  once  have  been  ! 
An  hecatomb  of  characters  supplies 
Thy  painted  altars'  daily  sacrifice. 
Hervey,  Pierce,  Blount,  aspersed  by  thee,  decay. 
As  grains  of  finest  sugars  melt  away, 
And  recommend  thee  more  to  mortal  taste  : 
Scandal's  the  sweet'ner  of  a  female  feast. 

But  this  inhuman  triumph  shall  decline, 
And  thy  revolting  naiads  call  for  wine  ; 
Spirits  no  longer  shall  serve  under  thee  ; 
But  reign  in  thy  own  cup,  exploded  tea ! 
Citronia's  nose  declares  thy  ruin  nigh, 
And  who  dares  give  Citronia's  nose  the  lie  ?^ 

The  ladies  long  at  men  of  drink  exclaimed. 
And  what  impair'd  both  health  and  virtue,  blamed  ; 
At  length,  to  rescue  man  the  generous  la^s 

*  Lady  Germain. 

* Solem  qius  dicere  falsum 

Audeat  ?  vrso. 
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Stjle  from  her  consort  the  i)ernicious  glass  ; 

As  glorioiLS  as  the  British  queen  renomi'd, 

Who  suck'd  the  poison  from  lier  husband's  wound. 

Nor  to  the  glass  alone  are  nynijihs  inclined, 
But  every  bolder  vice  of  bold  mankind. 

0  Juvenal !  for  thy  severer  rage ! 
To  lash  the  ranker  follies  of  our  age. 

Are  there,  among  the  females  of  our  isle, 
Such  faults,  at  which  it  is  a  fault  to  smile  / 
There  are.    Vice,  once  by  modest  nature  chain'd 
And  legal  ties,  expatiates  unrestrain'd  ; 
Without  thin  decency  held  up  to  view. 
Naked  she  stalks  o'er  law  and  gos])el  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplary  lives, 
3Ion  si,'h  in  vain  for  none,  but  for  their  wives  ; 
Who  marry  to  be  free,  to  range  the  more. 
And  wed  one  man,  to  wanton  with  a  score. 
Abroatl  too  kind,  at  home  'tis  steadfast  hate, 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 
What  foul  eruptions,  from  a  look  most  meek  ! 
What  thunders  burstin::,  from  a  dimpled  cheek  .' 
Their  passions  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand  ! 
But  then,  their  rea.son  is  at  due  command. 
Is  there  whom  you  detest,  and  .seek  his  life  I 
Tnist  no  soul  with  the  secret — but  his  wife. 
Wives  wonder  that  their  conduct  I  condemn. 
And  ask,  what  kindred  is  a  spouse  to  them  ? 

What  swarms  of  am'nus  grandmothers  I  .seel 
And  mis-ses,  ancient  in  iniquity  ! 
What  blasting  whispers,  and  what  loud  declaiming  ! 
What  lying,  drinking,  bawling,  swearing,  gaming! 
Friendship  so  coM,  such  warm  inamtinence  ; 
Such  gripi?ig  av'rice,  such  jirofusc  expense  ; 
Such  dead  devotion,  such  a  zeal  fir  crimes  ; 
Such  licensed  ill,  such  mastpierading  times  ; 
Such  venal  faith,  such  misaiijilied  applause  ; 
Such  flattereil  guilt,  and  s<icli  inverted  laws  ; 
Such  dissolution  through  the  whole  I  find, 
'Tis  not  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind. 

Since  Sundays  have  no  balls,  tiic  well-dressed  belle 
Shines  in  the  jicw,  but  smiles  fcj  hear  of  hell  ; 
And  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  dis^lain  on  all. 
Who  li-stens  less  to  Collins  than  St  Paul. 
Atheists  have  been  but  rare  ;  .«iince  nature's  birth, 
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Till  now,  she-atheists  ne'er  ai)peared  on  earth. 
Ye  men  of  deep  researches,  say,  whence  springs 
This  daring  character,  in  timorous  things  ? 
Who  start  at  feathers,  from  an  insect  fly, 
A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Deity. 

But,  not  to  wrong  the  tair,  tlie  muse  must  own 
In  tliis  pursuit  they  court  nut  fame  alone  ; 
But  join  to  that  a  more  substantial  view, 
"  From  thinking  free,  to  be  free  agents  too." 

They  strive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep  them 
down, 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 
0  how  they  tremble  at  the  name  of  prude  ! 
And  die  with  shame  at  thought  of  being  good  ! 
For  what  will  Artimis,  the  rich  and  gay, 
What  will  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs  say'/ 
They  heaven  defy,  to  earth's  vile  dregs  a  slave  ; 
Througli  cowardice,  most  execrably  brave. 
With  our  own  judgments  durst  we  to  comply. 
In  virtue  should  we  live,  in  glory  die. 
Rise  then,  my  muse,  in  honest  fury  rise  ; 
They  dread  a  satire,  who  defy  the  skies. 

Atheists  are  few :  most  nymphs  a  Godhead  own  ; 
And  notliing  but  his  attributes  dethrone. 
From  atheists  far,  they  steadfastly  believe 

xod  is,  and  is  Almighty to  forgive. 

His  other  excellence  they  '11  not  dispute  ; 

But  mercy,  sure,  is  his  chief  attribute. 

Shall  pleasures  of  a  short  dm-ation  chain 

A  lady's  soul  in  everlasting  pain  ? 

Will  the  great  Author  us  poor  worms  destroy, 

For  now  and  then  a  sip  of  transient  joy  ? 

No,  he's  for  ever  in  a  smiling  mood  ; 

He's  like  themselves  ;  or  how  could  he  be  good  ? 

And  they  blaspheme,  who  blacker  schemes  suppose. — 

Devoutly,  thus,  Jehovah  they  depose. 

The  pure  !  the  just !  and  set  up,  in  his  stead, 

A  deity,  that 's  perfectly  well  bred. 

"  Dear  Tillotson  !  be  sure  the  best  of  men  ; 
Nor  thought  he  more,  than  thought  great  Origen. 
Though  once  upon  a  time  he  misbehaved  ; 
Poor  Satan  !  doubtless,  he  '11  at  length  be  saved 
Let  priests  do  sometliing  for  theii*  one  in  ten  ; ' 

1  Tythe. 
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It  13  tlieir  trade  ;  so  lar  they're  honest  men. 
Let  them  cant  on,  since  tliey  have  got  the  knack, 
And  dress  their  notions,  like  themselves,  in  black ; 
Fright  us  with  terrors  of  a  world  unknown, 
From  joys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  own. 
Of  earth's  fair  fruits,  indeed,  they  claim  a  fee  ; 
But  then  they  leave  our  untith'd  virtue  free. 
Virtue's  a  pretty  thing  to  make  a  show : 
Did  ever  moilal  write  like  Rochefoucault  ?" 
Thus  pleads  the  devil's  fair  apologist, 
And,  pleading,  safely  enters  on  his  list. 

Let  angel-forms  angelic  truths  maintain  ; 
Nature  disjoins  the  beauteous  and  profane. 
Fc>r  what's  true  l>eauty,  but  fair  virtue's  face  ? 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  / 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impiou"?  mind. 
The  more  siie  charms,  the  more  .she  shock's  mankind. 

But  charms  decline :  tiie  fair  long  vigils  keep : 
They  sleej)  no  more  !  quadrille*  has  murdered  sleep. 
"  Poor  Kemp  !"-  cries  Livia  ;  "  I  have  not  been  there 
These  two  nights  ;  the  poor  creature  will  despair. 
I  hate  a  crowd— but  to  do  good,  you  know — 
And  people  of  condition  should  bestow." 
Convinced,  o'ercome,  to  Kemp's  grave  matrons  nm  ; 
Now  set  a  daugliter,  and  now  stake  a  son  ; 
Let  health,  fame,  temj)er,  beauty,  fortune,  fly ; 
And  bcL'gar  half  their  race— through  cliarity. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  else  mortal  quite, 
I  less  .should  blame  tliis  criminal  delight : 
But  since  the  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  ui){>cr  storey  to  jsonie  tmib, 
Methinks,  we  need  n'«t  our  sliort  Itcings  shun, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone. 
We  nee<l  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  crime. 
And  give  et<.'niity  to  murder  time. 

Til'-  !     ■•    •'  "lining  is  the  worst  of  ills ; 
Witli  «rms  the  bl.ickened  soul  it  fills  : 

Inve;^,, ,  ...  ..^,..en,  neglect*  the  tics  of  bloo«l  ; 
Destroys  the  power  and  will  of  doing  good  ; 
Kills  health,  ]>awns  honour,  plui^es  in  disgrace, 
And,  what  i^i  still  iii'ire  dreajlfiil  -sjwiU  your  f:uv. 

Sec  yonder  set  of  thieves  that  live  on  s|M>iI, 
The  scandal,  and  the  niin  of  our  isle  ! 
'  Sbakcfp««re.  *  Keeper  of  nn  A*«<Tnbly. 
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And  see,  (strange  sight!)  amid  that  ruffian  band, 
A  form  divine  high  wave  her  snowy  hand  ; 
That  rattles  loud  a  small  enchanted  box, 
Which,  loud  as  thunder,  on  the  board  she  knocks. 
And  as  fierce  storms,  which  earth's  foundation  shook, 
From  bolus's  cave  impetuous  broke. 
From  this  small  cavei'n  a  mixed  tempest  flie-s, 
Fear,  rage,  convulsion,  tears,  oaths,  blasphemies  ! 
For  men,  I  mean, — the  fair  discharges  none  ; 
She  (guiltless  creature  !)  swears  to  heaven  alone. 

See  her  eyes  start !  cheeks  glow  !  and  muscles  swell ! 
Like  the  mad  maid  in  the  Cumean  cell. 
Thus  that  divine  one  her  soft  nights  employs  ! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  to  tender  nuptial  joys  ! 
And  when  the  cruel  morning  calls  to  bed, 
And  on  her  pillow  lays  her  aching  head, 
With  the  dear  images  her  dreams  are  crowned, 
The  die  spins  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  romid  ; 
Imaginary  ruin  charms  her  still ; 
Her  happy  lord  is  ruined  by  spadille. 

0  scene  of  horror,  and  of  wild  despair. 
Why  is  the  rich  Atrides'  splendid  heir 
Constrained  to  quit  his  ancient  lordly  seat. 
And  hide  his  glories  in  a  mean  retreat  ? 
Why  that  drawn  sword  ?   And  whence  that  disnial  cry? 
Why  pale  distraction  through  the  family? 
See  my  lord  threaten,  and  my  lady  weep. 
And  trembling  servants  from  the  tempest  creep. 
Why  that  gay  son  to  distant  regions  sent  ? 
What  fiends  that  daughter's  destined  match  prevent  ? 
Why  the  whole  house  in  sudden  ruin  laid  / 
0  nothing,  but  last  night — my  lady  played. 

But  wanders  not  my  satire  from  her  theme  ? 
Is  this  too  owing  to  the  love  of  fame  ? 
Though  now  your  hearts  on  lucre  are  bestowed, 
'Twas  first  a  vain  devotion  to  the  mode  ; 
Nor  cease  we  here,  since  'tis  a  voice  so  strong, 
The  torrent  sweeps  all  womankind  along  ; 
This  may  hi  said,  in  honoiu:  of  our  times, 
That  none  now  stand  distinguished  by  their  crimes. 

If  sin  you  must,  take  nature  for  yoiu-  guide  : 
Love  has  some  soft  excuse  to  soothe  your  pride  : 
Ye  fair  apostates  from  love's  ancient  power  ! 
Can  nothing  ravish,  but  a  golden  shower  ? 
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Can  cards  alone  your  glowinp  fancy  seize  ; 
Must  Cupid  learn  to  punt,  ere  lie  can  iilease '/ 
When  you  're  enamoured  of  a  lift  or  cast, 
AVhat  can  the  preacher  more,  to  make  us  chaste? 
Why  mast  strong  youtlis  unmarried  i)ine  away  ? 
They  find  no  woman  disengaged-- — from  phiy. 
Why  pine  the  married— 0  severer  fate  ! 
They  find  from  play  no  disengaged— estate. 
Flavia,  at  luvers  false,  untouched  and  hanl. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  a  cniel  card. 
Nor  Arria's  Bible  can  secure  her  age  ; 
Her  threescore  years  are  shufiling  with  her  page. 
While  death  stands  by,  but  till  the  game  is  done, 
To  sweep  that  stake,  in  justice,  long  his  own  ; 
Like  old  cards  tinged  with  sulphur,  she  takes  fire  ; 
Or,  like  snuffs  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higlier. 
Ye  gods  !  with  new  deliglits  inspire  the  fair  ; 
Or  give  us  sous,  and  save  us  from  despair. 

Sons,  brothers,  fathers,  husbands,  tradesmen,  clo-'^e 
In  my  complaint,  and  brand  your  sins  in  prose  : 
Yet  I  believe,  as  finnly  as  my  creed. 
In  sj)ite  of  all  our  wisdom,  you'll  proceed  : 
Our  jiride  so  great,  our  pa.«^sion  is  so  strong, 
Advice  to  rigiit  confirms  us  in  the  wrong. 
I  hear  you  cr>',  "  This  fellow's  very  odd." 
When  you  chastise,  who  would  not  ki.ss  the  rod  { 
But  I  've  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control. 
And  turn  your  eyes  with  coldnes.s  nn  the  vole. 

The  charm  lK;gins  !    To  yonder  flofid  of  light. 
That  bursts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight. 
What  giianlian  jKiwer  o'erwhelms  your  souls  witli  awe? 
Iler  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law  ; 
.Mid.st  cmjiire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
•  ilows  with  the  love  of  virtue,  ami  of  art ! 
Her  favour  is  diffused  to  that  degree, 
Excess  of  goo<iiie.s3  !  it  has  dawned  on  me : 
When  in  my  pa;,'C,  to  balance  numerous  fault";. 
Or  godlike  deeds  were  shown,  or  gen'rous  tliouglifs, 
She  smiled,  industrious  to  be  i)lea.>;e«l,  nor  knew 
l"'rr)m  whom  my  i>cn  the  Ixirrowed  lustre  drew. 

Thus  the  majestic  mother  of  mankind,' 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
'  Milton. 
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And  gazed  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood  ; 

Surveyed  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 

And,  smiling,  praised  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

SATIRE  VII. 

TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  SIR  EOBEKT  WALPOLE. 

Carniina  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus. — virg. 

On  this  last  labour,  this  my  closing  strain. 
Smile,  Walpole  !  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain  : 
To  thee,  'tis  due  ;  that  verse  how  justly  thine, 
Where  Brunswick's  glory  crowns  the  whole  design  ! 
That  glory,  which  thy  counsels  make  so  bright ; 
That  glory,  which  on  thee  reflects  a  light. 
Illustrious  counnerce,  and  but  rarely  known  ! 
To  give,  and  take,  a  lustre  from  the  thi'one. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreign  to  my  theme  ; 
The  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be  surprised  to  see 
This  flood  of  British  folly  charged  on  thee  ! 
Say,  Britain !  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons. 
Which  tlirough  their  various  ranks  with  fury  runs .? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  cause  which  we  must  bless  ; 
For  caprice  is  the  daughter  of  success, 
(A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause  !) 
And  gives  our  rulers  undesigned  applause  ; 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increase, 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  lap  of  peace. 

While  I  survey  the  blessings  of  our  isle. 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  royal  smile. 
Her  public  wounds  bound  up,  her  credit  high, 
Her  commerce  spreading  sails  in  every  sky, 
The  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again 
And  shews  the  madness  of  ambitious  men. 
Who,  fond  of  bloodshed,  draw  the  mm-d'ring  sword, 
And  burn  to  give  mankind  a  single  lord. 

The  follies  past  are  of  a  private  kind  ; 
Their  sphere  is  small ;  their  mischief  is  confined : 
But  daring  men  there  are  (Awake,  ray  muse, 
And  raise  thy  verse  !)  who  bolder  frenzy  choose  ; 
Who  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away  ; 
The  world  their  field,  and  humankind  their  prey. 

The  Grecian  chief,  the  enthusiast  of  his  pride, 
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TNith  rage  and  terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
Raves  round  the  globe  ;  he  soars  into  a  god  ! 
Stand  fast,  Olympus  !  and  sustain  his  nod. 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns, 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter'd  hosts  !  what  cities  in  a  blaze  ! 
"What  wa-sted  countries  !  and  what  crimson  seas  ! 
With  orphans'  tears  his  imi)ious  bowl  o'erflows, 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

And  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
Tlie  boist'rous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  bays  >. 
Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm, 
Or  famine,  or  volcano  I    They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds  :  they,  hero-like,  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
0  great  alliance  I    0  divine  renown  ! 
With  dearth,  and  pestilence,  to  share  the  crown. 
When  men  extol  a  wild  destroyer's  name, 
Earth's  builder  and  preser\-er  they  blaspheme. 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law  ; 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe  ; 
To  miu-der  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 
\\'ar's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 
Sj)read  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were  n\ei' ; 
A  nation  cnish'd,  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 
A  realm  of  death  I  and  on  this  side  the  grave  ! 
.\re  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  hunian  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  ? 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise  ! 
IIow  honest  nature  swcll'd  into  my  eyes  ! 
IJow  was  I  shock'd  to  tliink  the  hero's  trade 
Of  such  materials,  fame  and  triumph  made  ! 

IIow  guilty  these  !     Yet  not  less  guilty  they, 
Who  reach  fal.se  gl'Ty  by  a  .smorithcr  way : 
Who  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words. 
And  bows,  and  smiles,  more  fatal  tlian  their  swords  ; 
Wlio  stitlc  nature,  and  subsist  on  art ; 
Who  cf)in  the  face,  an<l  jjctrify  the  heart ; 
,\11  real  kindness  fir  the  show  di.scnrd, 
.\^  marble  polish'd,  and  as  marble  hard  ; 
Who  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  through  grace, 
"  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace  :" 
Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine  ;  x 
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"  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine :" 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disincHned, 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 
Such  courtiers  were,  and  such  again  may  be, 
Walpole  !  when  men  forget  to  copy  thee. 

Here  cease,  my  muse  !  the  catalogue  is  writ ; 
Nor  one  more  candidate  for  fame  admit, 
Though  disappointed  thousands  justly  blame 
Thy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  equal  claim  : 
Be  this  their  comfort,  fools,  omitted  here, 
May  furnish  laughter  for  another  year. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refused 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abused, 
With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

How  tortured  texts  to  speak  our  sense  are  made, 
And  every  vice  is  to  the  scripture  laid. 

How  misers  squeeze  a  young  voluptuous  peer  ; 
His  sins  to  Lucifer  not  half  so  dear. 

How  Verres  is  less  qualified  to  steal 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

How  lawyers'  fees  to  such  excess  are  run, 
That  clients  are  redress'd  till  they  're  undone. 

How  one  man's  anguish  is  another's  sport ; 
And  ev'n  denials  cost  us  dear  at  court. 

How  man  eternally  false  judgments  makes, 
And  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  mistakes. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen. 
Which  I,  like  summer  flies,  shake  off  again. 
Let  others  sing  ;  to  whom  my  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey  : 
That  duty  done,  I  ha.sten  to  complete 
My  own  design  ;  for  Tonson's  at  the  gate. 

The  love  of  fame  in  its  eff"ect  survey'd, 
The  muse  has  sung  ;  be  now  the  cause  di.splay'd  : 
Since  so  diS'usive,  and  so  wide  its  sway, 
What  is  thi^  power,  whom  all  mankind  obey  ? 

Shot  from  above,  by  heaven's  indulgence,  came 
This  generous  ardour,  this  unconquer'd  flame, 
To  warm,  to  raise,  to  deify,  mankind. 
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Still  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind. 

By  large-soul'd  men,  for  thirst  of  fame  renown'd, 

^\'i^e  laws  were  framed,  and  sacred  arts  were  found  , 

De-ire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rest, 

And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  warrior's  breast ; 

It  bids  Argyll  in  fields  and  senate  shine. 

What  more  can  prove  its  origin  divine  ? 

But,  oh  !  this  passion  jtlanted  in  the  soul, 
On  eagle's  wings  to  mount  her  to  the  pole. 
The  flaming  minister  of  virtue  meant. 
Set  up  false  gods,  and  wrong'd  her  high  descent. 

Ambition,  hence,  exerts  a  doubtful  force. 
Of  blots,  and  beauties,  an  alternate  source  ; 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
\\  ho  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit ; 
And  in  art-loving  Scarborougii  is  seen 
How  kind  a  patron  Pollio  niiglit  have  been. 
I'ursuit  of  fame  with  peiants  fill  our  schoola. 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools  ; 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  solid  learning  bright, 
.\iid  Newton  lifts  above  a  mortal  height ; 
That  key  of  nature,  by  wliose  wit  she  clears 
Her  long,  long  secrets  of  five  thousand  years. 

Would  you  then  fully  comprehend  the  whole, 
Wiiy,  and  in  what  degrees,  pride  sways  the  soul .' 
(Fnr  though  in  all,  not  equally,  she  reigns) 
Awake  to  knowledge,  and  attend  my  strains. 

Ye  doctors  !  hear  the  doctrine  I  disclose, 
A.s  true,  a.s  if 'twere  writ  in  dullest  i)rosc  ; 
As  if  aletter'd  dunce  had  said,  "  'Tis  right,"' 
And  inijirimatur  ii.shcr'd  it  to  light. 

.Ambition,  in  the  truly  noble  mind, 
With  sister  virtue  is  for  ever  join'd  ; 
.As  in  famed  Lucrccc,  wh",  with  equal  drea<i. 
From  guilt,  and  shame,  liy  her  Ia.st  conduct,  fled  : 
Her  virtue  long  rcbell'd  iti  firm  di.sdain, 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  in  vain  ; 
But,  when  the  slave  wa.s  thrcaten'tl  to  l)C  laid 
I>rad  by  her  side,  her  l<>ve  of  fame  ohey'd. 

In  moaner  mind.<t  ambition  works  alone  ; 
But  with  such  art  puts  virtue's  n-siioct  on, 
That  not  more  like  in  feature  and  in  mien, 
Th ;  go<li  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scnc. 

'  Anii>hltl70n. 
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False  Julius,  ambusli'd  in  this  fair  disguise, 
Soon  made  the  Roman  liberties  his  prize. 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  ambition  wears, 
But  in  full  light  pricks  up  her  ass's  ears  : 
All  I  have  sung  are  instances  of  this, 
And  prove  my  theme  unfolded  not  amiss. 

Ye  vain  !  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife  ; 
Be  wise,  and  quit  the  false  sublime  of  life, 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides, 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides  ; 
Where  inward  dignity  joins  outward  state  ; 
Our  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great ; 
Where  public  blessings  public  praise  attend  ; 
Where  glory  is  our  motive,  not  oi  ir  end. 
Wouldst  thou  be  famed  ?     Have  those  high  deeds  in  view 
Brave  men  would  act,  though  scandal  should  ensue. 

Behold  a  prince  !  whom  no  swoln  thoughts  inflame  ; 
Ko  pride  of  thrones,  no  fever  after  fame ! 
But  when  the  welfare  of  mankind  inspires. 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  glory  fires, 
Proud  conquests  then,  then  regal  pomps  delight ; 
Then  crowns,  then  triumphs,  sparkle  in  his  sight ; 
Tumult  and  noise  are  dear,  which  with  them  bring 
His  people's  blessing  to  their  ardent  king  : 
But,  when  those  great  heroic  motives  cease. 
His  swelling  soul  subsides  to  native  peace  ; 
From  tedious  grandeur's  faded  charms  withdraws, 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendour  and  applause  ; 
Greatly  deferring  his  arrears  of  fame, 
Till  men  and  angels  jointly  shout  his  name. 
0  pride  celestial !  which  can  pride  disdain  ; 
0  blest  ambition  !  which  can  ne'er  be  vain. 

From  one  famed  Alpine  hill,  which  props  the  sky, 
In  whose  deep  womb  unfathom'd  waters  lie, 
Here  burst  the  Rhone,  and  sounding  Po  ;  there  shine, 
In  infant  rills,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ; 
From  the  rich  store  one  fruitful  m'n  supplies. 
Whole  kingdoms  smile,  a  thousand  harvests  rise. 

In  Brunswick  such  a  source  the  muse  adores, 
Which  public  blessings  through  half  Europe  pours. 
When  his  heart  burns  with  such  a  godlike  aim. 
Angels  and  George  are  rivals  for  the  fame  ; 
George  !  who  in  foes  can  soft  affections  raise. 
And  charm  envenom'd  satire  into  praise. 
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Nor  human  rage  alone  his  power  perceives, 
But  the  mad  winds,  and  the  tumultuous  waves.^ 
Ev'n  storms  (death's  fiercest  ministers  !)  forbear, 
And,  in  their  own  wild  empire,  learn  to  spare. 
Thus,  nature's  self,  supporting  man's  decree, 
Styles  Britain's  sovereign,  sovereign  of  the  sea. 

While  sea  and  air,  great  Bninswick  !  shook  oiu:  state. 
And  sported  with  a  king's  and  kingdom's  fate. 
Deprived  of  what  she  loved,  and  press'd  by  fear, 
Of  ever  losing  what  she  held  most  dear, 
IIow  did  Britannia,  like  Achilles,  weep, 
.\nd  tell  her  sorrows  to  the  kindred  deep  ! 
Hang  o'er  the  floods,  and,  in  devotion  warm. 
Strive,  for  thee,  with  the  surge,  and  figiit  the  storm  ! 

What  felt  thy  Walpule,  pilot  of  the  realm  ! 
Our  Paliiuirus-  slept  not  at  tlie  lielm  ; 
Ills  eye  ne'er  closed  ;  long  since  inured  to  wake. 
And  out-watch  every  star  for  Brunswick's  sake  : 
By  thwarting  passions  toss'd,  by  cares  uppressM, 
lie  fjund  the  temiwst  pictured  in  his  breast : 
But,  now,  what  joys  that  gloom  of  heart  dispt-l, 
No  powers  of  language — but  his  own,  can  tell  ; 
His  own,  which  nature  and  the  graces  form. 
At  will,  to  raise,  or  hush,  the  civil  storm. 

■  Allndinf;  to  the  klnt;  In  danger  at  sea. 

'  y.cc*  Dcus  ramiun  Lothio  rore  inadcnteio,  Ac. 

VtKG.  UU  V. 
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OCEAN :  AN  ODE, 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OP  THE  SEA  SERVICE. 

TO  WniCH  ARE  PREFIXED  AJM  ODE  TO  THE  KING;    AND  A  DI3C0DRSE 
ON  LTRIC  POETRY. 

I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  recommend  to  you  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  importance;  and  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  happiness,  if, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  I  could  see  the  foundation  laid  of  so  great 
and  necessary  a  work,  as  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  our  seamen 
in  general ;  that  they  may  be  invited,  rather  than  compelled  by  force 
and  violence,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  their  country,  as  oft  as  occasion 
shall  require  it:  a  consideration  worthy  the  representatives  of  a  people 
great  and  flourishing  in  trade  and  navigation.  This  leads  me  to  mention 
to  you  the  case  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  care  may  be  taken,  by  some 
addition  to  that  fund,  to  render  comfortable  and  effectual  that  charitable 
pro^^sion,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  our  seamen,  worn  out, 
and  become  decrepit  by  age  and  infirmities,  in  the  service  of  their 
country. — Speech,  Jan.  27,  17-J7-8. 

ODE  TO  THE  KING.— 1728. 

Old  ocean's  praise 

Demands  ray  lays  ; 
A  truly  British  theme  I  sing  ; 

A  theme  so  great, 

I  dare  complete, 
And  join  -with  ocean,  ocean's  king. 

The  Roman  ode 

Majestic  flowed : 
Its  stream  divinely  clear,  and  strong  ; 

In  sense,  and  sound, 

Thebes  roll'd  profound  ; 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  foam'd  along. 

Let  Thebes,  nor  Rome, 

So  famed,  pre.sume 
To  triumph  o'er  a  nortliern  isle  ; 

Late  time  shall  know 

The  north  can  glow. 
If  dread  Augustus  deign  to  smile. 

The  naval  crown 
Is  all  his  own  ! 
Our  fleet,  if  war,  or  commerc^^.  call, 
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Eis  will  performs 
Through  waves  and  storms, 
And  rides  in  triumph  round  the  ball. 

No  former  race, 

AVith  strong  embrace, 
This  theme  to  ravish  durst  expire  ; 

With  virgin  charms 

My  soul  it  warms. 
And  melts  melodious  on  my  lyre. 

My  lays  I  file 

With  cautious  toil ; 
Ye  graces  !  turn  the  glowing  lines  ; 

On  anvils  neat 

Your  strokes  repeat ; 
At  every  stroke  the  work  refines  I 

How  music  charms ! 

How  metre  wanus ! 
Parent  of  actions,  good  and  I  .rave  I 

How  vice  it  tames  ! 

And  worth  inflames  ! 
And  holds  proud  empire  o'er  the  grave  I 

Jove  mark'd  for  man 

A  scanty  span. 
But  lent  him  wings  to  fly  his  doom  ; 

Wit  scorns  the  grave  ; 

To  wit  he  gave 
The  life  of  gods  !  immortal  Mooni ! 

Since  years  will  fly, 

And  pica-sures  die. 
Day  after  day,  as  years  advance  ; 

Since,  while  life  lasts, 

Joy  suffers  Ma-sts 
From  frowning  fate,  and  fickle  chaiiu  . 

Nor  life  is  long  ; 

But  soon  we  throng, 
Like  auttinin  leaves,  death's  pallid  shore  ; 

\\c  make,  at  least, 

Of  ba<l  the  l)cst. 
If  in  life's  phantom,  fame,  v-i  s.  .-ir. 

Our  strains  divide 
The  laurel's  pride ; 
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With  those  we  lift  to  life,  we  live  ; 

By  fame  enroll' d 

With  heroes  bold, 
And  share  the  blessings  which  we  give. 

What  hero's  praise 

Can  fire  my  lays, 
Like  his,  with  who'm  my  lay  begun  ? 

"  Justice  sincere, 

And  courage  clear, 
Rise  the  two  columns  of  his  throne. 

"  How  form'd  for  sway  ! 

Who  look,  obey ; 
They  read  the  monarch  in  his  port : 

Their  love  and  awe 

Supply  the  law  ; 
And  his  own  lustre  makes  the  court :" 

On  yonder  height. 

What  golden  light 
Triumphant  shines  ?  and  shines  alone  1 

Unrivall'd  blaze ! 

The  nations  gaze ! 
'Tis  not  the  sun  ;  'tis  Britain's  throne. 

Our  monarch,  there, 

Rear'd  high  in  air, 
Should  tempests  rise,  disdains  to  bend 

Like  British  oak. 

Derides  the  stroke ; 
His  blooming  honours  far  extend  ! 

Beneath  them  lies. 

With  lifted  eyes. 
Fair  Albion,  like  an  amorous  maid  ; 

While  mterest  wings 

Bold  foreign  kings 
To  fly,  like  eagles,  to  his  shade. 

At  his  proud  foot 

The  sea,  pour'd  out. 
Immortal  nourishment  supplies ; 

Thence  wealth  and  state. 

And  power  and  fate, 
Which  Europe  reads  in  George's  eyes. 
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From  what  we  view, 

We  take  the  chie, 
Which  leads  from  great  to  greater  things: 

Men  doubt  no  more, 

But  gods  adore, 
When  such  resemblance  shines  in  kings. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  LYRIC  POETRY. 

iiow  imperfect  soever  my  own  composition  may  be,  yet  am 
1  willing  to  speak  a  word  or  t'wo,  of  the  naturo  of  lyric 
poetry  ;  to  show  that  I  have,  at  least,  some  idea  of  perfection 
in  that  kind  of  poem  in  which  I  am  engaged  ;i  and  that  I 
do  not  think  myself  poet  enough  entirely  to  rely  on  inspira- 
tion for  success  in  it. 

To  our  having,  or  not  having,  this  idea  of  perfection  in 
the  poem  we  undertake,  is  chiefly  owing  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  our  performances,  as  also  the  modesty  or  vanity 
of  our  opinions  concerning  thom.  And  in  speaking  of  it 
I  shall  show  how  it  unavoidably  comes  to  pass,  tliat  bad 
poets,  that  is,  poets  in  general,  are  esteemed,  and  really  are 
the  most  vain,  the  most  irritable,  and  most  ridiculous  set  of 
men  upon  earth.     But  poetry  in  its  own  naturo  is  certainly 

— N'on  ho9  qoicaltain  muniu  in  tuns. — viro. 

Ho  that  has  an  idea  of  perfection  in  the  work  he  under- 
takes may  fail  in  it ;  ho  that  has  not,  must :  and  yet  he 
will  bo  vain.  For  every  little  degree  of  beauty,  how  short 
or  improper  soever,  will  bo  looked  on  fondly  by  him  ;  becauso 
it  is  all  pure  gains,  and  more  than  ho  promised  to  himself; 
and  because  ho  has  no  test,  or  standard  in  his  judgment, 
with  which  to  chastise  his  opinion  of  it. 

Now  this  idea  of  perfection  is,  in  poetry,  more  refined 
than  in  other  kinds  of  writing  ;  and  because  more  refined, 
therefore  more  difBcult;  and  because  moro  diflTicult,  there- 
fore more  rarely  attained;  and  the  non-attainment  of  it  i.^, 
as  I  have  said,  the  source  of  our  vonity.  Hence  tlio  [loctic 
clan  are  moro  obnoxious  to  vanity  than  others.  Atid  from 
vanity  consequentially  flows  that  great  sensibility  of  disre- 
spect, that  quick  resentment,  that  tinder  of  the  mind  that 
kindles  at  every  spark,  and  justly  marks  them  «ut  f«T  tin- 
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genus  irritable  among  mankind.  And  from  this  combua- 
tible  temper,  this  serious  anger  for  no  very  serious  things, 
things  looked  on  by  most  as  foreign  to  the  important  points 
of  life,  as  consequentially  flows  that  inheritance  of  ridicule, 
which  devolves  on  them,  from  generation  to  generation. 
As  soon  as  they  become  authors,  they  become  like  Ben 
Jonson's  angry  boy,  and  learn  the  art  of  quarrel. 

Concordes  animaa — dum  nocte  prementnr ; 
Heu !  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  lumina  vitae 
Attigerint,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt  I 
Qui  Juvenes !  quantas  ostentant,  aspice,  vires. 
Ne,  pueri !  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella. 
Tuque  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  01>Tnpo, 
Sidereo  flagrans  clypeo,  et  coelestibus  armis, 
Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  meus  ! 
Nee  te  ulla;  facies,  non  teiTuit  ipse  Tj-phoeus 
Arduus,  aiTna  tenens;  non  te  Messapus  et  Ufens, 
Contemtorque  Deflm  Mezentius.  virg. 

But  to  return.  He  that  has  this  idea  of  perfection  in  tlie 
work  he  undertakes,  however  successful  he  is,  will  yet  be 
modest ;  because  to  rise  up  to  that  idea,  which  he  proposed 
for  his  model,  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  impossible. 

These  two  observations  account  for  what  may  seem  as 
strange,  as  it  is  infallibly  true ;  I  mean,  they  show  us  wliy 
good  writers  have  the  lowest,  and  bad  writers  the  highest, 
opinion  of  their  own  performances.  They  who  have  only  a 
partial  idea  of  this  perfection,  as  their  portion  of  ignorance 
or  knowledge  of  it  is  greater  or  less,  have  proportionable 
degrees  of  modesty  or  conceit. 

Nor,  though  natural  good  understanding  makes  a  toler- 
ably just  judgment  in  things  of  this  nature,  will  the  reader 
judge  the  worse,  for  forming  to  himself  a  notion  of  what  he 
ought  to  expect  from  the  piece  he  has  in  hand,  before  he 
begins  his  perusal  of  it. 

The  Ode,  as  it  is  the  eldest  kind  of  poetry,  so  it  is  more 
spiritous,  and  more  remote  from  prose  than  any  other,  in 
sense,  sound,  expression,  and  conduct.  Its  thoughts  should 
be  uncommon,  sublime,  and  moral ;  its  numbers  full,  easy, 
and  most  harmonious  ;  its  expression  pure,  strong,  delicate, 
yet  unaffected ;  and  of  a  curious  felicity  beyond  other 
poems  ;  its  conduct  should  be  rapturous,  somewhat  abrupt, 
and  immethodical  to  a  vulgar  eye.  That  apparent  order, 
and  connection,  which  gives  form  and  life  to  some  composi- 
tions, takes  away  the  very  soul  of  this.     Fire,  elevation,  and 
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Belect  thought  are   indispensable ;  an  htimble,  tame,  and 
vulgar  ode  is  the  most  pitiful  error  a  pen  can  commit. 

Mnsa  dcdlt  fidibus  diros,  pnerosque  deomm. 

And  as  its  subjects  are  sublime,  its  writer's  genius  should 
be  so  too  ;  otherwise  it  becomes  the  meanest  thing  in  writing, 
viz.,  an  involuntary  burlesque. 

It  is  the  genuine  character,  and  true  merit  of  tlio  ode,  a 
little  to  startle  some  apprehensions.  Men  of  cold  com- 
ple-xions  are  very  apt  to  mistake  a  want  of  vigour  in  tlicir 
imaginations,  for  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  their  judgments; 
and,  like  persons  of  a  tender  sight,  they  look  on  bright 
objects,  in  their  natural  lustre,  as  too  glaring;  what  is  most 
deliglitful  to  a  stronger  eye,  is  painful  to  them.  Tlius  I'indar, 
who  has  as  much  logic  at  the  bottom  aa  Aristotle  or  Euclid, 
to  some  critics  lias  appeared  as  mad  ;  anil  must  appear  so 
to  all  who  enjoy  no  portion  of  his  own  divine  spirit.  Dwarf 
understandings,  measuring  others  by  their  own  standard, 
are  apt  to  think  tliey  see  a  monster,  when  they  see  a  man. 

And  indeed  it  seems  to  be  tlio  amends  whicli  nature 
makes  to  those  whom  she  has  not  blesse<l  with  an  elevation 
of  mind,  to  indulge  them  in  the  comfortable  mistake,  tliat 
all  is  wrong,  which  falls  not  within  tlie  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  comprelicnsions  and  relish. 

Judgment,  indeed,  that  masculine  power  of  the  mind,  in 
odo,  as  in  all  compositions,  should  bear  the  supremo  sway  ; 
and  a  beautiful  imagination,  as  its  mistress,  sliould  be  8ul>- 
dued  to  its  dominion.  Ilenco,  and  hence  only,  can  proceed 
the  fairest  offspring  of  the  human  mind. 

But  then  in  ode,  there  is  tliis  difference  from  other  kinds 
of  poetry  ;  that,  there,  the  imagination,  like  a  very  beautiful 
mistress,  is  indulged  in  the  appearance  of  domiiu  ering ; 
though  the  judgment,  like  an  artful  lover,  in  reality  carrii  s 
its  point ;  and  the  less  it  is  suspected  of  it,  it  shows  tho 
more  masterly  conduct,  and  deserves  the  greater  commenda- 
tion. 

It  holds  true  in  this  province  of  writing,  as  in  war,  "  The 
more  danger,  tlio  more  honour."  It  must  bo  very  ent«r- 
jirising;  it  must,  in  Shakespeare's  style,  liavo  liair-bren<lth 
scapes;  and  often  tread  the  very  brink  of  error:  nor  can  it 
ever  deserve  the  applause  of  the  real  judge,  unless  it  renders 
itself  obnoxious  to  tho  misapprehensions  of  the  contrary. 

Sncb   ia  Cosimire's  strain  among   the   moderns,  wh'ne 
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lively  wit,  and  happy  fire,  is  an  honour  to  them.  And 
Buchanan  might  justly  he  much  admired,  if  anything  more 
than  the  sweetness  of  his  numhers,  and  the  purity  of  his 
diction,  were  his  own  :  his  original,  from  which  I  have  taken 
my  mottoji  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  northern 
prose  translation,  is  still  admirable  ;  and,  Cowley  says,  as 
preferable  in  beauty  to  Buchanan,  as  Judaea  is  to  Scot- 
land. 

Pindar,  Anaereon,  Sappho,  and  Horace,  are  the  great 
masters  of  lyric  poetry  among  Heathen  writers.  Pindar's 
Muse,  like  Sacharissa,  is  a  stately,  imperious,  and  accom- 
plished beauty  ;  equally  disdaining>the  use  of  art,  and  the 
fear  of  any  rival ;  so  intoxicating  that  it  was  the  highest 
commendation  that  could  be  given  an  ancient,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  taste  of  her  charms ; 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  liauatus  ; 

a  danger  which  Horace  declares  he  durst  not  run. 

Anacreon's  Muse  is  like  Amoret,  most  sweet,  natural,  and 
delicate ;  all  over  flowers,  graces,  and  charms ;  inspiring 
complacancy,  not  awe  ;  and  she  seems  to  have  good  i^ature 
enough  to  admit  a  rival,  whom  she  cannot  find. 

Sappho's  Muse,  like  Lady  — — ,  is  passionately  tender, 
and  glowing  ;  like  oil  set  on  fire,  she  is  soft,  and  warm,  in 
excess.  Sappho  has  left  us  a  few  fragments  only  ;  time  has 
swallowed  the  rest ;  but  that  little  which  remains,  like  the 
remaining  jewel  of  Cleopatra,  after  the  other  was  dissolved 
at  her  banquet,  may  be  esteemed  (as  was  that  jewel)  a 
sufficient  ornament  for  the  goddess  of  beauty  herself. 

Horace's  Muse  (like  one  I  shall  not  presume  to  name)  is 
correct,  solid,  and  moral ;  she  joins  all  the  sweetness  and 
majesty,  all  the  sense  and  the  fire  of  the  former,  in  the 
justest  proportions  and  degrees  ;  superadding  a  felicity  of 
dress  entirely  her  own.  She,  moreover,  is  distinguishable  by 
this  particularity,  that  she  abounds  in  hidden  graces  and 
secret  charms,  which  none  but  the  discerning  can  discover; 
nor  are  any  capable  of  doing  full  justice,  in  their  opinion, 
to  her  excellences,  without  giving  the  world,  at  the  same 
time,  an  incontestable  proof  of  refinement  in  their  own 
understandings. 

But,  after  all.  to  the  honour  of  our  own  country  I  mr.st 


'  Motto  prefixed  to  Ocean,  p.  33ii 
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add,  that  I  think  Mr  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day 
inferior  to  no  composition  of  this  kind.  Its  chief  beauty 
consists  in  adapting  the  numbers  most  happily  to  the  varietv 
of  the  occasion.  Those  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  express 
majesty,  viz. 

Aasamea  the  God, 

Affects  to  nod. 
And  seemB  to  shake  the  spheres, 

are  chosen  in  the  following  ode,  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
great. 

For  the  more  harmony  likewise,  I  chose  the  frequent 
return  of  ryhme ;  which  laid  me  under  great  diflSculties. 
But  diflSculties  overcome  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can 
I  account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the 
modems  are  too  fond)  but  from  this  truth. 

But  then  the  writer  must  take  care  that  the  diflSculty  is 
overcome.  That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme  consistent  with 
as  perfect  sense,  and  expression,  as  could  be  expected  if  he 
was  free  from  tliat  shackle.  Otherwise,  it  gives  neither 
grace  to  the  work,  nor  pleasure  to  the  reader,  nor,  conse- 
quently, reputation  to  the  poet. 

To  sum  the  whole  :  ode  should  bo  peculiar,  but  not 
strained;  moral,  but  not  flat;  natural,  but  not  obvious; 
delicate,  but  not  aflFected ;  noble,  but  not  ambitious;  full, 
but  not  obscure  ;  fiery,  but  not  mad  ;  thick,  but  not  loaded 
in  its  numbers,  which  should  bo  most  harmonious,  without 
the  least  sacrifice  of  expression,  or  of  sense.  Above  all,  in 
this,  as  in  every  work  of  genius,  somewhat  of  an  original 
spirit  should  be,  at  least,  attempted  ;  otherwise  the  poet, 
whoso  character  disclaims  mediocrity,  makes  a  secondary 
praisfl  his  ultimate  ambition  ;  which  has  something  of  a 
contradiction  in  it.  Originals  only  have  true  life,  and  diiTcr 
as  much  from  the  best  imitations,  as  men  from  .the  most 
animated  pictures  of  them.  Nor  is  what  I  say  at  all  incon- 
si.-^t-  lit  with  a  duo  deference  for  tho  great  standards  of 
niit  .juity;  nay,  tliat  very  deference  is  an  argument  for  it, 
ifiT  <i«uLtl>  8S  their  cxami>lo  is  on  my  side  in  this  matter. 
And  we  Hiiou'd  rather  imitate  their  example  in  tho  gi-neral 
motive',  and  fun<lamental  methfwls  of  their  working,  than 
in  their  works  thoms«,lves.  Tliis  is  a  distinction.  I  think, 
not  hitherto  made,  and  a  di.ttinction  of  consequence.  For 
the  first  may  make  us  their  equals ;  tho  second  must  pro- 
nounce ns  their  inferiors  even  in  our  utmost  iucccm.     Buf 
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the  first  of  these  prizes  is  not  so  readily  taken  by  the 
moderns  ;  as  vahiables  too  massy  for  easy  carriage  are  not 
so  liable  to  the  thief. 

The  ancients  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  choice  of 
their  subjects ;  which  were  generally  national  and  great. 
My  subject  is,  in  its  own  nature,  noble  ;  most  proper  for  an 
Englishman  ;  never  more  proper  than  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
(what  is  strange)  hitherto  unsung. 

If  I  stand  not  absolutely  condemned  by  my  own  rules  ;  if 
I  have  hit  the  spirit  of  ode  in  general ;  if  I  cannot  think  with 
Mr  Cowley,  that  "  Music  alone,  sometimes,  makes  an  excel- 
lent ode ;" 

Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorx  ; 

if  there  is  any  thought,  enthusiasm,  and  picture,  which  are 
as  the  body,  soul,  and  robe  of  poetry  ;  in  a  word,  if  in  any 
degree  I  have  provided  rather  food  for  men,  than  air  for 
wits  ;  I  hope  smaller  faults  will  meet  indulgence  for  the  sake 
of  the  design,  which  is  the  glory  of  my  country  and  my 
king. 

And  indeed,  this  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  great  sub- 
jects are  above  being  nice  ;  that  dignity  and  spirit  ever 
suffer  from  scrupulous  exactness  ;  and  that  the  minuter 
cares  effeminate  a  composition.  Great  masters  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  statuary,  in  their  nobler  works,  have  even 
affected  the  contrary  :  and  justly  ;  for  a  truly  masculine  aii 
partakes  more  of  the  negligent,  than  of  the  neat,  both  in 
writings,  and  in  life — 

Grandis  oratio  haberet  majestatis  suce  pondus. — peteon. 

A  poem,  like  a  criminal,  under  too  severe  correction,  may 
lose  all  its  spirit,  and  expire.  We  know  it  was  Faberriiuus. 
til  at  was  such  an  artist  at  a  hair  or  a  nail.  And  we  know 
the  cause  was 

Quia  ponere  totum 

Nescius.  noK. 

To  close  :  if  a  piece  of  this  nature  wants  an  apology,  I 
must  own,  that  those  who  have  strength  of  mind  sufiicient 
profitably  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  severer 
studies,  I  despair  of  imitating,  I  can  only  envy  and  admire. 
The  mind  is  relieved  and  strengthened  by  variety ;  and  he 
tliat  sometimes  is  sporting  with  his  pen,  is  only  taking  the 
most  effectual  means  of  giving  a  general  importance  to  it. 
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TLid  truth  is  clear  from  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  history ;  from  which  I  could  cite  very  celebrated 
instances,  did  I  not  fear  that,  by  citing  them,  I  should 
condemn  myself,  who  am  so  little  qualified  to  follow  theii 
example  in  its  full  extent. 

OCEAN :  AN  ODE. 

Let  the  sea  make  a  noUc,  let  the  floods  clap  their  hands. 

I'SAUf  XCTIIL 

Sweet  rural  scene ! 

Of  flocks  and  green  ! 
At  careless  ea.se  my  limbs  are  spread  ; 

All  nature  still, 

But  yondtr  rill ; 
And  list'ning  pines  nod  o'er  my  head  : 

In  prospect  wide, 

The  boundless  tide ! 
Waves  cease  to  foam,  and  winds  to  roar  , 

\\  itiiout  a  breeze, 

The  curling  seas 
Dance  on,  in  measure  to  the  shore. 

Who  sings  the  source 

Of  wealth  and  force  ? 
Vast  6eld  of  commerce,  and  big  war. 

Where  wonders  dwell ! 

Where  terrors  swell ! 
And  Neptune  thunders  from  bis  car  / 

Where  ?  where  are  they, 

Wiiom  PiTan's  ray 
Has  touch'd,  and  bid  divinely  rave  / ' 

W  hat !  none  ai;pire  / 

I  snatch  the  lyre, 
And  plunge  into  the  foaming  wave. 

The  wave  resounds  I 

The  rock  rebounds ! 
The  Nerei'l.s  to  my  song  reply  ! 

I  lea*!  the  choir, 

And  they  conspire, 
With  Voice  and  kIicII,  to  lift  it  liigL 
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They  spread  in  air 

Their  bosoms  fair, 
Their  verdant  tresses  pour  behind  : 

The  billows  beat 

With  nimble  feet, 
With  notes  triumphant  swell  the  wind. 

Who  love  the  shore, 

Let  those  adore 
The  god  Apollo,  and  his  Nine, 

Parnassus'  hill, 

And  Orpheus'  skill ; 
But  let  Arion's  harp  be  mine. 

The  main  !  the  main  ! 

Is  Britain's  reign  ; 
Her  strength,  her  glory,  is  her  fleet : 

The  main  !  the  main  ! 

Be  Britain's  strain  ; 
As  Tritons  strong,  as  Syrens  sweet. 

Through  nature  wide 

Is  nought  descried 
So  rich  in  pleasure  or  surprise  ; 

When  all-serene, 

How  sweet  the  scene  ! 
How  dreadful,  when  the  billows  ri.se  ; 

And  storms  deface 

The  fluid  glass, 
In  which  ere  while  Britannia  fair 

Look'd  down  with  pride. 

Like  Ocean's  bride, 
Adjusting  her  majestic  air  ! 

When  tempests  cease. 

And,  hush'd  in  peace. 
The  flatten'd  surges  smoothly  spread. 

Deep  silence  keep, 

And  seem  to  sleep 
Recumbent  on  their  oozy  bed ; 

With  what  a  trance, 
The  level  glance, 
Unbroken,  shoots  along  the  seas  ] 
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Which  tempt  from  shore 
The  painted  oar ; 
And  every  canvas  courts  the  bre.ze  ! 

When  nishes  forth 

The  frowning  north 
On  black'ning  billows,  with  what  dread 

My  shuddering  soul 

Beholds  them  roll, 
And  hears  their  roarings  o'er  my  iiead  ! 

With  terror  mark 

Yon  flying  bark ! 
Now  centre-deep  descend  the  brave  ; 

Now,  toss'd  on  high, 

It  takes  the  sky, 
A  feather  on  the  tow'ring  wave  ! 

Now  spins  around 

In  whirls  profound : 
Now  whelm'd  ;  now  pendant  near  the  clou.is  ; 

Now  stunn'd,  it  reels 

Midst  thunder's  peals : 
And  now  fierce  lightning  fires  the  slirouds. 

All  ether  burns ! 

Chaos  returns ! 
And  blends,  once  more,  the  seas  and  skies  : 

No  space  between 

Thy  bosom  preen, 
0  deep  !  and  the  blue  concave,  lies. 

The  northern  blast, 

The  shatter'd  mast, 
The  sjTt,  the  whirliKx^I,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  sjHJUt, 

The  stars  gone  out. 
The  boiling  straight,  the  monster's  shock, 

Let  others  fear ; 

To  Britain  dear' 
N\  liate'cr  promotes  her  daring  claim  ; 

Those  terrors  charm, 

Whicli  keep  her  warm 
In  cha.«o  of  h  ine.st  gain,  or  fame. 

The  stars  arc  bright 
To  cheer  the  ni^'ht, 
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And  shed,  through  shadows,  temperM  fne  ; 

And  Phoebus'  flames. 

With  biurnish'd  beams, 
Which  some  adore,  and  all  admire. 

Are  then  the  seas 

Outshone  by  these  7 
Bright  Thetis !  thou  art  not  outshone  ; 

With  kinder  beams, 

And  softer  gleams. 
Thy  bosom  wears  them  as  thy  own. 

There,  set  in  green. 

Gold  stars  are  seen, 
A  mantle  rich  !  thy  charms  to  wrap  ; 

And  when  the  sim 

His  race  has  run. 
He  falls  enamour' d  in  thy  lap. 

Those  clouds,  whose  dyes 

Adorn  the  skies. 
That  silver  snow,  that  pearly  rain. 

Has  Phoebus  stole 

To  grace  the  pole, 
The  plunder  of  the  invaded  main  ! 

The  gaudy  bow. 

Whose  colours  glow. 
Whose  arch  with  so  much  skill  is  bent, 

To  Phoebus'  ray, 

Which  paints  so  gay 
By  thee  the  wat'ry  woof  was  lent. 

In  chambers  deep. 

Where  waters  sleep. 
What  unkno^vn  treasures  pave  the  floor ! 

The  pearl,  in  rows. 

Pale  lustre  throws  ; 
The  wealth  immense,  which  storms  devour 

From  Indian  mines, 

With  proud  designs. 
The  merchant,  swoln,  digs  golden  ore  ; 

The  tempests  rise, 

And  seize  the  prize. 
And  toss  him  breathless  on  the  shore. 
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His  P'->n  complains 

In  pious  strains, 
"  Ah,  cruel  thirst  of  gold  !"  he  cries  ; 

Then  ploughs  the  main. 

In  zeal  for  gain, 
The  tears  yet  swelling  in  his  even. 

Thou  wat'ry  vast ! 

What  monmJs  are  cast 
To  bar  thy  dreadful  flowings  o'er ! 

Thy  proudest  foam 

Must  know  its  home  ; 
But  rage  of  gold  disdains  a  shore. 

Gold  pleasure  buys ; 

But  pleasure  dies, 
Too  soon  the  gross  fruition  cloys  ; 

Though  raptures  court, 

The  sense  is  short ; 
But  virtue  kindles  living  joys  ; 

Joys  felt  alone ! 

Joys  ask'd  of  none  ! 
Which  time's  and  fortune's  arrows  miss ; 

Joys  that  subsist, 

Though  fates  resist. 
An  unprecarious,  endless  bliss  I 

The  soul  refined 

Is  most  inclined 
To  every  moral  excellence  ; 

All  vice  is  dull, 

A  knave's  a  fool ; 
And  virtue  is  the  child  of  sense. 

The  virtuous  mind, 

Nor  wave,  nor  wind, 
Nor  civil  rage,  nor  tjTant's  frown, 

The  shaken  ball. 

Nor  planet's  fall. 
From  its  finu  basis  can  dethrone. 

Thi.^  Britain  knows, 

A  nd  thercfi^rc  glows 
With  gen'rous  pa.s,sion9,  and  expenda 

Her  wcaJth  and  zeal 

On  public  weal, 
And  brightens  both  by  god-like  end& 
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W  hat  end  so  great 

As  that  which  late 
Awoke  the  genius  of  the  main  ; 

Which  tow'ring  rose 

With  George  to  close, 
And  rival  great  Eliza's  reign  ? 

A  voice  has  Hown 

From  Britain's  throne 
To  re-inflame  a  grand  design  ; 

That  voice  shall  rear 

Yon  fabric  fair,* 
As  nature's  rose  at  the  divine. 

When  nature  sprung, 

Bless'd  angels  sung. 
And  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 

For  strains  as  high 

As  man's  can  fly, 
These  sea-devoted  honours  call. 

From  boist'rous  seas 

The  lap  of  ease 
Receives  our  wounded,  and  oirr  old  ; 

High  domes  ascend  ! 

Stretch'd  arches  bend ! 
Proud  columns  swell !  wide  gates  unfc  id  ! 

Here,  soft  reclined, 

From  wave,  from  wind, 
And  fortune's  tempest  safe  ashore, 

To  cheat  their  care, 

Of  former  war 
They  talk  the  pleasing  shadows  e'er. 

In  lengthen'd  tales. 

Our  fleet  prevails  ; 
In  tales  the  lenitives  of  age  ! 

And  o'er  the  bowl, 

They  fire  the  soul 
Of  list'ning  youth,  to  martial  rage. 

Unhappy  they ! 

And  falsely  gay! 

Who  bask  for  ever  in  success  ; 

'  A  new  fund  for  Greenwich  hospital,  recommended  from  the  throiie, 
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A  constant  feast 
Quite  palls  the  taste, 
And  long  enjoyment  is  distress. 

When,  after  toil, 

His  native  soil 
The  panting  mariner  regains, 

What  transjxirt  flows 

From  bare  repose ! 
We  reap  our  pleasure  from  our  pains. 

Ye  warlike  slain ! 

Beneath  the  main, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  wat'ry  winding  sheet ; 

Who  bought  with  blood 

Your  country's  good. 
Your  country's  full-blown  glory  greet. 

What  i)0werful  charm 

Can  death  disarm  / 
Your  long,  your  iron  slumbers  break  / 

liy  Jove,  by  Fame, 

By  George's  name, 
Awake !  awake !  awake  !  awake  ! 

With  spiral  shell. 

Full  blasted,  toil, 
i'hat  all  your  wat'ry  realms  should  ring 

Your  jjcarl  alcoves. 

Your  coral  groves. 
Should  echo  theirs,  and  Britain's  king. 

As  long  as  stars 

Guide  mariners, 
As  Carolina's  virtues  please, 

Or  suns  invite 

The  ravish'd  sight, 
The  liritish  flag  shall  sweep  the  son.s. 

Peculiar  both  ! 

Our  soil's  strong  growth, 
And  our  bold  natives'  liardy  mind  ; 

Sure  heaven  bcsjuike 

Our  hearts  and  cak. 
To  give  a  master  to  mankind. 

That  noblest  birth 
Of  teeming  earth, 
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Of  forests  fair,  that  daughter  proud, 

To  foreign  coasts 

Our  grandeur  boasts, 
And  Britain's  pleasiu'e  speaks  aloud  : 

Now  big  with  war. 

Sends  fate  from  far, 
If  rebel  reahus  their  fate  demand  ; 

Now,  sumptuous  spoils 

Of  foreign  soils 
Pours  in  the  bosom  of  our  land. 

Hence  Britain  lays 

In  scales,  and  weighs 
The  fate  of  kingdoms,  and  of  kings  ; 

And  as  she  frowns. 

Or  smiles,  on  crowns 
A  night,  or  day  of  glory,  springs. 

Thus  ocean  swells 

The  streams  and  rills. 
And  to  their  borders  lifts  them  high  ; 

Or  else  withdraws 

The  mighty  cause^ 
And  leaves  their  famish'd  channels  dry. 

How  mix'd,  how  frail. 

How  sure  to  fail. 
Is  every  pleasure  of  mankind  ! 

A  damp  destroys 

My  bloomnig  joys. 
While  Britain's  glory  fires  my  mind. 

For  who  can  gaze 

On  restless  seas, 
Unstruck  with  life's  more  restless  state  i 

Where  all  are  toss'd. 

And  most  are  lost, 
By  tides  of  passion,  blasts  of  fate  ? 

The  world's  the  main. 

How  vex'd  !  how  vain  ! 
Ambition  swells,  and  anger  foams  ; 

May  good  men  find. 

Beneath  the  wind, 
A  noiseless  shore,  unruffled  homes ! 
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The  public  scene 

Of  harden'd  men 
Teach  me,  0  teach  me  to  despise  ! 

The  world  few  know 

But  to  their  woe, 
Our  crimes  with  our  experience  rise  ; 

All  tender  sense 

Is  baniih'd  thence, 
All  maiden  nature's  first  alarms 

NVhat  shuck'd  before 

Disgust  no  more, 
And  what  disgusted  has  its  charms. 

In  landscapes  green 

True  bliss  is  seen, 
With  innocence,  in  siiades,  she  sports  ; 

In  wealthy  towns 

Proud  labour  frowns, 
And  painted  sorrow  smiles  in  courts. 

These  scenes  untried 

Seduced  my  pride. 
To  fortune's  arrows  bared  my  breast ; 

Till  wisdom  came, 

A  hoary  dame ! 
And  told  me  pleasure  was  in  rest. 

"  0  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes  ! 

My  friend  sincere ! 

My  judgment  clear ! 
And  gentle  business  my  repose  ! 

"  My  mind  be  strong 

To  ci'inliat  wrong ! 
Grateful,  0  king  !  for  favours  shown  !    • 

Soft  to  complain 

For  others'  pain  ! 
And  bold  to  triumjih  o'er  my  own  ! 

"(When  fortune's  kind) 

Acute  to  find, 
And  warm  to  relLsli  every  lx)on  ! 

And  wi.sc  to  still 

Fanta.sfic  ill, 
Whose  frightful  .sjvectrcs  stalk  at  noou  ! 
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"  No  fruitless  toils  ! 

No  brainless  broils ! 
Each  moment  levell'd  at  the  mark  ! 

Our  day  so  short 

Invites  to  sport ; 
Be  sad  and  solemn  when  'tis  dark. 

"  Yet,  prudence,  still 

Rein  thou  m)'  will ! 
What 's  most  important,  make  most  dear ! 

For  'tis  in  this 

Resides  true  bliss  ; 
True  bliss,  a  deity  severe  ! 

"  When  temper  leans 

To  gayer  scenes. 
And  serious  life  void  moments  spares, 

The  sylvan  chase 

My  sinews  brace ! 
Or  song  unbend  my  mind  from  cares  ! 

"  Nor  shun,  my  soul ! 

The  genial  bowl, 
Where  mirth,  good  nature,  spirit,  flow  ! 

Ingredients  these, 

Above,  to  please 
The  laughing  gods,  the  wise,  below. 

"  Though  rich  the  vine. 

More  wit  than  wine. 
More  sense  than  wit,  good-will  than  art. 

May  I  provide ! 

Fair  truth,  my  pride  ! 
My  joy,  the  converse  of  the  heart ! 

"  The  gloomy  brow. 

The  broken  vow, 
To  distant  climes,  ye  gods  !  remove  ! 

The  nobly  soul'd 

Their  commerce  hold 
With  words  of  truth  and  looks  of  love  ! 

'•'  0  glorious  aim  ! 

0  wealth  supreme ! 
Divine  benevolence  of  soul ! 

That  greatly  glows, 

And  freely  flows. 
And  in  one  blessing  grasps  the  whole  : 
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"  Prophetic  schemes, 

And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  iinsaiigiiine,  cast  away  I 

Have,  what  1  have  ! 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day  ' 

"  ^ly  hours  my  own  ! 

jNIy  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then,  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fiime  ! 
And  scorn  the  laboiir'd  monument ! 

"  Unhurt  my  urn  ! 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  nature's  self  shall  ilic 

Time  cease  to  glide, 

With  hiitiian  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. ' 
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IMPERIUM  PELAGI :  A  NAVAL  LYRIC. 

WRITTEN  IN  IMITATION  OF  PINDAr'S  SPIRIT. 

^/CCASIONED  uy  HIS  majesty's  return,  SEPTEMBER  lOlH,  1729,  ASD  THE 
SUCCEEDING  PEACE.' 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 

Quern  super  notas  alvere  ripas, 

Fervet,  immensusque  ruit  profundi). — Pindarus. 

Concines  laetosque  dies,  et  urbis 

Publicum  ludum,  super  impetrato 

Fortis  August!  reditu. — Horatii,  Carm.  Lib.  iv.  Od.  ii.  41. 

PREFACE. 

A  Pindaric  carries  a  formidable  sound ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing formidable  in  the  true  nature  of  it,  of  which  (with 
utmost  submission)  I  conceive  the  critics  have  hitherto 
entertained  a  false  idea.  Pindar  is  as  natural  as  Anacreon, 
though  not  so  familiar  ;  as  a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in  the 
bounds  of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though  less  ob- 
vious and  of  greater  dignity.  This  is  not  the  received 
notion  of  Pindar ;  I  shall  therefore  soon  support  at  large 
that  hint  which  is  now  given. 

Trade  is  a  very  noble  subject  in  itself,  more  proper  than 
any  for  an  Englishman,  and  particularly  seasonable  at  this 
uncture. 

"We  have  more  specimens  of  good  writing  in  every  pro- 
vince than  in  the  sublime ;  our  two  famous  epic  poems 
excepted.  I  was  willing  to  make  an  attempt  where  I  had 
fewest  rivals. 

If,  on  reading  this  Ode,  any  man  has  a  fuller  idea  of  the 
real  interest  or  possible  glory  of  his  country  than  before,  or 
a  stronger  impression  from  it,  or  a  warmer  concern  for  it,  I 
give  up  to  the  critic  any  further  reputation. 

We  have  many  copies  and  translations  that  pass  for  ori- 
ginals. This  Ode,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  an  original,  though 
it  professes  imitation.  No  man  can  be  like  Pindar  by  imi 
tating  any  of  his  particular  works,  any  more  than  like 
Raphael  by  copying  the  Cartoons.  The  genius  and  spirit 
of  such  great  men  must  be  collected  from  the  whole  ;  and 
when  thus  we  are  possessed  of  it,  we  must  exert  its  energy 

'  Commonly  called  "The  Treaty  of  Seville,"  concluded  December  9th, 
1729,  between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Provinces. 
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in  subjects  and  designs  of  our  own.  Nothing  is  so  un- 
PinJarical  as  following  Pindar  on  the  foot.  Pindar  is  an 
original ;  and  he  must  be  so,  too,  who  would  bo  like  Piiidur 
in  that  which  is  his  greatest  praise.  Nothing  so  unlike  as 
a  close  copy  and  a  noble  original. 

As  for  length,  Pindar  has  an  unbroken  Ode  of  six  hun- 
dred lines.  Nothing  is  long  or  short  in  writing  but  rela- 
tively to  the  demand  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  A  distich  may  bo  long,  and  a  folio  short.  How- 
ever, I  have  broken  this  Ode  into  Strains,  each  of  wliich 
may  be  considered  as  a  separate  Ode,  if  you  please.  And, 
if  the  variety  and  fulness  of  matter  be  considered,  1  am 
ratlier  apprehensive  of  danger  from  brevity  in  tliis  Ode 
tlian  from  length.  But  lank  writing  is  what  1  think  ought 
most  to  be  declined,— if  for  nothing  else,  for  our  plenty 
of  it. 

The  Ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  the 
Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  Ode:  this  I  speak  at 
my  own  very  great  peril ;  but  truth  has  an  eternal  titlu  to 
our  confession,  though  wo  aro  sure  to  suffer  by  it. 

1729. 

THE  MERCHANT. 

ODE  TUE  FIBST. 

ON  TUE  BRITISH  TRADE  ASD  NAVIGATION. 

TO  DM  CRACK  THE  DCKB  01  CnAXOO*. 

nXaxetai  irdirroOev  \oyloi- 

am  itrri  Trporrocoi 

v&aov  tvKXia  rdv- 

it  KovutXv. — PiNDABi,  Stmta,  0(1.  vl.  75. 

PRELUDE. 

The  propo«ltlon.— An  uddrcM  to  the  vessel  that  brought  over  Iho  kliiK 
—  Who  should  sing  on  this  occtulon. — A  Pindaric  boa.nt. 

Fa8t  by  the  surge  my  limbs  are  .spread  ; 

The  naval  oak  nods  o'er  my  liead  : 
The  winds  arc  loud  ;  the  wav&s  tumultuous  roll. 

Ye  winds  1  indulge  your  rage  no  mure  ; 

Ye  sounding  billows  I  cca.se  to  roar  : 
The  pod  descends,  and  tran.sports  wann  my  soul. 

The  waves  are  liu.sh'd  ;  the  winds  arc  sjient :  - 
This  kingdom,  from  the  kingdoms  rent, 
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I  celebrate  in  song. — Famed  isle  !  no  less 
By  Nature's  favour  from  mankind, 
Then  by  the  foaming  sea,  disjuin'd  ; 

Alone  in  bliss,  an  isle  in  happiness  1 

Though  Fate  and  Time  have  damp'd  my  strains. 
Though  youth  no  longer  fires  my  veins, 

Though  slow  their  streams  in  this  cold  climate  run. 
The  royal  eye  dispels  my  cares. 
Recalls  the  warmth  of  blooming  years  ; 

Returning  George  supplies  the  distant  sun. 

Away,  my  soul !  salute  the  "Pine"' 

That  glads  the  heart  of  Caroline, 
Its  grand  deposit  faithful  to  restore  ; 

Salute  the  bark  that  ne'er  shall  hold 

So  rich  a  freight  in  gems  or  gold, 
And,  loaded  from  both  Indies,  would  be  poor. 

JMy  soul !  to  thee  she  spreads  her  sails  : 
Their  bosoms  fill  with  sacred  gales, 

'\\'ith  inspiration  from  the  godhead  warm  ; 
Now  bound  for  an  eternal  clime. 
Oh  !  send  her  down  the  tide  of  Time, 

Snatch'd  from  oblivion,  and  secure  from  storm. 

Or  teach  this  flag  like  that  to  soar 

Which  gods  of  old  and  heroes  bore  ; 
Rid  her  a  British  constellation  rise — 

The  sea  she  scorns,  and  now  shall  bound 

On  lofty  billows  of  sweet  sound  ; 
I  am  her  pilot,  and  her  port  the  skies. 

Dare  you  to  sing,  ye  tinkling  train  ? 

Silence,  ye  wretched,  ye  profane. 
Who  shackle  prose,  and  boast  of  absent  gods  ; 

Who  murder  thought,  and  numbers  maim  ; 

Who  write  Pindarics  cold  and  lame. 
And  labour  stiflF  Anacreontic  Odes ! 

Ye  lawful  sons  of  genius,  rise. 

Of  genuine  title  to  the  skies  ! 
Ye  founts  of  learning,  and  ye  mints  of  fame  ! 

You  who  file  off  the  mortal  part 

Of  glowing  thought  with  Attic  art, 
And  drink  pure  song  from  Cam's  or  Isis'  stream 

'  Till'  vessel  that  brought  overtlu-  king. 
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I  glow,  I  burn  !  The  numbers  pure, 

High-Havour'd,  delicate,  mature, 
Spont<aneoiis  stream  from  my  unlabour'd  breast ; 

As,  when  full-ripen'd  teems  the  vine, 

The  generous  bursts  of  willing  wine 
Distil  nectareous  from  the  grape  unpress'd. 


STRAIN  THE  FIRST. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

\\<'W  the  king  attended. — A  prospect  of  happincM. — Industry.  A  fiir. 
priaini;  instance  of  it  in  Old  Roma — The  mischief  of  sloth. — TVhat 
liappincsa  la  Sloth  lis  greatest  enemy. — Trade  natural  to  nritain. 
Trade  invoked:  described. — What  the  prcatcst  human  excellence. — 
The  praise  of  wealth.  Ita  use,  abiue,  end. — The  variety  of  nature. 
The  final  moral  cause  of  it. — The  benefit  of  man's  ncccasitics. — 
Britain's  nav.il  stores.  She  mokes  all  nature  serviceable  to  her  ends. — 
Of  reason.  Its  excellence  ITow  we  should  form  our  estimate  of 
thlnpsL — Reason's  difBcult  task.  Why  the  first  glor>'  hers.  Her  effects 
In  Old  Britain. 

"  OcR  monarch  comes  !  nor  comes  alone !" 

What  shining  forms  surround  his  throne, 
0  Sun,  as  planets  thee  ! — To  my  loud  strain 

See  Peace,  by  Wisdom  led,  advance  ; 

The  Grace,  the  Mu.se,  the  Season,  dance  ; 
.\nd  Plenty  spreads  behind  her  flowing  train  I 

"  Our  monarch  comes  !  nor  comes  alone  I '" 
New  glories  kindle  round  his  throne  ; 
The  visions  ri.se  ;  I  triiimi)li  a-s  I  gaze : 
Ry  Pindar  led,  I  tum'd  of  late 
The  volume  dark,  the  folds  of  Fate, 
And  now  am  present  to  the  future  blaze. 

By  George  and  Jove  it  is  decreed, 

Tlie  miglity  months  in  pomp  proceed, 
Fair  daughters  of  the  .sun.— 0  thou  Divine, 

Rle.ss'd  Industry  !  a  smiling  earth 

From  thee  alone  derives  its  birth  : 
Hy  thee  the  ploughshare  and  its  master  Bhinr*. 

From  thee  mast,  cable,  anchor,  oar, 

From  thee  the  cannon  and  his  roar  ; 
On  oaks  nursc<l,  rcar'd  by  thee,  wealth,  cmiuro  ^towb  : 

Of  golden  fniit !  oak  well  might  prove 

The  sacred  tree,  the  tree  of  Jove  ; 
All  Jove  can  give,  tlic  naval  oak  l)Cstf)W^ 
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What  cannot  Indnstiy  complete  ? 

When  Punic  war  first  flamed,  the  great, 
Bold,  active,  ardent  Roman  fathers  meet  : 

"  Fell  all  your  groves  ! "  a  Flamen  cries  ; 

As  soon  they  fall,  as  soon  they  rise  ; 
One  moon  a  forest,  and  the  next  a  fleet. 

Is  sloth  indulgence  ?  'Tis  a  toil ; 

Enervates  man,  and  damns  the  soil  ; 
Defeats  creation,  plunges  in  distress. 

Cankers  our  being,  all  devours. 

A  full  exertion  of  our  powers, — 
Tiience,  and  thence  only,  glows  our  happiness. 

The  stream  may  stagnate,  yet  be  clear  ; 

The  sun  suspend  his  swift  career, 
Yet  healthy  Nature  feel  her  wonted  force  ; 

Ere  man,  his  active  springs  resign'd. 

Can  rust  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Yet  taste  of  bliss,  of  which  he  chokes  the  source. 

Where,  Industry,  thy  daughter  fair  ? 

Recall  her  to  her  native  air  : 
Here  was  Trade  born,  here  bred,  here  flourish'd  long  ; 

And  ever  shall  she  flourish  here. 

What,  though  she  languish'd  1  'twas  but  fear  : 
She 's  sound  of  heart,  her  constitution  strong. 

Wake,  sting  her  up  i — Trade  !  lean  no  more 

On  thy  fix'd  anchor  ;  push  from  shore : 
Earth  lies  before  thee  ;  every  climate  court. 

And  see,  she 's  roused,  absolved  from  fears, 

Her  brow  in  cloudless  azure  rears. 
Spreads  all  her  sail,  and  opens  every  port. 

See,  cherish'd  by  her  sister.  Peace, 

She  levies  gain  on  every  place, 
Religion,  habit,  custom,  tongue,  and  name. 

Again  she  travels  with  the  sun. 

Again  she  draws  a  golden  zone 
Round  earth  and  main, — bright  zone  of  wealth  and  fame ! 

Ten  thousand  active  hands — that  hung 

In  shameful  sloth,  with  nerves  unstrung, 
The  nation's  languid  load— defy  the  storms, 

The  sheets  unfurl,  and  anchors  weigh. 

The  long-moor'd  vessel  wing  to  sea  ; 
Worlds,  worlds  salute,  and  peopled  ocean  swarms. 
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His  sons,  Po,  Ganges,  Danube,  Nile, 

Their  sedgy  foreheads  lift,  and  smile  ; 
Their  urns  inverted  prodigally  pour 

Streams  charged  with  wealth,  and  vow  to  buy 

Britannia  for  their  great  ally 
With  climes  paid  down  :  what  can  the  gods  do  more  ? 

C!old  Russia  costly  furs  from  far, 

Hot  China  sends  her  painted  jar, 
France  generous  wines  to  crown  it :  Arab  sweet 

With  gales  of  incense  swells  our  sails  ; 

Nor  distant  Ind  our  merchant  fails. 
Her  richest  ore  the  ballast  of  our  fleet. 

Luxuriant  isle !  what  tide  that  flows, 

Or  stream  that  glides,  or  wind  that  blows, 
Or  genial  sun  that  shines,  or  shower  that  pours. 

But  flows,  glides,  breathes,  shines,  pours  for  thee  ! 

How  every  heart  dilates  to  see 
Kach  land's  each  season  blending  on  thy  shores  1 

All  these  one  British  harvest  make  ! 

The  servant  Ocean  for  thy  sake 
Both  sinks  and  swells  :  his  arms  thy  bosom  wrap, 

And  fondly  give,  in  boundless  dower 

To  mighty  (Jeorge's  growing  power. 
The  wafted  world  into  thy  loaded  lap. 

Commerce  brings  riches  ;  riches  crown 
Fair  Virtue  with  the  first  renown. 
A  large  revenue,  and  a  large  exi>ense, 
When  hearts  f-r  others'  welfare  glow. 
And  sjHjnd  as  free  as  gods  bestow. 
Gives  the  full  bloom  to  mortal  excellence. 

Glow,  then,  my  breast ;  abound  my  st'  re  I 

This,  and  this  boldly,  I  implore  ; 
Their  want  and  a])athy  let  stoics  boast. 

Passions  and  riches,  goo<l  or  ill. 

As  used  by  man,  demand  our  skill ; 
All  blessings  wound  us,  when  discretion's  lout. 

Wealth,  in  the  virtuous  and  the  wise, 

'Tis  vice  and  folly  to  despise  : 
Let  those  in  praise  of  poverty  refine 

Whose  heads  or  hearts  pervert  its  u'e, 

The  narrow-soul'd  or  the  profuse  : 
The  truly  great  find  morala  in  the  mine. 
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Happy  the  man,  who,  large  of  heart, 

Has  learnt  the  rare,  illustrious  art 
Of  being  rich  :  stores  starve  us,  or  they  cloy, 

From  gold,  if  more  than  chemic  skill 

Extract  not  what  is  brighter  still, 
'Tis  hard  to  gain,  much  harder  to  enjoy. 

Plenty 's  a  means,  and  joy  her  end  : 

Exalted  minds  their  joys  extend  : 
A  Chandos  shines,  when  others'  joys  are  done  ; 

As  lofty  turrets,  by  their  height, 

When  humbler  scenes  resign  their  light, 
Retain  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

Pregnant  with  blessings,  Britain  !  swear, 

No  sordid  son  of  thine  shall  dare 
Offend  the  Donor  of  thy  wealth  and  peace. 

Who  now  his  whole  creation  drains, 

To  pour  into  thy  tumid  veins 
That  blood  of  nations, — Commerce  and  Increase. 

How  various  Nature  !     Turgid  grain 

Here  nodding  floats  the  golden  plain  ; 
There  worms  weave  silken  webs ;  here  glowing  vines 

Lay  forth  their  purple  to  the  sun  ; 

Beneath  the  soil  there  harvests  run, 
And  king's  revenues  ripen  in  the  mines. 

What's  various  nature?    Art  Divine, 

Man's  soul  to  soften  and  refine  : 
Heaven  different  growths  to  different  lands  imparts, 

That  all  may  stand  in  need  of  all, 

And  interest  draw  around  the  ball 
A  net  to  catch  and  join  all  human  hearts. 

Thus  has  the  great  Creator's  pen 

His  law  supreme  to  mortal  men 
In  their  necessities  distinctly  writ : 

Even  Appetite  supplies  the  place 

Of  absent  Virtue,  absent  Grace  ; 
And  human  Want  performs  for  human  Wit. 

Vast  naval  ensigns  strew'd  around 

The  wondering  foreigner  confound  ! 
How  stands  the  deep-awed  continent  aghast, 

As  her  proud  sceptred  sons  survey, 

At  every  port,  on  every  quay. 
Huge  mountains  rise  of  cable,  anchor,  mast ! 
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The  unwieldy  tun,  the  ponderous  bale  I — 
Each  prince  his  own  clime  set  to  sale 

Sees  here,  by  subjects  of  a  British  king. 

How  earth's  abridged  !  All  nations  range 
A  narrow  spot, — our  throng'd  Exchange  ; 

And  send  the  streams  of  plenty  from  their  spring. 

Nor  Earth  alone,  all  Nature  bends 

In  aid  to  Britain's  glorious  ends. 
Toils  she  in  trade  or  bleeds  in  honest  wars '/ 

ller  keel  each  yielding  sea  enthralls, 

Each  willing  wind  her  canvas  calls. 
Her  pilot  int<5  service  'lists  tiie  stars. 

In  size  confined,  and  humbly  made, 

AVhat,  though  we  creep  beneath  the  shade, 
And  seem  as  emmets  on  this  point,  the  ball  / 

Heaven  lii:hted  up  the  human  smil. 

Heaven  bid  its  rays  transpierce  the  whole, 
And  giving  godlike  Reason,  gave  us  all. 

Thou  golden  chain  'twixt  God  and  men, 

Bless'd  Rea.son  !  guide  my  life  and  jien  : 
All  ills,  like  ghosts,  Hy  trembling  at  thy  light. 

Who  thee  obeys,  reigns  over  all  ; 

Smiles,  though  the  stars  around  him  fall : 
A  God  is  nought  but  Reason  Infinite. 

The  man  of  Reason  is  a  God 

Who  scorns  to  stoop  to  Fortune's  nod  ; 

Sole  agent  he  beneath  the  shining  spliere. 
Others  are  pa.ssivc,  are  impell'd. 
Are  frighten'd,  flattcr'd,  sunk,  or  swell'd, 

As  Accident  is  plea-sed  to  domineer. 

Our  hopes  and  fears  are  much  to  blame ; 

Shall  monarchs  awe,  or  crowns  inflame  .' 
From  gro.ss  mistake  our  idle  tumult  springs. 

Those  men  the  .'>iily  worlil  disarm, 

Elude  the  dart,  dis.-olvc  the  charm. 
Who  know  the  slender  wortii  of  men  and  things. 

The  present  f)bject,  pre.«;ont  <lay, 

Are  idle  phantoms,  and  away  ; 
Wliat's  la.sting  only  ihx's  exist.     Know  this, — 

Life,  fame,  friends,  freedom,  empire,  all. 

Peace,  commerce,  freetiom,  nobly  fall 
To  launch  us  on  the  tlood  of  endless  bliss.  z 
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How  foreign  these,  though  most  in  view  ! 

Go,  look  your  whole  existence  through  ; 
Thence  form  yoiu-  rule  ;  thence  fix  your  estimate  ; 

For  so  the  gods.    But,  as  the  gains, 

How  great  the  toil !  'Twill  cost  more  pains 
To  vanquish  folly  than  reduce  a  state. 

Hence,  Reason,  the  first  palm  is  thine  : 

Old  Britain  learn' d  from  thee  to  shine. 
By  thee  Trade's  swarming  throng,  gay  Freedom's  smile, 

Armies, — in  war,  of  fatal  frown  ; 

Of  Peace  the  pride, — Arts  flowing  down, 
Enrich,  exalt,  defend,  instruct  our  isle. 

STRAIN  THE  SECOND. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Arts  from  commerce.  Why  Britons  should  pursue  it. — What  -wealth 
includes. — An  historical  digression,  which  kind  is  most  frequent  in 
Pindar.  The  wealth  and  wonderful  glory  of  Tyre.  The  approach  of 
her  niin.  The  cause  of  it.  Her  crimes  through  all  ranks  and  orders. 
Her  miserable  fall.  The  neighbouring  kings"  just  reflection  on  it. 
An  awful  image  of  the  Divine  power  and  vengeance.  From  what 
Tj-re  fell,  and  how  deep  her  calamity. 

Commerce  gives  Arts,  as  well  as  gain  : 

By  Commerce  wafted  o'er  the  main, 
They  barbarous  climes  enlighten  as  they  run. 

Arts,  the  rich  traffic  of  the  soul. 

May  travel  thus  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  gild  the  world  with  Learning's  brighter  .sun. 

Commerce  gives  learning,  virtue,  gold : 

Ply  Commerce,  then,  ye  Britons  bold. 
Inured  to  winds  and  seas  ;  lest  gods  repent. 

The  gods  that  throned  you  in  the  wave, 

And,  as  the  trident's  emblem,  gave 
A  triple  realm,  that  awes  the  continent ; 

And  awes  with  wealtli ;  for  wealth  is  power : 

When  Jove  descends  a  golden  shower, 
'Tis  navies,  armies,  empire,  all  in  one. — 

View,  emulate,  outshine  old  Tyre, 

In  scarlet  robed,  with  gems  on  fire, 
Her  merchants  princes,  every  deck  a  throne. 

She  sate  an  empress,  awed  the  flood, 
Her  stable  column,  ocean  trod  ; 
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She  call'd  the  nations,  an<i  she  call'd  the  seas  ; 

By  both  obe/d  :  the  Syrian  sings  ; 

The  CjTprian's  art  her  viol  strings  ; 
Togarniah's  steed  along  her  valley  neighs. 

The  fir  of  Senir  makes  her  floor, 

And  Ba-han's  oak,  transforniM,  her  oar  ; 
High  Lebanon,  her  mast ;  far  Dedan  wanns 

Her  mantled  host ;  Arabia  feeds  ; 

Her  sail  of  pnride  Eg)i)t  spreads  ; 
Arvad  sends  mariners  ;  the  Persian,  arms. 

The  world's  last  limit  bounds  her  fame  ; 

"  The  Golden  City"  was  her  name  ! 
Those  stars  on  earth,  the  topaz,  onyx,  blaze 

Beneath  her  foot.     Extent  of  coast. 

And  rich  as  Nile's,  let  others  boast ; 
Hers  the  far  nobler  harvest  of  the  seas. 

0  merchant-land,  as  Eden  fair  ! 

Ancient  of  empires  !  Nature's  care ! 
The  strength  of  ocean  !  head  of  Plenty's  springs ! 

The  pride  of  isles  !  in  wars  revered  ! 

Mother  of  crafts  !  loved,  courted,  fear'd  ! 
Pilot  of  kingdoms,  and  support  of  kings  ! 

Great  mart  of  nations  ! — But  she  fell : 

Her  pamper*!!  .sons  revolt,  rebel ; 
Again.st  his  favourite  i-i^le  loud  roars  the  main  ; 

The  temi)est  bowls  :  her  sculptured  dome, 

S'><-)n  the  wolfs  refuge,  dragon's  home  ; 
The  land  one  altar,— a  whole  j>eople  slain  ! 

The  destined  Day  puts  on  her  frown  ; 

The  sable  Hour  is  coming  down  ; 
She's  on  her  march  from  yon  almighty  throne  : 

The  sword  and  storm  are  in  her  hand  ; 

She  trum[)ots  shrill  her  drea<l  conunand  : 
"  Dark  Ix;  the  Li'jht  of  earth,  the  boast  unknown  ! 

For,  oh  1  her  sins,  a.s  red  as  blood, 

As  crim.son  dcoj*,  outcry  the  flixnl  ; 
The  Queen  "f  Trade  is  houjfU  !  One*;  \\\>c  mid  just, 

Now  venal  is  her  council's  tongiic 

How  riot,  violence,  and  wrong 
Turn  gold  to  dross,  her  blossom  into  dust  1 
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To  things  inglorious,  far  beneath 

Those  high-born  souls  they  proudly  breathe, 

Her  sordid  noble  sinks,  her  mighty  bow ! 
Is  it  for  this  the  groves  around 
Return  the  tabret's  sprightly  sound  'I 

Is  it  for  this  her  great  ones  toss  the  brow? 

What  burning  feuds  'twixt  brothers  reign  ! 

To  nuptials  cold,  how  glows  the  vein, 
Confounding  kindred,  and  misleading  right ! 

The  spurious  lord  it  o'er  the  land  ; 

Bold  blasphemy  dares  make  a  stand. 
Assault  the  sky,  and  brandish  all  her  miglit. 

Tyre's  artisan,  sweet  orator, 

Her  merchant,  sage,  big  man  of  war, 

Her  judge,  her  prophet,  nay,  her  hoary  heads, 
AA'hose  brows  witli  wisdom  should  be  crown' d, 
Her  very  priests,  in  guilt  abound  : 

Hence  the  world's  cedar  all  her  honours  sheds. 

What  dearth  of  truth  !  what  thirst  of  gold  ! 

Chiefs  warm  in  peace,  in  battle  cold  ! 
What  youth  unletter'd  !  base  ones  lifted  high  ' 

What  public  boasts  !  what  private  views  ! 

What  desert  temples,  crowded  stews  ! 
What  women  ! — practised  but  to  roll  an  eye  I 

0  foul  of  heart !  her  fairest  dames 

Decline  the  sun's  intruding  beams. 
To  mad  the  midnight  in  their  gloomy  haunts. 

Alas  !  there  is  who  sees  them  there  ; 

There  is  who  flatters  not  the  fair. 
When  cymbals  tinkle,  and  the  virgin  chants. 

He  sees,  and  thunders  !— Now  in  vain 
The  courser  paws,  and  foams  the  rein  ; 

And  chariots  stream  along  the  printed  soil : 
In  vain  her  high  presumptuous  air, 
In  gorgeous  vestments  rich  and  rare. 

O'er  her  proud  shoulder  throws  the  poor  man's  toil 

In  robes  or  gems,  her  costly  stain, 

Green,  scarlet,  azure,  shine  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  their  golden  heads  their  turrets  rear : 

In  vain  high-flavour'd  foreign  fruits, 

Sidonian  oils,  and  Lydian  lutes. 
Glide  o'er  her  tongue,  and  melt  upon  her  ear. 
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In  vain  wines  flow  in  various  streams  ; 

With  helm  ami  spear  cacii  pillar  gleams ; 
Damascus  vain  unfolds  the  glossy  store  ; 

The  golden  wedge  from  Ophir's  coasts, 

P'rom  Arab  incense,  vain  she  boasts  ; 
Vain  are  her  gijds,  and  vainly  men  adore. 

Bel  falLs,  the  mighty  Nebo  bends  ! 

The  nations  hiss  ;  her  glory  ends  ! 
To  ships,  her  confidence,  she  tlies  from  foes. 

Foes  meet  her  there  :  the  wind,  the  wave. 

That  once  aid,  strength,  and  grandeur  gave, 
Plunge  her  in  seas,  from  which  her  glory  rose. 

Her  ivory  deck,  embroiderd  sail, 

And  ma.st  of  cedar  nougiit  avail. 
Or  pilot  learn'd.    She  sinks ;  nor  sinks  alone  ; 

Her  gods  sink  with  her  !     To  tlie  .sky, 

Which  never  more  shall  meet  her  eye, 
She  sends  her  .soul  out  in  one  dreadful  groon. 

What,  though  so  va.st  her  naval  niight, 
In  her  first  dawn'd  the  Briti.sh  right, — 

All,  Hags  abased,  her  sea  dominion  greet  ? 

What,  though  she  longer  warr'd  than  Troy  ' 
At  length  her  foes  that  isle  destroy. 

Whose  conquest  sail'd  as  far  as  .sail'd  her  fleet. 

The  kings  she  clothed  in  purj'le  shake 
Their  awful  brows :  "  0  foul  mistake  I 

O  fatal  pride  I"  they  cry  :  "  This,  this  is  she 
Who  said,  '  Witli  my  own  art  and  arm 
In  the  world's  wealth  I  wrap  me  wann  ;' 

And  swell'd  at  heart,  vain  enrpre.ss  of  the  sea  ! 

"  This,  tiiis  is  she  who  meanly  soar'd, 

Alas,  how  low  !  t<>  be  a<l'ired. 
And  style  herself  a  gixi ! — Througli  stormy  warn 

This  eagle-isle  her  thunder  bore, 

High  fed  her  young  with  human  gore, 
And  would  have  built  her  nest  among  the  stars. 

"  But  ah,  frail  man,  how  impotent 

To  stand  Heaven'.s  vengeance  or  prevent, 

T"t  turn  aside  the  great  Creator's  aim  ! 
Shall  island-kings  with  Him  cf)ntcnd, 
Who  makes  the  poles  l)cneath  Him  bicnd, 

And  ."hall  drink  ui>  the  sea  herself  with  flame  I 
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"  Earth,  ether,  empyrjeum  bow. 
When  from  the  brazen  raountain's  brow 

The  God  of  battles  takes  His  mighty  bow  ; 
Of  wrath  prepares  to  pour  the  flood, 
Puts  on  his  vesture  dipp'd  in  blood, 

And  marches  out  to  scourge  the  world  below. 

"Ah  wretched  isle,  once  call'd  the  great! 

Ah  wretched  isle,  and  wise  too  late  ! 
The  vengeance  of  Jehovah  is  gone  out : 

Thy  luxury,  corruption,  pride, 

And  freedom  lost,  the  realms  deride  ; 
Adored  thee  standing,  o'er  thy  ruins  shout : 

"  To  scourge  with  war,  or  peace  bestow. 

Was  thine,  0  fallen,  fallen  low  ! 
'Twas  thine,  of  jarring  thrones  to  still  debates. 

How  art  thou  fallen,  down,  down,  down  ! 

Wide  Waste,  and  Night,  and  Horror  frown, 
Where  Empire  flamed  in  gold,  and  balanced  states.' 


STRAIN  THE  THIRD. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

An  inference  from  this  history.  Advice  to  Britain.  More  proper  to  her 
than  other  nations. — How  far  the  stroke  of  tj'ranny  reaches.  What 
supports  our  endeavours.  The  unconsidered  benefits  of  liberty.  Britain's 
obligation  to  pursue  trade. — Why  above  half  the  globe  is  sea. — Britain's 
gi-andeur  from  her  situation. — The  -n-inds,  the  seas,  the  constellations, 
described. — Sir  Isaac  Ni-\rton's  praise. — Britain  compared  with  other 
states.  The  leviathan  described.  Britain's  site,  and  ancient  title  to 
the  seas.  Who  rivals  her.  Of  Venice.  Holland. — Some  despise 
trade  as  mean.  Censured  for  it.  Trade's  glory. — The  late  czar. 
Solomon. — A  surprising  instance  of  magnificence.  The  merchant's 
dignity.     Compared  with  men  of  letters. 

Hence  learn,  as  hearts  are  foul  or  pure. 

Our  fortunes  Avither  or  endm'e : 
Nations  may  thrive,  or  perish,  by  tlie  wave. 

What  storms  from  Jove's  unwilling  frown 

A  people's  crimes  solicit  do-mi ! 
Ocean 's  the  womb  of  riches,  and  the  grave. 

This  truth,  0  Britain  !  ponder  well : 

Virtues  should  rise,  as  fortunes  swell. 
What  is  large  property?    The  sign  of  good, 

Of  worth  sujierior  :  if  'tis  less. 

Another's  treasure  we  possess, 
And  charge  the  gods  with  favours  misbestow'd. 
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This  counsel  suits  Britannia's  isle, 
High-flush'd  with  wealth,  and  Freedom's  smile : 

To  vassals  prLson'd  in  the  continent, 
Who  starve  at  home  on  meagre  toil, 
And  Slick  to  death  their  mother-soil, 

'Twere  useless  caution  and  a  truth  misspent. 

Fell  tyrants  strike  beyond  the  bone, 

And  wound  the  soul ;  bow  Genius  down. 
Lay  Virtue  waste.    For  worth  or  arts  who  strain, 

To  throw  them  at  a  monster's  f"0t  I 

'Tis  property  supports  pursuit : 
Freedom  gives  eloquence,  and  Freedom  gain. 

She  pours  the  thought,  and  forms  the  style  ; 

She  makes  the  blood  and  spirits  boil ; 
I  feel  her  now,  and  rouse,  and  rise,  and  rave 

In  Theban  song : — 0  .'Muse  !  not  thine, 

Verse  is  gay  Freedom's  gift  divine  : 
The  man  that  can  think  greatly  is  no  slave. 

Others  may  traffic  if  they  ])leflse  ; 

Britain,  fair  daughter  of  the  .seai«. 
Is  born  for  trade,  to  plougli  her  field,  the  wave. 

And  reap  the  growth  of  every  coast : 

A  sjieck  of  land  ;  but  let  her  boast, 
"  Gods  gave  the  world,  when  tlicy  the  waters  gave  ' 

Britain  !  behold  the  world's  wide  face  ; 

Not  c<:)ver'd  half  with  solid  sjiacc, 
Three  parts  arc  fluid,  empire  of  the  sea  ! 

And  why/     For  cinuiierce.    Ocean  streams 

For  that,  through  all  bis  variniLs  names  : 
And  if  for  commerce.  Ocean  flows  for  thee. 

Britain,  like  some  great  potentate 

Of  eastern  clinic,  retires  in  state. 
Shuts  out  the  natiun.s.     Would  a  juincc  draw-nigh 

lie  pa-s-se-s  her  strong  guard.^,  the  wave.H, 

Of  servant  winds  a<l!ni.sfiion  craves  : 
Her  empire  lias  nu  ncighlxmr  but  the  sky. 

There  arc  her  fricnd.s  ;  soft  Zephyr  there, 

Keen  Kiinis,  Nitiis  never  fair, 
Rough  Borca.'i,  bur.^tin•_:  from  the  jvile  ;  nil  urge, 

And  ur^e  f<»r  her,  their  variou.s  toil, 

The  Caspian,  the  bnad  Baltic  \m\. 
And  into  life  the  dead  Pacific  scourge. 
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There  are  her  friends  ;  a  marshall'd  train, 

A  golden  host  and  azure  i:)lain, 
By  turns  do  duty,  and  by  turns  retreat : 

They  may  retreat,  but  not  from  her  ; 

The  star  that  quits  this  hemisphere 
Must  quit  the  skies,  to  want  a  British  fleet. 

Hyad,  for  her,  leans  o'er  her  urn  ; 

For  her,  Orion's  glories  burn. 
The  Pleiads  gleam.     For  Britons  set  and  rise 

The  fau'-faced  sons  of  Mazzaroth, 

Near  the  deep  chambers  of  the  south, 
The  raging  Dog  that  fires  the  midnight  skies. 

These  nations  Newton  made  his  own, 

All  intimate  with  him  alone  : 
His  mighty  soul  did,  like  a  giant,  run 

To  the  vast  volume's  closing  star, 

Decipher'd  every  character : 
His  reason  pour'd  new  light  upon  the  sim. 

Let  the  proud  brothers  of  the  land 

Smile  at  oirr  rock  and  barren  strand  ; 
Not  such  the  sea :  let  Fohe's  ancient  line 

Vast  tracts  and  ample  beings  vaimt ; 

The  camel  loiv,  small  elephant — 
0  Britain  !  the  leviathan  is  thine. 

Leviathan  !  whom  Nature's  strife 
Brought  forth,  her  largest  piece  of  life  , 

He  sleeps  an  isle  ;  his  sports  the  billows  warm  ! 
Dreadful  leviathan  !  thy  spout 
Invades  the  skies  ;  the  stars  are  out : 

He  drinks  a  river,  and  ejects  a  storm. 

The  Atlantic  surge  around  our  shore, 

German  and  Caledonian,  roar  ; 
Theii'  mighty  genii  hold  us  in  their  lap. 

Hear  Egbert,  Edgar,  Ethelred  : 

"The  seas  are  ours  :"— the  monarch  said, — 
The  floods  their  hands,  their  hands  the  nations,  clap. 

Whence  is  a  rival,  then,  to  rise  ? 

Can  he  be  found  beneath  the  skies  ? 
No  ;  there  they  dwell  that  can  give  Britain  fear : 

The  powers  of  earth  by  rival  aim 

Her  grandeur  but  the  more  proclaim, 
And  prove  their  distance  most  as  they  draw  near. 
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Proud  Veuice  sits  amid  the  waves, 
Her  fiiot  ambitious  Ocean  laves, 

Art's  noblest  boast :  but,  U  what  wundrous  odds 
'Twixt  Venice  and  Britannia's  isle, 
'Twixt  mortal  and  immortal  toil ! 

Britannia  is  a  Venice  built  by  gods. 
Let  Holland  triumph  o'er  her  foes. 
But  not  o'er  friends  by  whom  she  rose. 

The  child  of  Britain  !    And  shall  she  contend  ? 
It  were  no  less  than  parricide. — 
What  wonders  rise  from  out  the  tide  ! 

Her  "  High  and  Mighty"  to  the  nidder  bend. 
And  are  there,  then,  of  lofty  brow, 
AVho  think  trade  mean,  and  scorn  to  bow 

So  far  beneath  the  state  of  nubio  birth  ! 
Alas  !  these  chiefs  but  little  know 
Commerce  how  higli,  themselves  how  low  : 

The  sons  of  nobles  are  the  sons  of  earth. 
And  what  have  earth's  mean  .sons  to  do, 
But  reap  her  fruits,  and  warm  pursue 

The  world's  chief  good,  not  glut  on  others'  toil  ? 
High  Commerce  from  the  g'ids  came  down, 
With  compa.ss,  chart,  and  starry  cruwn, 

Their  delegate,  to  make  the  nations  smile. 
Blush,  and  beliold  the  Russian  bow, 
From  forty  cruwns,  his  mighty  brow 

To  trade  !     To  toil  lie  turns  his  glorious  liand  : 
That  ann  wiiich  swept  the  bloiKly  field. 
Sec  the  huge  axe  or  hammer  wield  ; 

Wliile  sceptres  wait,  and  thrones  imjiatient  stand. 
()  shame  to  siibjects  !  first  renown, 
Matchless  example  to  the  crown  ! 

Old  Time  is  jxtor  :  what  age  boast  such  a  sight  I 
Ye  drones,  adore  the  man  divine — 
No  ;    Virtue  ^till  as  *'  mean"  decline. 

Call  Russians  barlnrou*,  and  yourselves  polite. 
He,  too,  of  Judah,  great  a.s  wi.se, 
With  Hiram  strove  in  merchandise  ; 

Monarchs  with  monarchs  stnigglc  for  an  oar  I 
That  nierclmiit  sinking  to  his  grave, 
A  floo<l  of  treasure  swells  the  cave  :' 

The  king  left  much,  the  merchant  buried  mora 

'  Tna.'iarc  rimiid  In  Soloinon't  T'lnib. 
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Is  "  merchant"  an  inglorious  name  ? 

No  ;  fit  for  Pindar  such  a  theme  ; 
Too  gi-eat  for  me  ;  I  pant  beneath  the  weight. 

If  loud  as  Ocean's  were  my  voice, 

If  words  and  thouglits  to  court  my  choice 
Out-number'd  sands,  I  could  not  reach  its  height. 

Merchants  o'er  proudest  heroes  reign  ; 

Those  trade  in  blessing,  these  in  pain, 
At  slaughter  swell,  and  sliout  while  nations  groan. 

With  purple  monarchs  merchants  vie  ; 

If  gi-eat  to  spend,  what  to  supply  ? 
Priests  pray  for  blessings  ;  merchants  povu:  them  down. 

Kings,  merchants  are  in  league  and  love  ; 

Earth's  odours  pay  soft  airs  above. 
That  o'er  the  teemiug  field  prolific  range. 

Planets  are  merchants  ;  take,  retui'n. 

Lustre  and  heat ;  by  traffic  burn : 
The  whole  creation  is  one  vast  Exchange. 

Is  "merchant"  an  inglorious  name  ? 

What  say  the  sons  of  letter'd  fame. 
Proud  of  their  volumes,  swelling  in  tlieir  cells  ? 

In  open  life,  in  change  of  scene, 

'Mid  various  manners,  throngs  of  men, 
Experience,  Arts,  and  solid  Wisdom  dwells. 

Trade,  Art's  mechanic,  Natui-e's  stores 

Well  weighs  ;  to  starry  Science  soars  ; 
Reads  warm  in  life  (dead  colom-'d  by  the  pen) 

The  sites,  tongues,  interests  of  the  ball : 

Who  studies  trade,  he  studies  all ; 
Accomplish'd  merchants  are  accomplish'd  men. 

STRAIN  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Pindar  invoked.  His  praise. — Britain  shoiild  decline  war,  but  boldly 
assert  hrjr  trade.  Encouraged  from  tlie  throne.  Britain's  condition 
without  trade.— Trade's  character  and  surprising  deeds.— Carthage.— 
Solomon's  temple— St  Paul's  Church.— The  miser's  character.— The 
wonderful  effects  of  trade.— Wiy  religion  recommended  to  the  mep- 
chant.— What  faUe  joy.  What  f/'!(c.— AVhat  religion  is  to  the  merchant. 
— Why  trade  more  glorious  in  Britons  than  others.  How  wannly, 
and  how  long,  to  be  pursued  by  us.  The  Briton's  legacy.— Columbus 
His  praise. — America  described. — W'orlds  still  unknown.— Queeii 
Elizabeth. — King  George  IL     His  glory  navally  represented. 

How  shall  I  farther  rouse  the  soul  ? 
How  Sloth's  lascivious  reign  control 
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By  verse,  with  unextinpuish'd  ardour  wToiight  ? 

How  every  brCiVt  inflame  with  mine  ? 

How  bid  my  theme  still  brighter  shine 
With  wealth  of  words  and  unexhaiiitcd  thought  ? 

0  thou  Dirccean  swan,  on  high. 

Round  whom  familiar  thunders  fly, 
While  Jove  attends  a  language  like  his  own  ! 

Thy  spirit  pour,  like  vernal  showers  ; 

My  verse  shall  burst  out  with  the  flowers, 
While  liritain's  trade  advances  with  her  sun. 

Though  Britain  was  not  bom  to  fear, 

Grasp  not  at  bloody  fame  from  war ; 
Nor  war  decline,  if  thrones  your  right  invade. 

Jove  gathers  tempest  black  as  night ; 

Jove  pours  the  gulden  flood  of  light ; 
Let  Britain  thunder,  or  lot  Britain  trade. 

Britain  a  comet,  or  a  star. 

In  commerce  this,  or  that  in  war : 
Let  Britons  shout,  earth,  seas,  and  skies  resound. 

Commerce  to  kindle,  raise,  preserve, 

And  sjiirit  dart  through  every  nerve. 
Hear  from  the  throne  a  vuice  tiirough  time  renownM.' 

So  fall  from  heaven  the  venial  showers, 

To  cheer  the  glebe,  and  wake  the  flowers  ; 
The  bloom  call'd  fortli  sees  azure  skies  display'd  ; 

The  bird  of  voice  is  proud  to  sing  ; 

Industrious  bees  jily  every  wing, 
Distend  their  cells,  and  urge  their  golden  trade. 

Trade  once  extinguish'd,  Britain's  sun 

Is  gone  out  too ;  his  race  is  run  ; 
He  shines  in  vain  ;  her  Isle's  an  isle  indeed, 

A  spot  too  small  to  be  o'crcome. 

Ah  dreailfiil  safety,  wretched  doom  I 
No  foe  will  cjnquer  what  no  foe  can  feed. 

Trade's  the  source,  sinew,  soul  of  all  ; 

Tra<le's  all  herself  ;  hers,  hers,  tlic  Itall ; 
Where  most  un.secn,  the  gfMlde.-is  still  is  there  ; 

Tratlc  leails  the  dance,  Trailc  lights  the  blaze  ; 

The  courtier's  {K>m|t,  the  student's  ca^e  ! 
'Twas  Trade  at  Blenheim  fought,  and  clo.scl  the  war. 

'  Til'-  Klnu'i  .-,    ..1 
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What  Rome  and  all  her  gods  defies  ? 

The  Punic  oar.    Behold  it  rise 
And  battle  for  the  world  !    Trade  ga\e  tlie  call : 

Rich  cordials  from  his  naval  art 

Sent  the  strong  spirits  to  his  heart, 
That  bid  an  Afric  merchant  grasp  the  ball. 

^^■here  is,  on  earth,  Jehovah's  home  ? 

Trade  mark'd  the  soil,  and  built  the  dome, 
In  which  His  Majesty  first  deigu'd  to  dwell ; 

The  walls  with  silver  sheets  o'erlaid, 

Rich,  as  the  sun,  through  gold  unweigh'd  ; 
Bent  the  moou'd  arch,  and  bid  the  column  swell. 

Grandeur-  unkuo^Ti  to  Solomon  ! 

Methinks  the  laboiuing  earth  should  groan 
Beneath  yon  load  ;*  created,  sure,  not  made  ! 

Servant  and  rival  of  the  skies  ! 

Heaven's  arch  alone  can  higher  rise  : 
What  hand  immortal  raised  thee  !    ^^  Humble  Trade.'' 

Where  hadst  thou  been  if,  left  at  large, 

Those  sinewy  arms  that  tugg'd  the  barge, 
Had  caught  at  pleasure  on  the  flowery  green  ? 

If  they  that  watch'd  the  midnight  star 

Had  swung  behind  the  rolling  car. 
Or  fill'd  it  with  disgrace,  where  hadst  thou  been  ? 

As  by  repletion  men  consume. 

Abundance  is  the  miser's  doom  ; 
Expend  it  nobly :  he  that  lets  it  rust, 

Which,  passing  numerous  hands,  would  shine, 

Is  not  a  man,  but  living  mine. 
Foe  to  the  gods,  and  rival  to  the  dust. 

Trade  barbarous  lands  can  polish  fair, 

Make  earth  well  worth  the  wise  man's  care  ; 
CaU  fortli  her  forests,  charm  them  into  fleets  ; 

Can  make  one  house  of  human  race  ; 

Can  bid  the  distant  poles  embrace  ; 
Hers  every  sun,  and  India  India  meets. 

Trade  monarchs  crowns,  and  arts  imports. 

With  bounty  feeds,  with  laurel  courts  : 
Trade  gives  fair  Virtue  fairer  still  to  shine  ; 

Enacts  those  guards  of  gain,  the  Laws  ; 

Exalts  e'en  Freedom's  glorious  cause. — 
Trade  !  warn'd  by  Tyre,  0  make  Religion  thine  ! 
'  St  Paul's. 
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You  lend  each  other  mutual  aid : 

Why  is  Heaven's  smile  in  wealth  convey'd  ? 
Not  to  place  vice,  but  virtues,  in  our  power. 

Pleasure  declined  is  luxury. 

Boundless  in  time  and  in  degree  ; 
Pleasure  enjoy'd,  the  tumult  of  an  hour. 

False  joy 's  a  discomposing  thing, 
That  jars  on  Nature's  trembling  string, 

Tempests  the  spirits,  and  untunes  the  frame  : 
True  joy,  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
A  bright  serene  that  calms  the  whole  ; 

Which  they  ne'er  knew,  whom  other  joys  inflame. 

Merchant !  religion  is  the  care 

To  grow  as  ricii — as  angels  are  ; 
To  know  false  coin  from  true  ;  to  sweep  the  main  ; 

The  mighty  stake  secure,  beyond 

The  strongest  tie  of  field  or  fund  : 
Commerce  gives  gold,  religion  makes  it  gain. 

Join,  then,  religion  to  thy  store, 

Or  India's  mines  will  make  tliee  poor. 
Greater  than  Tyre,  0  bear  a  nobler  mind, 

8ca-.sovereign  isle  !  Proud  War  decline, 

Tra<Je  patronise  :  what  gh-ry  tliine, 
Ardent  to  bless,  who  duldst  subdue,  mankind  ! 

Rich  commerce  ply  with  warmth  Divine 

By  day,  by  night :  the  stars  are  thine  ; 
Wear  out  the  stars  in  trade  !     Eternal  run, 

From  age  to  age,  the  noble  glow, 

A  rage  to  gain,  and  to  l)estow. 
While  ages  Ia.st :  in  trade  burn  out  the  sun  ! 

Trade,  Britain's  all,  our  sires  sent  down 

With  toil,  blood,  treasure,  ages  won  : 
This  Edgar  great  l»equeath'd  ;  this,  Edward  bold. 

Let  Frobishers,  let  Kaleighs  fire  ! 

O  let  Columbu.s'  shade  inspire  I 
iltvo  worlds  disclo-Hc,  with  Drake  surround  an  oUU 

Columbus  !  scarce  inferior  fame 

For  thcc  to  find,  than  Heaven  to  frame, 
That  womb  of  gold  and  gem  :  her  wide  domain 

An  univcryp,  hiT  rivers  st-as  ; 

Her  fruits,  IkIIi  men  and  gt^ls  to  please  ; 
Heaven's  fairest  birth,  and,  but  f"r  thcc,  in  vain  ' 
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Worlds  still  unknown  deep  shadows  wrap : 

Call  wonders  forth  from  Nature's  lap  ; 
New  glory  pour  on  her  Eternal  Sire. 

0  noble  search  !  0  glorious  care ! 

Are  ye  not  Britons  '!  Why  despair  ? 
New  worlds  are  due  to  such  a  godlike  fire. 

Swear  by  the  gi-eat  Eliza's  soul, 

That  Trade,  as  long  as  waters  roll — 
Ah  !  no  ;  the  gods  chastise  my  rash  decree  : 

By  great  Eliza  do  not  swear  ; 

For  thee,  0  George,  the  gods  declare, 
And  thou  for  them  !  Late  time  shall  swear  by  thee. 

Truth,  bright  as  stars,  with  thee  prevails  ; 

Full  be  thy  fame,  as  swelling  sails  ; 
Constant  as  tides  thy  mind,  as  masts  elate  ; 

Thy  justice,  an  unerring  helm 

To  steer  Britannia's  fickle  realm  ; 
Thy  numerous  race,  sure  anchor  of  her  state  ! 


STRAIN  THE  FIFTH. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

WTiat  is  the  bound  of  Britain's  power.  Beyond  that  of  the  most  famed 
in  history. — The  sign  Lj-ra. — What  the  constellations  are.  Argo.  Tha 
Whale.  Tlie  Dolphin.  Eridanus.  The  Lion.  Libra.  Virgo.  Bere- 
nice.— The  British  ladies  censured. — The  moon. — What  the  sea  is. — 
Apostrophe  to  the  emperor.  The  Spanish  Armada. — How  Britain 
should  speak  her  resentment. — What  gives  power.  Wliat  navies  do 
in  war. — The  Tartar. — Mogul. — Africa..— China. — Who  master  of  the 
world. — What  the  historj-  of  the  world  is. — The  genealogy  of  glory. 
Mistakes  aliout  it. — Peace  the  merchant's  harvest. — Ships  of  Divine 
origin,— Merchants  ambassadors. — The  Briton's  voyage. — Praise  the 
food  of  glory. — Biitain's  record. 

Britannia's  state  what  bounds  confine? 

(Of  rising  thought,  0  golden  mine !) 
Mountains,  Alps,  streams,  gulfs,  oceans,  set  no  bound : 

She  sallies  till  she  strikes  the  star  ; 

Expanding  wide,  and  launching  far 
As  wind  can  fly,  or  rolling  wave  resound. 

Small  isle— for  Cjesars  ;  for  the  son 

Of  Jove,  who  burst  from  Macedon  ; 
For  gorgeous  easterns  blazing  o'er  mankind  ! 

Then,  when  they  call'd  the  world  their  own. 

Not  equal  fame  from  fable  shone : 
They  rose  to  gods,  in  half  thy  sphere  confined. 
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Here  no  deniauJ  fur  fancy's  wing  ; 

Plain  Truth's  illustrious  :  as  I  sing, 
0  hear  yon  spangled  harp  rei>eat  my  lay ! 

Yon  starry  lyre  has  caught  the  s^ound, 

And  spreads  it  to  the  planets  round, 
Who  best  can  tell  where  ends  Britannia's  sway. 

The  skies  (fair-printed  page  !)  unfold 

The  naval  fame  of  heroes  old  ; 
As  in  a  mirror,  show  the  adventurous  throng : 

The  deeds  of  Grecian  mariners 

Are  read  by  gods,  are  writ  in  stars, 
And  noble  verse  that  shall  endure  as  long. 

The  skies  are  records  of  the  main  : 

Thence  Argo  listens  to  my  strain  ; 
Chiron,  for  song  renown'd,  his  noble  rage 

For  naval  fame  and  song  renews, 

As  Britain's  fame  he  h.ars  and  views  ; 
Chiron,  the  Shovel  of  a  fonner  age. 

The  Whale  (for  late  I  sung  his  praise) 

Pours  grateful  lustre  on  my  lays  : 
llow  smiles  Arion's  friend  with  pailial  beams  ! 

Eridanus  would  flatter,  too. 

But  jealousies  his  smiles  .subdue  ; 
lie  fears  a  British  rival  in  the  Thames. 

In  pride  the  Lion  lifts  his  mane, 

To  see  his  British  brothers  reign 
As  stars  l)elow  :  the  Halance,  George  !  frum  thine, 

Wliich  weighs  tlie  nations,  learns  to  weigh 

More  accurate  the  night  and  day  ; 
From  thy  fair  daughters  Virgo  learns  to  shine. 

Of  Britain's  court  ye  Ics.ser  lights  ! 

How  could  the  wise-man  gaze  whole  nighta 
On  Richmond's  eye,  on  Berenice's  hair  ! 

But,  oh  !  you  practise  shameful  arts  ; 

Your  own  retain,  seize  others'  hcart.s  : 
Pirates,  not  mcrchant.s,  are  the  British  fair. 

This  truth  I  swear  by  Cynthia's  \>e&n\. 

Pale  queen  !  be  tlush'd  at  Britain's  fame  ; 
And,  rolling,  tell  the  nations,  n'cr  the  maiu, 

To  share  her  empire  is  thy  pride. 

He,  mighty  Power !  who  curhs  the  tide, 
Un<mrb.s,  extends,  tlirows  wide  Pritannia's  reign. 
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What  is  the  main,  ye  kings  renovm'd  ? 

Britannia's  centre,  and  your  bonnd  : 
Austrian  !  where'er  leviatlian  can  roll, 

Is  Britain's  home  ;  and  Britain's  mine. 

Where'er  the  ripening  sun  can  sliine  : 
Parts  are  for  emperors  ;  for  her,  the  whole. 

Why,  Axistrian,  wilt  thou  hover  still 

On  doubtful  wing,  and  want  the  skill 
To  see  thy  welfare  in  the  world's  i    Too  late 

Another  Churchill  thou  mayest  find, 

Another  Churchill,  not  so  kind, 
And  other  Blenheims,  big  with  other  fate. 

Ill  thou  remember'st,  ill  dost  own, 
Who  rescued  an  ungrateful  throne  ; 

111  thou  consider'st  that  the  kind  are  brave  ; 
111  dost  thou  weigh  that  in  Time's  womb 
A  day  may  sleep,  a  day  of  doom. 

As  great  to  ruin  as  was  that  to  save. 

How  woiildst  thou  smile  to  hear  my  strain, 
Whose  boasted  inspiration's  vain  I 

Yet  what,  if  my  prediction  should  prove  tnie  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  fatal  pair  who  shine 
O'er  Britain's  trading  empire  ?    Thine, 

As  one  rejected,  what,  if  one  subdue? 

What  naval  scene  adorns  the  seat 

Of  awful  Britain's  high  debate. 
Inspires  her  counsels,  and  records  her  power 

The  nations  know,  in  glowing  balls 

On  sinking  thrones  the  tempest  falls, 
When  her  august  assembled  senates  lour. 

0  language  fit  for  thoughts  so  bold  ! 

Would  Britain  have  her  anger  told, 
Ah  !  never  let  a  meaner  language  sound 

Thau  that  which  prostrates  human  souls, 

Through  heaven's  dark  vault  impetuous  rolls, 
And  nature  rocks,  when  angry  Jove  has  frown' d. 

Not  realms  unbounded,  not  a  flood 

Of  natives,  not  expense  of  blood, 
Or  reach  of  counsel,  gives  the  world  a  lord  : 

Trade  calls  him  forth,  and  sets  him  high 

As  mortal  man  o'er  men  can  fly: 
Trade  leaves  poor  gleanings  to  the  keenest  sword. 
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Nay,  hers  tlie  swurd  !     For  fleets  have  wings ; 

Like  lightning  fly  to  distant  kings  ; 
Like  gods  descend  at  once  on  trembling  states. 

Is  war  proclaim'd  ?    Our  wars  are  hurl'd 

To  farthest  confines  of  the  world, 
Surprise  your  ports,  and  thunder  at  your  gates 

The  king  of  tempest,  ^olus. 
Sends  forth  his  jiinioa'd  people  thus 

On  rapid  errand  :  as  they  fly,  they  roar,  * 

And  carry  sahle  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  laud,  the  desert,  and  the  deep  : 

Earth  shakes,  proud  cities  fall,  and  thrones  adore  ! 

The  fools  of  nature  ever  strike 

On  bare  outsides  ;  and  loathe,  or  like, 
As  glitter  bids  ;  in  endless  error  vie  ; 

Admire  tlie  juirple  and  tlie  crown. 

Of  human  Welfare  and  Renown, 
Trade 's  the  big  heart ;  bright  empire,  but  their  eye 

^V hence  Tartar  Grand,  or  Mogul  Great? 

Trade  gilt  their  titles,  power'd  their  state  ; 
While  Afrie's  black,  lascivious,  slothful  breed, 

To  cla>p  their  niin,  fly  from  toil ; 

That  meanest  product  of  their  soil, 
Their  jHjopie,  sell ;  one  half  on  t'  other  feed. 

Of  Nature's  wealth  from  Commerce  rent, 

Afrie's  a  glaring  monument : 
'Mid  citron  forests  and  |)omtgranate  groves 

(Cursed  in  a  Parailise  I)  she  jiines  ; 

O'er  generous  glclnj,  o'er  golden  mines. 
Her  bcggar'd,  famish'd,  tradeless  native  roves. 

Not  so  thine,  China,  blooming  wide  ! 

Thy  ntimerous  fleets  might  bndgc  the  tide  ; 
Thy  pnxlucts  would  exhaust  Ixjth  Indias'  mine."  • 

Shut  t»e  thy  gate  of  trade,  or  (woe 

To  Britain's  !)     Kuroitc  'twill  o'crflow. — 
Ungrateful  Kong !  her  growth  inspires  thy  lines. 

liritain  I  to  these,  and  s\ich  as  these, 

The  river  broa<l  and  foaming  seas, 
Which  sever  lands  t-i  mortabi  less  renown'il, 

Devoid  of  naval  .-kill  or  might, 

Tiio-se  .H'vcr'd  parts  of  eartii  ntiite  ; 
Trade 's  the  fiUl  pulse  that  sends  tiieir  vigour  round.    2  / 
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Could,  oh,  could  one  engrossing  hand 
The  various  streams  of  trade  command, 

That,  like  the  sun,  would  gazing  nations  awe  : 
That  awful  power  the  world  would  brave. 
Bold  War  and  Empire  proud  his  slave  ; 

Mankind  his  subjects  ;  and  his  will,  their  law. 

Hast  thou  look'd  round  the  spacious  earth  'i 

From  Commerce,  Grandeiu-'s  humble  birth  : 
To  George  from  Noah,  empires  living,  dead, 

Their  pride,  their  shame,  their  rise,  their  fall,— 

Time's  whole  plain  chronicle  is  all 
One  bright  encomium,  undesign'd,  on  Trade. 

Trade  springs  from  Peace,  and  Wealth  from  Trade, 

And  Power  from  Wealth ;  of  Power  is  made 
The  god  on  earth  :  hail,  then,  the  dove  of  Peace, 

Whose  olive  speaks  the  raging  flood 

Of  war  repress' d  !     What  loss  of  blood  ! 
War  is  the  death  of  Commerce  and  Increase. 

Then  perish  War  ! — Detested  War  ! 

Shalt  thou  make  gods,  like  Csesar's  star  ? 
What  calls  man  fool  so  loud  as  this  has  done. 

From  Nimrod's  down  to  Bourbon's  line  '/ 

Why  not  adore  too,  as  Divine, 
Wide-wasting  storms,  before  the  genial  sun  ? 

Peace  is  the  merchant's  summer  clear  ; 

His  harvest, — harvest  round  the  year : 
For  peace  with  laurel  every  mast  be  bound. 

Each  deck  caroase,  each  flag  stream  out, 

Each  cannon  sound,  each  sailor  shout ! 
For  Peace  let  eveiy  sacred  ship  be  crowned. 

Sacred  are  sliips,  of  birth  divine  : 

An  angel  drew  the  first  design  ; 
With  which  the  patriarch  nature's  ruins  braved 

Two  worlds  abroad,  an  old  and  new. 

He  safe  o'er  foaming  billows  flew  : 
The  gods  made  human  race  ;  a  pilot  saved. 

How  sacred,  too,  the  merchant's  name  ! 

When  Britain  blazed  meridian  fame. 
Bright  shone  the  sword,  but  brighter  Trade  gave  law : 

Merchants  in  distant  coiu'ts  revered. 

Where  prouder  statesmen  ne'er  appeared  ; 
Merchants,  ambassadors,  and  thrones  in  awe ! 
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'Tis  theirs  to  know  the  tides,  the  times, 

The  march  of  stars,  the  births  of  climes  ; 
Summer  and  Winter  theirs  ;  theirs  land  and  sea  ; 

Theirs  are  the  seasons,  montlis,  and  years  ; 

And  each  a  different  garland  wears  : — 
0  that  my  song  cuidd  add  eternity ! 

Praise  is  the  sacred  oil  that  feeds 

The  burning  lamp  of  god-like  deeds  ; 
Immortal  glory  pays  illustrious  cares. 

Whither,  ye  Britons,  arc  ye  bjund  ? 

0  noble  vi-yage,  glorious  round  ! 
launch  from  the  Thames,  and  end  among  the  stars. 

If  to  my  subject  rose  my  soul. 

Your  fame  should  last  while  oceans  roll : 

Wiien  other  world.s  in  depths  of  time  shall  rise, 
As  we  the  Greeks  of  mighty  name, 
May  they  Britannia's  fleet  jtroclaim, 

Look  up,  and  read  her  story  in  the  skies. 

Ye  Sirens,  sing  ;  ye  Tritons,  blow  ; 

Ye  Nereid.-*,  dance  ;  ye  bilbiwa,  flow  ; 
Roll  to  my  measures,  0  ye  starry  throng ! 

Ye  wind.*,  in  concert  breathe  around  ; 

Ye  navies,  to  the  co?icert  bomid 
From  iMjle  to  i»oIe  !     To  Britain  all  belong. 

THE  MORAL. 

The  most  happy  should  bo  tlic  mrwt  rirtuous. — Of  eternity.— 
What  Britain's  arts  should  be. — Whence  slavery. 

BRiTAr.y  !  thu.s  ble.s.s'd,  thy  blessing  know  . 

Or  blis.s  in  vain  the  gods  bestow  ; 
It«  end  fulfil,  means  clierish,  source  a«lore  : 

Vain  swellings  of  thy  soul  rci)re.ss  ; 

They  most  may  lose  who  most  ik)sscss  : 
Then  let  bli.ss  awe,  ami  tremble  at  thy  store. 

Nor  be  too  fond  of  life  at  best ; 

Her  clieerful.  not  cnamoure<i,  guc-st  : 
fjCt  thought  fly  forward  ;  'twill  pay  pro.slK;ct.^  giro  ; 

I'n  <.|(cct.s  iinmortAl  that  dori<le 

A  Tyrian  wealth,  a  lVr>ian  pride. 
And  make  it  jwrfcct  fortitude  U)  live. 

O  for  etornity  I  a  scene 

To  fair  adventurers  serene  I 
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Oil !  on  tliat  sea  to  deal  in  pure  renown,— 
Traffic  with  gods  !     What  transports  roll ! 
Wiiat  boundless  import  to  the  soul ! 

The  poor  man's  empu-e,  and  the  subject's  crown! 

Adore  the  gods,  and  plough  the  seas : 

These  be  thy  arts,  0  Britain  !  these. 
Let  others  pant  for  an  immense  command  ; 

Let  others  breathe  war's  fiery  god  ; 

The  proudest  victor  fears  thy  nod, 
Long  as  the  trident  fills  thy  glorious  hand. 

Glorious,  while  heaven-born  Freedom  lasts, 
Which  Trade's  soft  spurious  daughter  blasts  ; 

For  what  is  Tyranny  ?     A  monstrous  birth 
From  Luxury,  by  bribes  caressed. 
By  glowing  Power  in  shades  compressed  ; 

Which  stalks  around,  and  chains  the  groaning  earth. 


THE  CLOSE. 

This  subject  now  first  sung.     How  sung. — Preferable  to  Pindar's 
subjects. — How  Britain  should  be  sung  by  aU. 

Thee,  Trade  !  I  first — who  boast  no  store. 

Who  owe  thee  nought — thus  snatch  from  siiore. 
The  shore  of  Prose,  where  thou  hast  slumbered  long ; 

And  send  thy  flag  triumphant  down 

The  tide  of  time  to  sure  renown. 
0  ble.ss  my  country  !  and  thou  pay'st  my  song. 

Thou  art  the  Briton's  noblest  theme  ; 

Why,  then,  unsung  ?     My  simple  aim 
To  dress  plain  sense,  and  fire  the  generous  blood  ; 

Not  sport  imaginations  vain  ; 

But  list,  with  yon  ethereal  train, 
The  shining  'Muse  to  serve  the  public  good. 

Of  ancient  art  and  ancient  praise 
The  springs  are  opened  in  my  lays : 

Olympic  heroes'  ghosts  around  me  throng, 
And  think  their  glory  sung  anew, 
TUl  chiefs  of  equal  fame  they  view. 

Nor  grudge  to  Britons  bold  their  Theban  song. 

Nor  Pindar's  theme  with  mine  compares, 
As  far  surpassed  as  useful  cares 
Transcend  diversion  light  and  glory  vain  : 
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The  wreatli  fantastic,  shouting  throng, 
And  panting  steed  to  him  belong, — 
The  charioteer's,  not  Empire's  golden,  reign. 

Nor,  Chandos,  thou  the  Muse  despise 
That  woidd  to  glowing  ^tna  rise, 
(Such  Pindar's  Ixiast,)  thou  Theron  of  our  time  ! 
Seldom  to  man  the  gods  impart 
A  Pindar's  hcatl  or  Theron's  heart ; 
-   In  life  or  song  how  rare  the  tnie  sublime ! 

None  British-bom  will,  sure,  di<;dain 
This  new,  bold,  moral,  jtatriot  strain. 

Though  not  with  genius,  with  some  virtue,  crowned  ; 
(How  vain  the  mu.se.')  the  lay  may  la.-t, 
Thus  twined  around  the  Briti.sh  ma-st, 

The  British  mast  with  nobler  laurels  bound. 

Weak  ivy  curls  round  naval  oak. 

And  smiles  at  wind  and  storm  unbrokc, 
By  strength  not  hers  sublime  :  tlius,  proud  to  soar. 

To  Britain's  grandeur  cleaves  my  strain  ; 

And  lives,  and  echoes  tiirongh  the  plain, 
While  o'er  the  billow  Britain's  thunders  roar. 

Be  dumb,  ye  grovelling  sons  of  verse, 

Who  sinrj  not  actions,  but  rehearse, 
And  fool  tlie  .Mn.se  with  impotent  desire  ! 

Ye  sacriletjious,  who  presume 

To  tarnish  Britain's  naval  bloom  ! 
Sing  Britain's  fame  with  all  her  hero's  fire. 

THE  CHORUS. 

Ye  Sirens,  sing  ;  ye  Tritons,  blow  ; 

Ye  Nereids,  dance  ;  ye  billows,  flow  ; 
IVdl  to  my  measurc-s,  O  ye  starry  tlin  ng  ! 

Yc  winils,  in  concert  breathe  aniuml ; 

Ye  navie.s,  to  the  coni  ert  Unuid 
From  pole  to  i>ole  ;  to  Britain  all  belong  ; 
liritain  to  heaven  ;  from  heaven  descends  my  bon^. 
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SEA-PIECE : 

CONTAINING 
I.    THE  BRITISH  SAILOR's  EXULTATION. 
II.    HIS  PRAYER  BEFORE  ENGAGEMENT. 
MDCCXXXIII. 

THE  DEDICATION. 
TO  MR  VOLTAIEK. 

My  Muse,  a  bird  of  passage,  flies 

Prom  frozen  climes  to  milder  skies ; 
Prom  chilling  blasts  she  seeks  thy  cheering  beam, 

A  beam  of  favour  here  denied  ; 

Conscious  of  faults,  her  blushing  pride 
Hopes  an  asylum  in  so  great  a  name. 

To  dive  full  deep  in  ancient  days, 

The  warrior's  ardent  deeds  to  raise, 
And  monarchs  aggrandise, — the  glory  thine  ; 

Thine  is  the  drama  ;  how  renowned  ! 

Thine,  epic's  loftier  trump  to  sound  ; — 
But  let  Arion's  sea-strung  harp  be  mine  : 

But  Where's  his  dolphin  ?    Know'st  thou  where  ?- 
May  that  be  found  in  thee,  Voltaire  ! 

Save  thou  from  harm  my  plunge  into  the  wave. 
How  will  thy  name,  illustrious,  raise 
My  sinking  song  !  Mere  mortal  lays, 

So  patronised,  are  rescued  from  the  grave. 

. "  Tell  me,"  say'st  thou,  "  who  com-ts  my  smile? 
What  stranger  strayed  from  yonder  isle  ?" — 

No  stranger,  sir  !  though  born  in  foreign  climes. 
On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton's  page, 
With  Sin  and  Death,  provoked  thy  rage. 

Thy  rage  provoked  who  soothed  with  gentle  rliymes  ? 

Who  kindly  couched  thy  censure's  eye, 

And  gave  thee  clearly  to  descry 
Sound  judgment  giving  law  to  Fancy  strong? 

Who  half  inclined  thee  to  confess, — 

Nor  could  thy  modesty  do  less, — 
That  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his  song  ? 

But  such  debates  long  since  are  flown  ; 
For  ever  set  the  suns  that  shone 
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On  airy  pastimes,  ere  our  brows  were  gray. 

How  shortly  shall  we  both  forget. 

To  thee,  luy  patron,  I  my  debt. 
And  thou  to  thine,  for  Prussia's  golden  key ! 

The  present,  in  oblivion  cast, 

Full  soon  shall  sleep,  as  sleeps  the  past ; 

Full  soon  the  wide  distinction  die  between 
The  fruwns  and  favours  of  the  great, 
High-flushed  Success  and  pale  Defeat, 

The  Gallic  gaiety  and  British  spleen. 

Ye  winged,  ye  rapid  moments,  stay ! — 

O  friend  !  as  deaf  as  rapid  they ; 
Life's  little  drama  done,  the  curtain  falls  ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  it  /    I  can  hear. 

Though  nothing  strikes  the  listening  car  : 
Time  groans  his  last !    Eternal  loudly  calls  ! 

Nor  calls  in  vain  :  the  call  inspires 

Far  other  counsels  and  desires 
Than  once  prevailed  ;  we  stand  on  higher  ground  : 

What  scenes  we  see  I — Exalted  aim  I 

With  ardours  new  our  spirits  flame  ; 
Ambition  blessed,  with  more  than  laurels  crowned  ' 


ODE  THE  FIRST. 
TUK  BRlTian  sailor's  exultation. 

In  lofty  sounds  let  those  delight, 

Who  brave  the  foe,  but  fear  the  fight, 
.\nd,  bold  in  word,  of  arms  decline  the  stroke  : 

'Tis  mean  to  boast,  but  great  to  lend 

To  foes  the  couu.scl  of  a  friend, 
And  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  they  provoke. 

From  whence  ari.se  these  loud  alarms  1 

Why  gleams  the  south  with  brandi.sh'd  arms  .' 
War,  bathed  in  bloo<J,  from  cursed  Aml)ition  springs  ; 

Ambiti'^»n  mean  !  ignoble  Pride  ! 

Perhaps  their  ardours  may  sulisido, 
When  weighed  the  wonders  Britain's  sailor  sings. 

Hear,  and  revere.— At  Britain's  nod, 
Frt»m  each  enchanted  grove  and  wood 
Hastes  the  huge  oak,  or  shadele-MS  forest  leaves  ; 
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The  mountain  pines  assume  new  forms, 
Spread  canvas-wings,  and  fly  through  storms, 
And  ride  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  on  foaming  waves. 

She  nods  again :  the  lahouring  Earth 

Discloses  a  tremendous  birth  ; 
In  smoking  rivers  runs  her  molten  ore  ! 

Thence  monsters,  of  enormous  size 

And  hideous  aspect,  tlxreatening  rise. 
Flame  from  the  deck,  from  trembling  bastions  roar. 

These  ministers  of  Fate  fulfil. 

On  empires  wide,  an  island's  will, 
When  thrones  imjust  wake   vengeance. — Know,  ye 
powers  ! 

In  sudden  night  and  ponderous  balls. 

And  floods  of  flame,  the  tempest  falls. 
When  braved  Britannia's  awful  senate  lours. 

In  her  grand  council  she  surveys. 

In  patriot  picture,  what  may  raise 
Of  insolent  attempts  a  warm  disdain  ; 

From  hope's  triumphant  summit  thrown. 

Like  darted  lightning,  swiftly  down. 
The  wealth  of  Ind,  and  confidence  of  Spain. 

Britannia  sheaths  her  courage  keen, 

And  spares  her  nitrous  magazine  ; 
Her  cannon  slumber,  till  the  proud  aspire, 

And  leave  all  law  below  them  ;  then  they  blaze, 

They  thimder  from  resounding  seas. 
Touch' d  by  their  injured  master's  soul  of  fire. 

Then  Fmies  rise  ;  the  battle  raves. 

And  rends  the  skies,  and  warms  the  waves, 
And  calls  a  tempest  from  the  peaceful  deep. 

In  spite  of  Natm'e,  spite  of  Jove  ; 

While,  all  serene  and  hushed,  above, 
Tumultuous  winds  in  azm-e  chambers  sleep. 

A  thousand  deaths  the  bursting  bomb 
Em-Is  from  her  disembowelled  womb ; 

Chained  glowing  globes,  in  dread  alliance  joined, 
Red-winged  by  strong  sulphureous  blasts, 
Sweep,  in  black  whirlwinds,  men  and  masts, 

And  leave  singed,  naked,  blood-drowned  decks  behind. 
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Dwarf  laurels  rise  in  tented  fields  ; 

The  wVeath  immortal  Ocean  yields : 
There  War's  whole  sting  is  shot,  whole  fire  is  spent, 

Whole  glory  blooms.     How  pale,  how  tame, 

How  lambent  is  Bellona's  flame. 
How  her  storms  languish,  on  the  continent ! 

From  the  dread  front  of  ancient  War 

Less  terror  frowned  ;  her  scythi^d  car, 
Her  castled  elephant,  and  battering  lieam, 

Stoop  to  those  engines  which  deny 

Superior  terrors  to  the  sky. 
And  boast  their  clouds,  their  thunder,  and  their  flame. 

The  flame,  the  thunder,  and  the  cloud, 

The  night  by  day,  the  sea  of  blood. 
Hosts  whirled  in  air,  the  yell  of  sinking  throngs. 

The  graveless  dead,  an  ocean  warmed, 

A  firmament  by  mortals  stormed. 
To  patient  Britain's  angry  brow  belongs. 

Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  do  I  rave  ? 

Or  see  I  Vulcan's  sooty  cave. 
Where  Jove's  red  bolts  the  giant  brothers  frame? 

Those  swarthy  gods  of  toil  and  heat, 

Loud  peals  on  mountain  anvils  beat, 
And  panting  teini)ests  rouse  the  roaring  flame. 

Ye  sons  of  /Etna !  hear  my  call ; 

Unfinishc<l,  let  those  l>aubles  fall. 
Yon  shield  of  3Iars,  Miner\'a's  helmet  blue  : 

Your  strokes  suspend,  ye  brawny  tlirong ! 

Charmed  by  the  magic  of  niy  song, 
Drop  the  feigned  thunder,  and  attemjit  the  true. 

Begin  :  and,  first,  take  raj-id  flight, 

Fierce  (lame,  and  cloiiils  of  thickest  night," 
And  ghastly  terror,  paler  than  the  dead  ; 

Then,  t>orrow  from  the  North  his  roar  ; 

Mix  groans  and  <leath  ;  one  jiJiial  jxiur 
Of  wronged  Britannia's  wrath  ;— and  it  is  nia/le  : 
Qaul  starts,  and  trembles,  at  your  dreadful  tnuJe 
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ODE  THE  SECOND. 

IN  WHICH  IS 
THE  sailor's  PKATER  BEFORE  ENBAGEMENT. 

So  fomied  the  bolt,  ordained  to  break 

Gaiil's  haughty  plan,  and  Bourbon  .shake  ; 
If  Britain's  crimes  support  not  Britain's  foes, 

And  edge  their  swords  ;  0  Power  Divine ! 

If  blessed  by  Thee  the  bold  design  ; 
Embattled  hosts  a  single  arm  o'erthrows. 

Ye  warlike  dead,  who  fell  of  old 
In  Britain's  cause,  by  Fame  enrolled 
In  deathless  annal !  deathless  deeds  inspire  ; 
From  oozy  beds,  for  Britain's  sake, 

Awake,  illustrious  chiefs  !  awake 
And  kindle  in  your  sons  paternal  fire. 

The  day  commissioned  from  above. 
Our  worth  to  ■weigh,  our  hearts  to  prove, 

If  war's  full  shock  too  feeble  to  sustain  ; 
Or  firm  to  stand  its  final  blow, 
When  vital  streams  of  blood  shall  flow. 

And  turn  to  crimson  the  discoloured  main  ; 

That  day's  arrived,  that  fatal  hour  ! — 

"  Hear  us,  0  hear.  Almighty  Power  ! 
Our  Guide  in  counsel,  and  our  strength  in  fight ! 

Now  war's  important  die  is  thrown, 

If  left  the  day  to  man  alone, 
How  blind  is  Wisdom,  and  how  weak  is  Might ' 

"  Let  prostrate  hearts,  and  awful  fear. 
And  deep  remorse,  and  sighs  sincere 

For  Britam's  guilt,  the  wrath  Divine  appease  ; 
A  wrath  more  formidable  far 
Than  angry  Nature's  wasteful  war. 

The  whirl  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas. 

''  From  out  the  deep,  to  Thee  we  cry, 

To  Thee,  at  nature's  helm  on  high  ! 
Steer  Thou  our  conduct,  dread  Omnipotence  ! 

To  Thee  for  succour  we  resort ; 

Thy  favour  is  our  only  port  ; 
Our  only  rock  of  safety.  Thy  defence. 
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"  0  Thou,  to  whom  the  lions  roar, 

And,  not  unlieard,  Thy  boon  implore  ! 
Thy  tlirone  our  bursts  of  cannon  loud  invoke  : 

Thou  canst  arrest  tlie  Hyinj,'  ball ; 

Or  send  it  back,  and  bid  it  fall 
On  those  from  whose  proud  deck  the  thunder  broke. 

"  Britain  in  vain  extends  her  care 

To  climes  remote  for  aids  in  war  ; 
Still  farther  must  it  .stretch,  to  crush  the  foe  : 

There's  one  alliance,  one  alone, 

Can  crown  her  arms,  or  fix  her  throne  ; 
And  that  alliance  is  not  found  bel"W. 

"  Ally  Supreme  !  we  turn  to  Thee  : 

We  learn  obedience  from  the  sea  ; 
With  .sca.s  and  winds,  henceforth.  Thy  laws  fulfil ; 

'Tis  thine  our  blood  to  freeze  or  warm, 

To  rou.se  or  hush  the  martial  storm, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  conquest  at  Thy  will. 

'"Tis  Thine  to  beam  sublime  renomi, 

Or  quench  the  glories  of  a  crown  ; 
'Tis  Thine  to  doom,  'tis  Thine  from  death  to  free, 

To  turn  aside  his  levell'd  dart. 

Or  pluck  it  from  the  bleeding  heart : — 
Th<re  we  cast  anchor,  we  confide  in  Thee. 

"  Thou,  who  hast  taught  the  North  to  roar, 
And  streaming  lights  nocturnal  pour, 

Of  frightful  a.spect !  wlien  proud  foes  invade, 
Their  blasted  pride  with  dread  to  seize, 
Bid  Britain's  flags  a.s  mettors  blaze  ; 

And  George  depute  lu  thunder  in  Thy  .stead. 

"  The  Kight  alone  is  Iwld  and  strong  ; 

Black  hovering  clouds  ajjpal  the  Wrong 
With  drca4l  of  vengeance.    Nature's  awful  Sire ! 

Less  than  one  moment  should.st  thou  fniwn. 

Where  is  j)ui8.sancc  and  renown  / 
Thrones  tremble,  empires  sink,  or  worlds  expire. 

"  Let  George  the  Just  cha-stise  tlie  vain. 

Thou,  who  dost  curb  the  relK;!  Main, 
To  mount  the  .shore  when  Unling  billows  rave  I 

Bid  George  rejicl  a  Iwidcr  tide, 

Tlie  iKjundlcss  swell  of  Gallic  pride. 
And  check  Ambition's  overwhelming  wave. 
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"  And  wlieu  (all  niiUer  means  withstood) 
Ambition,  tamed  by  loss  of  blood, 
Regains  her  reason  ;  then,  on  angels'  wings, 
Let  Peace  descend,  and,  shouting,  greet 
With  peals  of  joy  iiritannia's  fleet ; 
How  richly  freighted !     It,  triumphent,  brings 
The  poise  of  kingdoms,  and  the  fate  of  kings." 


THE  FOREIGN  ADDRESS : 

OR, 
THE   BEST   ARGUMENT    FOR   PEACE. 

OCCASIONED  BT  THE  BBITISH  FLEET,  AND  THE  POSTDEE  OF  AFFAIRS, 
WHEN  THE  PAELIAMENT  5LET,  1734. 

Musa  (ledit  fidibus  divos,  pucrosque  deorum. 

HoKATius,  De  Arte  Poetkd,  88 

MDCCXXXIV. 

Ye  guardian  gods,  who  wait  on  kings, 

And  gently  touch  the  secret  springs 
Of  rising  thought,  solicit,  I  beseech. 

For  a  poor  stranger,  come  from  far  ; 

Procure  a  suppliant  traveller 
"  Ease  of  access  and  the  soft  hour  of  speech." 

'Tis  gained  : — Hail,  monarchs  great  and  wise  ! 

From  distant  climes  and  dusky  skies. 
O'er  seas  and  lands  I  flew,  your  ear  to  claim  : 

Yours  is  the  sun  and  purjjle  vine  ; 

Deep  in  the  frozen  north  I  pine  ; 
Nor  vine  nor  sun  could  warm  me  like  my  theme. 

A  theme  how  gi-eat !     On  yonder  tide, 

A  leafless  forest  spreading  wide. 
The  labour  of  the  deep,  my  j\Iuse  surveys  ; 

A  fleet,  whose  empire  o'er  the  wave, 

You  grant,  Time  strengthens.  Nature  gave  ; 
Now  big  with  death,  the  terror  of  the  seas  ! 
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Ye  great  by  sea  !  ye  shades  a4lored, 

Who  fired  the  bomb,  and  batlied  tlie  sword  ! 
Arise,  arise,  arise  I  'tis  Britain  clianns  : 

Arise,  ye  boast  of  former  wars, 

And,  pointing  to  your  glurious  scars, 
Rouse  me  to  verse,  your  martial  sons  to  arms  ! 

'Tis  done  :  and  see,  sweet  Clio  brings 

From  heaven  her  deep  resounding  strings. 
Clio  I  the  gixl  whicli  gave  tliy  charming  shell, 

Demands  its  most  exalted  strain, 

To  sing  the  sovereign  of  the  main  ; 
Of  ocean's  queen  what  wonders  wUt  thou  tell  ? 

Such  wonders  as  may  pass  for  sport 

Or  vision  in  a  southern  court : 
But,  mighty  thrones !  those  truths  wliicli  make  me  glow, 

Your  fathers  saw,  yoiu-  sons  tliall  see  : 

Then  quit  your  infidelity  ; 
Some  truths  'tis  better  to  believe  than  know. 

Believe  me,  kings  :  at  Britain's  nod. 
From  each  enchanted  grove  and  wood, 

Huge  oaks  stalk  duwn  the  un.shadcd  mountain's  side  ; 
The  lofty  pines  assume  new  furms, 
I'ly  round  the  globe,  and  live  in  stinns, 

.Vnd  tread  and  triumi)h  on  the  wandering  tide. 

She  nods  again  :  the  labinring  earth 

Discloses  a  stupendmus  birth  ; 
la  smoking  rivers  runs  her  molten  ore  ; 

Thence  mon.sters  of  enoniious  sIec 

And  hideous  nature,  frowning,  rise, 
Flame  from  the  deck,  from  trembling  bastions  roar. 

These  ministers  of  wrath  fulfil. 

On  empires  wide,  an  island's  will ; 
If  friends  insultci,  or  swoni  treaties  bntke. 

Or  .tacred  Reason's  injured  cause, 

Or  nation's  vi<jlatc<l  laws, 
Britannia's  vengeance  and  the  go<ls'  pn»voke. 

As  yet,  Peace  sheathes  her  courage  keen, 

.And  sjiari's  her  nitmus  magazine  ; 
Mt-r  raiiiiKii  sluml»cr,  at  the  world's  desire  : 

But,  u'ive  jast  cause,  at  once  they  blaze, 

At  once  they  thiiuder  from  the  fcnn, 
Touched  by  their  injurc»l  master's  soul  of  fire. 
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Then  Furies  rise  ;  the  battle  raves, 

And  rends  the  skies,  and  warms  tlie  waves, 
And  calls  a  tempest  from  the  peaceful  deep. 

In  spite  of  Nature,  sjiite  of  Jove  ; 

While,  all  serene  and  hushed,  above. 
The  boisterous  winds  in  azure  chambers  sleep. 

This,  this,  my  monarchs,  is  the  scene 
For  hearts  of  proof,  for  gods  of  men  ; 

Here  War's  whole  sting  is  shot,  whole  heart  is  spent. 
You  sport  in  arms :  how  pale,  how  tame. 
How  lambent  is  Bellona's  flame. 

How  her  storms  languish,  on  the  continent ! 
A  swarm  of  deaths  the  mighty  bomb 
Now  scatters  from  her  glowing  womb  ; 

Now  the  chained  bolts,  in  dread  alliance  joined. 
Red-winged  with  an  expanding  blast. 
Sweep,  in  black  whirlwinds,  man  and  mast, 

And  leave  a  singed  and  naked  hull  behind. 

Now — but  I  'm  struck  with  pale  despair : 

My  patrons  !  what  a  burst  was  there  ! 
The  strong-ribb'd  barks  at  once  disploding  fly. 

Insatiate  Death  I  compendious  Fate  ! 

Deep  wound  to  some  brave  bleeding  state  ! 
One  moment's  guilt,  a  thousand  heroes  die. 

The  great,  gay,  gracefid,  young,  and  brave, 

(Short  obsequies  !)  the  sable  wave 
Involves  in  endless  night.    Ye  graveless  dead, 

Where  are  your  conquests  ?    Now  you  rove, 

Pale,  pensive,  through  the  coral  gi-ove, 
Or  shrink  from  Britain  in  your  oozy  bed. 

While  virgins  fair,  with  tender  toil. 
Of  fragrant  blooms  their  gardens  spoil, 

Low  lie  the  brows  for  which  the  wreath 's  designed, 
In  sea-weed  wrapp'd.    Alas  !  how  vain 
The  hope,  the  joy,  the  care,  the  pain, 

The  love,  and  godlike  valour  of  mankind  ! 

Of  brass  his  heart  who  durst  explore, — 
Locked  up  in  triple  brass,  and  more. 

Who,  when  explored,  the  secret  durst  explain,— 
How,  in  one  instant,  at  one  blow. 
The  maiden's  sigli,  the  mother's  throe, 

Of  half  a  widowed  land,  to  render  vain. 
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See  yon  cowl'd  friar  in  his  cell, 

AVith  sulphur,  flame,  and  crucihle  ; 
And  can  the  charms  of  gold  that  saint  inspire  i 

0  cursfed  cause  !    0  cursed  event ! 

0  wondrous  power  of  accident ! 
Ue  rivals  gods,  and  sets  the  globe  on  fire. 

But  the  rank  growth  of  modern  ill 

Too  well  deserved  that  fatal  skill. 
The  skill  by  wliich  Destruction  swiftly  runs, 

And  seas  and  lands  and  worlds  lays  waste, 

With  far  more  terror,  far  more  haste. 
Than  ancient  Nimro<l  and  his  haughty  sons. 

In  frown  and  force  old  War  must  yield  : 

The  chariot  .scythed,  which  mowed  the  field. 
The  ram,  the  ca.stled  elephant,  were  tame  ; 

Tame  to  ranged  ordnance,  which  denies 

Superior  terror  to  the  skies, 
And  claims  the  cloud,  the  thunder,  and  the  flame. 

Tiie  flame,  the  thunder,  and  the  cloud. 

The  night  by  day,  the  sea  of  blood. 
Hosts  whirled  in  air,  the  yell,  the  sinking  throng, 

The  gravelcss  dead,  an  ocean  warmed, 

A  firmament  by  mortals  stunned, 
To  wronged  Britannia's  angry  brow  belong. 

i)r  do  I  dream,  or  do  I  rave  ? 

0  do  I  see  the  gb'Omy  cave, 
Where  Jove's  red  bolts  tlie  giant  brothers  frame  ? 

The  swarthy  gfxis  of  toil  and  heat 

Louil  iKwls  on  mountain-anvils  lK:at, 
While  panting  temi)est8  rouse  the  roaring  flame. 

Ye  .sons  of  .^tna,  hear  my  call  ! 

Let  your  unfinished  lalKiurs  fall, 
That  shield  of  .Mars,  .Minerva's  helmet  blue. 

.Su.siiend  y-ur  toils,  ye  brawny  throng  I 

Charmed  by  the  magic  of  my  song. 
Drop  thc/ri(/n<d  thunder,  and  attempt  the  truf. 

Begin,  and,  first,  take  winged  flight, 

P'ierce  flames,  and  clouds  of  thickest  night, 
.\nd  trembling  terror,  paler  than  the  dea*! ; 

Then  Ixirrow  from  the  North  bis  roar  ; 

Mix  groans  and  death  ;  one  vial  jHdir 
(X  dreaii  Britannia's  wrath,  and  it  is  jnade. 
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Yet,  Peace  celestial,  may  thy  charrns 

Still  fire  our  breasts,  though  clad  in  arms  • 
If  scenes  of  blood  avenging  Fate's  decree, 

For  tliee  the  sword  brave  Britons  wield  ; 

For  thee  charge  o'er  the  embattled  field  ; 
Or  plunge  through  seas,  tlirough  crimson  seas,  for  thee 

E'en  now  for  peace  the  gods  are  pressed  ; 

'We  woo  the  nations  to  be  bless'd  ; 
For  peace,  victorious  kings,  we  call  to  you. 

For  peace,  on  pinions  of  the  dove. 

Soft  emblem  of  eternal  love, 
Tlirough  wiutry,  black,  tempestuous  skies  I  flew. 

My  former  lays  of  rough  contents. 
Of  waves,  and  wars,  aud  armaments, 

Were  but  as  peals  of  ordnance  to  confess 
Your  height  of  dignity ;  to  clear 
Your  deaf,  your  late  obstructed  ear  ; 

And  wake  attention  to  more  mild  address. 

Have  I  not  heard  you  both  declare, 

Your  souls  detest  the  purple  war. 
And  melt  in  anguish  for  the  world's  repose  ? 

Hail,  then,  all  hail !  your  wish  is  crowned, 

Your  god-like  zeal  through  time  renowned. 
Through  Em-ope  bless'd  ;  with  joy  her  heart  o'erflows 

Your  friend,  yoiu:  brother  of  the  north, 
To  meet  yom-  arms,  comes  smiling  forth. 

And  leads  soft-handed  Peace  :  how  powerful  he  ! 
His  numerous  race,  the  blossoms  bright 
Of  golden  empire, — radiant  sight ! — 

Endless  beam  on  into  eternity. 

What  long  allies  ! — The  virgin  train 

Your  most  obdm-ate  foes  may  gain  : 
See,  how  their  charms  in  lineal  lustre  shine  ! 

Through  every  genuine  branch  the  sire 

Has  darted  rays  of  temper'd  fire. 
The  mother  breathed  soft  air  and  bloom  divine. 

How  fair  the  field  !  ye  Aonian  bees  ! 

The  flowers  ambrosial  fondly  seize. 
Luxurious  draw  the  sweet  Hybltean  strain  ; 

That  gods  may  lean  from  heaven  to  hear, 

And  my  throned  patrons'  ravished  ear 
The  soul's  rich  nectar  drink,  and  thirst  again 
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E'en  mine  they  taste,  and  with  success  : 
Ambition's  fumes  my  strains  repress  ; 

The  fever  fJies  ;  no  noxious  thoughts  ferment ; 
No  frenzy,  taking  friends  for  foes  : 
The  pulse  subside  ;  they  seek  repose  : 

Nor  I  my  wingM  embassy  repent. 

No  ;  by  the  blood  of  Blenheim's  plain, 

I  swear,  the  nimoiired  war  is  vain  : 
Shall  Gallic  faith  and  friendship  ever  cease  1 

I  swear  by  Europe's  lovely  dread, 

I  swear  by  great  Eliza's  shade. 
The  wise  Iberian  is  the  friend  of  Peace. 

Yet,  lest  I  fail,  (for,  prophets  old 

Not  all  infallibly  foretold,) 
We  set  our  naval  terrors  in  array. 

Know,  Britons  !  an  Augustus  reigns  : 

If  foes  compel,  send  forth  your  chains, 
While  haughty  thrones,  uncensured,  might  obey. 

0  could  I  sing  as  you  have  fought, 

1  'd  raise  a  monument  of  thought. 

Bright  as  the  sun  ! — How  you  burn  at  my  liean  ! 

How  the  drums  all  around 

Soul-rousing  resound  ! 

Swift  drawn  from  the  thigh, 

IIow  the  swords  rtame  on  high  ! 

How  the  cannon,  deep  knell. 

Fates  of  kingdoms  furetell ! 
How  to  battle,  to  battle,  sick  of  feminine  art, 
How  to  battle,  to  conquest,  to  glory,  we  dart ! 

But  who  gives  conquest  7    lie  whose  ray 

To  darkness  sinks  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Whose  boimdless  favour  far  out-flows  the  main  • 

Whose  jwwcr  the  raging  waves  can  still : — 

O  curb  more  rebel  human  will ! 
With  fHjace  0  bless  us,  or  in  war  sustain  ! 

Dost  Thou  sustain?— Ye  twinkling  fry 

That  swim  the  sea-s,  glide  gently  by; 
Though  your  scaler  glitter,  though  your  numbers  swarm 

Ah  !  gently  glide,  for  life's  dear  sake  : 

Nor  <larc  leviathan  awake. 
Who  spouts  a  river,  and  who  breathes  a  f,V>nn.       2  r 
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"\^'ould  you  a  nation's  genius  know? 

Alike  her  bards  and  warriors  glow.' 
High  sounds  my  song  ?   Immortal  breathes  tiie  lyre  ? 

Along  the  chords  that  ardour  runs 

Which  stings  Britannia's  rushing  sons 
To  flaming  deeds  might  nobler  lays  inspire. 

If  still  vain  hopes  of  conquest  swell, 

How  vain  e'en  conquest,  ponder  well : 
It  stains,  it  brands,  but  when  the  cause  is  good. 

Are  you  not  men  ?    Think,  what  are  they 

Your  wanton  wars  reduce  to  clay ; 
Nor  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  kindred  blood. 

Is  there  a  charm  in  dying  groans  ? 

See  yonder  vale  of  human  bones  ! 
The  generous  heart  would  melt,  that  won  the  day ; 

Would  melt,  and  with  the  prophet  cry, 

"  To  breathe  new  souls,  ye  Zephyrs,  fly ; 
Ye  winged  brothers  all,  haste,  haste  away?" 

Frown  you  ?    Frown  on  ;  your  hour  is  past ! 

The  signal  wafted  in  that  blast 
Speaks  Britain's  awful  senate  met :  beware 

Lest  in  her  scale,  (the  womb  of  right !) 

With  all  your  arms,  you're  found  too  light, 
Till  smiles  increase  that  weight  your  frowns  impair. 

For,  mark  the  scene  of  deep  debate. 
Where  Britons  sit  on  Europe's  fate  ; 

What  loom'd  exploit  adorns  it  and  inspires  ? 
The  walls,  the  very  walls  advise, 
Each  mean,  degenerate  thought  chastise. 

And  rouse  the  sons  with  all  their  fathers'  fires  ; 

Teach  them  the  style  they  used  of  old. 

Would  Britain  have  her  anger  told  ? 
Oh,  never  let  a  meaner  language  sound 

Than  that  which  through  black  ether  rolls. 

Than  that  which  prostrates  human  souls. 
And  rocks  pale  realms,  when  angry  gods  have  frown'd 

Gods,  and  their  noblest  ofi'spring  here, 

Soft  terms  refused,  impose  severe  : 
Ye  nations,  know  !  know,  all  ye  sceptred  powers  ! 

In  sulphurous  night,  and  massy  balls, 

And  floods  of  flame,  the  tempest  falls, 
When  Pride  presumes,  and  Britain's  senate  lowers. 
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A  brighter  era  is  bcgiin  ; 

Our  fame  advances  witli  the  sun  ; 
A  virgin  senate  blooms  :  her  bosom  lieavcs 

With  something  great,  with  soinethiug  new  ; 

Something  nur  god-like  sires  may  view, 
And  not  abash'd  shrink  back  into  their  graves. 

No  ;  Britain's  slumbering  genius  wakes  : 

What  other  Churchills,  other  Drakes  .' 
What  ca.stle  nods  ?  what  lilies  cease  to  simile? 

What  lion  roars?  what  Heets  in  flight? 

What  V»wns  in  flames  {  (prophetic  sight  I) 
What  eagle  mounting  from  the  burning  i)ile  ? 

And  now,  who  censures  this  Address  ? 

Thus  crowns,  states,  conimon  men,  make  poare 
They  swell,  soothe,  double,  ilive,  swear,  pray,  defy  ; 

And  when  rank  Interest  has  prevail  d, 

And  Artifice  the  treaty  seal'd, 
.'^tark  Love  and  Con.science  own  the  bastard  tie. 

Ambassadors,  ye  mouths  of  kings  I 

Ye  mi.ssive  m^narchs,  empire's  wings  ! 
What,  though  the  Muse  your  province  protidly  chose  ? 

'Tis  a  reprisal  fairly  made  ; 

Iler  province  you  long  since  invade, 
Ye  perfect  poets,  in  the  vale  of  pnuse  ! 

More  safe,  0  Muse  !  that  humble  vale 
Than  the  proud  surge  and  stormy  gale  : 

Thy  dangerous  seas  with  wrecks  are  aiver'd  <>'er ; 
Dulncss  and  Frenzy  curse  thy  .streams, 
Rocks  infanii'us  for  murder'd  nan)es  : 

Oh,  strike  thy  swelling  sails,  and  make  to  shore  I 
While  warmer  climes,  in  cooler  strains, 
On  tented  fields  or  du.sty  plains, 

The  blee<ling  hnrse  and  horseman  hurl  to  ground, 
'Tis  mine  to  sing,  and  sing  the  first. 
That  mighty  siiwk,  that  dreadful  burst 

Of  war,  which  bellows  through  the  .seas  j)rofound. 

Nor  mean  the  song,  nor  great  my  blame  : 

When  such  the  jmtrons,  such  tlie  theme, 
Who  might  not  ci-'W,  soar,  i)aint,  with  rage  divine  1 

Tnith,  Hiiiiple  Truth,  I  proudly  drt'-Wd 

In  Fancy's  rube  ;  her  flowery  vc^t 
Dipp'd  in  the  curious  coloura  of  the  Nino. 
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But,  all !  'tis  past :  I  sink,  I  faint ; 

Nor  more  can  glow,  or  soar,  or  paint ; 
The  refluent  raptares  from  my  bosom  roll : 

To  heaven  returns  the  sacred  maid, 

And  all  her  golden  visions  fade. 
Ne'er  to  revisit  my  tumultuous  soul. 

My  vocal  shell,  which  Thetis  form'd 
Beneath  the  waves,  which  Venus  warra'd 
With  all  her  charms,  (if  ancient  tales  be  true,) 
And  in  thy  pearly  bosom  glow'd. 
Ere  Pffian  silver  chords  bestow'd  ! 
My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  kings  applaud, 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  calFd  abroad  ! 
Adieu,  pacific  lyre !     My  laurell'd  thrones,  adieu  ! 
Hear,  Atticus  !  your  sailor's  song ;  I  sing,  I  live  for  yov 
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A  PARAPURASE  ON  PART  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  JOB.' 

TO  THK  RIGHT  HOSOUBABLE  TQOMAS  LOBB  PAHKER,  BABON  OF  MACCLES- 
FIELD, LORD  BIGU  CnA>°CELU)R  OF  UlLEAT  ll]iITAl>',  ETC.,  El'C. 

My  Lord, 
Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  your 
lordship,  I  presume  to  take  a  privilege  which  men  of  retire- 
ment are  apt  to  think  thcmsilves  in  possession  of,  as  being 
the  only  rnethoil  they  have  of  making  their  way  to  persons 
of  your  lordship's  higii  statiuu  without  struggling  through 
inullitudos  for  access.  I  may  possibly  fail  in  my  respect  t(i 
your  lordship,  even  while  I  endeavour  to  show  it  most ;  but 
if  I  err,  it  is  because  I  imagined  I  ought  not  to  make  my 
first  approach  to  one  of  your  lordship's  exalted  character 
with  less  ceremony  than  that  of  a  dedication.  It  is  annexed 
to  the  condition  of  eminent  merit,  not  to  suffer  more  from 
tlie  malice  of  its  enemies,  than  from  tlie  importunity  of  its 
ndti.irera  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  un_fUst,  that  your  lord- 
ship should  hope  to  be  exempted  from  the  troubles,  when 
you  possess  all  the  talents,  of  a  patron. 

I  have  hero  a  fair  occasion  to  celebrate  those  sublime 
qualities,  of  which  a  \shole  nation  is  sensible,  were  it  not 
inconsistent  with  the  design  of  my  present  application.  By 
the  just  discharge  of  your  great  employments,  your  lordshiji 
nuiy  well  deserve  the  pruyerB  of  the  distressed,  the  tlmnk.s 
of  }i;ur  country,  and  the  approbation  of  your  royal  muster: 
this  indeed  in  a  reason  why  every  good  Hritou  should  apjiiaud 
your  lordship;  but  it  is  equally  a  reason  why  none  should 
di.Hturb  you  in  the  execution  of  your  important  affairs  by 
works  of  fancy  and  amusement.  I  was  therefore  induced  to 
mak(!  this  address  to  your  lordship,  by  considering  you 
rather  in  the  amiablo  light  of  a  person  distinguished  for  a 
r(.'fiiiird  taste  ftf  the  pr)lite  arts,  and  the  canclour  that  usually 
attends  it,  than  in  the  dignity  of  your  public  character. 

The  greatness  and  solemnity  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in 

'  It  U  dUpnted  amongit  the  critics  who  waa  lh«  author  of  the  hook  of 
.(")i;  loino  (rtvc  It  to  Moac*,  nome  to  oth en.  Ai  I  wiu  cnKBt:r<l  in  thl« 
little  pcrformanre,  some  arevnifnta  occurrnl  to  me  whirh  favuur  the 
former  of  thn«c  opinion*;  whirh  aroninrnt*  I  havcfliuig  Into  the  fullon- 
Imk  notes,  where  liitlc  cIm  la  to  bv  caj>cctc<l 
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the  following  work  cannot  fail  in  some  measure  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a  pers  jn  who  holds  in  the  utmost  veneration 
those  sacred  books  from  which  it  is  taken ;  and  would  at 
the  same  time  justify  to  the  world  my  choice  of  the  great 
name  prefixed  to  it,  could  I  be  assured  that  the  undertaking 
had  not  suffered  in  my  hands.  Thus  much  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  say  ;  that  if  this  little  performance  had  not  been 
very  indulgently  spoken  of  by  some,  whose  judgment  is 
universally  allowed  in  writings  of  this  nature,  I  had  not 
dared  to  gratify  my  ambition  in  offering  it  to  your  lordship : 
I  am  sensible  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  excuse  one  vanity 
by  another ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  pardon  for  it, 
since  it  is  visibly  intended  to  show  the  great  submission  and 
respect  with  which  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Edward  Young. 


Thrice  happy  Job^  long  lived  in  regal  state, 
Nor  saw  the  sumptuous  east  a  iirince  so  great ; 
Whose  worldly  stores  in  sucli  abundance  flow'd, 
Whose  heart  with  such  exalted  virtue  glow'd. 
At  length  misfortunes  take  their  turn  to  reign, 
And  ills  on  ills  succeed  ;  a  dreadful  train  ! 
What  now  but  deaths,  and  poverty,  and  wrong. 
The  sword  wide-wasting,  the  reproachful  tongue, 

'  The  Almighty's  speech,  chapter  xxxviii,  <fec.,  which  is  what  I  para- 
jihrase  in  this  little  work,  is  hy  much  the  finest  part  of  the  noblest  and 
most  ancient  poem  in  the  world.  Bishop  Patrick  says,  its  grandeur  is 
as  mnch  above  all  other  poetry,  as  thunder  is  louder  than  a  whisper.  In 
order  to  set  this  distingaiished  part  of  tlie  poem  in  a  fuller  light,  and  give 
the  reader  a  clearer  conception  of  it,  I  have  abridged  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  poem,  and  joined  them  to  it ;  so  that  this  piece 
is  a  sort  of  an  epitome  of  the  whole  book  of  Job. 

1  use  the  word  paraphrase,  because  1  want  another  which  might  better 
answer  to  the  uncommon  liberties  I  have  taken.  I  have  omitted,  added, 
and  transposed.  The  mountain,  the  comet,  the  sun,  and  other  parts,  are 
entirely  added:  those  upon  the  peacock,  the  lion,  Ac,  are  much  en- 
larged ;  and  I  have  thro'UTi  the  whole  into  a  method  more  suited  to  our 
notions  of  regularity.  The  judicious,  if  they  compare  this  piece  with 
the  original,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  find  the  reasons  for  the  great  liberties 
I  have  indulged  myself  in  through  the  whole. 

Longinus  has  a  chapter  on  inteiTogations,  which  shows  that  they  con- 
tribute much  to  the  sublime.  This  speech  of  the  Almighty  is  made  up  of 
them.  Inten-ogation  seems  indeed  the  proper  style  of  majesty  incensed. 
It  differs  from  other  manner  of  reproof,  as  bidding  a  person  execute 
himself  does  from  a  common  execution  ;  for  he  that  asks  the  guilty  8 
proper  question,  makes  him,  in  effect,  pass  sentence  on  himself. 
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And  spotted  plagues,  that  inark'd  his  limbs  all  o'er 
So  thick  with  pains,  they  wanted  room  for  more  ? 
A  change  so  sad  what  mortal  heart  could  bear  ? 
Exhausted  woe  had  left  him  nought  to  fear  ; 
But  gave  him  all  to  grief.    Low  earth  he  press' d, 
Wept  in  the  dust,  and  sorely  smote  his  breast. 
His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  mourn'd, 
Felt  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  return'd  ; 
In  anguish  of  their  hearts  their  mantles  rent, 
And  seven  long  days  in  solemn  silence  spent ; 
A  debt  of  rev'rence  to  distress  so  great ! 
Then  Job  contained  no  more  ;  but  cursed  his  fate. 
.  His  day  of  birth,  its  inauspicious  light 
He  wishes  siuik  in  shades  of  endless  night, 
And  blotted  from  the  year ;  nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death  ;  impatient  for  the  grave. 
That  seat  of  bliss,  that  mansion  of  rejwse, 
\\  here  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes  ; 
\S'here  counsellors  are  hush'd,  and  mighty  kings 
(0  happy  turn  I)  no  more  are  wretched  things. 

His  words  were  daring,  and  displea.<ed  his  friends  ; 
His  conduct  they  rejirovc,  and  he  defend.s ; 
And  now  they  kindled  into  warm  debate, 
And  sentiments  ojtiwsed  with  equal  heat ; 
Fix'd  in  opinion,  both  refuse  to  yieKl, 
And  summon  all  their  reason  to  the  field  : 
So  high  at  length  their  argtiments  were  wrought, 
They  rcach'd  the  last  extent  of  human  thought : 
A  pau.se  ensued. — When,  lo  I   lleavcn  interiwjsed, 
And  awfully  the  long  contention  closed. 
Full  o'er  their  heads,  with  terrible  Huq)ri.sc, 
A  sudden  whirlwind  blackcn'd  all  flic  skies: 
(They  saw,  and  trembled  !')  Fnmi  the  darkness  broke 
A  dreadfiU  voice,  and  ttius  the  Ahnighty  spoke. 

Who  givea  liis  tongue  a  loose  m  Ixjld  and  vain, 
Censures  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign  ? 

'  The  book  of  .lob  U  well  known  lo  be  rtrntiiTi  •  niul.  like  the  trngcdl'  « 

of  old  Greece,  I*  Action  built  on  truth.  most  nuble  pirt 

of  It.  the  Almlahtf  ipcaklne  out  of  lh<  '  lultabie  to  the 

„/.,...     .i..     (    .1..    ,-.      ■     1 I    J   .-„j  indict 

I  in   which 

.1  '  •■   the  •p- 

[■i-.ii.ii.'-ts  .'(  the  .\iiiii»;li!/  .if'.'jr  t.iij!  ni«;uitr,  \.x  d.  x\i..  Lick.  L  ttc. 
Hrnce  li  he  nald  to  "  dwcU  In  thick  (UtkncM:  and  bare  hit  way  In  the 
whirlwind." 
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Lifts  up  his  thoughts  against  me  from  the  dust, 

And  tells  the  world's  Creator  what  is  just '( 

Of  late  so  brave,  now  lift  a  dauntless  eye, 

Face  my  demand,  and  give  it  a  reply : 

Where  didst  thou  dwell  at  nature's  early  birth  ? 

Who  laid  foundations  for  the  spacious  earth  ? 

Who  on  its  surface  did  extend  the  line. 

Its  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine  ? 

Who  fix'd  the  corner-stone  ?  What  hand,  declare. 

Hung  it  on  nought,  and  fasten'd  it  on  air  ; 

When  the  bright  morning  stars  in  concert  sung, 

AVhen  heaven's  high  arch  with  loud  hosannas  rung  ; 

When  shouting  sons  of  God  the  triumph  crown'd. 

And  the  wide  concave  thunder'd  with  the  sound  ? 

Earth's  num'rous  kingdoms,  hast  thou  view'd  them  all  ? 

And  can  thy  span  of  knowledge  grasp  the  ball  ? 

Who  heaved  the  mountain,  which  sublimely  stands. 

And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  ? 

Who,  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  o'er  the  deep. 
Can  that  wide  world  in  due  subjection  keep  ? 
I  broke  the  globe,  I  scoop'd  its  hollow'd  side. 
And  did  a  bason  for  the  floods  provide  ; 
I  chain'd  them  with  my  word  ;  the  boiling  sea, 
Work'd  up  in  tempests,  hears  my  great  decree  ; 
"  Thus  far,*  thy  floating  tide  shall  be  convey'd  ; 
And  here,  0  main,  be  thy  proud  billows  stay'd." 

Hast  thou  explored  the  secrets  of  the  deep. 
Where,  shut  from  use,  unnumber'd  treasm-es  sleep  ? 
Where,  down  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  day. 
Springs  the  great  fountain,  mother  of  the  sea  ? 
Those  gloomy  paths  did  thy  bold  foot  e'er  tread, 
Whole  worlds  of  waters  rolling  o'er  thy  head  ? 

Hath  the  cleft  centre  open'd  wide  to  thee  ? 
Death's  inmost  chambers  didst  thou  ever  see '( 
E'er  knock  at  his  tremendous  gate,  and  wade 
To  the  black  portal  through  the  incumbent  shade  ? 

'  There  is  a  very  great  air  in  all  that  precedes,  but  this  is  signally 
sublime.  We  are  struck  with  admiration  to  see  the  vast  and  ungovern- 
able ocean  receiving  commands,  and  punctually  obeying  them  ;  to  find 
it  like  a  managed  horse,  raging,  tossing,  and  foaming,  but  by  the  nile 
and  direction  of  its  master.  This  passage  yields  in  sublimity  to  that  of 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  &c.,  so  much  only,  as  the  absolute  government  of 
nature  yields  to  the  creation  of  it. 

The  Uke  spirit  in  these  two  passages  is  no  bad  concunent  argument 
ihat  Moses  is  author  of  the  book  of  Job. 
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Deep  are  those  shades  ;  but  shades  still  deeper  hide 
^ly  counsels  from  the  ken  of  human  pride. 

A\here  dwells  the  light  I  In  what  refulgent  dome? 
And  where  has  darkness  made  her  dismal  home  ( 
Thou  know'st,  no  doubt,  since  thy  large  heart  is  fraught 
^S'ith  ripen'd  wisdom,  through  long  ages  brought ; 
Since  nature  was  call'd  forth  when  thou  wast  by, 
And  into  being  rose  beneath  thine  eye! 

Are  mists  begotten  ?  Who  their  father  knew  / 
From  whom  descend  the  pearly  droi)S  of  dew  { 
To  bind  the  stream  by  night,  what  hand  can  boast. 
Or  whiten  morning  with  tiie  hoary  frost  ( 
Whose  powerful  breatii,  from  northern  regions  blown, 
Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stone  ? 
A  sudden  desert  spreads  o'er  realms  defaced. 
And  lays  one  half  of  the  creation  waste  i 

Thou  know'st  me  not ;  thy  blindness  cannot  see 
How  vast  a  distance  parts  thy  God  from  thee. 
Canst  thou  in  whirlwinds  mount  aloft  /  Canst  thou 
In  clouds  and  darkness  wrap  thy  awful  bruw  ( 
And,  when  day  triumiilis  in  meridian  light. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  shade  the  world  with  night  ? 

Who  launch'd  the  clouds  in  air,  and  bid  them  roll 
Saspended  seas  aloft,  from  pole  to  pole  / 
Who  can  refresh  the  buminf,'  sandy  jilain. 
And  quench  the  .summer  with  a  Wiuste  of  rain  ? 
Who,  in  rough  deserts,  far  from  human  toil. 
Made  rticks  bring  forth,  and  desolation  smile  i 
There  blooms  the  rose,  wnere  human  face  ne'er  shf>ne, 
And  spreads  its  beauties  to  the  sun  alone. 

To  check  the  shower,  who  lifts  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shuts  the  sluices  of  the  exhausted  sky 
When  earth  no  longer  mourns  her  gajiiriK  veins, 
Her  naked  mountains,  and  her  russet  i)lains  ; 
But,  new  in  life,  a  ciieerful  prosi)cct  yields 
Of  shining  rivers,  and  of  verdant  fields  ; 
When  groves  and  forests  lavish  all  tlieir  Iploom, 
And  earth  and  heaven  arc  fiil'd  witn  rich  perfume  I 

Hast  thou  e'er  scaled  my  wintry  skits,  and  seen 
Of  hail  and  snows  my  northern  magazine? 
These  the  dread  treasures  of  mine  ant'or  are, 
My  funds  of  vengeance  for  the  day  of  war, 
When  clouds  rain  death,  and  stonns,  at  my  command, 
Rage  through  the  world,  or  wa.<;te  a  guUty  land. 
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Who  tauglit  the  rapid  winds  to  fly  so  fast, 
Or  shakes  the  centre  with  his  eastern  blast  ? 
Who  from  the  skies  can  a  wliole  deluge  pour  ? 
Who  strikes  througli  nature  with  the  solemn  roar 
Of  dreadful  thunder,  points  it  where  to  fall, 
And  in  fierce  lightning  wraps  the  flying  ball  ? 
Not  he  who  trembles  at  the  darted  fires, 
Falls  at  the  sound,  and  in  the  flash  expires. 

Who  drew  the  comet  out  to  such  a  size, 
And  pour'd  his  flaming  train  o'er  half  the  skies  ? 
Did  thy  resentment  hang  him  out  ?  Does  he 
Glare  on  the  nations,  and  denounce,  from  thee  ? 

Who  on  low  earth  can  moderate  the  rein. 
That  guides  the  stars  along  the  ethereal  plain  ? 
Appoint  tlieir  seasons,  and  direct  their  coiu'se, 
Their  lustre  brighten,  and  supply  their  force  ? 
Canst  thou  the  skies'  benevolence  restrain. 
And  cause  the  Pleiades  to  shine  in  vain  ? 
Or,  when  Orion  sparkles  from  his  sphere, 
Thaw  the  cold  season,  and  unbind  the  year  ? 
Bid  Mazzaroth  his  destined  station  know, 
And  teach  the  bright  Arctm-us  where  to  glow  ? 
Mine  is  the  night,  with  all  her  stars  ;  I  pour 
Myriads,  and  myriads  I  reserve  in  store. 

Dost  thou  pronoimce  where  day-light  shall  be  born, 
And  draw  the  purple  curtain  of  the  morn  ; 
Awake  the  sun,  and  bid  liim  come  away. 
And  glad  thy  world  with  his  obsequious  ray  ? 
Hast  thou,  enthroned  in  flaming  glory,  driven 
Triumphant  round  the  spacious  ring  of  heaven  ? 
That  pomp  of  light,  what  hand  so  far  displays. 
That  distant  earth  lies  basking  in  the  blaze  1 

Who  did  the  soul  with  her  rich  powers  invest, 
And  light  up  reason  in  the  human  breast  1 
T-o  shine,  with  fresh  increase  of  lustre,  bright, 
When  stars  and  sun  are  set  in  endless  night  ? 
To  these  my  various  questions  make  reply. 
The  Almighty  spoke  ;  and,  speaking,  shook  the  sky. 

What  then,  Chald?ean  sire,  was  thy  surprise  ! 
Thus  thou,  with  trembling  heart,  and  downcast  eyes ; 
"  Once  and  again,  whicli  1  in  groans  deplore, 
My  tongue  has  err'd  ;  but  shall  presume  no  more. 
My  voice  is  in  eternal  silence  boundj 
And  all  my  soul  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground," 
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lie  cea.se'l  :  when,  lo  !  again  the  Almiglity  spoke  ; 
The  same  dread  voice  from  the  black  whirlwind  broke. 

Can  that  arm  measure  with  an  arm  divine  / 
And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  mine  ? 
Or  in  the  hollow  of  tliy  hand  contain 
Tlie  bulk  of  waters,  the  wide-sjireading  main, 
AVhen,  mad  with  tempests,  all  the  billows  rise 
In  all  their  rage,  and  dash  the  distant  skies  / 

Come  forth,  in  beauty's  excellence  array'd  ; 
And  be  the  giandenr  of  thy  jiower  display'd  ; 
Put  on  omnipotence,  and,  frowning,  make 
Tlie  spacious  round  of  the  creation  shake  ; 
Despatch  thy  vengeance,  bid  it  overthrow 
Triumphant  vice,  lay  lofty  tyrants  low, 
And  crumiilc  them  to  dust.     When  this  is  done, 
I  grant  thy  safety  lodged  in  thee  alone  ; 
Of  thee  thou  art,  and  mayst  uudainited  stand 
Behind  the  buckler  of  thine  own  right  hand. 

Fond  man  !  the  visiun  of  a  moment  made  ! 
Dream  of  a  dream  !  and  shadow  of  a  shade  ! 
What  world>  hast  thou  produced,  what  creatures  frametl ; 
What  insects  chcrish'd,  that  thy  God  is  blamed  / 
When  jiain'd  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven's'  brood 
L<iu<l  calls  on  God,  importunate  for  food, 
Who  hears  their  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request. 
And  stills  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest .' 

Who  in  the  stupid  ostrich  ^  has  subduetl 

'  Another  ar(niTneiit  that  Moses  wm  the  author,  is,  that  most  of  the 
creatures  here  mentioned  are  Egyptian.  The  rcn«on  pivcn  why  the 
raven  b  particularly  mentioned  as  an  object  of  the  care  of  I'rovldence, 
is,  bccan.ic  by  her  clamorous  and  Importunate  voice,  she  particularly 
seems  always  calling  njion  It ;  thence  Kopaaraio  a  Kopa^,  ^lUian,  L  ii. 
c.  4h,  is  '•  to  ask  earnestly."  And  since  there  were  ravens  on  the  bank 
of  Die  Kile  more  clamornus  than  the  rest  of  that  species,  those  probably 
are  meant  in  that  place. 

•  There  are  many  Instances  of  this  bird's  sfupiility :  let  two  snfBce 
Kint,  it  coven  Its  bead  in  the  reeds,  and  thinks  itself  all  out  of  sight 

Stat  Inmine  clau-o 
Rldendom  revolata  caput,  credltquc  latere 
Quie  Don  l*pa  vldeU  Cijii'D. 

Secondly,  they  that  go  In  pnrsnlt  of  them,  draw  the  skin  of  an 
fnitrlch'i  neck  on  one  hand,  which  proves  a  sufficient  lore  to  take  them 
will)  the  other. 

They  hnve  so  little  brain,  that  Melioga'aliu  bad  six  hundred  beads 
for  hi.*  s(i|>)K-r. 

Uere  we  raay  ol>»erTC  that  otir  fo'llcions  aa  well  as  sublime  author. 
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A  parent's  care,  and  fond  inquietude  ? 

While  far  she  flies,  her  scatter' d  eggs  are  found, 

Without  an  owner,  on  the  sandy  groimd  ; 

Cast  out  on  fortune,  they  at  mercy  lie, 

And  borrow  life  from  an  indulgent  sky : 

Adopted  by  the  sun,  in  blaze  of  day. 

They  ripen  under  his  prolific  ray. 

Unmindful  she,  that  some  unhappy  tread 

May  crush  her  young  in  their  neglected  bed. 

What  time  she  skims  along  the  field  with  speed,' 

She  scorns  the  rider,  and  pursuing  steed.^ 

How  rich  the  peacock  !  ^  what  bright  glories  run 
From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  sun  ! 
He  proudly  spreads  them,  to  the  golden  ray 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day  ; 
With  conscious  state  the  spacious  round  displays. 
And  slowly  moves  amid  the  waving  blaze. 

Who  taught  the  hawk  to  find,  in  seasons  wise, 
Perpetual  summer,  and  a  change  of  skies  ? 
When  clouds  deform  the  year,  she  mounts  the  wind, 
Shoots  to  the  south,  nor  fears  the  storm  behind  ; 
The  sun  returning,  slie  returns  again. 
Lives  in  his  beams,  and  leaves  ill  days  to  men. 

Though  strong  the  hawk,*  though  practised  well  to  fly, 

just  touches  the  gi'eat  points  of  distinction  in  each  creature,  and  then 
hastens  to  another.  A  description  is  exact  when  you  cannot  add,  hut 
what  is  common  to  another  thing ;  nor  withdraw,  but  something  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  thing  described.  A  likeness  is  lost  in  too  much 
description,  as  a  meaning  often  in  too  much  illustration. 

'  Here  is  marked  another  peculiar  quaUty  of  this  creature,  which 
neither  flies  nor  runs  directly,  but  has  a  motion  composed  of  both,  and 
using  its  wings  as  sails,  makes  great  speed. 

Vasta  velut  Libyse  venantiim  vocibus  ales 
Cum  premitur,  calidas  cursu  transmittit  arenas, 
Inque  modum  veil  sinuatis  flamine  pennis 
Pulverulenta  volat.  Claud,  jn  Etitr. 

'  Xenojihon  says,  Cyrus  had  horses  that  could  overtake  the  goat  and 
the  wild  ass ;  but  none  that  could  reach  this  creature.  A  thousand 
golden  ducats,  or  a  hundred  camels,  was  the  stated  price  of  a  horse  that 
could  equal  their  speed. 

'  Though  this  bird  is  but  just  mentioned  in  my  author,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  a  little  farther,  and  spreading  those  beautiful  plumes 
(which  are  there  shut  up)  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  The  circumstance  I 
have  marked  of  his  opening  his  plumes  to  the  sun  is  tme.  Espandit 
colores  adverso  maxime  sole,  quia  sic  fuigentius  radiant.     Plin'.  1  x.  c.  20. 

*  Thyanus  (de  Re  Aceip.)  mentions  a  hawk  that  flew  from  Paris  to 
London  in  a  night. 
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An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky  ; 

An  eagle,  when,  deserting  human  sight, 

She  seeks  the  sun  in  her  unwearied  tiight : 

Did  thy  command  her  yellow  pinion  lift 

So  high  in  air,  and  set  her  on  the  clift, 

Where  far  above  thy  world  she  dwells  alone. 

And  proudly  makes  the  strength  of  rocks  her  own  ; 

Thence  wide  o'er  nature  takes  her  dread  survey,^ 

And  with  a  glance  predestinates  her  prey? 

She  feasts  her  young  with  blood  ;  and,  hov'ring  o'er 

The  unslaughter'd  host,  enjoys  the  promised  gore. 

Know'st  thou  how  many  moons,^  l)y  me  assigned, 
Roll  o'er  the  mountain  goat,  and  forest  hind. 
While  pregnant  they  a  mother's  load  sustain  ? 
They  bend  in  anguish,  and  cast  forth  their  pain. 
Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed  ; 
Walk  unsustain'd,  and  una-ssisted  feed  ; 
They  live  at  once  ;  forsake  the  dam's  warm  side  ; 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide  ; 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade  ; 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightfid  shade. 

Will  the  tall  reem,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me, 
Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  ; 
Submit  his  unworn  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
Break  the  stiff  clod,  and  o'er  thy  furrow  smoke  ? 
Since  great  his  strength,  go  tru.st  him,  void  of  care  ; 
I.ay  on  his  neck  the  toil  of  all  the  year  ; 
Bid  him  bring  home  the  seasons  to  thy  doors, 
And  cast  his  load  among  thy  gathcr'd  stores. 

Didst  thou  from  service  the  wild  a.sa  discharge, 

And  the   Kp;.;-  .-ird  to  Ita  iwlffnow,  inii'lc  it  their  nyinlx.l 

for  the  wind  ;   f  vm  we  mny  ropposc  the  hawk,  aa  well  ns 

the  (TOW  abOYC.  t  a  bird  of  note  In  Kfrypt 

'  The  esRlc  Ls  iu>i.|  to  l<u  of  ao  acute  a  alfcht,  that  when  iho  la  no  high 
In  air  that  man  cannot  ace  her,  ahc  can  dlaccm  the  nmallrat  flah  under 
water.  >Iy  anthor  arrurately  andcrstood  the  nature  of  the  crcalarea  he 
dewrihea,  nnd  accnia  to  hare  l>«en  a  natorallat  a«  well  aa  a  poet,  which 
thn  next  note  wUl  ronflrm. 

•  The  meanlnir  of  this  T.io^flon  la,  Knowest  thou  the  time  ami  rlrrnm- 
•fanrea  of  their  lirinjflnif  forth?  For  to  know  the  time  only  wna  eaajr, 
liixl  had  nothing  extraordinary  In  It ;  hut  ih'-  rirrumirtancea  had  aome- 
thlng  peculiarly  exprcaalrr  of  God'*  proTldmre,  which  makca  the  fjne«tlon 
proper  In  thia  place  I'llnv  ohaerre*  thnt  fhr  h!nd  with  vminR  la  by 
Inatlnct  directed   to  a  certain   herd   ■  Mtea  the 

Mrth.     Thonder  aUo   fwhich   look*  li.ind   of 

•"rovldenre)  haa  the  a.aine  effect      li        \  .  .       '   a^u   U> 

obiwrre  tiieM  things,  may  itylc  oar  author  a  natorallat 
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And  break  his  bonds,  and  bid  him  live  at  large, 

Through  the  wide  waste,  his  ample  mansion,  viiani, 

And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 

By  natui'e's  hand  magnificently  fed. 

His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread  ; 

As  in  pure  air  aloft  he  bounds  along, 

He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng  ; 

Conscious  of  freedom,  scorns  the  smother'd  train, 

The  threat'ning  driver,  and  the  servile  rein. 

Survey  the  warlike  horse  !  didst  thou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ? 
No  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  soul  allays  ; 
'Tis  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  blaze  ; 
To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  deliglit, 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might ; 
High  raised  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  burns  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war  ; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around. 
And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 
How  does  his  firm,  his  rising  heart,  advance 
Full  on  the  brandish'd  sword,  and  shaken  lance  ; 
While  his  fix'd  eyeballs  meet  the  dazzling  shield, 
Gaze,  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field  ! 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  gen'rous  pride, 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side  ; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death  ;  and  when  he  gi-oans,  he  groans  his  last. 

But,  fiercer  still,  the  lordly  lion  stalks, 
Grimly  majestic  in  his  lonely  walks  ; 
When  round  he  glares,  all  living  creatures  fly; 
He  clears  the  desert  with  his  rolling  eye. 
Say,  mortal,  does  he  rouse  at  thy  command, 
And  roar  to  thee,  and  live  upon  thy  hand  ? 
Dost  thou  for  him  in  forests  bend  thy  bow. 
And  to  his  gloomy  den  the  morsel  throw. 
Where  bent  on  death  lie  hid  his  tawny  brood. 
And,  couch'd  in  dreadful  ambush,  pant  for  blood  ; 
Or,  stretch'd  on  broken  limbs,  consume  the  day, 
In  darkness  wrapt,  and  slumber  o'er  their  prey  ? 
By  the  pale  moon  they  take  their  destin'd  round, ^ 
And  lash  their  sides,  and  furious  tear  the  ground. 

Pursuing  their  prey  by  night  is  time  of  most  wild  beasts,  particularly 
the  lion.  (Ps.  evi  20.)  The  Arabians  have  one  among  their  five  hundred 
names  for  the  lion,  which  signifies  "  the  hunter  by  moonshine." 
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Now  shrieks,  and  dying  proans,  the  desert  fill ; 
They  rage,  they  rend  ;  their  rav" nous  jaws  distil 
With  crimson  foam;  and,  when  the  banquet's  o'er, 
They  stride  away,  and  paint  their  steps  with  gore  ; 
III  flight  alone  the  shepherd  puts  his  trust, 
And  shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust. 

Mild  is  my  heheinoth,  though  large  his  frame  ; 
Smooth  is  his  temper,  and  repress'd  liis  flame, 
W  hile  unprovok'd.     This  native  of  the  flood 
Lifts  his  broad  foot,  and  puts  ashore  for  food  ; 
Earth  sinks  beneath  him,  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs,  and  min'_'Ie  with  the  throng. 
See  with  what  strength  his  hardeu'd  loins  are  Iwund, 
All  over  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound. 
Hr>w  like  a  mountiin  cedar  moves  his  tiil ! 
Nor  can  his  com}>Iicated  sinews  fail. 
Built  high  and  wide,  his  solid  bones  suqiass 
The  bars  of  steel ;  his  ribs  are  ribs  of  brass  ; 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  amiM  jaw, 
Give  the  wide  forest,  and  the  mountain,  law. 
The  mountains  feed  him  ;  tbere  the  licasts  ailmire 
The  mighty  stranger,  and  in  dread  retire  : 
At  length  his  greatness  nearer  they  survey, 
Graze  in  his  shadow,  and  his  eye  obey. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat, 
His  noontide  shelter  fn.m  the  burning  heat ; 
Their  .sc<Jgy  lx)soms  his  wide  couch  are  made, 
.And  groves  of  willows  give  him  all  tlieir  shade. 

His  eye  drinks  Jordan  up,  when  fired  with  drought. 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  hi.s  throat ; 
In  Ics-seri'd  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain  : 
He  sinks  a  river,'  and  he  thirsts  again. 

Go  to  the  Nile,'an<l,  from  its  fruitful  .lide, 

•  rrphl.wl  Kl>Hal«  capnf,  qno  rartni  anhcUin 
Fcrro  sitim  Python,  amncmqno  aTcrtcre  ponfo. 
.Stat.  TJttb.  rii  849. 

Qal  uplrlf  teiceret  inontc*,  haurlrct  hiatu 
Flnmlna,  At  Cuco.  frt/.  in  Ruf. 

\je\  not  thin  '!!« Jwj>«TboIe  teem  loo  marh  for  an  panicm  poet,  Ihotjuh 
•ome  rn!.'  >'  namo  itraln  hard  In  thia  place  for  a  orw  coii- 

•tmrtlnn  if  IL 

'The  tu. ^    ..     ..     odile  U  moat  illfflcult     IHrMlonm  uny*.  thry  are 

not  to  be  taken  hut  by  Iron  nefa.  Whfn  Aiiiniitiu  confjurrnl  Kpnit,  ho 
itnirk  a  mp'lnl.  the  Impre**  of  whirh  waa  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm 
tree,  with  Ihli  Inscription.  Nemo  ante*  rrllgartli 
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Cast  forth  thy  line  into  the  swelling  tide  : 

With  slender  hair  leviathan  command, 

And  stretch  his  vastness  on  the  loaded  strand. 

Will  he  become  thy  servant  ?     W  ill  he  own 

Thy  lordly  nod,  and  tremble  at  thy  frown  ? 

Or  with  his  sport  amuse  thy  leisure  day, 

And,  bound  in  silk,  with  thy  soft  maidens  play  ? 

Shall  pompous  banquets  swell  with  such  a  prize  ? 
And  the  bowl  journey  round  his  ample  size  ? 
Or  the  debating  merchants  share  the  prey, 
And  various  limbs  to  various  marts  convey? 
Through  his  firm  skull  what  steel  its  way  can  win  ? 
What  forcefid  engine  can  subdue  his  skin  ? 
Fly  far,  and  live  ;  tempt  not  his  matchless  might : 
The  bravest  shrink  to  cowards  in  bis  sight ; 
The  rashest  dare  not  rouse  him  up  -.^  Who  then 
Shall  turn  on  me,  among  the  sous  of  men  ? 

Am  I  a  debtor  ?  Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Whence  come  the  gifts  that  are  on  me  conferr'd  ? 
My  lavish  fruit  a  thousand  valleys  fills, 
And  mine  the  herds,  that  graze  a  thousand  hills  : 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  all  nature  is  my  own  ; 
And  stars  and  sun  are  dust  beneath  my  throne. 
And  darest  thou  with  the  world's  great  Father  vie, 
Thou,  who  dost  tremble  at  my  creature's  eye  ? 

At  full  my  huge  leviathan  shall  rise. 
Boast  all  his  strength,  and  spread  his  wondrous  size. 
Who,  great  in  arms,  e'er  stripp'd  his  shining  mail, 
Or  crown' d  his  triumph  with  a  single  scale  ? 
Whose  heart  sustains  him  to  draw  near  'I    Behold 
Destruction  yawns ;  2  his  spacious  jaws  unfold, 
And,  marshall'd  round  the  wide  expanse,  disclose 
Teeth  edged  with  death,  and  crowding  rows  on  rows  : 
What  hideous  fangs  on  either  side  arise  ! 
And  what  a  deep  abyss  between  them  lies  ! 
Mete  with  thy  lance,  and  with  thy  plummet  sound, 
The  one  how  long,  the  other  how  profound. 

1  This  alludes  to  a  custom  of  this  creature,  which  is,  when  sated  with 
fish,  to  come  ashore  and  sleep  among  the  reeds. 

"The  crocodile's  mouth  is  exceeding  wide.     When  he  gapes,  says 
Pliny,  sit  totum  os.     Martial  says  to  his  old  woman, 
Cum  comparata  lictibus  tuis  ora 
NUiacus  hahet  crocodilus  angusta. 

So  that  the  expression  there  is  barely  just. 
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His  bulk  is  charged  with  such  a  furious  soul, 
That  clouAs  of  smoke  from  his  spread  nostrils  roll, 
As  from  a  furnace  ;  and,  wlien  roused  his  ire, 
Fate  issues  from  his  jaws  in  streams  of  fire.' 
Tiie  rage  of  tempcst.s,  and  tlie  roar  of  seas, 
Thy  terror,  this  thy  great  suiJcrinr  jilease  ; 
Strength  on  his  ample  shoulder  sits  in  state  ; 
His  well-join'd  limits  are  dreadfully  complete  ; 
His  flakes  of  .solid  flesh  are  slow  to  part ; 
As  steel  his  nerves,  as  adamant  his  heart. 

When,  late  awaked,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods, 
And,  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds. 
Writhes  in  tlie  sun  aloft  his  scaly  height. 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  light, 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  their  dread. 

Large  is  his  front  ;  and,  when  his  burnish'd  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lid.s,  the  morning  seems  to  rise.* 

'  TliU  too  U  nearer  tmfh  than  at  first  v\evr  may  be  IniOKlncd.  Tli* 
crocodile.  My  the  natnnillgtH,  lying  long  under  water,  and  being  there 
forced  to  bold  ita  breath,  when  it  emergen,  the  breath  long  repressed  is 
hot,  and  bursts  out  so  violently,  that  it  resembles  fire  and  I'moke.  The 
horse  suppresses  not  hl.«  breath  by  any  means  so  long,  neither  Is  he  so 
fierce  and  animated ;  yet  the  most  correct  of  poets  ventures  to  use  tha 
same  metaphor  concerning  him : 

CoUectumqne  prancns  rolrit  sub  narlbus  Ignem. 

By  this  and  the  foregoing  note  I  would  caution  agninxt  a  false  opinion 
of  the  eastern  boldness,  from  passnges  in  them  III  undfr»too<l. 

•  "  His  eyes  are  like  the  eyoUd.i  of  the  morning."  I  tliiiik  this  gives 
us  as  great  an  Image  of  the  thing  it  would  express,  as  can  enter  the 
thought  of  man.  It  is  not  improtiable  that  the  Kgyptlans  stole  th'  Ir 
hicrrigij-phic  for  the  morning,  which  is  the  crocodile's  eye,  from  this 
passage,  though  no  commentator,  I  have  seen,  mentions  It  It  Is  easy 
to  conceive  hiriv  thr  Kcrprtnr^  nfintil'l  he  hftli  rfndfi^  nnd  ndmlrera  of 
the  writlii. 

I  have  Ill-re  de- 

scribed a;-    i...  ,  lie- river- 

horse  and  the  crocodile,  thnnc  rdcbralcd    liihnbilants  ol   thr   Nile  ;   ami 
on  tli"»"i«  two  It  Is  that  mir  aiuhor  chiefly  dwells.      It  would  have  liecii 
cx]    •"    '  '  1     '  ........  1,1  Mo«e«,  in   a 

cji'  to  have  ilwilt 

oil   ■  ■    '■    ('."    »?i.ilr. 

Till*  U  »■.  I 

N'hemolli  ' 

In  ouratiili ,  

under  an   immcdinte   terror  of  the   lilpjiopolnmn^  and  <-i 

their  dally  misrhlcfs  and   rsTagrs  around   him.  It   is  t>  '       i 

why  he  should  permit  them  to  take  place.  J  < ' 
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In  vain  may  death  in  various  shapes  invade, 
The  swift-wing'd  arrow,  the  descending  blade  ; 
His  naked  breast  their  imjjotence  defies  ; 
The  dart  rebounds,  the  brittle  fauchion  flies. 
Shut  in  himself,  the  war  without  he  hears, 
Safe  in  the  tempest  of  their  rattling  spears  ; 
The  cumber'd  strand  their  wasted  volleys  strow  ; 
His  sport,  the  rage  and  labom-  of  the  foe. 

His  pastimes  like  a  cauldron  boil  the  flood. 
And  blacken  ocean  with  tlie  rising  mud  ; 
The  billows  feel  him,  as  he  works  his  way  ; 
His  hoary  footsteps  shine  along  the  sea  ; 
The  foam  high-wrought,  with  white  divides  the  gi'eeu, 
And  distant  sailors  point  where  death  has  been. 

His  like  earth  bears  not  on  her  spacious  face  : 
Alone  in  nature  stands  his  dauntless  race, 
For  utter  ignorance  of  fear  renown'd. 
In  wrath  he  rolls  his  baleful  eye  around  : 
Makes  every  swoln,  disdainful, heart,  subside, 
And  holds  dominion  o'er  the  sons  of  pride. 

Then  the  Chaldaean  eased  his  lab'ring  breast, 
With  full  conviction  of  his  crime  oppress'd. 

"  Thou  canst  accomplish  all  things.  Lord  of  might ; 
And  every  thought  is  naked  to  thy  sight. 
But,  oh  !  thy  ways  are  wonderful,  and  lie 
Beyond  the  deepest  reach  of  mortal  eye. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  thine  Almighty  power  ; 
But  never  saw  thee  till  this  dreadful  hour. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  shame,  the  Lord  of  life  I  see 
Abhor  myself,  and  give  my  soul  to  thee. 
Nor  sliall  my  weakness  tempt  thine  anger  more  : 
Man  is  not  made  to  question,  but  adore." 
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ON  MICUAEL  ANGELO'S  FAMOUS  PIECE  OF 
THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

WHO   IS  8A.ID   TO   HAVE   CAUSED  A   MALEFACTOR  TO   BE  STABBF.D   TII\T 
HE  MIGHT  DRAW  'HE  CRUCIFIXION  MORE  SATURALI.V.' 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  his  canvas  dies, 

Stabb'd  at  his  feet  liis  brother  weltering  lies  : 

Tlie  daring  artist,  cnieliy  serene, 

Views  tlie  pale  cheek  anil  tlie  distorted  mien  ; 

He  drains  off  life  by  drops,  and,  deaf  to  cries, 

Examines  every  spirit  as  it  tiies  : 

He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe, 

To  rou>e  np  every  pang  rejieats  his  blow  ; 

Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace, 

Yet  wann  trans|)lanting  to  his  Saviour's  face. 

Oh  glorious  theft !  oh  nobly  wicked  draught ! 

With  its  full  ciiarge  of  death  each  feature  fraught. 

Such  wondrous  force  the  magic  colours  \>oast, 

From  his  own  skill  he  starts  in  horror  lost. 


TO  MR  ADDISON, 

O.V  THE  TRAGEDY  OP  CATO. 

What  do  we  .see  ?    Is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  liritain  tlian  in  Itonie  i 
Does  mankind  now  ailmire  his  virtue.^  more. 
Though  Lucan,  Horace,  Virgil,  wrote  before  ! 
How  will  jmsterity  this  tnith  explain  ? 
"Cato  begins  to  live  in  Anna's  reign." 
The  worlii's  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  amis, 
Ri.se  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  channs  ; 
Illii.<<triou8  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought, 
And  virtues  by  departed  heroes  taught, 
Raise  in  your  soul  a  pure  imiuortal  tiame, 
Adorn  your  life,  ami  cruisccratc  your  fame  ; 
To  your  renown  all  ages  you  huImIuc, 
And  Crrsar  fought,  and  Cato  blc<l  for  you. 
Ail  .SoiiU  Coll.  Oxon. 

'  There  U  no  {(round  for  the  ^tory. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  LORD  AUBREY  BEAUCLERK,  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY,  1740. 

Whilst  Britain  boasts  her  empire  o'er  the  deep, 
This  marble  shall  compel  the  brave  to  weep  : 
As  men,  as  Britons,  and  as  soldiers,  mourn  ; 
'Tis  dauntless,  loyal,  virtuous  Beauclerk's  urn. 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  soul  was  great. 
And  ripe  his  worth,  though  immature  his  fate  ; 
Each  tender  grace  that  joy  and  love  insjiires. 
Living,  he  mingled  with  liis  martial  fires  : 
Dying,  he  bid  Britaiuiia's  thunders  roar  ; 
And  Spain  still  felt  him,  when  he  breathed  no  more 


EPITAPH  AT  WELWYN,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Reader, 

If  fond  of  wliat  is  rare,  attend  ! 

Here  lies  an  honest  man, 

Of  perfect  piety, 

Of  lamblike  patience. 

My  friend,  James  Barker  ; 

To  whom  I  pay  this  mean  memorial. 

For  what  deserves  the  greatest. 

An  example 

Which  shone  through  all  tlie  clouds  of  fortune, 

Industrious  in  low  estate, 

Tlie  lesson  and  reproach  of  those  above  him. 

To  lay  this  little  stone 

Is  my  ambition  ; 

While  others  rear 

The  polish'd  marbles  of  the  great ! 

Vaiii  pomp  ; 

A  turf  o'er  virtue  charms  us  more, 

E.  Y.  1749. 
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A  LETTER  TO  MR  TICKELL, 

OCCASIOXEIt  BY  TUE  DEATU  OF  TUE  lUGUT   ,1<>S. 
JOSEPn  ADDlSuN,  ESQ.  171l>. 

Tu  nunc  trit  alter  ab  illo. 

VIBO. 

0  LONG  with  iiie  in  Oxfonl  groves  confin'd, 
In  social  arts  and  sacred  friendship  juin'd  ; 
Fair  Isis'  sorrow,  and  fair  Isis'  boast, 
Lost  from  her  side,  hut  fortunately  lust ; 
Thy  wonted  aid,  my  dear  companion  I  bring, 
And  teach  me  thy  departed  friend  to  sing : 
A  darling  theme !  once  jwwerful  t<^)  inspire. 
Anil  now  to  melt,  the  muses'  mournful  choir  : 
Now,  and  now  first,  we  freely  dare  cnmmend 
His  mudest  worth,  nor  shall  our  praise  ofTend. 

Early  he  bloom'd  amid  the  learned  train, 
And  ravish'd  Isis  listen'd  to  Ids  strain. 
"  See,  see,"  she  crictl,  " old  Maro's  muse  apinars. 
Waked  from  her  slumber  of  two  tliousand  years  : 
Her  finish'd  cliarms  to  Addison  she  brings, 
Tliinks  in  his  tlumght,  and  in  his  numl)ers  sings. 
All  rea<i  transjtorted  his  pure  classic  piige  ; 
Read,  and  forget  their  climate  and  their  age." 

The  state,  when  now  his  rising  fame  was  known, 
Tiie  unrivall'd  genius  challenged  for  her  own, 
Nor  Would  that  one,  for  scenes  for  action  strong. 
Should  let  a  life  eva]M')rate  in  song. 
As  health  atid  .strength  the  brightest  channs  dispcn-c. 
Wit  is  the  blossom  of  the  soundest  sen.se  : 
Yet  few,  how  few,  with  lofty  thoughts  iiisi>ircd. 
With  rpiickne-s  jMiinted,  ami  with  rapture  fired. 
In  con.-cioiis  pride  their  own  itnportance  find, 
Hlind  to  themselves,  as  the  hard  world  is  blind  I 
Wit  they  esteem  a  gay  but  worthless  i>ower, 
Th"  slight  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour  ; 
Unmindful  that,  cf)nceard  fn.m  vulgar  eyes, 
.Majestic  wi.sdom  wears  the  bright  di.sgui.se. 

Who  greatest  cxrcllenco  of  thought  cf>tild  b'a.'-t, 
In  action,  too,  have  l)ecn  distinguish'd  most : 
This  Simmers'  knew,  and  Addison  .sent  forth 
From  the  malignant  regions  of  the  north, 

'  I/jrd  .Sotnrneni  pro<Tircd  •  pension  for  Mr  Aclill»on,  which   r^i  i.:ed 
him  to  prnwrrnff"  hl«  fmvpK — R. 
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To  be  matured  in  more  indulgent  skies, 
Where  all  the  vigour  of  the  soul  can  rise  ; 
Through  warmer  veins  where  sprightlier  spirits  run, 
And  sense  enliven'd  sparkles  in  the  sun. 
With  secret  pain  the  prudent  patriot  gave 
The  hopes  of  Britain  to  the  rolling  wave, 
Anxious,  the  charge  to  all  the  stars  resign'd. 
And  placed  a  confidence  in  sea  and  wind. 

Ausonia  soon  received  her  wondering  guest. 
And  equal  wonder  in  her  turn  confess' d, 
To  see  her  fervoui-s  rival' d  by  the  pole, 
Her  lustre  beaming  from  a  northern  soul : 
In  like  surprise  was  her  ^neas  lost, 
To  find  his  pictm-e  grace  a  foreign  coast. 

Now  the  wide  field  of  Europe  he  surveys. 
Compares  her  kings,  her  thrones  and  empires  weiglis, 
In  ripen'd  judgment  and  consummate  thought ; 
Great  work  !  by  Nassau's  fiwour  cheaply  bought. 

He  now  returns  to  Britain  a  support, 
\\  ise  in  her  senate,  graceful  in  her  court ; 
And  when  the  public  welfare  would  permit. 
The  source  of  learning,  and  the  soul  of  wit. 
0  Warwick  !  (whom  the  muse  is  fond  to  name. 
And  kindles,  conscious  of  her  future  theme) 
0  Warwick  !  by  divine  contagion  bright ! 
How  early  didst  thou  catch  his  radiant  light ! 
By  him  inspired,  how  shuie  before  thy  time. 
And  leave  tliy  years,  and  leap  into  thy  prime  I 

On  some  warm  bank,  thus,  fortunately  born, 
A  rose-bud  opens  to  a  summer's  morn, 
Full-blown  ere  noon  her  fragrant  pride  displays. 
And  shows  the  abundance  of  her  purple  rays. 

Wit,  as  her  bays,  was  once  a  barren  tree  ; 
We  now,  surprised,  her  fruitful  branches  see  ; 
Or,  orange-like,  till  his  auspicious  time 
It  grew  indeed,  but  shiver'd  in  our  clime  : 
He  first  the  plant  to  richer  gardens  led  : 
And  fixed,  indulgent,  in  a  warmer  bed  ; 
The  nation,  pleased,  enjoys  the  rich  produce, 
And  gathers  from  her  ornament  her  use. 

When  loose  from  public  cares  the  grove  he  sought, 
And  fiU'd  the  leisure  interval  with  thought, 
The  various  labours  of  his  easy  page, 
A  chance  amusement,  polish'd  half  an  age. 
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Beyond  this  tnith  old  bards  could  scarce  invent, 
Who  durst  to  frame  a  world  by  accident. 

What  he  has  sung,  how  early  and  how  well, 
The  Thames  shall  Iwast,  and  Roman  Tiber  tell. 
A  glory  more  .sublime  remains  in  store, 
Since  such  his  talents,  that  he  sung  no  more. 

No  fuller  proof  of  power  the  Almighty  gave, 
Making  the  sea,  than  curbing  her  proud  wave. 

Nought  can  the  genius  of  his  works  transcend, 
But  their  fair  puriwse  and  important  end  ; 
To  rouse  the  war  for  injured  Europe's  laws, 
To  steal  the  patriot  in  Great  Bnuiswick's  cause  ; 
With  virtue's  charms  to  kindle  sacred  love. 
Or  paint  the  eternal  bowers  of  l)li-s  above. 
Where  hadst  thou  room,  great  author  !  where  to  roll 
The  mighty  theme  of  an  immortal  soid  ? 
Through  patlis  unknown, unbeaten,  whence  were brou;,'hl 
Thy  proofs  so  strong  for  immaterial  thought  I 
One  let  me  join,  all  other  may  excel, 
"  How  could  a  mortal  es-sence  think  so  well  !'" 

But  why  so  large  in  tiie  great  ^Titer's  praise  ? 
More  lofty  subjects  should  my  numbers  raise  ; 
In  him  (illastrious  rivalry!)  contend 
The  statesman,  patriot.  Christian,  and  the  friend  I 
His  glory  such,  it  borders  on  di.xgracc 
To  say  he  simg  the  be.st  of  human  race. 

In  joy  once  join'd,  in  sorrow  now  fur  years, 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell !  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournfid  due  ; 
Thou  further  shalt  the  sacred  theme  ]>ursuc  ; 
And,  as  thy  strain  de.'^cribes  the  matchless  man, 
Thy  life  shall  second  what  thy  mn.se  lK?gan. 
Though  sweet  tlie  numlicrs,  tliongli  a  fire  ilivine 
Dart  through  the  wliole,  and  l»iirn  in  every  liiie. 
Who  strives  not  for  that  excellence  he  draws, 
Is  stain'd  by  fame,  and  sutfera  from  ajiplausc. 

But  haste  to  thy  illustrious  task  ;  prepare 
The  noble  work  well  tru.stcl  to  thy  care,' 
The  gift  f)€queath'd  by  Addison's  ciinniand, 
To  Craggs  made  sacre^l  by  hi.^  dying  han<i. 
Collect  the  lalKiirs,  join  the  various  rays. 
The  Kcattcr'd  light  in  one  united  blaze  ; 
Then  bear  to  him  so  tnic,  »«  truly  loved, 

'  The  n>^llc*'lon  of  hit  Work* 
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In  life  (listiiiguisli'd,  aud  in  death  approved, 
The  immortal  legacy.    He  hangs  a-wliile 
In  generous  anguish  o'er  the  glorious  pile  ; 
With  anxious  pleasure  the  known  page  reviews, 
And  the  dear  pledge  with  falling  tears  bedews. 
What  though  thy  tears,  pour'd  o'er  thy  godlike  friend, 
Thy  other  cares  for  Britain's  weal  suspend  'i 
Think  not,  0  patriot !  while  thy  eyes  o'erflow, 
Those  cares  suspended  for  a  private  woe  ; 
Thy  love  to  him  is  to  thy  country  shown  ; 
He  mourns  for  her  wdio  mourns  for  Addison. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SITUATION 
OF  THE  KINGDOxM. 

INSCEliED  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

HoLLES  !  immortal  in  far  more  than  fame  ! 
Be  thou  illustrious  in  far  more  than  power. 
Great  things  are  small  when  greater  rise  to  view. 
Though  station'd  high,  aud  press'd  with  public  cares, 
Disdain  not  to  peruse  my  serious  song, 
Wliich  peradventure  may  push  by  the  world  : 
Of  a  few  moments  rob  Britannia's  weal. 
And  leave  Europa's  counsels  less  mature  ! 
For  thou  art  noble,  aud  the  theme  is  great. 

Nor  shall  or  Europe  or  Britannia  blame 
Thine  absent  ear,  but  gain  by  the  delay. 
Long  versed  in  senates  and  in  cabinets, 
States'  intricate  demands  aud  high  debates ! 
As  thou  of  use  to  those,  so  this  to  thee  ; 
And  in  a  point  that  empire  far  outweighs, 
That  far  outweighs  all  Em-ope's  thrones  iu  one. 
Let  gi'eatness  prove  its  title  to  be  great. 
'Tis  power's  supreme  prerogative  to  stamp 
On  others'  minds  an  image  of  its  own. 
Bend  the  strong  influence  of  high  place,  to  stem 
The  stream  that  sweeps  away  thy  country's  weal ; 
The  Stygian  stream,  the  torrent  of  our  guilt. 
Far  as  thou  mayst  give  life  to  virtue's  cause  ; 
Let  not  the  ties  of  personal  regard 
Betray  the  nation's  trust  to  feeble  hands  : 
Let  not  fomented  flames  of  private  pique 
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Prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  public  good  : 
Let  not  our  streets  with  blasjihemies  resound, 
Nor  lewdness  whisper  where  the  laws  can  reach  : 
Let  not  best  laws,  the  wisdom  of  our  sires. 
Turn  satires  on  their  sunk  degenerate  sons, 
The  bastards  of  their  blood  !  and  serve  no  point 
But,  with  more  emphasis  to  call  them  fools  : 
Let  not  our  rank  enormities  unhinge 
Britannia's  welfare  from  divine  support. 

Such  deeds  the  minister,  the  prince  adorn  ; 
No  iwwer  is  shown  but  in  such  deeds  as  these : 
All,  all  is  impotence  but  acting  right ; 
And  where 's  the  statesman  but  woidd  show  his  power? 
To  prince  and  people  thou,  of  equal  zeal ! 
Be  it  henceforward  but  thy  second  care 
To  grace  thy  country,  and  sujijiort  the  tlimne  ; 
Though  this  supported,  tiiat  adoru'd  so  well, 
A  throne  superior  our  first  homage  claims  ; 
To  Ca'sar's  Ca?sar  our  first  tribute  due  : 
A  tribute  which,  unpaid,  nuikes  specious  wrong 
And  splendid  sacrilege  of  all  beside  : 
Illustrious  followers  ;  we  must  first  be  just ; 
And  what  so  just  as  awe  for  the  supreme  ? 
Less  fear  we  rugged  ruffians  of  the  north, 
Than  virtue's  well-clad  rebels  nearer  home  ; 
Less  Loyola's  disguised,  all-aping  sons, 
Than  traitors  lurking  in  our  apj)etitcs  ; 
Leas  all  the  legions  .Seine  and  Tagus  send. 
Than  unrein'd  passions  nishing  on  our  peace  : 
Yon  savage  mountaineers  are  tame  to  these. 
Against  those  rioters  send  forth  the  laws. 
And  break  to  reason's  yoke  their  wild  careers. 

Pruilence  for  all  things  jioints  the  proper  hour, 
Though  some  seem  more  importunate  and  great. 
Though  Britain's  generous  views  and  interests  spread 
Beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  her  shores. 
And  their  grand  entries  make  on  distant  lands  ; 
Though  Britain's  genius  the  wide  wave  bestrides, 
And,  like  a  va.st  Co|ii.s.su8,  towering  hjind."* 
With  one  foot  planted  on  the  continent ; 
Yet  be  not  wholly  wrapp'd  in  i)nblic  cares, 
Though  such  higii  cares  shoulii  call  as  call'd  i>f  late  ; 
The  cause  of  kings  and  emperors  adjourn. 
And  Europe's  little  balance  drop  a  wliile  ; 
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For  greater  drop  it,  ponder  and  adjust 

The  rival  interests  and  contending  claims 

Of  life  and  death,  of  now,  and  of  for-ever  ; 

Sublimest  theme  ;  and  needful  as  sublime. 

Thus  great  Eliza's  oracles  renown' d. 

Thus  Walsingham  and  Raleigh  (Britain's  boasts  !), 

Thus  every  statesman  thought  that  ever — died. 

There 's  inspiration  in  a  sable  hoiur, 

And  Death's  approach  makes  politicians  wise. 

When  thunderstruck,  that  eagle  Wolsey  fell ; 
When  royal  favour,  as  an  ebbing  sea, 
Like  a  leviathan,  his  grandeur  left, 
His  gasping  grandeur !  naked  on  the  strand, 
Naked  of  human,  doubtful  of  divine. 
Assistance  ;  no  more  wallowing  in  his  wealth, 
Spouting  proud  foams  of  insolence  no  more, 
On  what,  then,  smote  his  heart,  uncardinal'd. 
And  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  a  man  ! 
On  tlie  grand  article  the  sum  of  things  ! 
The  point  of  the  first  magnitude  !  that  point 
Tubes  mounted  in  a  court,  but  rarely  reach  ; 
Some  painted  cloud  still  intercepts  their  sight. 
First  right  to  judge  ;  then  choose  ;  then  persevere, 
Steadfast,  as  if  a  crown  or  mistress  call'd. — 
These,  these  are  politics  will  stand  the  test, 
When  finer  politics  their  masters  sting. 
And  statesmen  fain  would  shrink  to  common  men. 
These,  these  are  politics  will  answer  now, 
(When  common  men  would  fain  to  statesmen  swell) 
Beyond  a  Machiavel's  or  Tencin's  scheme. 
All  safety  rests  on  honest  councils  :  these 
Immortalise  the  statesman,  bless  the  state. 
Make  the  prince  triumph,  and  the  people  smile  ; 
In  peace  rever'd,  or  terrible  in  arms, 
Close-leagtied  with  an  invincible  ally. 
Which  honest  counsels  never  fail  to  fix 
In  favoiu*  of  au  unabandon'd  land  ; 
A  land — that  starts  at  such  a  land  as  tliis, 
A  parliament,  so  principled,  will  sink 
All  ancient  schools  of  empire  in  disgrace, 
And  Britain's  glory,  rising  from  the  dead. 
Will  fill  the  world,  loud  fame's  superior  song. 

Britain  ! — that  word  pronounced  is  an  alarm  ; 
It  warms  the  blood,  though  frozen  in  our  veins  ; 
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Awakes  the  soul,  and  sends  her  to  the  Qeld, 

Enaniour'd  of  the  glorious  face  of  Death. 

Britain! — there's  noble  magic  in  the  sound. 

0  what  illustrious  images  arise  ! 

Embattled,  round  me,  blaze  the  pomps  of  war ! 

By  sea,  by  land,  at  home,  in  foreign  climes, 

What  full-blown  laurels  on  our  fathers'  brows  I 

Ye  radiant  trophies  !  and  imjierial  spoils  ! 

Ye  scenes  ! — astonishing  to  modern  sight ! 

Let  me,  at  least,  enjoy  you  in  a  dream. 

Why  vanish  t    Stay,  ye  godlike  strangers !  stay  : 

Strangers  I — I  wrong  my  countrymen  :  they  wake  ; 

High  beats  the  pulse  :  the  noble  jtulse  of  war 

IJeat.s  to  that  ancient  meiusure,  that  grand  marcli 

Which  then  prevail'd,  when  Britain  highest  soar'd, 

And  every  battle  paid  for  heroes  slain. 

No  more  our  great  forefathers  stain  our  cheeks 

With  blushes  ;  their  renown  our  shame  no  more. 

In  military  garb,  and  sudden  arms, 

Up  starts  old  Britain  ;  crosiers  are  laid  by  ; 

Tra-le  wields  the  swnrd,  and  agriculture  leaves 

Her  half-turn'd  furrow^ :  other  harvests  fire 

A  nobler  avarice,  avarice  of  renown  ! 

And  laurels  are  the  growth  of  every  field. 

In  di.staiit  courts  is  our  conunotion  felt ; 

And  less  like  gods  sit  monarchs  on  their  thrones. 

What  arm  can  want  ><t  sinews  or  success, 

^^  hich,  lifted  frum  an  hone.st  heart,  descends, 

Witii  all  the  weight  of  British  wrath,  to  cleave 

The  i>apal  mitre,  or  the  Gallic  chain, 

At  every  stroke,  and  .'^ave  a  sinking  land  ! 

Or  death  or  victory  must  be  resolved  ; 
To  dream  of  mercy,  0  liow  tame  !  how  matl ! 
Where,  o'er  black  deeds  the  cnuifi.x  display'd, 
FiKiIs  think  heaven  purchased  by  the  IiIimhI  they  shed; 
By  giving,  not  .supi>orting,  |>ains  and  death  ! 
Nor  sinijile  death  I  wliere  they  the  greatest  saints 
Who  most  suUlue  all  tenderness  of  heart  ; 
Students  in  torture  !  where,  in  zeal  to  him, 
Wbi'-e  darling  title  is  the  Trincc  of  Peace, 
The  U'st  turn  nitblcis  butchers  for  our  sakes  ; 
To  .vave  us  in  a  world  they  re<ommend, 
And  yet  forl)ear,  them.selve»  with  earth  content ; 
What  mr;<lc8ty  I— such  virtues  Rome  adorn  I 
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And  chielly  those  who  Rome's  first  lionoiirs  wear, 

Whose  name  from  Jesus,  and  whose  arts  from  hell ! 

And  shall  a  pope-bred  princeling  craw)  ashore, 

Replete  with  venom,  guiltless  of  a  sting. 

And  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  swords  that  scraped 

Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance, 

To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne  ? 

One  that  has  suck'd  in  malice  with  his  milk, 

Malice  to  Britain,  liberty,  and  truth  ? 

Less  savage  was  1ms  brother-robber's  nurse, 

The  howling  nurse  of  plundering  Romulus, 

Ere  yet  far  worse  than  pagan  harbour'd  there. 

Hail  to  the  brave  !  be  Britain  Britain  still : 
Britain  !  high  favour' d  of  indulgent  heaven  ! 
Nature's  anointed  empress  of  the  deep  ! 
The  nurse  of  merchants,  who  can  purchase  crowns  ! 
Supreme  in  counuerce  !  that  exuberant  source 
Of  wealth,  the  nerve  of  war  ;  of  wealth,  tlie  blood. 
The  circling  current  in  a  nation's  veins, 
To  set  high  bloom  on  the  fair  face  of  peace  ! 
Tins  once  so  celebrated  seat  of  power. 
From  which  escaped  the  mighty  Cfesar  triumph'd  ! 
Of  Gallic  lilies  this  eternal  blast ! 
This  terror  of  armadas !  this  true  bolt 
Ethereal-temper' d,  to  repress  the  vain 
Salmonean  thunders  from  the  papal  chair  ! 
This  small  isle  wide-realm' d  monarchs  eye  with  awe  ! 
Which  says  to  their  ambition's  foaming  waves, 
"  Thus  far,  nor  farther  !" — Let  her  hold,  in  life, 
Nought  dear  disjoin'd  from  freedom  and  renown  ; 
Renown,  our  ancestors'  great  legacy. 
To  be  transmitted  to  their  latest  stms. 
By  thoughts  inglorious,  and  un-British  deeds, 
Their  cancel'd  will  is  impiously  profaned. 
Inhumanly  disturb'd  their  sacred  dust. 

Their  sacred  dust  with  recent  laurels  crown. 
By  your  own  valour  won.    This  sacred  isle. 
Cut  from  the  continent,  that  world  of  slaves  ; 
This  temple  built  by  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 
In  a  recess  from  the  contagious  world. 
With  ocean  ])our'd  around  it  for  its  guard, 
And  dedicated,  long,  to  liberty. 
That  health,  that  strength,  that  bloom,  of  civil  life  ! 
This  temple  of  still  more  divine  ;  of  faith 
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Sil'ted  from  errors,  purified  by  flames, 
Like  gold,  to  take  anew  truth's  heavenly  stamp, 
And  (rising  b'th  in  lustre  and  in  weight) 
With  her  bless'd  Master's  unmaim'd  image  shine  ; 
\\  hy  should  she  longer  droop  !  why  longer  act 
As  an  accomplice  with  the  plots  of  Ikmie  ( 
^\'hy  longer  lend  an  edge  to  Bourbon's  sword. 
And  give  liiin  leave,  among  his  dastard  troops, 
To  muster  that  strong  succour,  Albion's  crimes  I 
Send  his  self-impotent  ambition  aid. 
And  crown  the  conquest  of  her  fiercest  f'Cs  ? 
Where  are  her  foes  most  fatal  I     Blushing  truth, 
"  In  her  friends'  vices," — with  a  sigh  rei)lies. 
Empire  on  virtue's  rock  unshaken  stands  ; 
Flux  as  the  billows,  when  in  vice  dissolved. 
If  Heaven  reclaims  us  by  the  scourge  of  war. 
What  thanks  are  due  to  Paris  and  Madrid  / 
Would  they  a  revolution  i — Aid  their  aim, 
But  be  tlie  revolution— in  our  hearts  ! 

Woiddst  thou  (whose  hand  is  at  the  helm)  the  bark, 
Tlie  shaken  bark  of  Britain,  shouM  outride 
The  present  bla.st,  and  everj*  future  stonn  ( 
Give  it  that  balla-st  which  alone  has  weight 
With  liini  wliom  wind,  and  waves,  and  war,  ol>ey. 
Persist.     Are  others  .subtle  /  Tiiou  be  wise  : 
Al^)ove  the  Florentine's  court-science  raise  ; 
Stand  fi«rth  a  patrint  of  the  moral  world  ; 
The  pattern,  and  the  patron,  of  the  just : 
Thas  strengthen  Britain's  militarj' strength  ; 
Give  its  own  terror  to  the  sword  she  draws. 
Ask  you,  "  What  mean  I  /"— Tiie  most  obvious  trulli : 
Armies  and  tlects  alone  ne'er  won  the  day. 
When  our  proud  arms  are  once  disarm'd,  disarni'd 
Of  aid  from  Him  by  whom  the  miglity  fall  ; 
Of  aid  from  llim  by  wh  in  the  fcfble  stand  ; 
Who  takes  away  tlie  kcciust  edge  of  Imttle, 
Or  gives  the  swopl  cornmi^won  to  destroy  ; 
Who  blasts,  or  bills  the  martial  laurel  bloom — 
Kma^cuiatod,  then,  most  manly  might  ; 
Or,  thoiij^h  the  mi;;ht  remains,  it  n'tiu'lit  avails  • 
Then  withcr'd  weakncjw  foiln  the  sinewy  arm 
Of  man's  meridian  and  hii,'h  hearted  i>ower  : 
Our  naval  thnit<lers,  and  our  tente<l  fields 
With  travcl'd  l)anncrH  fanning  nouthem  climes. 
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What  do  they  ?  This  ;  and  more  what  can  they  do  ? 

When  heap'd  the  measiu'e  of  a  kingdom's  crimes, 

The  prince  most  dauntless,  the  first  plume  of  war, 

By  such  bold  inroads  into  foreign  lands, 

Such  elongation  of  our  armaments, 

But  stretches  out  the  guilty  nation's  neck, 

While  Heaven  commands  her  executioner, 

Some  less  abandon'd  nation,  to  discharge 

Her  full-ripe  vengeance  in  a  final  blow, 

And  tell  the  world,  "  Not  strong  is  human  strength  ; 

And  that  the  proudest  empire  holds  of  Heaven." 

0  Britain  !  often  rescued,  often  crown'd 
Beyond  thy  merit  and  most  sanguine  hopes. 
With  all  that's  great  in  war,  or  sweet  in  peace  ! 
■Kno^7  from  what  soiTrce  thy  signal  blessings  flow, 
Though  bless'd  with  spirits  ardent  in  the  field, 
Though  cover'd  various  oceans  with  thy  fleets, 
Though  fenced  with  rocks,  and  moated  by  the  main, 
Thy  trust  repose  in  a  far  stronger  guard  ; 
In  Him,  who  thee,  though  naked,  could  defend ; 
Though  weak,  could  strengthen  ;  ruin'd,  could  restore. 

How  oft,  to  tell  what  arm  defends  thine  isle, 
To  guard  her  welfare,  and  yet  check  her  pride, 
Have  the  winds  snatch'd  the  victory  from  war  ? 
Or,  rather,  won  the  day,  when  war  despau-'d  i 
How  oft  has  providential  succour  awed. 
Awed  while  it  bless'd  us,  conscious  of  our  guilt  • 
Struck  dead  all  confidence  in  human  aid. 
And,  while  we  triumph' d,  made  us  tremble  too  ! 

W' ell  may  we  tremble  now  ;  what  manners  reign  ( 
But  wherefore  ask  we,  when  a  true  reply 
Would  shock  too  much  ?  Kind  Heaven  !  avert  events 
Whose  fatal  nature  might  reply  too  plain  ! 
Heaven's  half-bared  arm  of  vengeance  has  been  waved 
In  northern  skies,  and  pointed  to  the  south. 
Vengeance  delay' d  but  gathers  and  ferments  ; 
More  formidably  blackens  in  the  wind  ; 
Brews  deeper  draughts  of  unrelentmg  wrath. 
And  higlier  charges  the  suspended  storm. 
"  That  public  vice  portends  a  public  fall" — 
Is  this  conjecture  of  adventm'ous  thought ! 
Or  pious  coward's  pulpit  cusliion'd  dream  ; 
Far  from  it.     This  is  certain  ;  this  is  fate. 
What  says  experience,  in  her  awful  chair 
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Of  ages,  her  authentic  annals  spread 

Around  her  ?  What  says  reason  eagle-eyed  ? 

Nay,  what  says  common  sense,  with  amimon  care 

Weighing  events,  and  causes,  in  her  scale  / 

All  give  one  verdict,  one  decision  sign  ; 

And  this  the  sentence  Delphi  could  not  mend  : 

"  Whatever  secondary  props  may  rise 

From  politics,  to  build  the  public  peace. 

The  basis  is  the  manners  of  the  land. 

When  rotten  these,  the  politician's  wiles 

But  stniggie  with  destruction,  as  a  child 

With  giants  huge,  or  giants  with  a  Jove. 

The  statesman's  arts  to  conjure  up  a  peace, 

Or  military  jthantoms  void  of  force, 

But  scare  away  the  vultures  for  an  hour  ; 

The  scent  cadaverous  (for,  oh  !  how  rank 

The  stench  of  profligates  !)  soon  lures  them  back  ; 

On  the  proud  flutter  of  a  Gallic  wing 

Soon  they  return  ;  soon  make  their  full  descent  ; 

iSwn  glut  their  rage,  and  riot  in  our  ruin  ; 

Their  idols  graced  and  gorgeous  with  our  sjK'iis, 

Of  imiversal  empire  sure  pre.sage  ! 

Till  now  rejjeird  by  seas  of  Briti.sh  bloo<l." 

And  whence  the  manners  of  the  multitude  / 
The  colour  of  their  manners,  black  or  fair, 
Falls  from  above  ;  from  the  comjilexion  falls 
Of  state  Othellos,  or  white  men  in  jK.wer  : 
And  from  the  greater  height  example  falls. 
Greater  the  weight,  and  deejicr  it.s  impress 
In  ranks  inferior,  passive  to  the  stroke  : 
From  the  court-mint,  <'f  hearts  the  current  cniri. 
The  pupil  pres.se.s,  but  the  pattern  drives. 
What  bonds  then,  bonds  how  manifold,  and  stn>ng 
To  duty,  double  duty,  tie  the  great ! 
And  arc  there  Sams<ins  that  can  burst  them  all  / 
Yes  ;  and  great  minds  that  staml  in  nee<l  of  none, 
Whose  j'uLse  l)eats  virtues,  and  wIkwc  generous  bluod 
Aids  mental  motives  to  jiush  on  renown, 
In  emulation  of  their  gJDriou.s  hires, 
From  whom  rolls  down  the  criii.<*ecratcd  stream. 

Some  sow  gr)od  .see<ls  in  tlie  glad  iH.'oi)Ie's  heart'-, 
Some  curse<l  tare",  like  Satan  in  the  text : 
Tliia  makes  a  foe  most  fatal  to  the  state  ; 
A  foe  who  (like  a  wizard  in  his  cell) 
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In  his  dark  cabinet  of  crooked  schemes, 

Resembling  Cuma's  gloomy  grot,  the  forge 

Of  boasted  oracles,  and  real  lies, 

(Aided,  perhaps,  by  second-sighted  Scots, 

French  Magi,  relics  riding  post  from  Rome, 

A  Gotliic  hero  ^  rising  from  the  dead, 

And  changing  for  spruce  plaid  his  dirty  shrond, 

With  succour  suitable  from  lower  still) 

A  foe  who,  these  concurring  to  the  cliarm, 

Excites  those  storms  that  shall  o'erturn  the  state. 

Rend  up  her  ancient  honours  by  the  root, 

And  lay  the  boast  of  ages,  the  rever'd 

Of  nations,  the  dear-bought  with  sumless  wealth 

And  blood  illustrious,  (spite  of  her  La  Hogues, 

Her  Cresseys,  and  her  Blenheims)  in  the  dust. 

How  must  this  strike  a  horror  through  the  breast, 
Through  every  generous  breast  where  honour  reigns. 
Through  every  breast  where  honour  claims  a  share  I 
Yes,  and  through  every  breast  of  honour  void  ! 
This  thought  might  animate  the  dregs  of  men  ; 
Ferment  them  into  spirit ;  give  them  fire 
To  fight  the  cause,  the  black  opprobrious  cause, 
Foul  core  of  all !— corrui)tion  at  our  hearts. 
What  wreck  of  empire  has  the  stream  of  time 
Swept,  with  her  vices,  from  the  mountain  height 
Of  grandeur,  deified  by  half  mankind. 
To  dark  oblivion's  melancholy  lake, 
Or  flagrant  infamy's  eternal  brand  ! 
Those  names,  at  which  surrounding  nations  shook. 
Those  names  adored,  a  nuisance  !  or  forgot ! 
Nor  this  the  caprice  of  a  doubtful  die, 
But  Nature's  course  ;  no  single  chance  against  it. 

For  know,  my  lord  !  '  tis  writ  in  adamant, 
'Tis  fixed,  as  is  the  basis  of  the  world. 
Whose  kingdoms  stand  or  fall  by  the  decree. 
What  saw  tliese  eyes,  surprised  ! — Yet  why  surprised- 
For  aid  divine  the  crisis  seem'd  to  call. 
And  how  divine  was  the  monition  given  ! 
As  late  I  walk'd  the  night  in  troubled  thought, 
My  peace  disturb'd  by  rumours  from  the  north, 
While  thunder  o'er  my  head,  portentous,  roll'd, 
As  giving  signal  of  some  strange  event. 
And  ocean  groan'd  beneath  for  her  he  loved. 
The  invader  affects  the  character  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
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Albion  the  fair !  so  lone  his  empire's  queen, 
Whose  reip[n  is,  now,  contested  hy  her  foes, 
On  her  white  cliffs  (a  tablet  broad  and  bright, 
Stronirly  retkcting  the  pale  lunar  ray) 
By  fate's  own  iron  pen  1  saw  it  writ, 
And  thus  the  title  ran  : 

The  Statesman's  Creed. 

"  Ye  states  !  and  empires  !  nor  of  empires  least, 
Though  least  in  size,  hear,  Britain  !  thou  whose  lot, 
Whose  final  lot,  is  in  the  balance  laid. 
Irresolutely  play  the  doubtful  sa»ies, 
Nor  know'st  thnu  wiiich  will  win. — Know  then  from  me, 
As  govenvd  well  or  ill,  states  sink  or  rise  : 
State  ministers,  as  upright  or  curnijit, 
Are  balm  or  poison  in  a  nation's  %cins  ! 
Health  or  distemper,  hasten  <>r  retard 
The  period  of  her  pride,  her  day  of  doom  : 
And  though,  for  reasons  obvidus  to  the  wise, 
Just  Providence  deals  otherwise  with  men, 
Yet  iKjIievc,  Britons  I  nor  too  late  believe, 
'Tis  fix'd  !  by  fate  irrevocably  fix'd  ! 
Virtue  and  vice  arc  empire's  life  and  death." 

Thus  it  is  written — Heard  you  not  a  groan  ? 
Is  Britain  on  her  death-bed  / — No,  that  groan 
Was  utter'd  by  her  fes  -but  soon  the  scale. 
If  this  divine  monition  is  despised, 
May  turn  against  u.s.     Road  it,  ye  who  nde  ! 
With  reverence  read  ;  witli  stead fiLstness  believe  ; 
With  courage  act  a-s  such  belief  in.'>pire.s  ; 
Tlicn  shall  your  glory  stand  like  fate's  decree  ; 
Then  shall  your  name  in  adamant  Ik;  writ. 
In  records  that  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 
By  nations  saved,  resounding  your  ap]>lause. 

While  deep  U-neath  your  inonunicnt's  proud  ba.sc, 
In  black  oblivion's  kennel,  shall  be  tn  d 
Their  execrable  names,  who,  hiirh  in  i)Ower, 

And  -I-  •'  i"  ""iir   t f  ,,t,,;,,.,,miy  .siiiiic, 

(Til  vice  her  head, 

To  \v  lie  rein  ; 

Quench  every  o  in  the  lamf, 

And  triiwnph  iM         ,        ,         ap])lausc : 

(Jr  who  to  the  first  bidder  sell  thcfr  soulu,  2  i> 
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Their  country  sell,  sell  all  their  fathers  bought 
With  fuuds  exhausted  and  exhausted  veins, 
To  demons,  hj  his  holiness  ordain'd 
To  propagate  the  gospel — penu'd  at  Rome  ; 
Hawk'd  through  the  world  by  consecrated  bulls  ; 
And  how  illustrated  ? — by  Sraithfield  flames  : 
AVho  plunge  (but  not  like  Curtius)  down  the  gulf, 
Down  narrow-minded  self's  voracious  gulf. 
Which  gapes,  and  swallows  all  they  swore  to  save : 
Hate  all  that  lifted  heroes  into  gods. 
And  hug  the  horrors  of  a  victor's  chain  : 
Of  bodies  politic  that  destined  hell. 
Inflicted  here,  since  here  their  beings  end, 
That  vengeance,  soon  or  late,  ordain'd  to  fall : 
And  fall  from  foes  detested  and  despised, 
On  disbelievers— of  the  statesman's  creed. 

Note,  here,  my  lord  (unnoted  yet  it  lies 
By  most,  or  all),  these  truths  political 
Serve  more  than  public  ends  :  this  creed  of  states 
Seconds,  and  irresistibly  supports, 
The  Christian  creed.     Are  you  surprised  ? — Attend  ; 
And  on  the  statesman's  build  a  nobler  name. 

This  punctual  justice  exercised  on  states, 
With  which  authentic  chronicle  abounds, 
As  all  men  know,  and  therefore  must  believe  ; 
This  vengeance  pour'd  on  nations  ripe  in  guilt, 
Pour'd  on  them  here,  where  only  they  exist, 
What  is  it  but  an  argmnent  of  sense, 
Or  rather  demonstration,  to  support 
Our  feeble  faith—"  Tliat  they  who  states  compose, 
That  men  who  stand  not  bounded  by  the  grave. 
Shall  meet  like  mea.sure  at  their  proper  hour  ?" 
For  God  is  equal,  similarly  deals 
With  states  and  persons,  or  he  were  not  God  ! 
What  means  a  rectitude  immutable  i 
A  pattern  sure  of  universal  right. 
WHiat,  then,  shall  rescue  an  abandon'd  man  ? 
Nothing,  it  is  replied.    Replied,  by  whom  ? 
Replied  by  politicians,  well  as  priests  : 
Writ  sacred  set  aside,  mankind's  own  MTit, 
The  whole  world's  annals  ;  these  pronounce  his  doom. 

Thus  (what  might  seem  a  daring  paradox) 
E'en  politics  advance  divinity  : 
True  masters  there  are  better  scholars  here, 
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Who  travel  history  in  quest  of  schemes 
To  govern  nations,  or  perliaps  oppress, 
May  tiiere  start  tniths,  that  other  aims  inspire, 
And,  like  Camlace's  eunuch,  as  they  read, 
By  Providence  turn  Christians  on  their  road  : 
Digging  for  silver,  they  may  strike  on  gold  ; 
May  be  suri)riseJ  with  better  tluin  tiiey  sought, 
And  entertain  an  angel  unawares. 

Nor  is  divinity  ungrateful  found. 
As  politics  advaiice  divinity, 
Thus,  in  retuni,  divinity  promotes 
True  politics,  and  crowns  the  statesman's  praise. 
All  wisdoms  are  but  branches  of  the  chief. 
And  statesmen  found  but  shoots  of  honest  men. 
Arc  this  world's  witchcrafts  pleaded  in  excuse 
For  deviations  from  our  mnr.al  line  i 
This,  an<l  the  next  world,  view'd  with  such  an  eye 
As  suits  a  statesman,  such  as  keeps  in  view 
His  own  exalted  science,  both  conspire 
To  recommend  and  fix  us  in  the  riuht. 
If  we  reward  the  iwlitics  of  Heaven, 
The  grand  a<lmini.stration  of  the  whole, 
What's  the  next  world  /  A  sui)plenient  of  this  : 
Without  it,  justice  is  defective  here  ; 
Jut  a.s  to  states,  defective  as  to  men. 
If  so,  what  is  this  world  i  As  sure  as  right 
Sits  in  Heaven's  throne,  a  prophet  of  tiic  next. 
Prize  you  the  prophet  /  then  believe  him  too  : 
His  pri'phecy  more  precious  than  his  smile. 
How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  with  mo.st  on  eiirtli, 
That  this  should  cliarin  us,  that  should  di.scompose  / 
Long  a.s  the  statesman  find.s  this  cose  his  own, 
So  long  his  politics  are  incomplete  ; 
In  danger  he  ;  nor  is  the  nation  safe, 
But  siKjn  must  rue  his  inauspicious  iK)wer. 

What  hence  results  /  a  truth  that  Rhoul<l  resijund 
For  ever  awful  in  Britannia's  car  : 
"  Religion  crown.s  tlic  statesman  and  tlic  man, 
Hole  .source  of  jmblic  and  of  private  iKjace." 
This  truth  all  men  must  own,  and  therefore  will, 
And  praise  and  preach  it  too :— and  when  that's  dniiC, 
Their  compliment  is  paid,  and  'tis  forgot. 
What  highland  jxile  axe  half  .so  deep  can  wminil  / 

But  how  dare  I,  s^i  mean,  presume  ^^  fur  1 
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Assume  my  seat  in  the  dictator's  chair  .' 
Pronounce,  predict  (as  if  indeed  inspired), 
Promulge  my  censures,  lay  out  all  my  throat, 
Till  hoarse  in  clamour  on  enormous  crimes  { 
Two  mighty  columns  rise  in  my  sujiport ; 
In  their  more  awful  and  authentic  voice. 
Record  profane  and  sacred,  drown  the  muse, 
Tliough  loud,  and  far  out-threat  her  threatening  song. 
Still  further,  Holies  !  suffer  me  to  plead 
That  I  speak  freely,  as  I  speak  to  thee : 
Guilt  only  startles  at  the  name  of  guilt ; 
And  truth,  plain  truth,  is  -welcome  to  the  Tvise. 
Thus  what  seem'd  niy  presumption  is  thy  praise. 
Praise,  and  immortal  praise,  is  virtue's  claim ; 
And  virtue's  sphere  is  action  :  yet  we  grant 
Some  merit  to  the  trumpet's  loud  alarm, 
Whose  clangour  kindles  cowards  into  men. 
Nor  shall  the  verse,  perhaps,  be  quite  forgot. 
Which  talks  of  immortality,  and  bids, 
In  every  British  breast,  true  glory  rise, 
As  now  the  warbling  lark  awakes  the  morn. 
To  close,  my  lord  !  with  that  which  all  should  close 
And  all  begin,  and  strike  us  every  hour, 
Though  no  war  waked  us,  no  black  tempest  frowned. 
The  morning  rises  gay  ;  yet  gayest  morn 
Less  glorious  after  night's  incumbent  shades  ; 
Less  glorious  far  bright  nature,  rich  arrayed 
With  golden  robes,  in  all  the  pomp  of  noon, 
Than  the  first  feeble  dawn  of  moral  day  ? 
Sole  day  (let  those  whom  statesmen  serve  attend), 
Though  the  sun  ripens  diamonds  for  their  crowns  ; 
Sole  day  worth  his  i-egard  whom  Heaven  ordains, 
Undarkened,  to  behold  noon  dark,  and  date, 
From  the  sun's  death,  and  every  planet's  fall, 
His  all-illustrious  and  eternal  year  ; 
Where  statesmen  and  their  mouarchs  (names  of  awe 
And  distance  here)  shall  rank  with  common  men, 
Yet  own  their  glory  never  dawn'd  before. 
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ON  THE  DEATU  OF  QUEEN  ANNE, 

A5D  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I.  TO  THE  TUUOXE. 

tXaCKIBES  TO  JOSEPH  ADDISON,  ESQ.,  8ECBBTARY  TO  TIIEIB 
EXCELLENCIES  THE  LOUD8  JUSTICES. 

Gaudia  curis. — UOE. 

Sir,  I  have  lonp,  and  with  impatience,  sought 
To  ease  the  fuhic^^s  of  my  grateful  thought, 
My  fame  at  once,  atnl  duty  to  jiursue, 
And  please  the  public,  by  respect  to  you. 

Thou^Ii  ynu,  lon<,'  since  beyond  Britannia  known, 
Have  spread  your  country's  glory  with  yuur  own  ; 
To  me  you  never  did  inure  lovely  shine, 
Than  when  so  late  the  kin<lled  wratii  divine 
Quenched  our  ambition,  in  great  Anna's  fate. 
And  darkened  all  tiie  pomp  of  human  state. 
Thougli  yuu  are  rich  in  fame,  and  fame  decay, 
Though  rai.sed  in  life,  and  greatness  fade  away. 
Your  lustre  brightens  :  virtue  cuts  the  gloom 
AVith  ])urer  rays,  and  sparkles  near  a  tomb. 

Know,  sir,  the  great  esteem  and  honour  due, 
I  chose  that  moment  to  profess  to  you, 
\\  hen  sajine-ss  reigned,  when  fortune,  so  severe 
Had  wanned  our  bosoms  to  be  most  sincere. 
And  when  no  motives  coultl  have  force  to  raise 
A  serious  value,  and  provoke  my  jtraise, 
But  such  as  rise  above,  and  far  transcend 
Whatever  glories  witli  this  world  shall  ernl, 
Then  .shining  forth,  when  deepest  sliailcs  shall  bl..t 
The  sun's  bright  orb,  and  Cato  be  forgot. 
I  sing— but  ah  '  my  tiieme  I  need  not  tell. 
See  every  eye  with  conscious  sorrow  swell : 
Who  now  to  verse  would  rai.se  Ids  hiniiblc  voice, 
Can  only  show  his  duty,  not  his  choice. 
How  great  the  weight  of  grief  our  hearts  8u.stain  I 
We  langiiish,  and  to  sjicak  is  to  com])lain. 

Let  ii-i  1  '.W  till  I-    t"  r  who  t/)o  oft  can  view 
That  ni  no,  for  ever  new)! 

See  all  i  ■  ''n  Anna's  throne, 

And  \)&j  a  con.stant  tribute,  not  their  own. 
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Her  summer's  heats  nor  fruits  alone  bestow, 
They  reap  the  harvest,  and  subdue  the  foe  ; 
And  when  black  storms  confess  the  distant  sun. 
Her  winters  wear  the  wreaths  her  summers  won. 
Revolving  pleasures  in  their  turns  appear, 
And  trium])hs  are  the  product  of  the  3'ear. 
To  crown  the  whole,  great  joys  in  greater  cease, 
And  glorious  victory  is  lost  in  peace. 

AV hence  this  profusion  on  our  favoured  isle  ? 
Did  partial  fortune  on  our  virtue  smile  ? 
Or  did  the  sceptre,  in  great  Anna's  hand. 
Stretch  forth  this  rich  indulgence  o'er  our  land  ? 
Ungrateful  Britain  !  quit  thy  groundless  claim. 
Thy  queen  and  thy  good  fortune  are  the  same. 

Heai',  with  alarms  our  trumpets  fill  the  sky  ; 
'Tis  Anna  reigns  !  the  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
We  spread  our  canvas  to  the  southern  shore  ; 
'Tis  Anna  reigns !  the  south  resigns  lier  store. 
Her  virtue  smooths  the  tumult  of  the  main, 
And  swells  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain. 
Argyll  and  Ciiurchill  but  the  glory  share. 
While  millions  lie  subdued  by  Anna's  prayer. 

How  great  her  zeal !  how  fervent  her  desire  ! 
How  did  her  soul  in  holy  warmth  expire  ! 
Constant  devotion  did  her  time  divide. 
Not  set  returns  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Not  want  of  rest,  or  the  sun's  parting  ray. 
But  fini.shed  duty,  limited  the  day. 
How  sweet  succeeding  sleep  !  what  lovely  themes 
Smiled  in  her  thoughts,  and  softened  all  her  dreams  ! 
Her  royal  couch  descending  angels  spread. 
And  joined  their  wings  a  shelter  o'er  her  head. 

Though  Europe's  wealth  and  glory  claimed  a  part, 
Religion's  cause  reigned  mistress  of  her  heart : 
She  saw,  and  grieved  to  see,  the  mean  estate 
Of  those  who  round  the  hallowed  altar  wait ; 
She  shed  her  bounty,  piously  profuse, 
And  thought  it  more  her  own  in  sacred  use. 

Thus  on  his  furrow  see  the  tiller  stand. 
And  fill  with  genial  seed  his  lavi.sh  hand  ; 
He  trusts  the  kindness  of  the  fruitful  jtlain. 
And  providently  scatters  all  his  grain. 

What  strikes  my  siglit  ?  does  proud  Augusta  rise 
New  to  behold,  and  awfully  surprise  ! 
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Her  lofty  brow  more  numerous  turrets  crowi), 
And  sacreJ  domes  on  jialacea  look  down  : 
A  nolile  jiiide  of  piety  is  shown, 
And  temjiles  cast  a  liihtre  on  the  throne. 
How  woidd  this  work  another's  glory  raise  I 
But  Anna's  greatness  robs  her  of  the  praise. 
Drowned  in  a  brigliter  blaze  it  disapi)ears, 
W  ho  dried  the  widow's  and  the  orjihan's  tears  ? 
Who  stooi>e<l  from  liigh  to  succour  the  distress'd, 
And  reconcile  the  wounded  lieart  to  rest  ? 
Great  in  her  gocnlness,  well  could  we  perceive, 
W'hftever  souglit,  it  was  a  queen  tiiat  gave. 
Misfortune  lost  her  name,  her  guiltless  frown 
Hut  made  another  debtor  to  the  crown  ; 
.And  each  unfriendly  stroke  from  fate  we  bore, 
liecaiiie  our  title  to  the  regal  store. 

Thus  injured  trees  adopt  a  foreign  shoot, 
.Vud  tlieir  woutids  bl.issom  with  a  fairer  fruit. 

Ye  numbers,  who  on  your  misfortunes  tlirived, 
When  firet  the  dreadful  i)last  of  fame  arrived. 
Say  what  a  shock,  what  agonies  you  felt, 
lluw  did  your  souls  with  tender  anguish  melt ! 
That  grief  which  living  Anna's  love  sujipresscd, 
Shook  like  a  tempest  eveiy  grateful  breast. 
A  second  fate  our  sinking  fortunes  tried  ! 
.\  .second  time  our  tender  jiarents  died  ! 

Heroes  returning  from  tiie  field  we  crown, 
And  deify  the  haughty  victor's  frown. 
His  si)lendid  wealth  too  rashly  we  admire, 
Catcii  the  di.sease,  and  burn  with  equal  fire  : 
Wisely  to  sjiend,  is  tlie  great  art  of  gain ; 
.\nd  one  relieved  tmnscends  a  million  slain. 
\\  hen  time  shall  a.sk,  where  once  ]l.'imillia  lay, 
<  >r  Danube  flowed  tliat  swcjit  whole  troojis  away 
One  droj>  of  water,  that  refreshed  the  dry. 
Shall  ri.sc  a  fountain  of  etomal  joy. 

lint  ah  !  to  that  unknown  and  distant  date 
Is  virtue's  great  reward  push'd  off  by  fate  ; 
Here  random  shafts  in  c\er)'  brea.st  are  found. 
Virtue  and  merit  but  provoke  the  woiuid. 
August  in  native  worth  and  regal  state, 
Anna  sate  arbitress  of  EurojKj's  fate  ; 
To  distant  realms  did  every  accent  fly, 
And  nations  watch'd  each  motion  of  her  eye 
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Silent,  nor  longer  awful  to  be  seen, 
How  small  a  spot  contains  the  miglity  queen  ! 
No  throng  of  suppliant  princes  mark  the  place. 
Where  Britain's  greatness  is  couiposed  in  peace : 
The  broken  earth  is  scarce  disceru'd  to  rise, 
And  a  stone  tells  us  wliere  the  monarch  lies. 

Thus  end  maturest  honours  of  the  crown  ! 
Tliis  is  the  last  conclusion  of  renown  ! 

So  when  with  idle  skill  the  wanton  boy 
Breathes  through  his  tube  ;  he  sees,  with  eager  joy, 
The  trembling  bubble,  in  its  rising  small ; 
And  by  degrees  expands  the  glittering  ball. 
But  when,  to  full  perfection  blown,  it  flies 
High  in  the  air,  and  shines  in  various  dyes, 
The  little  monarch,  with  a  falling  tear, 
Sees  liis  world  burst  at  once,  and  disappear. 
'Tis  not  in  sorrow  to  reverse  our  doom, 
No  groans  unlock  th'  inexorable  tomb  ! 
Why  then  this  fond  indulgence  of  om*  woe ! 
What  fruit  can  rise,  or  what  advantage  flow! 
Yes,  this  advantage  ;  from  our  deep  distress 
■\\'e  learn  how  much  in  George  the  gods  can  bless. 
Had  a  less  glorious  princess  left  the  throne. 
But  half  the  hero  had  at  first  been  shown  : 
An  Anna  faUing  all  the  king  employs. 
To  vindicate  from  guilt  our  rising  joys  . 
Our  joj's  arise  and  innocently  shine. 
Auspicious  monarch  !  what  a  praise  is  thine  ! 

Welcome,  great  stranger,  to  Britannia's  throne  ! 
Nor  let  thy  country  think  thee  all  her  own. 
Of  thy  delay  how  oft  did  we  complain ! 
Our  hopes  reach'd  out,  and  met  thee  on  the  main. 
With  prayer  we  smooth  the  billows  for  thy  fleet ; 
With  ardent  wishes  fill  thy  swelling  sheet ; 
And  when  thy  foot  took  place  on  Albion's  shore. 
We  bending  bless'd  the  gods,  and  ask'd  no  more. 
What  hand  but  thine  should  conquer  and  compose, 
Join  those  whom  interest  joins,  and  chase  oiu-  foes? 
Repel  the  daring  youth's  presumptuous  aim. 
And  by  his  rival's  greatness  give  him  fame  ? 
Now  in  some  foreign  court  he  may  sit  down, 
And  quit  without  a  blush  the  British  crown. 
Secure  his  honour,  though  he  lose  his  store, 
And  take  a  lucky  moment  to  be  poor. 
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Nor  think,  great  sir,  now  first,  at  this  late  hour 
In  Britain's  favour  you  exert  your  power  ; 
To  us,  far  back  in  time,  I  joy  to  trace 
The  numerous  tokens  of  your  princely  grace. 
Whether  you  cliose  to  thunder  on  the  Rhine, 
Inspire  grave  councils,  or  in  courts  to  shine  ; 
In  the  more  scenes  your  genius  was  •lisplay'd, 
Tiie  greater  debt  was  on  Britannia  laid  : 
They  all  conspired  this  mighty  man  to  raise, 
And  your  new  subjects  proudly  share  the  praise. 

All  sliare  ;  but  may  not  we  have  leave  to  lioa-st 
That  we  contemplate,  and  enjoy  it  most  ? 
This  ancient  nurse  of  arts,  indulged  by  fate 
On  gentle  Isis'  bank,  a  calm  retreat ; 
For  many  rolling  ages  justly  famed, 
Has  through  the  world  her  loyalty  proclaim'd  ; 
And  often  pour'd  (too  well  the  truth  is  known  !) 
ller  blood  and  treasure  to  sujiport  the  throne  ! 
For  Jlngland's  church  her  latest  accents  strain'd  ; 
And  freedom  with  her  dying  hand  retain'd. 
No  wonder  then  her  various  ranks  agree 
In  all  the  fervencies  of  zeal  for  thee. 

What  though  tiiy  birth  a  distant  kingdom  boa.'^t, 
.And  .seas  divide  thee  from  the  British  coast  / 
The  crown 's  imjiatient  to  enclo.se  thy  head  : 
Why  stay  thy  feet  /  the  cloth  of  gold  is  sjiread. 
Our  strict  ol)edience  through  the  world  shall  tell 
That  king's  a  Briton,  who  can  L>«vtiii  will  ! 


TIIE  INSTALMENT. 

TO  Tin:  EiouT  iiox.  sir  BOREBT  WaI.POLK,  KXIOIIT  Oi'  TIIIC 
MO»T  NOBLB  OBDEB  Or  THE  GARTKR. 

QiuaUam  mfrilu.—notL 

With  invocations  some  their  brca.stjt  inilanie  ; 
I  need  no  niase,  a  Walindc  is  my  thime. 

Ye  mighty  dead,  ye  gartcr'd  sjjus  of  praise  ! 
Our  morning  stars  !  our  l)oa«t  in  former  days  ! 
Which  hovering  o'er,  your  purjilc  wings  disjilny, 
Lured  by  the  jiomp  of  thi.s  distingui.sh'd  ilny, 
Stoop,  anrl  attoml :  by  one,  the  knee  be  IxMnid  : 
One,  throw  the  mantle's  crims<jn  folds  around  ; 
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By  that,  the  sword  on  his  proud  thigh  be  i^laced  ; 
Tliis,  clasp  the  diamond  girdle  round  his  waist ; 
His  breast,  with  rays,  let  just  Godolphin  spread  ; 
Wise  Burleigh  plant  the  plumage  on  his  head  ; 
And  Edward  own,  since  first  he  fixed  the  race, 
None  press'd  fair  glory  with  a  swifter  pace. 

When  fate  would  call  some  mighty  genius  forth 
To  wake  a  drooping  age  to  godlike  worth. 
Or  aid  some  favourite  king's  illustrious  toil, 
It  bids  his  blood  with  generous  ardour  boil  ; 
His  blood,  from  virtue's  celebrated  source, 
Pour'd  down  the  steep  of  time,  a  lengthen'd  course  ; 
That  men  prepared  may  just  attention  pay, 
AYaru'd  by  the  dawn  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  all  the  scatter'd  merits  of  his  line 
Collected  to  a  point,  intensely  shine. 

See,  Britain,  see  thy  'W'alpole  shine  from  far, 
His  azure  ribbon,  and  his  radiant  star  ; 
A  star  that,  with  auspicious  beams,  shall  guide 
Thy  vessel  safe,  through  fortune's  roughest  tide. 

If  peace  still  smiles,  by  this  shall  commerce  steer 
A  finish'd  course,  in  triumph  round  the  sjihere  ; 
And,  gathering  tribute  from  each  distant  sliore, 
In  Britain's  lap  the  world's  abundance  pour. 

If  war's  ordain' d,  this  star  shall  dart  its  beams 
Through  that  black  cloud  which  rising  from  the  Thames. 
^^'ith  thunder,  form'd  of  Brunswick's  wrath,  is  sent 
To  claim  the  seas,  and  awe  the  continent. 
This  shall  direct  it  where  the  bolt  to  throw, 
A  star  for  us,  a  comet  to  the  foe. 

At  this  the  muse  shall  kindle,  and  aspire  : 
My  breast,  0  Walpole,  glows  with  gi-ateful  fire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  remains  of  poesy. 
My  fortune  shows,  when  arts  are  Walpole's  care, 
Wliat  slender  worth  forbids  us  to  despair  ; 
Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  ; 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

Since  Brunswick's  smile  has  authorised  my  muse, 
Chaste  be  her  conduct,  and  suldime  her  views. 
False  praises  are  the  wlioredoms  of  the  pen. 
Which  prostitute  fair  fame  to  worthless  men  : 
This  profanation  of  celestial  fire 
Makes  fools  despise,  what  wise  men  should  admire. 
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Let  those  I  praise  to  distant  times  be  known, 
Not  by  their  autiior's  merit,  but  their  own. 
If  othei-s  think  the  task  is  iiarJ,  to  weed 
From  verse  rank  flattery's  vivacious  seed, 
And  rooted  deep  ;  one  means  must  set  them  free, 
Patron  !  and  patriot  I  let  them  sin§  of  tiiee. 

Wiiile  vulgar  trees  ignobler  honours  wear, 
Nor  these  retain,  wht-n  winter  chills  the  year  ; 
The  generous  orange,  favourite  of  the  sun, 
AVith  vigorous  charms  can  through  the  seasons  run 
Defies  the  storm  with  her  tenacii>us  gieen  ; 
And  flowers  and  fruits  in  rival  jMimp  are  seen  : 
Wiiere  blossoms  fall,  still  fairer  blossoms  spring  ; 
And  midst  their  sweets  tlie  feaiher'd  poets  sing. 

On  Walpiile,  tlius,  may  plea.sed  Britannia  view 
At  once  her  ornament  and  pn'fit  too  ; 
The  fruit  of  service,  and  the  bloom  of  fame. 
Matured  and  gilded  by  tiie  royal  ijeam. 
lie,  when  tiie  nipi)ing  blasts  of  envy  rise. 
Its  guilt  can  pity,  and  its  rage  despi.se  ; 
Lets  fall  no  iionours,  but,  securely  great, 
Unfaded  holds  the  colour  of  his  fate  : 
No  winter  kn^ws,  thougli  rurtling  factions  press  ; 
By  wi.sdom  ilceply  rooted  in  success  ; 
One  glory  sLed,  a  brigiiter  is  di.splay'd  ;' 
An<l  the  charm'd  muses  shelter  in  liis  sliade. 

0  iiow  I  long,  enkindled  by  tiie  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  launcli  tliy  name  ! 
Thy  name  in  view,  no  rights  of  verse  I  plead, 
Kut  what  cha.stc  tmth  indites,  old  time  siiall  read. 

"  Beliold  !  a  man  of  ancient  faith  an<l  ldi><>d, 
Which,  soon,  beat  high  fur  arts,  and  public  gi'oil  ; 
Whose  glory  great,  but  natural  appears, 
The  genuine  growth  of  services  and  years 
No  sndden  exhalation  drawn  on  iiigh, 
And  fondly  gilt  by  jjartial  majesty: 
One  bearing  greatest  toils  with  greatest  ease, 
One  born  to  serve  ns,  and  yet  born  to  ple;uic  : 
Whom,  while  our  riglit.s  in  equal  scales  he  lays, 
The  prinrc  may  trust,  and  yet  the  jjcojile  i)raise  ; 
His  genius  ardent,  yet  his  judgment  clear, 
Ills  tungne  is  flowing,  and  lii8  heart  sincere, 
His  Ciinn.<<el  guides,  his  ten)]ter  ciiccrs  our  i.sle, 
■  Knietit  of  the  Baih,  and  tlirn  of  Iho  Garter. 
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And,  smiling,  gives  three  kingdoms  cause  to  smile." 

Joy  then  to  Britain,  blest  with  such  a  son, 
To  Walpole  joy,  by  whom  the  prize  is  won  ; 
"Who  nobly  conscious  meets  the  smiles  of  fate  ; 
True  greatness  lies  in  daring  to  be  great. 
Let  dastard  souls,  in  afl'ectation,  run 
To  shades,  nor  wear  bright  honours  fairly  won  ; 
Such  men  prefer,  misled  by  false  applause, 
The  pride  of  modesty  to  virtue's  cause. 
Honours,  which  make  the  face  of  virtue  fair, 
'Tis  great  to  merit,  and  'tis  wise  to  wear  ; 
'Tis  holding  up  the  prize  to  public  view. 
Confirms  grown  virtue,  and  inflames  the  new  ; 
Heightens  the  lustre  of  our  age  and  clime. 
And  sheds  rich  seeds  of  worth  for  future  time. 

Proud  chiefs  alone,  in  fields  of  slaughter  famed, 
Of  old,  this  azure  bloom  of  glory  claim'd, 
As  when  stern  Ajax  pour'd  a  pui'ple  flood. 
The  violet  rose,  fair  daughter  of  his  blood. 
Now  rival  wisdom  dares  the  wreath  divine. 
And  both  IMinervas  rise  in  equal  pride  ; 
Proclaiming  loud,  a  monarch  fills  the  throne, 
Who  shines  illustrious  not  in  wars  alone. 

Let  fame  look  lovely  in  Britannia's  eyes  ; 
They  coldly  court  desert,  who  fame  despise. 
For  what's  ambition,  but  fair  virtue's  sail  ? 
And  what  applause,  but  her  propitious  gale  ? 
When  swell'd  with  that,  she  fleets  before  the  wind 
To  glorious  aims,  as  to  the  port  design'd  ; 
When  chain'd,  without  it,  to  the  labouring  oar, 
She  toils  I  she  pants  !  nor  gains  the  flying  shore 
From  her  sublime  pursuits,  or  turn'd  aside 
By  blasts  of  envy,  or  Ijy  fortune's  tide  : 
For  one  that  has  succeeded  ten  are  lost. 
Of  equal  talents,  ere  they  make  the  coast. 

Then  let  renown  to  worth  divine  incite. 
With  all  her  beams,  but  throw  those  beams  ariglit 
Then  merit  droops,  and  genius  downward  tends. 
When  godlike  glory,  like  our  land  descends. 
Custom  the  garter  long  confined  to  few. 
And  gave  to  Ijirth,  exalted  virtue's  due  : 
Walpole  has  thrown  the  pruud  enclosure  down  ; 
And  high  desert  cinbraces  fair  renown. 
Though  rival'd,  let  the  peerage  smiling  see 
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(Smiling,  in  justice  to  their  own  degree,) 

This  proud  reward  by  majesty  bestow'd 

On  worth  like  that  whence  first  the  peerage  flow'd. 

From  frowns  of  fate  Britannia's  bliss  to  guard, 

Let  subjects  merit,  and  let  kings  reward. 

Gods  are  most  gods  by  giving  to  excel, 

And  kings  most  like  them,  by  rewarding  well. 

Though  strong  the  twanging  nerve,  and  drawn  aright, 
Short  is  the  winged  arrow's  upward  flight ; 
But  if  an  eagle  it  transfix  on  high, 
Lodgetl  in  the  wound,  it  soars  into  the  sky. 

Thus  while  I  sing  tiiee  with  uneipial  lay.s. 
And  wound  perhaps  that  worth  I  mean  to  praise  ; 
Yet  I  transcend  myself,  I  rise  in  fame, 
Not  lifted  by  my  genius,  but  my  theme. 

No  more  :  ivr  in  this  dread  suspense  of  fate. 
Now  kingdoms  fluctuate,  and  in  dark  debate 
Weigh  peace  and  war,  now  Europe's  eyes  are  bent 
On  miglity  IJrunswick,  for  the  great  event, 
Brunswick  of  kings  the  terror  or  defence  ! 
Who  dares  detain  thee  at  a  world's  expense  ? 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  RIOtIT  HOX.  OEOKOE  LORD  LAJfSDOW.NK. 

1712. 

Parnaum  Iniiriu 
J'arra  tub  inyenti  malrii  te  lubjtcit  umtr/i.— tiro. 

Whkn  Ronfc,  my  lord,  in  her  full  glory  shone. 
And  great  Augustus  ruled  the  gl«il>e  alnnc,  ' 
While  suppliant  kings  in  all  tiieir  i)()mp  and  state 
Swann'd  in  iiis  coi:rt.<<,  and  tlip'ng'd  his  palace  gate  ; 
Horace  did  'ft  the  mighty  man  detain, 
And  8fx»thed  his  breast  witii  no  ignoble  strain  ; 
Ndw  sn.ir'd  alcft,  new  sfrui  k  an  humbler  string  ; 
And  tnnght  the  Roman  genius  hi>w  to  fling. 

Pardon,  if  I  bis  freedom  dare  i)nrsue. 
Who  know  no  want  of  C.T.Har,  finding  you  ; 
Tiic  niusc'.s  friend  is  pleased  the  nmsc  hhmdd  jiresa 
Through  circling  crowds,  and  laltonr  for  occcea, 
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That  partial  to  his  darling  he  may  prove, 
And  shilling  throng.s  for  her  reproach  remove, 
To  all  the  world  industrious  to  proclaim 
His  love  of  arts,  and  boast  the  glorious  flame. 

Long  has  the  western  world  reclined  her  head, 
Pour'd  forth  her  sorrow,  and  bewail'd  her  dead ; 
Fell  discord  through  her  borders  fiercely  ranged, 
And  shook  her  nations,  and  lier  monarchs  changed  ; 
By  land  and  sea,  its  utmost  rage  employ' d  ; 
Nor  heaven  repair'd  so  fast  as  men  destroy'd. 

In  vain  kind  summers  plenteous  fields  bestow'd, 
In  vain  the  vintage  liberally  flow'd  ; 
Alarms  from  loaden  boards  all  pleasures  chased, 
And  robb'd  the  rich  Burgundian  grape  of  taste  ; 
The  smiles  of  nature  could  no  blessing  bring. 
The  fruitful  autumn,  or  the  flowery  spring  ; 
Time  was  distinguish'd  by  the  sword  and  spear, 
Not  by  the  various  aspects  of  the  year  ; 
The  trumpet's  sound  proclaim'd  a  milder  sky. 
And  bloodshed  told  us  when  the  sun  was  nigh. 

But  now  (so  soon  is  Britain's  blessing  seen. 
When  such  as  you  are  near  her  glorious  queen  !) 
Now  peace,  though  long  repulsed,  arrives  at  last. 
And  bids  us  smile  on  all  our  labours  past ; 
Bids  every  nation  cease  her  wonted  moan. 
And  every  monarch  call  his  crown  his  own  : 
To  valour  gentler  virtues  now  succeed  ; 
No  longer  is  the  great  man  born  to  bleed  ; 
Renown'd  in  councils,  brave  Argyle  shall  tell. 
Wisdom  and  prowess  in  one  breast  may  dwell : 
Through  milder  tracts  he  soars  to  deathless  fame, 
And  without  trembling  we  resound  liis  name. 

No  more  the  rising  harvest  whets  the  sword, 
No  longer  waves  uncertain  of  its  lord  ; 
Who  cast  the  seed,  the  golden  sheaf  shall  claim. 
Nor  chance  of  battle  change  the  master's  name. 
Each  stream  unstain'd  with  blood  more  smoothly  flows  ; 
The  brighter  sun  a  fuller  day  bestows  ; 
All  nature  seems  to  wear  a  cheerful  face. 
And  thank  great  Anna  for  returning  peace. 

The  patient  thus,  when  on  his  bed  of  pain, 
No  longer  he  invokes  the  gods  in  vain. 
But  rises  to  new  life  ;  in  every  field 
He  finds  Elysium,  rivers  nectar  yield  ; 
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Nothing  so  cheap  ami  vndgar  but  can  please, 
And  borrow  beauties  from  his  late  disease. 

Nor  is  it  peace  alunc,  but  such  a  peace, 
As  more  than  bids  tiie  rage  of  battle  cease. 
Death  may  determine  war,  and  rest  succeed, 
'Cause  naiiglit  survives  on  wiiich  our  rage  may  feed  : 
In  faithful  friends  we  lose  our  glorious  foes. 
And  strifes  of  li.ve  exalt  our  sweet  repose. 
See  graceful  Boliiigbroke,  your  friend,  advance, 
Nor  miss  his  Lansdowne  in  the  coiut  of  France  ; 
So  well  received,  so  welcome,  .so  at  home, 
(liless'd  cliange  <«f  fate)  in  Bourbon's  stately  dome  ; 
The  monarch  pleased,  descending  from  his  throne, 
Will  not  that  Anna  call  him  all  her  own  ; 
lie  claims  a  l»art,  and  looking  round  to  find 
Something  might  speak  the  fulnes.s  of  his  mind, 
A  diamond  shines,  which  oft  had  touch'd  him  near 
Renew'd  his  grief,  and  robb'd  him  of  a  tear  ; 
Now  first  with  joy  beheld,  well  jilaced  on  one, 
Who  makes  him  less  regret  his  darling  .son  ; 
So  dear  is  Anna's  minister,  so  great, 
Your  glorious  friend  in  his  own  jtrivatc  state. 

To  make  our  nations  longer  two,  in  vain 
Doe-s  nature  interi)o.se  the  raging  nuiin  : 
The  Gallic  shore  to  distant  Britain  grows. 
For  Louis  Thames,  the  Seine  for  Anna  tlows  : 
From  conllicts  pa.ss'd  eacli  others'  worth  we  find, 
And  tlience  in  .stricter  fricndshiji  n<iw  are  join'd  ; 
Each  wound  receiveil,  now  i)leads  tiie  cau.^e  of  love, 
And  former  injuries  endearments  jmive. 
What  Briton  but  nnist  jiri/.e  tiie  illustrious  sword. 
That  cause  of  fear  to  Churchill  coiibl  afford  / 
Who  sworn  to  Bourl)on's  sceptre,  but  must  frame 
Vast  thoughts  of  him,  that  coiilii  biuve  Tallanl  tame  I 
Tims  generous  hatred  in  aflcction  ends, 
.\nd  war,  which  raised  the  foe-*,  completes  the  friend.H. 
A  thousand  liai>py  consequences  tlow 
(The  dazzling  pros|iect  niakcn  my  Ixisom  glow); 
Commerce  shall  lilt  lier  swelling  fails,  and  roll 
Her  wealthy  Hcets  .secure  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
The  British  merchant,  who  with  care  and  pain 
For  many  mrKMis  secfi  utdy  skies  and  main  ; 
When  now  in  view  of  his  loveti  native  shore, 
Tlic  ])eril8  of  the  dreadful  ocean  o'er, 
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Cause  to  regret  his  wealth  no  more  f-hall  find, 
Nor  curse  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind  ; 
By  hardest  fate  condemn'd  to  serve  a  foe, 
And  give  him  strength  to  strike  a  deeper  hlow. 
Sweet  Philomela  providently  flies 
To  distant  woods  and  streams,  for  snch  supplies, 
To  feed  her  young,  and  make  them  try  the  wing, 
And  with  their  tender  notes  attempt  to  sing : 
Meanwhile,  the  fowler  spreads  his  secret  snare, 
And  renders  vain  the  tuneful  mother's  care. 
Britannia's  hold  adventurer  of  late 
The  foaming  ocean  plough'd  with  equal  fate. 

Goodness  is  greatness  in  its  utmost  height. 
And  power  a  curse,  if  not  a  friend  to  right : 
To  conquer  is  to  make  dissension  cease, 
That  man  may  serve  the  King  of  kings  in  peace. 
Religion  now  shall  all  her  rays  dispense, 
And  shine  abroad  in  perfect  excellence  ; 
Else  we  may  dread  some  greater  curse  at  hand, 
To  scourge  a  thoiightless  and  ungi-ateful  land  : 
Now  war  is  weary,  and  retired  to  rest  ; 
The  meagi'e  famine,  and  the  spotted  pest. 
Deputed  in  her  stead,  may  blast  the  day. 
And  sweep  the  relics  of  the  sword  away. 

When  peaceful  Numa  fill'd  the  Roman  throne, 
Jove  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  shone  ; 
Wise  Solomon,  a  stranger  to  the  sword. 
Was  born  to  raise  a  teinple  to  the  Lord. 
Anne  too  shall  build,  and  every  sacred  pile 
Speak  peace  eternal  to  Britannia's  isle. 
Those  mighty  souls,  whom  military  care 
Diverted  from  their  only  great  affair, 
Shall  bend  their  full  united  force,  to  bless 
Th'  Almighty  author  of  their  late  success. 
And  what  is  all  the  world  subdued  to  this  ? 
The  grave  sets  bounds  to  sublunary  bliss  ; 
But  there  are  conquests  to  gi'eat  Anna  known. 
Above  the  splendour  of  an  eartUy  throne  ; 
Conquests  !  whose  triumph  is  too  great,  within 
The  scanty  bounds  of  matter  to  begin  ; 
Too  glorious  to  shine  forth,  till  it  has  run 
Beyond  this  darkness  of  the  .stars  and  sun. 
And  shall  whole  ages  past  be  still,  still  but  begun. 

Heroic  shades  !  whom  war  has  swept  away, 
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Look  down,  and  smile  on  this  auspicious  day: 

Now  boast  your  deaths  ;  to  those  your  glory  tell, 

Who  or  at  Apiucourt  or  Cressy  fell  ; 

Then  deep  into  eternity  retire, 

Of  greater  things  than  jieace  or  war  inquire  ; 

Fully  content,  and  unomceniM,  to  know 

What  farther  passes  in  the  world  helow. 

The  hrave>t  of  mankind  sliall  now  have  leave 
To  die  but  once,  nor  i)iece-meal  seek  the  grave  : 
On  gain  or  pleasure  bent,  we  shall  not  meet 
Sad  melancholy  numl»ers  in  each  street 
(Owners  of  hones  dispersed  on  Flandria's  plain. 
Or  wasting  in  the  bottom  of  the  main) ; 
To  t\im  us  back  froni  joy,  in  tender  fear, 
Lest  it  an  insidt  of  their  woes  appear, 
And  make  us  grudge  ourselves  tliat  wealth,  their  hi  .d 
Perhaps  preserved,  who  stan-e,  or  beg  for  food. 
Devotion  shall  run  i)nre,  and  (lisengage 
From  that  stranirc  fate  of  mixing  peace  with  rage 
On  heaven  witho'it  a  sin  we  now  may  call. 
And  guiltless  to  our  Maker  jirostrate  fall  ; 
Be  Christians  while  we  pray,  nor  in  one  breath 
A«k  mercy  for  ourselves,  for  otiiers  death. 

But  0  !  I  view  with  tran.sjwrt  arts  restored, 
Which  double  n>e  to  Britain  shall  afford ; 
ScCTire  her  glorj-  j)urciia.sed  in  the  field. 
And  yet  for  future  jieace  sweet  motives  yield  : 
While  we  contemplate  on  the  jtainted  wall, 
The  pressing  Briton,  and  the  tlying  Gaul, 
In  such  bright  images,  sucli  living  grace, 
As  leave  great  Ba])liael  but  the  second  jilace  ; 
Our  cheeks  shall  K'h'W,  our  heaving  iMisoms  rise, 
And  martial  anlonrs  sparkle  in  our  eyes  ; 
Much  we  shall  triumph  in  our  battles  past. 
And  yet  con.scnt  tho.<!e  battles  prove  our  la.st ; 
FiCst,  while  in  arms  for  brighter  fame  wc  strive, 
We  lose  the  means  to  keep  that  fume  alive. 

In  silent  groves  the  binls  dili;;ht  to  sing, 
Or  near  tlie  margin  of  a  secret  spring  : 
Now  all  is  calm,  sweet  music  shall  imjirove, 
Nor  kindle  rntrc,  but  l>c  the  nurse  of  love. 

But  what's  the  warbling  voice,  the  trembling  -tring, 
Or  breathing  canva-s,  when  the  niusos  sing  1 
The  mu.se,  my  lord,  your  care  al)Ove  the  rest,        '2  f. 
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With  rising  joy  dilates  my  partial  breast ; 
The  thunder  of  the  battle  ceased  to  roar, 
Ere  Greece  her  godlike  i^oets  taught  to  soar  ; 
Rome's  dreadful  foe,  great  Hannibal,  Avas  dead. 
And  all  her  warlike  neiglibours  round  her  bled  ; 
For  Janus  shut,  her  16  Pteans  rung, 
Before  an  Ovid  or  a  Virgil  sung. 

A  thousand  various  fonns  the  muse  may  wear, 
(A  thousand  various  forms  become  the  fair  ;) 
But  shines  in  none  with  more  majestic  mien, 
Than  when  in  state  she  draws  the  purple  scene  ; 
Calls  forth  her  monarchs,  bids  her  heroes  rage, 
And  mourning  beauty  melt  the  crowded  stage  ; 
Charms  back  past  ages,  gives  to  Britain's  use 
The  noblest  virtues  time  did  e'er  produce  ; 
Leaves  famed  historians'  boasted  art  behind  ; 
They  keep  the  soul  alone,  and  that 's  confined, 
Sought  out  with  pains,  and  but  by  proxy  speaks  : 
The  hero's  presence  deep  imjjression  makes  ; 
The  scenes  his  soul  and  body  reunite, 
Furnish  a  voice,  produce  him  to  the  sight ; 
Make  our  contemporary  him  that  stood 
High  in  renown,  perhaps  before  the  flood  ; 
Make  Nestor  to  this  age  advice  afford. 
And  Hector  for  our  service  draw  his  sword. 

More  glory  to  an  author  what  can  bring. 
Whence  nobler  service  to  his  country  spring, 
Than  from  those  labours,  which,  in  man's  despite, 
Possess  him  with  a  passion  for  the  right  ? 
With  honest  magic  make  the  knave  inclined 
To  pay  devotion  to  the  virtuous  mind  ; 
Through  all  her  toils  and  dangers  bid  liim  rove, 
And  with  her  wants  and  anguish  fall  in  love  ! 

Who  liears  the  godlike  Montezuma  groan, 
And  does  not  wish  the  glorious  pain  his  own  ? 
Lend  but  your  understanding,  and  their  skill 
Can  domineer  at  pleasure  o'er  your  will : 
Nor  is  the  short-lived  conquest  quickly  past ; 
Shame,  if  not  choice,  will  hold  the  convert  fast. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  generous  bowl 
With  pleasing  force  unlock  a  secret  soul, 
And  steal  a  truth,  which  every  sober  hour 
(The  prose  of  life)  had  kept  within  her  power  1 
The  grape  victorious  often  has  prevail'd, 
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When  gold  and  beauty,  racks  and  tortures,  fail'd  : 
Yet  when  the  spirit's  tumult  was  allay'd. 
She  lUKum'd,  i)erhai).s,  the  sentiment  betray'd  ; 
But  mourn'd  too  late,  nor  longer  could  deny, 
And  on  her  own  confession  charge  the  lie. 

Thus  they,  whom  neither  tlie  prevailing  love 
Of  goodness  here,  or  mercy  from  above, 
Or  fear  of  future  pains,  or  human  laws. 
Could  render  advocates  iu  virtue's  cause, 
Caugiit  by  the  scene  have  unawares  resigii'd 
Their  wonted  disposition  of  the  mind  : 
liy  slow  degrees  prevails  tlie  pleasing  tale, 
As  circling  glasses  on  our  sen.-es  steal ; 
Till  thorouglily  by  the  nnises'  banquet  wann'd. 
The  passions  tossing,  all  tlie  soul  alarm'd. 
They  turn  mere  zealots  tiush'd  with  glori-tus  rage, 
Rise  in  their  seats,  and  scarce  forbear  the  stage, 
Assistance  to  wrong'd  innocence  to  bring, 
Or  tuni  the  poniard  on  some  tyrant  king." 
Huw  can  they  cool  to  villains  (  Imw  subside 
To  dregs  of  vice,  from  such  a  godlike  pride  ? 
To  sjtoiling  orjihans  how  to  day  return. 
Who  wept  last. night  to  see  Moniniia'  mourn  ? 
In  this  gay  scho<jl  of  virtue,  whom  so  fit 
To  govern,  and  control  the  worM  of  wit, 
As  TallKit,  Lansdowne's  friend,  lias  Ihitain  kiKwn  ? 
Ilim  ]M>lish'd  Italy  has  call'd  her  own  ; 
lie  in  the  lap  of  elegance  was  bred, 
And  traced  the  muses  to  their  fountain  head  : 
But  mucii  we  hojie,  he  will  enjoy  at  home 
What's  nearer  ancient  than  the  modem  Rnic. 
Nor  fear  I  mention  of  the  court  of  Franco, 
When  I  the  British  genius  would  advance.; 
There  t<x)  has  Siirewsbury  improved  his  taste  : 
Yet  still  we  dare  invite  him  to  our  fea.st : 
For  Cornei lie's  sake  I  shall  my  thoughts  8uj)i)reM 
Of  (^rrxinoko,  and  presume  him  lcs«  : 
What  though  we  wrong  him  /  f>aliella'8  woe* 
Waters  tho>e  bays  that  shali  for  ever  grow. 

Our  foes  coiife.'"'',  nor  wc  the  praise  refuse, 
The  drama  glories  in  the  British  muse. 
The  French  are  delicate,  and  nicely  lead 
Of  close  intrigue  the  labyrinthian  thread; 

'  In  OtwBjr'j  "Orvhan."         '  In  Sothcrnt  "  Faul  MnniaKe  " 
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Our  genius  more  affects  the  gi'and,  than  fine, 

Our  strength  can  make  the  great  plain  action  shine  . 

They  raise  a  great  curiosity  indeed, 

From  his  dark  maze  to  see  the  liero  freed  ; 

We  rouse  the  affections,  and  that  hero  show 

Gasping  beneath  some  formidable  blow  : 

They  sigh  ;  we  weep  :  the  Gallic  doubt  and  care 

We  heighten  into  terror  and  despair  ; 

Strike  home,  tlie  strongest  passions  boldly  touch. 

Nor  fear  our  audience  should  be  i)leased  too  much. 

What's  great  in  nature  we  can  greatly  draw. 

Nor  thank  for  beauties  the  dramatic  law. 

The  fate  of  C?esar  is  a  tale  too  plain 

The  fickle  Gallic  taste  to  entertain  ; 

Tiieir  art  would  have  perplex'd,  and  interwove 

The  golden  arras  with  gay  flowers  of  love  : 

We  know  heaven  made  him  a  far  greater  man 

Than  any  C<Tsar,  in  a  liuman  plan. 

And  such  wc  draw  him,  nor  are  too  refined, 

To  stand  affected  witli  what  heaven  design'd. 

To  claim  attention,  and  tlie  heart  invade, 

Shakespeare  but  wrote  the  play  tlie  Almighty  made, 

Our  neighbour's  stage-art  too  bare-faced  betrays, 

'Tis  great  Corneille  at  every  scene  we  ])raise  ; 

On  nature's  surer  aid  Britannia  calls. 

None  think  of  Shakespeare  till  the  curtain  fidls ; 

Then  with  a  sigh  returns  our  audience  home, 

P'rom  Venice,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Rome. 

France  yields  not  to  the  glory  of  our  lines, 
But  manly  conduct  of  our  strong  designs  ; 
That  oft  they  think  more  justly  we  must  own. 
Not  ancient  Greece  a  truer  sense  has  shown  : 
Greece  thought  but  justly,  they  think  justly  too  ; 
We  sometimes  err  by  striving  more  to  do. 
So  well  are  Racine's  meanest  persons  taught. 
But  change  a  sentiment,  you  make  a  faidt ; 
Nor  dare  we  charge  them  with  the  want  of  flame  : 
When  we  boast  more,  we  own  ourselves  to  blame. 

And  yet  in  Shakespeare  something  still  I  find. 
That  makes  me  less  esteem  all  human  kind  ; 
He  made  one  nature,  and  another  found, 
Both  in  his  page  with  master  strokes  abound  : 
His  witches,  fairies,  and  enchanted  isle, 
Bid  us  no  longer  at  our  nurses  smile  ; 
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Of  lost  histtirians  we  almost  complain, 

Nor  think  it  the  creation  of  his  brain. 

Who  lives,  when  iiis  Othello's  in  a  trance? 

W  ith  his  great  Talbot'  too  he  conquer'd  France. 

Long  we  may  hope  brave  Talbot's  blood  will  nin 
In  great  descendant.':,  Shakesj>care  has  but  one  ; 
And  him,  my  lord,  permit  me  nut  to  name, 
lint  in  kind  silence  .«parc  his  rival's  shame : — 
Yet  I  in  vain  that  author  wouM  supjiress. 
What  can't  be  greater,  cannot  be  made  less  : 
Each  reader  will  defeat  my  fruitless  aim, 
And  to  himself  great  Agamemnon*  name. 

Should  Shakcsjieare  rise  unbless'd  with  Tall>ot'&  snule, 
E'en  .*>hakes]»eare's  self  would  curse  this  barren  isle  : 
I*nt  if  that  reigning  .star  projiitious  shine, 
And  kindly  mi.\  his  gentre  rays  with  thine  ; 
E'en  I,  by  far  tlie  meanest  of  your  age, 
Shall  nut  repent  my  i)a.s.siiin  for  the  stage. 

Thus  did  the  will  almighty  disallow, 
No  human  force  cudd  jjluck  the  golden  bough. 
Which  left  the  tree  with  ea.sc  at  Jove's  command, 
And  spared  the  labcwr  of  the  weakest  hand. 

Auspicious  fate  !  that  gives  me  leave  to  write 
To  you,  the  m\ise8'  glory  and  delight ; 
Who  know  to  read,  nor  fal.se  encomiums  raise, 
And  mortify  an  author  with  yoiu-  jirai.se  : 
I'raise  wounds  a  iidIiIc  mind,  when  'tis  not  due, 
Hut  ceil.sure's  .self  will  plea.se,  my  lord,  from  you  ; 
Faults  are  our  jiride  and  gain,  when  you  descend 
T'l  ]><iint  them  «ut,  anrl  teach  us  hnw  to  men  1. 
What  though  the  great  man  set  his  coflers  wiile, 
That  cannot  gratify  the  jmct's  jiridc  ; 
Wlio.sc  insjiiration,  if 'tis  truly  go<Ml, 
Is  l»est  rewarded,  when  liest  understood. 
The  muse.4  write  for  glory,  not  for  gold, 
'Ti.s  far  l)eneath  their  nature  to  l»e  sold  : 
The  greattJtt  gain  is  .'■corn'il,  but  a.s  it  scncs 
To  sjieak  a  sense  of  what  the  muse  <iescnc«  ; 
The  niu.M!,  which  fp-m  her  Ijan»<lownc  fears  no  wrong, 
JJest  judge,  a.s  well  afl  .subject,  of  her  wmg. 
Should  tliis  great  theme  allure  nic  farther  btill, 

'  All  nnrp^tnr  of  flic   Diikc  of  .ShrcwMjury,  who  conqiiciv.l    yr-tvi- 
drawn  liy  Slmkfxi.curr. —  J' 

•  In  the  lr»(;Hy  of  "Uerotc  t»»e." 
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And  I  presume  to  use  your  patience  ill, 

The  world  would  plead  my  cause,  and  none  but  you 

Will  take  disgust  at  what  I  now  pursue  : 

Since  what  is  mean  my  muse  can't  raise,  I  '11  choose 

A  theme  that 's  able  to  exalt  my  muse. 

For  who,  not  void  of  thought,  can  Granville  name. 
Without  a  spark  of  his  immortal  flame  ! 
Whether  we  seek  the  patriot,  or  the  friend 
Let  Bolingbroke,  let  Anna  recommend  ; 
Whether  we  choose  to  love  or  to  admire, 
You  melt  the  tender,  and  the  ambitious  fire. 

Such  native  graces  without  thought  abound, 
And  such  familiar  glories  spread  around, 
As  more  incline  the  stander  by  to  raise 
His  value  for  himself,  than  you  to  praise. 
Thus  you  befriend  the  most  heroic  way. 
Bless  all,  on  none  an  obligation  lay; 
So  turn'd  by  nature's  hand  for  all  that's  well, 
'Tis  scarce  a  virtue  when  you  most  excel. 

Though  sweet  your  presence,  graceful  is  your  mien, 
You  to  be  happy  want  not  to  be  seen  ; 
Though  prized  in  public,  you  can  smile  alone. 
Nor  court  an  approbation  but  your  own  : 
In  throngs,  not  conscious  of  those  eyes  that  gaze 
In  wonder  fix'd,  though  resolute  to  please  ; 
You,  were  all  blind,  would  still  deserve  applause  ; 
The  world  's  your  glory's  witness,  not  its  cau.-5e  ; 
That  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  day, 
Angels  behold  it,  and  their  God  obey. 

You  take  delight  in  others'  excellence  ; 
A  gift,  which  nature  rarely  does  dispense  : 
Of  all  that  breathe  'tis  you,  perhaps,  alone 
Woidd  be  well  i)leased  to  see  yourself  outdone. 
You  wish  not  those,  who  show  your  name  respect, 
So  little  worth,  as  might  excuse  neglect ; 
Nor  are  in  pain  lest  merit  you  should  know  ; 
Nor  shun  the  well  deserver  as  a  foe  ; 
A  troublesome  acquaintance,  that  will  claim 
To  be  well  used,  or  dye  your  cheek  with  shame. 

You  wi.sh  your  country's  good ;  that  told  so  well 
Your  powers  are  known,  the  event  I  need  not  tell. 
When  Nestor  .spoke,  none  ask'd  if  he  prevail'd  ; 
That  god  of  sweet  persuasion  never  fail'd  ; 
And  such  great  fame  had  Hector's  valour  wrought, 
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Wlio  meant  he  conquer'd,  only  said  he  fouglit. 

^\■hen  you,  my  lord,  to  sylvan  scenes  retreat, 
No  crowds  aronnd  for  pleasure,  or  for  state. 
You  are  not  cast  upon  a  stranger  land. 
And  wander  pensive  o'er  the  barren  strand  ; 
Nor  are  you  by  received  examide  taught, 
In  toys  to  shun  the  discipline  of  thoiigiit  ; 
But  unconfined  by  bounds  of  time  and  i)lace, 
Yon  chor.se  companions  from  all  human  race  ; 
Converse  with  those  the  deluge  swept  away. 
Or  those  whose  midniirlit  is  Britannia's  day. 

Blinks  not  so  much  inform,  as  give  consent 
To  those  ideas  your  own  thoughts  ]iresent ; 
Your  only  gain  from  turning  volumes  o'er, 
Is  finding  ciiuse  to  like  yourself  the  more  : 
In  Grecian  sages  you  are  only  tauglit 
With  more  respect  to  value  your  own  thotight : 
Great  Tuliy  grew  immortal,  while  he  drew 
Those  ]irecepts  we  behold  alive  in  you  : 
Your  life  is  so  adjusted  to  their  schools, 
It  makes  that  history  they  meant  for  rules. 
What  joy,  what  jileasing  transjujit,  nuist  arise 
Within  your  breast,  ami  lift  you  to  the  .skies, 
When  in  each  learned  jiage  that  you  unfold. 
You  find  Some  part  of  your  own  conduct  told  I 

So  jileased,  and  so  surjirised,  .^Oneas  storxl, 
.Vnd  such  triunii>hant  i-ajitures  fireil  his  blood. 
When  far  from  Trojan  shores  the  hero  spied 
His  story  shining  forth  in  all  its  priile  ; 
Admired  himself,  and  saw  his  actions  s^and 
The  jirai.sc  and  woiiijer  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  knows  not  half  his  licing,  who's  confined 
In  converse,  and  retkction  on  mankind  : 
Your  .soul,  which  understands  her  charter  well, 
Di.sdains  imjirisoii'd  l»y  those  skies  to  dwell  ; 
Ranges  eternity  without  the  leave 
Of  death,  nor  waits  the  jia.H«»ge  of  the  grave. 

When  i>ains  eternal,  and  eternal  bliw«, 
When  lhe.sc  high  cares  your  weary  thought*  dismiss, 
In  heavenly  numbers  you  your  soiil  unlicnd, 
And  for  your  ca.se  to  (icathlcs.s  fame  dcsceml. 
Ye  kings  I  wmdd  ye  true  grcatne.<«  understand, 
liead  Seneca  grown  rich  in  Uranville's  hand.' 
'  Sec  hl»  lonlthlp'i  tngfAj  entitled  "  Heroic  Lore"— K 
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Behold  the  glories  of  your  life  complete  ! 
Still  at  a  flow,  and  permanently  great  ; 
New  moments  shed  new  pleasures  as  they  fly, 
And  yet  your  greatest  is,  that  you  must  die. 

Thus  Anna  saw,  and  raised  you  to  the  seat 
Of  honour,  and  confess'd  her  servant  great ; 
Confess'd,  not  made  him  such  ;  for  faithful  fame 
Her  trumpet  swell'd  long  since  with  Granville's  name  ; 
Though  you  in  modesty  the  title  wear, 
Your  name  shall  be  the  title  of  your  heir  ; 
Farther  than  ermine,  make  his  glory  known. 
And  cast  in  shades  the  favour  of  a  throne. 
From  thrones  the  beam  of  high  distinction  springs  ; 
The  soul's  endowments  from  the  King  of  kings, 
Lo  !  one  great  day  calls  forth  ten  mighty  peers  ! 
Produce  ten  Granvilles  in  five  thousand  years  ; 
Anna,  be  thou  content  to  fix  the  fate 
Of  various  kingdoms,  and  control  the  great  ; 
But  0  !  to  bid  thy  Granville  brighter  shine  ! 
To  him  that  gi-eat  prerogative  resign, 
Who  the  sun's  height  can  raise  at  pleasure  higher 
His  lamp  illumine,  set  his  flames  on  fire. 

Yet  still  one  bliss,  one  glory,  I  forbear, 
A  darling  friend  whom  near  your  heart  you  wear  ; 
That  lovely  youth,  my  lord,  whom  you  nuist  blame. 
That  I  gi'ow  thus  familiar  with  your  name. 

He 's  friendly,  open,  in  his  conduct  nice, 
Nor  serve  these  virtues  to  atone  for  vice  : 
Vice  he  has  none,  or  such  as  none  wish  less, 
But  friends  indeed,  good-nature  in  excess. 
You  cannot  boast  the  merit  of  a  choice, 
In  making  him  your  own,  'twas  nature's  voice, 
"Which  call'd  too  loud  by  man  to  be  withstood, 
Pleading  a  tie  far  nearer  than  of  blood  ; 
Similitude  of  manners,  such  a  mind 
As  makes  you  less  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Such  ease  his  common  converse  recommends. 
As  he  ne'er  felt  a  passion,  but  his  friend's  ; 
Yet  fix'd  his  principles,  beyond  the  force 
Of  all  beneath  the  sun,  to  bend  his  course.' 

Thus  the  tall  cedar,  beautiful  and  fair, 
Flatters  the  motions  of  the  wanton  air  ; 
Salutes  each  passing  breeze  with  head  reclined  ; 

'  His  lordship's  nepliew,  who  tooli  orders.— K 
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The  pliant  branches  dance  in  every  wind  : 
But  fix'd  the  sten)  her  upright  state  maintains, 
Anil  all  the  fury  of  the  nortli  disdains. 

How  are  you  bless'd  in  such  a  matchless  friend 
Alas  !  with  me  the  joys  uf  friendship  end  ; 

0  Harrison  I  I  must,  I  will  complain  ; 

Tears  soothe  the  soul's  distress,  thbu^'li  she<l  in  vain  : 
l)idst  thou  return,  and  bless  thy  native  shore 
With  welcome  peace,  and  is  my  friend  no  more  ? — 
Thy  task  was  early  done,  and  I  nnist  own 
iJeatii  kind  to  thee,  liut  ah  !  to  tlice  alone. 
But  'tis  in  me  a  vanity  to  mourn, 
The  sorrows  of  the  great  tiiy  tomb  adorn  ; 
Stratford  and  Bolingliroke  the  loss  perceive. 
They  grieve,  and  make  thee  envied  in  thy  grave. 
With  aching  heart,  and  a  foreboding  mind, 

1  night  to  day  in  painful  journey  join'd, 
Wiien  first  informed  of  his  approaching  fate  ; 
But  reacli'd  the  partner  of  my  soul  too  late  ; 
'Twas  jia^t,  his  ciieek  was  cold  ;  that  tuneful  tongue, 
Which  Isis  charm'd  with  its  melodious  song. 

Now  languish'd,  wanted  strength  to  speak  his  pain, 
Scarce  raised  a  feeble  groan,  and  sunk  again  : 
Each  art  of  life,  in  wiiich  he  l»ore  a  jiart. 
Shot  like  an  arrow  through  my  bleeding  heart. 
To  what  .served  all  his  promi.sed  wealth  and  jKiwer 
But  more  to  load  tliat  must  unhappy  hour  / 

Yet  still  prevailed  tiie  greatness  of  iiis  mind  ; 
That,  not  in  health,  or  life  it.self  conlined, 
Kelt  through  his  mortal  i)angs  Britamiia's  j)cace, 
Mounte<l  to  joy,  and  smilol  in  death's  embrace. 

His  spirit  now  just  ready  to  rc>ign, 
No  longer  now  his  own,  no  longer  mine, 
lie  gra.<ps  my  hand,  his  swinuning  eyelialls  ri'II, 
My  hand  lie  gra.'^ps,  and  enters  in  my  soul : 
Then  witli  a  groan     SupiK>rt  me,  0  I  beware 
Of  holding  Worth,  however  great,  to  dear  .'* 

Pardon,  my  lord,  the  jirivilegc  of  grief, 
Tiiat  in  untimely  freedom  .sccka  relief; 
To  Itcltcr  fate  your  love  I  recommend, 
<) !  may  you  never  l<.>sc  ko  dear  a  friend  I 
May  nothing  interrupt  yo\ir  hajipy  hours  ; 

'  The    aathor   hero   bewail*    that    moct    ln((cnlou«    scnllcman,    Mi 
WUlUm  llaniaon,  fellow  of  New-College,  Oxon.— >'. 
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Enjoy  the  blessings  peace  on  Europe  showers  : 
Nor  yet  disdain  those  blessings  to  adorn  ; 
To  make  the  muse  immortal,  you  was  born. 
Sing ;  and  in  latest  time,  when  stories  dark, 
This  period  your  surviving  fame  shall  mark  ; 
Save  from  the  gulf  of  years  this  glorious  age, 
And  thus  illustrate  their  historian's  page. 

The  crown  of  Spain  in  doubtful  balance  hung. 
And  Anna  Britain  sway'd,  when  Granville  sung : 
That  noted  year  Europa  sheath'd  her  sword. 
When  this  great  man  was  first  saluted  lord. 


EPISTLES  TO  MR  POPE, 

CONCERNING  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE. — 1730. 
EPISTLE  I. 

Whilst  you  at  Twickenham  plan  the  future  wood, 
Or  turn  the  volumes  of  the  wise  and  good, 
Our  senate  meets  ;  at  parties,  parties  bawl. 
And  pamphlets  stun  the  streets,  and  load  tlie  stall , 
So  rushing  tides  bring  things  obscene  to  light, 
Foul  wrecks  emerge,  and  dead  dogs  swim  in  sight ; 
The  civil  torrent  foams,  the  tumult  reigns. 
And  Codrus'  prose  works  up,  and  Lico's  strains. 
Lo  !  what  from  cellars  rise,  what  rush  from  high, 
AVhere  speculation  roosted  near  the  sky  ; 
Letters,  essays,  sock,  buskin,  satire,  song. 
And  all  the  gari-et  thunders  on  the  throng  ! 

0  Pope  I  I  burst  ;  nor  can  nor  will  refrain  ; 
I  '11  write  ;  let  others,  in  their  turn,  complain  : 
Truce,  truce,  ye  Vandals  !  my  tormented  ear 
Less  dreads  a  pillory  than  a  pamphleteer  ; 
I  've  heard  myself  to  death  ;  and  plagued  each  hour, 
Shan't  I  return  the  vengeance  in  my  power  ; 

For  who  can  write  the  true  absurd  like  me  ? 

Thy  pardon,  Codrus  !  who,  I  mean,  but  thee  ? 

Pope  !  if  like  mine,  or  Codrus',  were  thy  style, 
The  blood  of  vipers  had  not  stain'd  thy  file  ; 
Merit  less  solid,  less  despite  had  bred  ; 
They  had  not  bit,  and  then  tliey  had  not  bled. 
Fame  is  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys. 
But,  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peace  destroys  ; 
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With  fame,  in  just  proportion,  envy  grows ; 
The  man  tliat  makes  a  character,  makes  foes  : 
Slight,  jieevish  insects  round  a  genius  rise, 
As  a  bright  day  awakes  the  wiirld  of  flies  ; 
With  hearty  malice,  but  with  feeble  wing, 
(To  show  they  live)  they  flutter,  and  they  sting : 
But  as  by  depredations  wasjis  proclaim 
Tlie  fairest  fruit,  so  these  the  fairest  fame. 

Shall  we  not  censure  all  the  motley  train, 
Whether  with  ale  irriguous,  or  champaign  ? 
Whether  they  tread  the  vale  of  prose,  or  climb, 
And  whet  their  appetites  on  cliffs  of  rhyme  ; 
The  college  sloven,  or  embroider'd  spark  ; 
The  purjile  prelate,  or  the  parish  clerk  ; 
The  (juiet  quidnunc,  or  demanding  jirig  ; 
The  plaintiff  tory,  or  defendant  whig  ; 
Rich,  iMJor,  male,  female,  young,  old,  gay,  or  sad, 
Whether  extremely  witty,  or  quite  mad  ; 
Profoundly  dull,  or  shallowly  jwlite  ; 
.Men  that  read  well,  or  men  that  oidy  write  ; 
Whetiier  jteers,  porters,  tailors,  tune  the  reeds, 
•And  measuring  words  to  mca-^uring  shapes  succeeds 
Fur  bankrupts  write,  when  ruin'd  shops  are  shut, 
.Vs  maggots  crawl  from  out  a  i)erish'd  n>it. 
His  hammer  this,  and  that  his  trowel  quits. 
And,  wanting  sense  f^r  tradesmen,  serve  for  wits, 
liy  tliriving  men  subsists  each  other  trade  ; 
Of  every  broken  craft  a  writer's  made  : 
Thus  his  material,  pa]>er,  takes  its  birth 
From  tatter'tl  rags  of  all  the  stuff  on  earth. 

Hail,  fruitfid  isle !  to  thee  alone  lielong 
Millions  of  wits,  and  ftrokers  in  old  song : 
Thee  well  a  land  of  liberty  we  name, 
Where  all  are  free  to  scandal  atid  to  shame  ; 
Thy  sons,  by  print,  may  set  their  hearts  at  e.-'se, 
And  f>c  mankind's  cntenipt,  whene'er  they  plea.^c  i 
Like  tpMMrn  filth,  their  vile  and  abject  sense 
Is  unixrtcived,  but  when  it  gives  offence  : 
Their  heavy  prose  our  injured  reason  tires  ; 
Their  verse  immoral  kindles  Iwise  desires  : 
Our  age  they  puzzle,  and  comijit  our  jirime, 
Onr  sport  and  pity,  pimishment  and  crime. 

Wfiat  glorious  motives  urge  our  authors  on, 
Thus  to  undo,  and  thus  to  Ihj  undone  / 
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One  loses  his  estate,  and  down  he  sits, 

To  show  (in  vain  !)  he  still  retains  his  wits : 

Another  marries,  and  his  dear  proves  keen  ; 

He  writes  as  an  hypnotic  for  the  spleen  : 

Some  write,  confined  by  physic  ;  some,  by  debt ; 

Some,  for  'tis  Sunday  ;  some,  because  'tis  wet ; 

Through  private  pique  some  do  the  public  right, 

And  love  their  king  and  country  out  of  spite  : 

Another  writes  because  Ids  father  writ, 

And  proves  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wit. 

Has  Lico  learning,  humour,  tliought  profound  ? 
Neitlier  :  why  write  then  ?     He  wants  twenty  pound  : 
His  belly,  not  his  brains,  this  impulse  give  ; 
He'll  grow  immortal ;  for  he  cannot  live  : 
He  rubs  his  awful  front,  and  takes  his  ream, 
With  no  provision  made,  but  of  his  theme  ; 
Perhaps  a  title  has  his  fancy  smit, 
Or  a  quaint  motto,  which  he  tliinks  has  wit : 
He  writes,  in  inspiration  puts  his  trust, 
Though  wrong  his  thoughts,  the  gods  will  make  them 

just ; 
Genius  directly  from  the  gods  descends, 
And  who  by  labour  would  distrust  his  friends  '/ 
Tiius  having  reason'd  with  consummate  skill, 
In  immortality  he  dips  his  quill  : 
And,  since  blank  paper  is  denied  the  press, 
He  mingles  the  whole  alphabet  by  guess : 
In  various  sets,  which  various  words  compose, 
Of  which,  he  hopes,  mankind  tlie  meaning  knows. 

So  sounds  spontaneous  from  the  sibyl  broke. 
Dark  to  herself  the  wonders  which  she  spoke  ; 
The  priests  found  out  the  meaning,  if  they  could  ; 
And  nations  stared  at  what  none  understood. 

Clodio  dress'd,  danced,  drank,  visited,  (the  whole 
And  great  concern  of  an  inmiortal  soul !) 
Oft  have  I  said,  "  Awake  !  exist !  and  strive 
For  birth  !  nor  think  to  loiter  is  to  live  !" 
As  oft  I  overheard  the  demon  say, 
Who  daily  met  the  loiterer  in  liis  way, 
"  I  '11  meet  thee,  3'Outh,  at  White's  :"  the  youtli  replies, 
"  I  '11  meet  thee  there,"  and  falls  his  sacrifice  ; 
His  fortune  squander'd,  leaves  his  virtue  bare 
To  every  bribe,  and  blind  to  every  snare  : 
Clodio  for  bread  his  indolence  must  quit. 
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Or  turn  a  soldier,  or  commence  a  wit. 

Such  heroes  have  we  I  all,  but  life,  they  stake  ; 

How  must  Spain  trenililc,  and  the  German  sliake! 

Such  writers  have  we !  all,  hut  sense,  they  print  ; 

Even  George's  praise  is  dated  from  the  mint. 

In  arms  contemptible,  in  arts  profane. 

Such  swords,  sucii  pen.s,  disgrace  a  monarch's  reign. 

Reform  your  lives  Injfore  you  thus  asi)ire, 

-Vnd  steal  (for  you  can  steal)  celestial  tire. 

0  I  tiie  ju.st  contrast  1  0  tiie  beauteous  strife  ! 
Twixt  their  cool  writings,  and  pindaric  life  : 

They  write  with  phlegm,  but  then  tliey  live  witli  tire 
Tliey  cheat  the  lender,  and  their  works  the  buyer. 

1  reverence  misfortune,  not  deride  ; 
I  pity  jioverty,  but  laugli  at  jiride  : 

Fur  whi'  .so  sad,  but  nui.st  some  mirth  confess 
At  gay  Castruchios  mi.scelianeous  dress  ! 
Though  there's  but  one  of  the  dull  wurks  he  wrote, 
There's  ten  clitions  of  his  old  laced  coat. 

The.se,  nature's  commoners,  wlio  want  a  home, 
(-'laim  the  wide  world  for  their  majestic  dome  ; 
They  make  a  private  study  of  tiie  street ; 
Ami  ioijking  full  on  every  man  tliey  meet. 
Run  .vnise  against  his  cliaps  ;  who  stamis  anuueil 
To  fuid  tliey  did  not  see,  but  only  gazed. 
How  must  these  bards  be  rajit  into  the  skies  : 
You  need  not  read,  you  feel  their  ecstasies. 

Will  they  jHTsist !     'Tis  madness  ;  Lintot,  run, 

See  them  confined "  O  that's  already  done." 

Most,  as  by  lea.scs,  by  the  works  they  print, 
Have  took,  for  life,  ]M.s,se»sion  of  tlie  mint. 
If  you  mistake,  and  pity  tliesc  i>oor  men, 
HaC  Ulubriit,  tliey  cry,  and  write  again. 

Such  wits  their  nui.sancc  manfully  ••.xivise, 
And  then  pronounce  just  judges  learning's  fi>es  ; 
<)  frail  conclu.sion  ;  the  reverse  is  tnic  ; 
If  foes  to  leaniing,  they'd  l>e  friends  to  you  : 
Treat  them,  ye  judges  I  with  an  honest  scorn. 
And  weed  the  cckle  fioni  the  generous  corn  : 
There 's  tnie  goo<l  nature  in  your  liisrcsiwct ; 
In  jn.Hti<e  to  the  g"«id,  the  bad  neglect : 
For  injmortality,  if  hardshijis  plead. 
It  is  not  theirs  who  write,  but  ours  who  read. 

But,  0  !  what  wLsdoni  can  convince  a  fool, 
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But  that  'tis  dulness  to  conceive  him  dull  ? 
'Tis  sad  experience  takes  the  censor's  part, 
Conviction,  not  from  reason,  but  from  smart. 

A  virgin  author,  recent  from  the  press, 
The  sheets  j'et  wet,  applauds  his  great  success  ; 
Sui'veys  them,  reads  them,  takes  their  charms  to  bed, 
Those  in  his  hand,  and  glory  in  his  head  ; 
'Tis  joy  too  great ;  a  fever  of  delight ! 
His  heart  beats  thick,  nor  close  his  eyes  all  night : 
Eut  rising  the  next  morn  to  clasp  his  fame. 
He  finds  that  without  sleeping  he  could  dream. 

In  vain  advertisements  tlie  town  o'erspread  ; 
They're  epitaphs,  and  say  the  work  is  dead. 
Who  press  for  fame,  but  small  recruits  will  raise  ; 
'Tis  volunteers  alone  can  give  the  bays. 

A  famous  autln  ir  visits  a  gi'eat  man. 
Of  his  immortal  work  displays  the  plan, 
And  says,  "  Sir,  I'm  your  friend  ;  all  fears  dismiss  ; 
Your  glory,  and  my  own,  shall  live  by  this  ; 
Your  power  is  fix'd,  your  fame  through  time  convey'd, 
And  Britain  Europe's  queen — if  I  am  paid." 
A  statesman  has  his  answer  in  a  trice  ; 
"  Sir,  such  a  genius  is  beyond  all  price  ; 
What  man  can  pay  for  this  V — Away  he  turns  ; 
His  work  is  folded,  and  his  bosom  burns  : 
His  patron  he  will  patronise  no  more  ; 
But  rushes  like  a  tempest  out  of  door. 
Lost  is  the  patriot,  and  extinct  his  name  ! 
Out  comes  the  piece,  another,  and  the  same  ; 
For  A,  his  magic  pen  evokes  an  0, 
And  turns  the  tide  of  Europe  on  the  foe : 
He  rams  his  quill  with  scandal,  and  with  scoff ; 
But  'tis  so  very  foul,  it  won't  go  off: 
Drea(^lful  li's  thunders,  while  unprinted,  roar  ; 
But  when  once  publish'd,  they  are  heard  no  more. 
Thus  distant  bugbears  fright,  but,  nearer  draw. 
The  block 's  a  block,  and  turns  to  mirth  your  awe. 

Can  those  oblige,  whose  heads  and  hearts  are  such  '( 
No  ;  every  party's  tainted  by  their  touch. 
Infected  persons  fly  each  public  place  ; 
And  none,  or  enemies  alone,  embrace  : 
To  the  foul  fiend  their  every  passion's  sold : 
They  love,  and  hate,  extempore,  for  gold  : 
What  image  of  their  fury  can  we  form  ? 
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Dulness  and  rage,  a  puddle  in  a  stonn. 

Rest  they  in  ]ieace  /     If  you  are  pleaded  to  huy, 

To  swell  j'our  sails,  like  Laj>laiid  winds,  they  tly  : 

Write  they  with  rage  i    The  tempest  quickly  dags  ; 

A  state  Ulysses  tames  'em  with  ids  bags  : 

Let  him  be  what  he  will,  Turk,  Pagan,  Jew : 

For  Christian  ministers  of  state  are  few. 

Behind  the  curtain  lurks  the  fountain  head, 
That  i)ours  hi.s  jjolitics  tiirough  pipes  of  lead. 
Which  far  and  near  ejaculate,  and  sj>out 
O'er  tea  an  1  coffee,  ixjison  to  the  rout : 
But  when  they  have  bespattered  all  they  may, 
The  statesman  throws  his  filthy  squirts  away ! 

With  golden  forceps,  these,  another  takes, 
And  state  elixirs  of  the  vIik-ts  makes. 

Tlie  ricliest  statesman  wants  wherewith  to  {Miy 
A  senile  sycuphant,  if  well  tliey  weigli 
IIow  nmcli  it  c<>sts  tlie  wretch  to  l)e  so  base  ; 
Nor  can  the  greatest  iwwers  enough  disgrace, 
Enough  chastise,  such  prostitute  ajtphiuse, 
If  well  tliey  weigh  how  much  it  stains  their  cau.se. 

But  are  our  writers  ever  in  the  wroni:  / 
Doe.s  virtue  ne'er  seduce  the  venal  tongue  I 
Yes  ;  if  well  bril>e<J,  for  virtue's  .<;elf  they  fight ; 
Still  in  the  wrung,  though  chamjiions  for  tlie  riglit: 
Whiw:'er  their  crimes  for  interest  only  quit, 
Sin  I'll  in  virtue,  and  good  deeds  cnmmit. 

N'tuglit  but  inconstancy  Britannia  mectu, 
And  bpikeii  faith  in  their  abandon'd  sheets  ; 
From  the  same  hand  iiuw  varlou.s  i>  the  i.;iL:e ! 
What  civil  war  their  bruther  jianr  ! 

Tracts  l»attle  tracts,  self-ontradi'  •  ; 

Say,  is  this  lunacy/— I  wish  it  were. 
If  such  our  writers,  startled  at  the  sight, 
Felons  may  bless  their  stars  tlicy  cannot  write  I 

How  jii«tly  I'rotf^iis'  transmigrations  fit 
Them  of  a  iiKMlern  wit  ! 

Now.  -  im  of  ehxpicncc 

As  Slid  Jill  11  L--.  t'.  ti.r  viTtre  of  sense  ; 
Now,  by  ma<l  mt'o.  tiatisform'd  into  a  tlamu, 
Which  yet  t  "     i,  can  tame  ; 

Now,  on  ill;  :<•  ob'-cene, 

Invito  the  town  r..  -  iji  .n  iipury  Lane  ; 
A  dreadful  lion,  now  he  roam  at  power, 
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Which  sends  hiin  to  his  brothers  at  the  Tower  ; 
He 's  now  a  serpent,  and  his  double  tongue 
Salutes,  nay  licks,  the  feet  of  those  he  stung  ; 
What  knot  can  bind  him,  his  evasion  such  ! 
One  knot  he  well  deserves,  which  might  do  much. 

The  flood,  flame,  swine,  the  lion,  and  the  snake, 
Those  fivefold  monsters,  modern  authors  make  : 
The  snake  reigns  most ;  snakes,  Pliny  says,  are  bred 
When  the  brain 's  perish'd  in  a  human  head. 
Ye  grov'ling,  trodden,  whip'd,  strip'd,  turncoat  things 
Made  up  of  venom,  volumes,  stains,  and  stings  ! 
Thrown  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  like  you,  cursed 
To  scribble  in  the  dust,  was  snake  the  first. 

What  if  the  figure  should  in  fact  prove  true  ! 
It  did  in  Elkanah,'  why  not  in  you  ? 
Poor  Elkanah,  all  other  changes  past, 
For  bread  in  Smithfield  dragons  hiss'd  at  last, 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape  : 
Such  is  the  fate  of  talents  misapplied  ; 
So  lived  your  prototyi^e  ;  and  so  he  died. 

Th'  abandon'd  manners  of  our  writing  train 
May  tempt  mankind  to  think  religion  vain  ; 
But  in  their  fate,  their  habit,  and  their  mien. 
That  gods  there  are  is  eminently  seen  : 
Heaven  stands  absolved  by  vengeance  on  their  pen, 
And  marks  the  murderers  of  fame  from  men  : 
'J'hrougb  meagre  jaws  they  draw  their  venal  breath, 
As  ghastly  as  their  brothers  in  Macbeth  : 
Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  meet  the  dirt, 
And  oftener  changed  their  principles  than  shirt. 
The  transient  vestments  of  these  frugal  men, 
Hastens  to  paper  for  our  mirth  again  : 
Too  soon  (0  merry  melancholy  fate  !) 
They  beg  in  rhyme,  and  warble  through  a  grate  : 
The  man  lampoon'd  forgets  it  at  the  sight ; 
The  friend  tln-ough  pity  gives,  the  foe  through  spite  : 
And  though  full  conscious  of  his  injured  purse, 
Lintot  relents,  nor  Curll  can  wish  them  worse. 
So  fare  the  men,  who  writers  dare  commence 
Without  their  patent,  probity,  and  sense. 

From  these,  their  politics  our  quidnuncs  seek. 
And  Saturday's  the  learning  of  the  week : 

1  Elkanah  Settle,  an  author. 
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TIie.-;e  labouring  wits,  like  paviours,  mend  our  ways 

A\ith  heavy,  huge,  repeateJ,  flat,  essays  ; 

llaui  their  coarse  nonsense  down,  though  ne'er  so  dull  ; 

And  hem  at  every  thuin])  ujjon  your  skidl : 

These  staunch  bred  writing  hounds  begin  the  cry, 

And  honest  folly  echoes  to  the  lie. 

0  how  I  laugh,  wheii  I  a  blockliead  see, 

Thanking  a  villain  for  his  probity  ; 

AN'ho  stretches  out  a  most  respectful  ear, 

A\'ith  snares  for  woodcocks  in  liis  holy  leer  : 

It  tickles  through  my  soul  t?  hear  tiie  cock's 

Sincere  encomium  on  his  friend  the  fox, 

Sole  patron  of  his  liberties  and  rights  ! 

While  graceles-s  Reynard  listens— till  he  bites. 

As  when  the  tnimpet  sounds,  th'  o'erloaded  state 
Discharges  all  her  poor  and  profligate  ; 
Crimes  of  all  kinds  dishonoure'l  weapons  wield, 
And  prisoiLs  pour  their  filth  into  the  field  ; 
Tlnis  nature's  refuse,  and  tlie  dregs  of  men, 
Compose  the  black  militia  of  the  pen. 

EPISTLE  II. — FROM  OXFORD. 

All  write  at  London ;  sliall  the  rage  abate 

Here,  where  it  most  should  shine,  the  muses'  seat? 

Wlicre,  mortal  or  immortal,  a.s  they  please, 

The  learn'd  may  choose  eternity,  or  ease  I 

Has  not  a  royal  patron'  wisely  .strove 

To  woo  the  muse  in  her  Athenian  grove  7 

Adde<l  new  strings  to  her  harnioniuus  sliell, 

And  given  new  tongues  to  tho.sc  who  «j»fjke  so  well  / 

Let  these  instruct,  with  truth's  ilhistri"U.s  ray, 

Awake  the  world,  and  scare  our  owls  away. 

Meanwhile,  O  friend  !  indulge  me,  if  I  give 
Some  neciful  prect^iif^  'i  "V  \n  write,  and  live! 
Serious  should  be  .-i  aal  views  ; 

Who  write  f^r  pun-  •.  ii<"ir  amuse. 

An  author  !  'tis  a  venr  ! 

llovr  few  drsrrvc  it,  and  ^  rs  claim  I 

Unbk's.HM  with  sense  aliove  their  jK'crs  refined, 
Who  shall  vfT!!'!  tiy,  (iirf.i*.-  r:  ti  mankind  i 
Nay,  wli  's  cau.^«  1 

That  '^"\. 

Vr  rr  •  , 
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With  whom  would  you  consult  to  gain  the  bays  ? — 
With  those  great  authors  whose  famed  works  you  read  : 
'Tis  well :  go,  then,  consult  the  laurell'd  shade. 
What  answer  will  the  laurell'd  shade  return  ? 
Hear  it,  and  tremble  !  he  commands  you  burn 
The  noblest  works  his  envied  genius  writ. 
That  boast  of  nought  more  excellent  than  wit. 
If  this  be  true,  as  'tis  a  truth  most  dread. 
Woe  to  the  page  which  has  not  that  to  plead  ! 
Fontaine  and  Chaucer,  dying,  wish'd  unwrote 
The  sprightliest  efforts  of  their  wanton  thought  : 
Sidney  and  Waller,  brightest  sons  of  fame, 
Condemn  the  charm  of  ages  to  the  flame  : 
And  in  one  point  is  all  true  wisdom  cast. 
To  think  that  early  we  must  think  at  last. 

Immortal  wits,  even  dead,  break  nature's  laws. 
Injurious  still  to  virtue's  sacred  cause  ; 
And  their  guilt  growing,  as  their  bodies  rot, 
(Reversed  ambition  !)  pant  to  be  forgot. 

Thus  ends  your  courted  fame  :  does  lucre  then, 
The  sacred  thirst  of  gold,  betray  your  pen  ? 
In  prose  'tis  blamable,  in  verse  'tis  worse. 
Provokes  the  muse,  extorts  Apollo's  curse : 
His  sacred  influence  never  should  be  sold  ; 
'Tis  arrant  sim.ony  to  sing  for  gold  ; 
'Tis  immortality  should  fire  your  mind  ; 
Scorn  a  less  paymaster  than  all  mankind. 

If  bribes  you  seek,  know  this,  you  writing  tribe  I 
Who  writes  for  virtue  has  the  largest  bribe : 
All's  on  the  party  of  the  virtuous  man  ; 
The  good  will  surely  serve  him,  if  tliey  can  ; 
The  bad,  when  interest,  or  ambition  guide, 
And  'tis  at  once  their  interest  and  their  pride  : 
But  should  both  fail  to  take  him  to  their  care, 
He  boasts  a  greater  friend,  and  both  may  spare. 

Letters  to  man  uncommon  ligiit  dispense  ; 
And  what  is  virtue,  but  superior  sense  ? 
In  parts  and  learning  you  who  jdace  your  pride, 
Your  faults  are  crimes,  your  crimes  are  double  dyed. 
What  is  a  scandal  of  the  first  renown, 
Eut  letter'd  knaves,  and  atheists  in  a  gown  ? 

'Tis  harder  far  to  i)lease  than  give  offence  ; 
The  least  misconduct  damns  the  brightest  sense  ; 
Each  shallow  pate,  that  cannot  read  your  name, 
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Can  read  your  life,  and  will  be  proud  to  blame. 
Flagitious  manners  make  impressions  deep 
On  tliose,  that  o'er  a  page  of  ^lilton  sleep  : 
Nor  in  their  duhiess  tliink  to  save  your  shame, 
True,  these  aie  fools  ;  but  wise  men  say  the  same. 

Wits  are  a  despicable  race  of  men, 
If  they  Confine  their  talents  to  the  pen  ; 
When  the  man  shocks  us,  while  the  writer  shines, 
Our  scorn  in  life,  our  envy  in  liis  lines. 
Yet,  proud  of  parts,  with  prudence  some  dispense, 
And  play  the  fool,  because  they're  men  of  sense. 
What  instances  bleed  recent  in  each  thought, 
Of  men  to  ruin  by  their  genius  brjught ! 
Against  their  wills  what  numbers  ruin  shun, 
Purely  througli  want  of  wit  to  be  undone  I 
Nature  has  shown,  by  making  it  so  rare, 
That  wit's  a  jewel  wliich  we  need  not  wear. 
Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made  ; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 

Pru  lence  jirotect.s  and  guides  us  ;  wit  betrays  ; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  tliou.sand  ways  ; 
A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense  ; 
A  guy  prerogative  from  common  sen.'-e  ; 
Unless  strong  judgment  that  wiM  thing  can  tame, 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 

But  grant  your  judgment  equal  to  the  best. 
Sense  filLs  your  head,  and  genius  fire.«f  your  breast ; 
Yet  still  furbear:  your  wit  (con.sider  well) 
'Tis  great  to  show,  but  greater  to  C(^'nceal ; 
A.S  it  is  great  to  seize  tlie  golden  prize 
Of  jilace  or  i)ower  ;  but  greater  to  dc.si>i.ee. 

If  still  you  languish  for  an  author's  name. 
Think  private  merit  less  tlian  public  fame,  - 
An'i  fancy  not  to  write  is  not  to  live  ; 
Deserve,  and  take,  the  great  prerogative. 
But  lender  wliat  it  i ;  ;  h.-w  dcir  'twiil  rr.vt^ 
To  write  o;»i'  ■ 

ScU'C  niav 
Who  write,  ;  proft:.s.s ; 

The  world  a-  -  l-'in  rlaini, 

And  for  their 
Nothinfr  bn> 
Shoidil  .i.iiikind. 

Sever  i  yoiir  wit : 
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Keep  down  your  pride  by  wliat  is  uobly  writ : 
No  writer,  famed  in  your  own  way,  pass  o'er  ; 
JNIuch  trust  example,  but  reilection  more  : 
]\Iore  had  tire  ancients  writ,  tliey  more  had  taught ; 
Which  shows  some  work  is  left  for  modern  thought. 

This  weigh'd,  perfection  know  ;  and  known,  adore 
Toil,  burn  for  that ;  but  do  not  aim  at  more  ; 
Above,  beneath  it,  the  just  limits  fix  ; 
And  zealously  prefer  four  lines  to  six. 

Write,  and  re-write,  blot  out,  and  write  again. 
And  for  its  swiftness  ne'er  ajiplaud  your  pen. 
Leave  to  the  jockeys  that  Newmarket  praise, 
Slow  runs  the  Pegasus  tliat  wins  the  bays. 
Much  time  for  immortality  to  pay. 
Is  just  and  wise  ;  for  less  is  thrown  away. 
Time  only  can  mature  the  labouring  brain  ; 
Time  is  the  father,  and  the  midwife  pain  : 
The  same  good  sense  that  makes  a  man  excel, 
Still  makes  him  doubt  he  ne'er  has  written  well. 
Downwright  impossibilities  they  seek  ; 
AY  hat  man  can  be  immortal  in  a  week  ? 

Excuse  no  fault ;  though  beautifid,  'twill  harm  ; 
One  fault  shocks  more  than  twenty  beauties  charm. 
Our  age  demands  correctness  ;  Addison 
And  you  this  commendable  hurt  have  done. 
Now  writers  find,  as  once  Achilles  found. 
The  whole  is  mortal,  if  a  part 's  unsound. 

He  that  strikes  out,  and  strikes  not  out  the  best. 
Pours  lustre  in,  and  dignifies  the  rest  : 
Give  e'er  so  little,  if  what's  right  be  there, 
We  praise  for  what  you  burn,  and  what  you  spare  : 
The  part  you  burn,  smells  sweet  before  the  shrine, 
And  is  as  incense  to  the  part  divine. 

Nor  frequent  write,  though  you  can  do  it  well ; 
Men  may  too  oft,  though  not  too  much,  excel. 
A  few  good  works  gain  fame  ;  more  sink  their  price 
JMankiud  are  fickle,  and  hate  paying  twice  : 
They  granted  you  writ  well,  what  can  they  more, 
Unless  you  let  them  praise  for  giving  o'er  ? 

Do  boldly  what  you  do,  and  let  your  page 
Smile,  if  it  smiles,  and  if  it  rages,  rage. 
So  faintly  Lucius  censures  and  commends, 
That  Lucius  has  no  foes,  except  his  friends. 

Let  satire  less  engage  you  than  applause  ; 
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It  shows  a  generous  niiml  to  wink  at  flaws  : 

Is  genius  yours  /  be  youre  a  glorious  end, 

Be  your  king's,  country's,  trutli's,  religion's  friend  : 

Tlie  public  glory  by  your  own  beget ; 

Run  nations,  run  posterity,  In  debt. 

Ami  since  the  famed  alone  make  others  live. 

First  have  that  glory  you  presume  t<»  give. 

If  satire  charms,  strike  faults,  but  sjiare  the  man  : 
'Tis  dull  t*i  \)e  as  witty  as  you  can. 
Satire  recoils  whenever  charLjed  too  high  ; 
Il<jund  your  own  fame  t!ie  fatal  splinters  fly. 
As  tiie  soft  i)lume  gives  swiftness  to  tlie  dart. 
Good  breeding  sends  tlie  satire  to  the  heart. 

Painters  and  surgeons  may  the  structure  scan  ; 
Genius  and  morals  Ik;  with  you  the  man  : 
Defaults  in  those  alone  should  give  offence  ! 
Who  strikes  the  jterson,  jdeads  his  innocence. 
My  narrow-mindeil  .'^atirc  can't  extend 
To  CVnlnis'  fonn  ;  I  'm  not  so  much  his  friend  : 
Himself  should  publish  that  (the  world  agree) 
Hefore  his  works,  or  in  the  jiillory. 
Let  him  ]>c  black,  fair,  tall,  short,  thin,  or  fat, 
I>irty  or  clean,  I  find  no  theme  in  tliat. 
Is  tliat  cail'd  humour  /  It  has  this  pretence, 
'Tis  neither  virtue,  breeding,  wit,  or  sense. 
Ihl.  >s  yuu  boast  the  genius  of  a  Swift, 
lltware  of  humour,  the  dull  rogue's  la.st  shift. 

Can  others  write  like  you  /  Your  ta.sk  give  o'er, 
'Tis  printing  what  was  iHiblish'd  long  before. 
If  nout'ht  peculiar  through  your  labours  n»i. 
They're  duplicates,  and  twenty  are  but  one. 
Think  frequently,  think  clo.-e,  read  nature,  turn 
.Men's  manners  o'er,  ami  half  your  vohime.s  burn  ; 
To  nurse  with  quick  retle<fion  l»e  your  .strife, 
Tlioiight.s  boni  from  i>re>ent  objects,  warm  from  life' 
W  hen  most  misdtight,  such  inspiratioiiH  rise, 
Sliirhtcil  liy  fools,  and  cherishM  by  the  wise  : 
I  i liar  fame  from  tlKJ<e  alone  ; 

1  nn  author,  them-  arc  all  your  own. 

I, II-',  i;..i'  their  !     '  'ly  men  turn  o'er  ; 

Hence  nnexi'crie:  ■  i  of  threescore. 

True,  all  men  thiio.  ■  i  i     m  «•,  a.i  all  men  dream  ; 
Atid  if  they  slightly  think,  'tin  much  the  oanic. 

Ixjtters  O'lniit  not  of  a  half  renown  ; 
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They  give  you  nothing,  or  they  give  a  crown. 
No  work  e'er  gain'd  true  fame,  or  ever  can, 
But  what  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

Weighty  the  suhject,  cogent  the  discourse, 
Clear  be  the  style,  the  very  sound  of  force  ; 
Easy  the  conduct,  simple  the  design, 
Striking  tlie  moral,  and  the  soul  divine  : 
Let  nature  art,  and  judgment  wit,  exceed  ; 
O'er  learning  reason  reign  ;  o'er  that,  your  creed  : 
Thus  virtue's  seeds,  at  once,  and  laurel's,  grow  ; 
Do  thus,  and  rise  a  Pope,  or  a  Despreau  : 
And  when  your  genius  exquisitely  shines, 
Live  up  to  the  full  lustre  of  your  liues  : 
Parts  but  expose  those  men  wJio  virtue  quit ; 
A  fallen  angel  is  a  fallen  wit ; 
And  they  plead  Lucifer's  detested  cause, 
Who  for  bare  talents  challenge  our  applause. 
Would  you  restore  just  honours  to  the  pen? 
From  able  writers  rise  to  worthy  men. 

"  Who 's  this  with  nonsense,  nonsense  would  restrain  i 
Who  's  this  (they  cry)  so  vainly  schools  the  vain  ? 
Who  damns  our  trash,  with  so  hiuch  trash  replete  ! 
As,  three  ells  round,  huge  Cheyne  rails  at  meat  I" 

Shall  I  with  Bavins  tlien  my  voice  exalt, 
And  challenge  all  mankind  to  find  one  fault  ? 
With  huge  examens  overhelm  my  page, 
And  darken  reason  with  dogmatic  rage  l 
As  if,  one  tedious  volume  writ  in  rhyme, 
In  prose  a  duller  could  excuse  the  crime  : 
Sure,  next  to  writing,  the  most  idle  thing 
Is  gravely  to  harangue  on  what  we  sing. 

At  that  tribunal  stands  the  writing  tribe. 
Which  nothing  can  intimidate  or  bribe  : 
Time  is  the  judge  ;  time  has  nor  friend  nor  foe  ; 
False  fame  nnist  wither,  and  the  true  will  grow. 
Arm'd  with  this  truth,  all  critics  I  defy  ; 
For  if  I  fall,  by  my  own  pen  I  die  ; 
While  snarler.s  strive  with  proud  but  fruitless  pain. 
To  wound  immortals,  or  to  slay  the  slain. 

Sore  press'd,  with  danger,  and  in  awful  dread 
Of  twenty  pamphlets  levell'd  at  my  head, 
Thus  have  I  forged  a  buckler  in  my  brain, 
Of  recent  form,  to  serve  me  this  campaign : 
And  safely  hope  to  quit  the  dreadful  field 
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Deluged  with  ink,  and  sleep  behind  my  shield  ; 

Unless  dire  Codnis  rouses  to  the  fray 

In  all  iiis  might,  and  damns  me — for  a  day. 

As  turns  a  flock  of  geese,  and,  on  the  green, 
Ptike  out  their  foolish  necks  in  awkward  spleen, 
(Ridiculous  in  rage  1)  to  hiss,  not  bite. 
So  war  tlieir  quills,  when  sons  of  dulness  write. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  REL^VPSE. 

VtRSES  OCCASIONED  BY  LORD  MELCOMBE's  EPISTLE 
TO  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE.* 

Setpilot  tuscitat  ignes. — viro. 

From  man's  too  curiou.s  and  impatient  sight, 
The  future.  Heaven  involves  in  tliickest  night. 
Credit  grey  hairs  :  though  freedom  nnicli  we  boa^t, 
Some  least  perform,  what  they  determine  most. 

AS  IPISTLE  TO  TIIK  RIGHT  nOSOURABLE  SIR  ROBERT  WAI.POLE. 
BT  US  DODDINCTOS,   APTFRWAP.nt  I  OKtl  >IEI  COJIBK. 
— Qur  rrnffl  nmifulus,  ut  li 
Ci:,u.<  tirr  nwiistrar<  rrlit. — noR. 

Tnou'.ii  .xfirriKth  oi  ccnlus,  by  experience  taught. 
Gives  tlirc  to  sound  the  ilr|itlis  of  liiiman  thought. 
To  trace  the  varioun  worklnRii  of  the  mind. 
And  rule  the  Hi' '  'tiUt  rule  mankird; 

(Itarc  (fiftl)  yr'.  •  thou  ronUcsccnd 

To  llMcn.  ir  (!.>  '  fii.  :hI 

Can  auKi  °  I  of  skill. 

And  win  ill ; 

For  fricii.;-...,.   -....■  i  i'Arts  iinppUea, 

The  heart  may  fumlili  what  the  hrail  denies.  - 
A 1  when  ftiiTn;:!'!  I:h"nc.  nVr  ^vitll'iie  ll'Irt, 
To  ; 

n. 

No;  .' 

.So  ihou  iihait,  hi'prr,  alisnrli  racli  fccbie  ray 
Earh  dawn  nf  mi-nnlntf.  In  Ihy  briif liter  day, 

St..  :•  -  ■  ■      .  ^.-uno 

S!:  i%e, 

N'.  ■ 

Nor  i!.i::.  .-y  ;.i.  I. 

WhMi  tlr  t  n  .  „'rcat. 

And  vli"-  "  wait; 

Pleated  V  'tood), 

lt«  only  • 
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What  sudden  changes  our  resolves  betray  ! 
To-morrow  is  a  satire  on  to-day, 
And  shows  its  weakness.    Whom  shall  men  believe, 
When  constantly  themselves,  themselves  deceive  / 

Thinks,  till  be  trie<^,  'tis  godlike  to  dispose, 
And  gratitude  stiU  springs,  where  bounty  sows; 
That  every  grant  sincere  affection  ■wins, 
And  wliere  our  wants  have  end,  our  love  begins : 
But  those  who  long  the  paths  of  state  have  trod, 
Learn  from  the  clamours  of  the  murmuring  crowd, 
Which  cramm'd,  yet  craving  still,  tlieir  gates  besiege, 
'Tis  easier  far  to  give,  than  to  oblige. 

This  of  thy  conduct  seems  the  nicest  part. 
The  chief  perfection  of  the  statesman's  art. 
To  give  to  fair  assent  a  fairer  face, 
Or  soften  a  refusal  into  grace : 
But  few  there  ari'e  that  can  be  ti-uly  kind. 
Or  know  to  fix  their  favours  on  the  mind ; 
Hence,  some,  whene'er  they  would  oblige,  offend, 
And  while  they  make  the  fortune,  lose  the  friend 
StiU  give,  unthank'd;  sttll  squander,  not  bestow; 
For  gieat  men  want  not,  what  to  give,  but  how. 

The  race  of  men  that  follow  courts,  'tis  tnie, 
Tliink  aU  they  get,  and  more  than  all,  their  due ; 
StiU  ask,  but  ne'er  consiUt  their  own  deserts, 
And  measui-e  by  their  interest,  not  their  parts : 
From  this  mistake  so  many  men  we  see 
But  ill  become  the  thing  they  wishd  to  be ; 
Hence  discontent,  and  fresh  demands  aiise. 
More  powei',  more  favour  in  the  great  man's  e\es; 
AU  feel  a  want,  though  none  the  cause  suspects. 
But  hate  their  patron,  for  their  oivn  defects ; 
Such  none  can  please,  but  who  refonns  their  hearts. 
And,  when  he  gives  them  places,  gives  them  parts. 

As  these  o'erprize  their  worth,  so  sure  the  gi'eat 
May  seU  their  favour  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
When  merit  pines,  whUe  clamour  is  prefeiT'd 
And  long  attachment  waits  among  the  herd ; 
When  no  distinction,  where  distinction 's  due, 
Marks  from  tlie  many  the  superior  few; 
When  strong  cabal  constrains  them  to  be  just, 
And  makes  them  give  at  last — because  they  must; 
What  hopes  that  men  of  real  worth  should  prize. 
What  neither  friendship  gives,  nor  merit  buys? 

The  man  who  justly  o'er  the  whole  presides. 
His  weU-weigh'd  clioice  -nith  ■nise  affection  guides, 
Knows  when  to  stop  with  grace,  and  when  advance, 
Nor  gives  through  importimity  or  chance; 
But  thinks  how  little  gratitude  is  owed. 
When  favours  are  extorted,  not  bestow'd. 

When,  safe  on  shore  ourselves,  we  see  the  crowd 
Surround  the  great.  Importunate,  and  loud ; 
Through  such  a  tumult, '  tis  no  easy  task  ' 
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Long  haU  I  bid  my  once-loved  muse  adieu  ; 
You  warm  old  age  ;  my  passion  burns  anew. 
How  sweet  your  verse  !  bow  great  your  force  of  mind 
What  power  of  words !  what  skill  in  dark  mankind ! 

To  drive  the  man  of  real  worth  to  axk : 
Surrounded  thus,  anl  piddy  with  t  lie  show, 
Tls  hard  for  great  men  riiihtly  to  bestow; 
From  hence  to  few  are  skill'd.  In  cither  case. 
To  ask  with  dijnilty,  or  give  with  fn'^ce. 

Sometimes  the  -     ■■        ' 1  by  love  of  parts. 

Consult  our  gen:  :  our  hearts; 

Pleased  with  the  .  lyks  that  genius  flings. 

They  lift  us,  towcriii^-  uii  tl.uir  engk-'s  wings. 

Mark  out  tlie  tiiglits  by  which  themselves  begun, 

And  teach  our  dazzled  eyes  to  bear  the  sun ; 

Till  we  forget  the  hand  that  made  us  great. 

And  grow  to  envr.  not  *n  prm!:itp: 

To.'      ■  .       ■  ■!.,, 

To  :  •  men  rise; 

But  •      .  .  e. 

And  txiiiii  not  at  tlieir  viitucs — but  their  placa 

Such  to  oblice,  how  vain  Is  the  pretence '. 
When  evf-  '  '     ;  ' 

By  whlrli  .  d. 

And,  whii.  ts  their  pride. 

Slight  Is  the  h.i;c,  iiL^icd  xi  li.iiil>lii|is  Irecil ; 
But  those  who  hate  from  envy,  hnte  Indeed. 

"  Since  so  pcrplex'd  the  clioirc,  whom  shall  wc  trust  .' 
Methinks  I  hear  thee  cry— Tlie  tjrave  and  jujit; 
The  mrxVi  by  rn  ^-rin  I'-nn  <~,t  hnj,r.«  mntr  I'd, 
Wl.  I. 

\' 

Pe-.  . ' 

No  show  of  parts  the  truly  wise  seduce. 
To  Ihmk  fhB»  knsv«^  mn  !»#  of  r»^l  ns«>. 

T:  

Ai 

All.  ■    _  ■  ■ 

And  Uiiil.i  lui  litilit  to  |xiiiii  out  nvw  •lidi  in. 

One  worthless  man.  that  gains  what  ho  pn-tenda, 

Dl>; ~  •• ■ ■         '         ■ 

At, 
Or 
Wl.  ....... 

Til'  .c  the  coin. 

1:.  :...  ««rd 

And  gain  k  be  hard ; 

Souls  fo'!  'Irn  I 

An 

1 
Tlr 

Aniliitiuii,  hrrr,  nhail  at  dno  distanrc  Ma'  d  ; 
Not  Is  wit  dangerotM  In  an  honent  han  i  : 


Polite  the  conduct ;  generous  the  design  ; 
And  beauty  files,  and  strength  sustains,  each  line. 
Thus  ]\Iars  and  Venus  are,  once  more,  beset ; 
Your  wit  lias  caught  them  in  its  golden  net. 

But  what  strikes  home  with  most  exalted  grace 
Is,  haughty  genius  taught  to  know  its  place  ; 
And,  where  worth  shines,  its  humbled  crest  to  bend, 
With  zeal  devoted  to  that  godlike  end. 

Besides,  if  failings  at  tlie  bottom  lie, 
We  \iew  those  failings  with  a  lover's  eye; 
Though  small  his  genius,  let  him  do  his  best, 
Our  wishes  and  belief  supply  the  rest. 

Let  others  barter  servile  faith  for  gold, 
His  fiiendshjp  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold: 
Fierce  opposition  he,  unmoved,  shall  face, 
Modest  in  favour,  daring  in  disgrace. 
To  share  thy  adverse  fate  alone,  pretend ; 
In  power,  a  servant ;  out  of  power,  a  f ilend. 
Here  pour  thy  favours  in  an  ample  flood. 
Indulge  thy  boundless  thirst  of  doing  good, 
Nor  think  that  good  to  him  .ilone  confined ; 
Such  to  oblige,  is  to  oblige  mankind. 

If  thus  thy  mighty  master's  steps  thou  trace. 
The  brave  to  cherish,  and  the  good  to  grace; 
Long  shalt  thou  stand  from  rage  and  faction  free. 
And  teach  us  long  to  love  the  king,  through  thee: 
Or  fall  a  \ictim  dangerous  to  the  foe, 
And  make  him  tremble  when  he  strikes  the  blow; 
While  honour,  gratitude,  affection  join 
To  deck  thy  close,  and  brighten  thy  decline ; 
(Illustrious  doom !)  the  gi'eat,  when  thus  displaced, 
With  friendship  guarded,  ;  nd  with  virtue  graced, 
In  awful  ruin,  like  Rome's  senate,  fall, 
The  prey  and  worship  of  the  wondering  Gaul 

No  doubt,  to  genius  some  reward  is  due, 
(Excluding  that,  were  satirising  you ;) 
But  yet,  believe  thy  undesigning  friend, 
When  truth  and  genius  for  thy  choice  contend. 
Though  both  have  weight  when  in  the  balance  cast, 
Let  probity  be  fii'st,  and  parts  the  last. 

On  these  foundations  if  thou  darest  be  great, 
And  check  the  growth  of  folly  and  deceit; 
When  party  rage  shall  droop  through  length  of  days, 
And  calumny  be  ripen'd  into  praise, 
Then  future  times  shall  to  thy  worth  allow 
That  fame,  which  envy  would  call  flatterj'  now. 
Thus  far  my  zeal,  though  for  the  task  unfit. 
Has  pointed  out  the  rocks  wher^  others  split; 
By  that  inspired,  though  stranger  to  the  Nine, 
And  negligent  of  any  fame — but  thine, 
I  take  the  friendly,  but  superfluous  part ; 
You  act  from  nature  what  I  teach  from  a.t. 
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■When  we  discern  so  rich  a  vein  of  sense, 
Thrniiifh  the  smooth  tiow  of  jtiire>t  eloquence  ; 
'Tis  like  tlie  limjiid  streams  of  Tagns  roH'J 
O'er  bouniiless  wealth,  o'er  shining  beds  of  gold. 

But  whence  so  tinish'd,  so  refined  a  jiiece  ? 
The  tonjiue  denies  it  to  old  Rome  and  Greece  ; 
The  penius  bids  the  modems  doubt  their  claim, 
And  sliiwly  take  possession  of  the  fame. 
But  I  nor  know,  nor  care,  by  whom  'twas  writ, 
Enou{:h  for  me  that  'tis  from  human  wit, 
That  soothes  my  pride  :  all  glory  in  the  pen 
Which  has  done  honour  to  the  race  of  men. 

But  this  have  others  done  ;  a  like  applause 
An  ancient  and  a  moilorn  Horace  draw.s.' 
But  they  to  glory  by  degrees  arose, 
Meridian  lustre  you  at  once  di.-cio.se. 
'Tis  continence  of  mind,  unknown  before. 
To  write  so  well,  and  yet  to  write  no  umn; 
More  bright  renown  can  human  nature  claim, 
Than  to  tleserve,  and  My  immortal  fame  / 

Next  to  the  godlike  jiraise  of  writing  well, 
Is  on  that  praise  with  just  delight  to  dwell. 
0,  for  some  G'  d  my  drooping  soul  to  raise  !  • 
That  I  might  imitate,  as  well  a.s  jirai^e  ; 
For  all  ommend  :  e'en  foes  yotir  fame  confess  ; 
Nor  would  .Vugustus'  age  have  prized  it  less  ; 
An  age,  which  had  not  lield  its  j)ride  so  long. 
But  for  the  want  of  so  complete  a  song 

A  golden  i)eriod  .shall  from  you  commence  • 
Peace  shall  Ik;  sigu'd  'twixt  wit  and  maidy  sense  ; 
Whether  your  genius  or  your  rank  they  view, 
The  muses  find  their  Halifax  in  you. 
Like  him  succeed  !  nor  think  my  zeal  is  shown 
For  you  ;  'tis  Britain's  interest,  not  your  own  ; 
For  lofty  stations  are  but  g'ddcn  snares, 
Wliich  tempt  the  great  to  mil  in  love  with  carc.<». 

I  would  proceed,  but  age  has  chill'd  my  vein, 
'Twas  a  short  fevtr,  ami  I  'm  cool  again. 
Though  life  I  hate,  methinks  I  could  renew 
Its  ta-stele-ss,  I  :  ■ '"  '        -       *  -'.fyou. 

When  SI  ch  t!  rb  his  flight  I 

When  Midi  y..m  .,> m  i-,  ^n..  ^u m  dare  to  write/ 
In  pure  respect,  I  give  my  rhyming  o'c  r. 
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And,  to  commend  you  most,  commend  no  more. 

Adieu,  whoe'er  thou  art  !  on  death's  pale  coast 
Ere  long  I'U  talk  thee  o'er  with  Drydeu's  ghost ; 
The  bard  will  smile.    A  last,  a  long  farewell ! 
Henceforth  I  hide  me  in  ray  dusky  cell ; 
There  wait  the  friendly  stroke  that  sets  me  free, 
And  think  of  immortality  and  thee — 
iVIy  strains  are  number'd  by  the  timeful  Xine  ; 
Each  maid  presents  her  thanks,  and  all  present  tliee 
mine. 
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RESIGNATION.! 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

My  soul  shall  be  satlsfleJ  even  as  it  were  with  marrow  ind  fahies.< 
wben  my  mouth  probetb  thee  with  joyful  lips. — rsAUi  IxilL  6. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thiswas  not  intended  for  the  public,  tliere  were  many  and  strong  reasons 
apiinst  It ;  and  are  so  still ;  but  some  extracts  of  it,  from  the  few  copies 
whith  were  given  away,  beinp  got  info  the  printed  papers,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  publish  something,  lest  a  copy  still  more  Imperfect  than 
this  should  fall  into  the  presa  :  and  it  Is  hoped,  tliat  tliis  tmwelcoiiie 
occasion  of  publication  may  be  some  excuse  fur  It. 

As  for  the  fnllownng  stanzas,  God  Almighty's  infinite  power,  and 
mancllous  grK)dness  to  man,  Is  dwelt  on,  as  tlie  moot  3nst  and  cogent 
reason  for  our  cheerful  and  absolnte  resignation  to  his  wiii ;  nor  are 
any  of  those  topics  declined,  wliicii  have  a  iust  tendency  to  promote  that 
supreme  virtue :  such  as  the  vanity  of  tnia  life,  the  value  of  the  next, 
tlic  approach  of  death,  Ac 

PART  I. 

Tu  E  (lays  how  few,  how  short  the  years 

Of  man's  t-io  rajiid  nice  ! 
Eacli  leaving,  as  it  swiftly  flies, 

A  shorter  in  its  i)lace. 

They  who  the  lonpest  lease  enjoy, 

Have  t'lhl  us  with  a  sigh, 
Tiiut  to  be  l)oni  seems  little  more 

Titan  to  begin  to  die. 

Niinihers  there  are  who  feel  this  tnith 

W  ith  fears  al.irmed  ;  and  yet, 
In  life's  delusions  Inli'd  asleei*, 

This  weighty  truth  forget : 

And  am  not  I  to  these  akin  ? 

Age  slundicrs  o'er  tlie  quill  ; 
Its  honour  hlot-i,  whate'er  it  writen, 

And  am  I  writing  still  { 

Conscious  of  nature  in  <Ieclinc, 

.A-., I   Imm. r  ;.,  ,,,v  ti„,u,,r||tM; 

T..  >;e 

1:    ....  ;.-,  :-.:-, 

'  Wrlilen  to  console  Mrs  Roscmwen,  on  the  draih  of  her  hii»i.onA 
Admiral  Hoscawca     It  Is  the  last  poen  wr1tl<  n  by  Young. 
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Permit  me,  madam !  ere  to  you 

The  promised  verse  I  pay, 
To  touch  on  felt  infirmity, 

Sad  sister  of  decay. 

One  world  deceased,  another  bom, 

Like  Noah  they  behold, 
O'er  whose  white  hairs,  and  furrow'd  brows. 

Too  many  suns  have  rolled : 

Happy  the  patriarch  !  he  rejoiced 

His  second  world  to  see : 
My  second  world,  though  gay  the  scene, 

Can  boast  no  charms  for  me. 

To  me  this  brilliant  age  appears 

"With  desolation  spread  ; 
Near  all  with  whom  I  lived,  and  smiled, 

Whilst  life  was  life,  are  dead  ; 

And  with  them  died  my  joys  ;  the  grave 

Has  broken  nature's  laws  ; 
And  closed,  against  this  feeble  frame. 

Its  partial  cruel  jaws  ; 

Cruel  to  spare  !  condemn'd  to  life  ! 

A  cloud  impairs  my  sight ; 
My  weak  hand  disobeys  my  will. 

And  trembles  as  I  write. 

What  shall  I  write?  Thalia,  tell ; 

Say,  long  abandon'd  muse  ! 
What  field  of  faitcy  shall  I  range  t 

What  subject  shall  I  choose  ? 

A  choice  of  moment  high  inspire, 

And  rescue  me  from  shame, 
For  doting  on  thy  charms  so  late. 

By  gi'andeur  in  my  theme. 

Beyond  the  themes,  which  most  admire. 

Which  dazzle,  or  amaze, 
Beyond  renown'd  exploits  of  war, 

Bright  charms,  or  empire's  blaze. 

Are  themes,  which,  in  a  world  of  woe, 

Can  best  appease  our  pain  ; 
And,  in  an  age  of  gaudy  guilt, 

ofay  folly's  flocid  restrain  ; 
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Amidst  the  storms  of  life  support 

A  calm  unshaken  rairid  ; 
And  with  unfading,'  laurels  crown 

The  hrow  of  the  resign'd. 

0  resignation  !  yet  unsung, 

Untouch'd  by  former  strains  ; 
Though  claiming  every  muse's  smile, 

And  eveiy  poet's  pains, 

Beneath  life's  evening,  solemn  shade, 

I  dedicate  my  page 
To  thee,  tliou  safest  guard  of  youth  ! 

Thou  sole  support  of  age ! 

All  other  duties  crescents  are 

Of  virtue  faintly  bright, 
The  glorious  consummation,  thou  I 

\N  hicli  fills  her  orb  with  light : 

How  rarely  filled  !  the  love  divine 

In  evils  to  discern. 
This  the  first  lesion  which  we  want. 

The  latent,  which  we  learn  ; 

A  melancholy  truth  !  for  know, 
Could  our  proud  hearts  resign, 

The  distance  greatly  would  decrease 
'Twixt  human  and  divine. 

lint  though  full  noble  is  my  theme, 

Full  urgent  is  my  call 
To  s/<ften  sorrow,  and  forbid 

The  burnting  tear  to  fall : 

The  task  I  dread  ;  dare  1  to  leave 

Of  humble  prose  the  shore, 
And  put  t)  sea  I  n  dangerous  sea  / 

What  throngs  have  sunk  before  ! 

Uow  proud  the  poet's  billow  swells  ! 

The  God  !  the  Gul  !  his  \y«nst : 
A  lit  how  vain  I  \\  hat  wrecks  abound? 

]»<  .1 1  bards  stench  every  coast. 

What  then  am  I  /    Shall  I  pre&ume, 

On  tiu  li  .1  i;iii;Itt  11  w  iiig, 
Al>f»vt'  •  .  to  rise, 

And  ;:.  .-; 
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AVhen  nightingales,  when  sweetest  bards 

Confine  their  charming  song 
To  summer's  animating  heats, 

Content  to  warble  young  1 

Yet  vnite  I  must ;  a  ladj"-^  sues  ; 

How  shameful  her  request ! 
My  brain  in  labour  for  dull  rhyme  ! 

Hers  teeming  with  the  best ' 

But  you  a  stranger  will  excuse, 

Nor  scorn  his  feelile  strain  ; 
To  you  a  stranger,  but,  through  fate, 

No  stranger  to  your  pain. 
The  ghost  of  grief  deceased  ascends, 

His  old  wound  bleeds  anew  ; 
His  sorrows  are  recall'd  to  life 

By  those  he  sees  in  you  ; 
Too  well  he  knows  the  twisting  strings 

Of  ardent  hearts  combined 
AMien  rent  asunder,  how  they  bleed, 

How  hard  to  be  resign' d  : 
Those  tears  you  pour,  his  eyes  have  shed  ; 

The  pang  you  feel,  he  felt ; 
Thus  nature,  loud  as  virtue,  bids 

His  heart  at  yours  to  melt. 

But  what  can  heart,  or  head,  suggest  l 

What  sad  experience  say  ? 
Through  truths  austere,  to  peace  we  work 

Oiu-  rugged,  gloomy  way : 

What  are  we  ?  whence  l  for  what  ?  and  whither 
Who  know  not,  needs  must  mourn  ; 

But  thought,  bright  daughter  of  the  skies  ! 
Can  tears  to  triumph  turn. 

Thouglit  is  our  armour,  'tis  the  mind's 

Impenetralde  shield. 
When,  sent  by  fate,  Ave  meet  our  foes, 

In  sore  affliction's  field  ; 

It  plucks  the  frightful  mask  from  ills, 

Forbids  pale  fear  to  hide. 
Beneath  tliat  dark  disguise,  a  friend, 

Which  turns  afi"ectiou's  tide. 
Sfrs  Montague,  who  solicited  Young  to  write  this  pieca 
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Affecti'in  frail !  trained  np  by  sense 

From  reason's  cliannel  strays : 
And  wiiilst  it  blindly  points  at  peace, 

Our  peace  to  pain  betrays. 

Thouicht  winds  its  fond,  erroneous  stream 

From  daily  dying  flowers, 
To  nourish  rich  immortal  blooms, 

In  amaranthine  bowers  ; 

^Y  hence  throngs,  in  ecstasy,  look  down 
On  what  once  shock'd  their  sight ; 

And  thank  the  terrors  of  the  past 
For  ages  of  delight. 

All  witiiers  here  ;  who  most  possess 

Are  losers  by  tiieir  gain. 
Stung  by  full  ]>roof,  tliat,  tjad  at  best, 

Life 's  idle  all  is  vain  : 

Vain,  in  its  course,  life's  murmuring  stream 

Did  not  its  course  offend. 
But  munnur  cease  ;  life,  then,  would  seem 

Still  vainer,  from  its  end. 

How  wretched  !  who,  through  cruel  fate, 

Have  nothing  to  lament! 
With  the  i)Oor  alms  this  world  affords 

Deplorably  content ! 

IIa<l  not  the  Greek  his  world  mistook, 

His  wish  had  been  mo^t  wise  ; 
To  ((C  content  witli  but  one  world, 

Like  liim,  we  should  despise. 

Of  earth's  revenue  wonid  yo>i  state 

A  full  account,  and  fair/ 
We  hope,  and  hojte,  and  hojie  ;  thcti  ra  t 

The  total  uj) Despair. 

Since  vain  all  here,  all  future,  vast, 

III  1  wna  are  friiiidd 

!■ 

But  in  lajMe*!  nature  rooted  deep, 

iiliiid  error  -!  •  ■' --  ; 

And  on  fotils'  i  .;k, 

Bends  out  o;.;  ... 
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Bids  US  for  ever  pains  deplore, 

Our  pleasures  overprize  ; 
These  oft  persuade  us  to  be  weak  ; 

Those  urge  us  to  be  wise. 

From  virtue's  rugged  patli  to  right 

By  pleasure  are  we  brought. 
To  flowery  fields  of  wrong,  and  there 

Pain  chides  us  for  our  fault : 

Yet  whilst  it  chides,  it  speaks  of  peace, 

If  folly  is  withstood  ; 
And  says,  time  pays  an  easy  price. 

For  our  eternal  good. 

In  earth's  dark  cot,  and  in  an  hour, 

And  in  dehision  great. 
What  an  economist  is  man 

To  spend  his  whole  estate, 

And  beggar  an  eternity  ! 

For  which  as  he  was  born. 
More  worlds  than  one  against  it  weigh'd, 

As  feathers  he  should  scorn. 

Say  not,  your  loss  in  triumph  leads 

Religion's  feeble  strife ; 
Joys  future  amply  reimburse 

Joys  bankrupts  of  this  life. 

But  not  deferr'd  your  joy  so  long, 

It  bears  an  early  date  ; 
Affliction's  ready  pay  in  hand. 

Befriends  our  present  state : 

What  are  the  tears,  which  trickle  down 

Her  melancholy  face, 
JLiike  liquid  pearl  ?  Like  pearls  of  price, 

They  purchase  lasting  peace. 

Grief  softens  hearts,  and  curbs  the  will. 

Impetuous  passion  tames. 
And  keeps  insatiate,  keen  desire 

From  launching  in  extremes. 

Through  time's  dark  womb,  our  judgment  right, 

If  our  dim  eye  was  thrown. 
Clear  should  we  see,  the  will  divine 

ITa.s  but  forestaU'd  our  own  ; 
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At  variance  with  our  future  wish, 

Self-severd  we  complain  ; 
If  so,  the  wounded,  not  the  wound, 

Must  answer  for  tlie  pain  : 

The  day  shall  come,  and  swift  of  wing. 
Though  yon  may  tliink  it  slow, 

When,  in  the  list  of  fortune's  smiles, 
You  '11  enter  frowns  of  woe. 

For  mark  the  path  of  Providence  ; 

This  course  it  has  pursued — 
"  Pain  is  the  parent,  woe  the  wonih, 

Of  sound,  important  good  :" 

Our  hearts  are  fasten'd  to  this  world 

By  strong  and  endless  ties : 
And  every  sorrow  cuts  a  string, 

And  urges  us  to  rise  : 

'Twill  sound  severe— Yet  rest  assured 
I  'm  studious  of  your  peace  ; 

Though  I  should  dare  to  give  you  joy- 
Yes,  joy  of  his  decease  : 

An  hour  shall  come  (yon  question  this), 
An  hour,  when  you  shall  hlej^s, 

Beyond  the  brightest  beams  of  life, 
l)ark  days  of  your  distress. 

Hear  then  without  surpri.se  a  tnith, 

A  daughter  tnith  to  this, 
Swift  turns  of  fortune  often  tie 

A  bleeding  heart  to  bliss  : 

Esteem  you  this  a  paradox  ? 

My  sacred  motto  read  ; 
A  glorious  truth  I  divinely  sung 

By  one,  whose  heart  had  bled  ; 

To  resignation  swift  he  flew. 

In  her  a  friend  he  foun<l, 
A  friend,  which  bl»R.s'd  him  with  a  smile 

When  ga.sping  with  his  wound. 

On  earth  nonght  precious  ia  obtaiii'd 

But  what  i.H  painful  tfvo  ; 
By  travail,  and  to  travail  l»orn. 

Our  saMiBths  nrc  but  few  : 
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To  real  joy  we  work  our  way, 

Encomitering  many  a  shock, 
Ere  found  what  truly  charms  ;  as  found 

A  Venus  in  the  block. 

In  some  disaster,  some  severe 

Appointment  for  our  sins, 
That  mother  blessing  (not  so  call'd), 

True  happiness,  begins. 

No  martyr  e'er  defied  the  flames, 

By  stings  of  life  unvex'd  ; 
First  rose  some  quarrel  with  this  world, 

Then  passion  for  the  next. 

You  see,  then,  pangs  are  parent  pangs, 

The  pangs  of  happy  birth  ; 
Pangs,  by  which  only  can  be  born 

True  happiness  on  earth. 

The  peopled  earth  look  all  around, 

Or  through  tiui'e's  records  run ! 
And  say,  what  is  a  man  unstruck  ? 

It  is  a  man  undone. 

This  moment,  am  I  deeply  stung — 

My  bold  pretence  is  tried  ; 
When  vain  man  boasts,  heaven  puts  to  proof 

The  vauutings  of  his  pride  ; 

Now  need  I,  madam  !  your  support. — 

How  exquisite  the  smart ; 
How  critically  timed  the  news' 

Which  strikes  me  to  the  heart ! 

The  pangs  of  which  I  spoke,  I  feel : 

If  worth  like  thine  is  born, 
0  long-beloved  !  I  bless  the  blow, 

And  triumph,  whilst  I  mourn. 

Nor  mourn  I  long  ;  by  grief  subdueil 

By  reason's  empire  shown  ; 
Deep  anguish  comes  by  heaven's  decree, 

Continues  by  our  qwn  ; 

And  when  continued  past  its  point. 
Indulged  in  length  of  time, 

'  Whilst,  the  author  was  writing  this,  he  received  the  news  of   Mi 
Samuel  Richardson's  death,  who  ^\as  then  printing  the  former  part  of 

the  poem 
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Grief  is  disgraced,  and  what  was  fiite, 
Corniiits  into  a  crime  : 

And  shall  I,  criminally  mean, 

Myself  and  subject  wrong  f 
No  ;  my  e.\aiiii>le  shall  suiiport 

The  subject  cf  luy  song. 

Madam  !  I  grant  your  loss  is  great ; 

Nor  little  is  your  gain  ? 
Let  that  be  weigh'd  ;  wlien  weigh'd  aright, 

It  richly  pays  your  pain : 

When  heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

But  such  a  friend  !  and  sigh  no  more  / 

"f  is  i)nidcnt ;  but  severe  : 
Ileaven  aid  my  weaknes.s,  and  I  drop, 

*yi  sorrow— with  this  tear. 

Perhaps  your  settled  grief  to  soothe, 

I  should  not  vaiidy  strive, 
But  with  .Soft  tjalm  your  pain  assuage, 

Had  he  been  still  alive  ; 

Whose  frequent  aid  brought  kind  relief. 

In  my  ilistrc^s  of  tliought, 
Tinged  with  his  bcam-s  my  cloudy  page, 

And  beautified  n  fault : 

To  t/>ucli  our  pa.s.sion8'  secret  spriugH 

Was  his  jiecnliar  care  ; 
And  deep  his  h.ippy  genius  dived 

In  Ihx-oih.s  of  the  fair  ; 

Nature,  which  favours  to  the  few, 

All  art  iKynd,  imfiart«. 
To  him  jircseiitod  at  hi.s  birth, 

Tiic  key  of  huninn  hcart.H. 

But  not  to  nie  by  liim  bequeath'd 

Ilii  ctrifle,  smooth  nddrcxs  ; 
His  trii>lir  hand  to  toticli  the  wound 

In  tlirobbiiig  of  «li.stri-.Ha  ; 

Ilowo'cr,  pnxtH^I  I  mu.st,  uubiess'd 
With  Esculnpian  art : 


l 
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Know,  love  sometimes,  mistaken  love  ! 
Plays  disaffection's  part : 

Nor  lands,  nor  seas,  nor  suns,  nor  stars, 
Can  soul  from  soul  divide  ; 

They  correspond  from  distant  worlds, 
Though  transports  are  denied  : 

Are  you  not,  then,  unkindly  kind  ? 

Is  not  your  love  severe  ? 
0  !  stop  that  crystal  source  of  woe  ; 

Nor  wound  him  with  a  tear. 

As  those  above  from  human  bliss 

Receive  increase  of  joy  ; 
May  not  a  stroke  fi-om  human  woe, 

In  part,  their  peace  destroy  1 

He  lives  in  those  he  left ; — to  Avhat  i 

Your,  now,  paternal  care. 
Clear  from  its  cloud  your  brighten'd  eye. 

It  will  discern  him  there  ; 

In  features,  not  of  form  alone, 
But  those,  I  trust,  of  mind  ; 

Auspicious  to  the  public  weal, 
And  to  tlieir  fate  resign' d. 

Think  on  the  tempests  he  sustain'd  ; 

Revolve  his  battles  won  ; 
And  let  those  prophecy  your  joy 

From  such  a  father's  son  : 

Is  consolation  what  you  seek  ? 

Fan,  then,  his  martial  fire  : 
And  animate  to  flame  the  sparks 

Bequeathed  him  by  his  sire : 

As  nothing  gi'eat  is  borne  in  haste, 
Wise  nature's  time  allow  ; 

His  father's  laurels  may  descend, 
And  flourish  on  his  brow.' 

Nor,  madam  !  be  surprised  to  hear 

That  laurels  may  be  due 
Not  more  to  heroes  of  the  field, 

(Proud  boasters  I)  than  to  you  : 

Tender  as  is  the  female  frame. 
Like  that  brave  man  you  mourn,, 
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You  are  a  soldier,  and  to  fight 
Superior  battles  born  ; 

Beneath  a  banner  nobler  far 

Tlian  ever  was  unfurl'd 
In  fields  of  blood  ;  a  banner  bright ! 

Uigh  waved  o'er  all  the  world. 

It,  like  a  streaming  meteor,  casta 

A  universal  light ; 
Sheds  day,  sheds  more,  eternal  day 

On  nations  whelm'd  in  night. 

Beneath  that  banner,  what  exploit 

Can  mount  our  glory  higher, 
Than  to  sustain  the  dreadful  blow, 

\V  hen  those  we  love  expire  ! 

Go  forth  a  moral  amazon  ; 

Anu'd  with  undaunted  thought  ; 
The  battle  won,  though  casting  dear. 

You'll  think  it  cheaply  bought : 

The  pas.sive  hero,  who  sits  down 

Unactivc,  and  can  smile 
Beneath  atiiiotion's  galling  load. 

Out-acts  a  Caesar's  toil  : 

The  billows  stain'd  by  slaughter'd  foe" 

Inferior  jiraise  afford  ; 
Reason 's  a  bloodless  conqueror. 

More  glorious  than  the  sword. 

Nor  can  the  thunders  of  huzzas. 

From  Bhouting  nations,  cau-c 
Such  sweet  delight,  as  from  your  lieart 

Soft  whispera  of  applau>c  : 

The  dear  (U'cca-srd  so  famed  in  arms, 

With  what  deliglit  he'll  view 
ilis  triumphs  on  the  main  outdone, 

Thus  concpicrd,  twice,  by  you. 

Share  !  :  take  heed  to  shun 

Of  1  iiihca.Ked 

That  o4d  iii  UiiijiT,  an  ftb.surd 
Iteliictatice  to  be  i)Iea.scd  : 

Some  sccni  in  love  with  sorrow's  chain  ■, 
And  that  f  ill  fiend  embrace  : 
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This  temper  let  me  j  ustly  brand, 
And  stamp  it  with  disgrace : 

Sorrow  !  of  horrid  parentage  ! 

Thou  secoiid-born  of  hell ! 
Against  heaven's  endless  mercies  poured 

How  darest  thou  to  rebel  ? 

From  black  and  noxious  vapours  bred, 
And  nursed  by  want  of  thought, 

And  to  the  door  of  frenzy's  self 
By  perseverance  brought, 

Thy  most  inglorious,  coward  tears 
From  brutal  eyes  liave  ran  : 

Smiles,  incommunicable  smiles ! 
Are  radiant  marks  of  man  ; 

They  cast  a  sudden  glory  round 
Th'  illumined  human  face  ; 

And  light  in  sons  of  honest  joy 
Some  beams  of  Moses'  face : 

Is  resignation  s  lesson  hard  ? 

Examine,  we  shall  find 
That  duty  gives  up  little  more 

Than  anguish  of  the  mind ; 

Resign  ;  and  all  the  load  of  life 
That  moment  you  remove. 

Its  heavy  tax,  ten  thousand  cares 
Devolve  on  one  above  ; 

Who  bids  us  lay  om-  burthen  down 

On  His  almighty  hand, 
Softens  our  duty  to  relief, 

To  blessing  a  command  ; 

For  joy  what  cause  !  how  every  sense 

Is  courted  from  above 
The  year  around,  with  presents  rich, 

The  growth  of  endless  love  ! 

But  most  o'erlook  the  blessings  pour'd, 

Forget  the  wonders  done, 
And  terminate,  wrapp'd  up  in  sense, 

Their  prospect  at  the  sun  ; 

From  that,  their  final  point  of  view, 
From  that  their  radiant  goal. 
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On  travel  infinite  of  thought, 
Sets  t-lut  the  uohler  soul, 

Broke  loose  from  time's  tenacious  ties. 

Ami  earth's  involving  gloom, 
To  range  at  hust  iti>  vast  domain, 

AuJ  talk  with  worlds  to  come : 

They  let  iinmark'd,  and  unemploy'd. 

Life's  idle  moments  nin  ; 
And,  duiiig  nothing  for  themselves, 

Imagine  notliing  done  ; 

Fatal  mistake  1  their  fate  goes  on, 

Their  dread  account  proceeds, 
And  their  not  doing  is  set  duwn 

Amongst  their  darkest  deeds  ; 

Though  man  sits  still,  and  takes  his  case  , 

God  is  at  work  on  man  ; 
Nu  means,  no  moment  unemploy'd. 

To  bless  him,  if  he  can. 

But  man  consents  not,  l»oldly  bent 

To  fashion  his  own  fate  ; 
Man,  a  mere  bungler  in  the  trade, 

Reiients  his  crime  too  late  ; 

Uence  loud  laments  :  let  me  thy  cause, 

Indulgent  Fatlier !  i)l<'ad  ; 
Of  all  the  wretches  we  dejilore, 

Not  one  by  thee  was  made. 

What  is  thy  whole  creation  fair  ? 

Of  l"ve  divine  the  child  ; 
Love  brought  it  forth  ;  and,  from  i's  birth, 

Has  o'er  it  fondly  smiled  : 

Now,  and  through  periods  <]istant  far, 

Long  ere  the  world  iHgnn, 
Lleavcn  is,  and  hits  in  travail  been, 

Its  birth  t)if>  c'ix^m!  of  mnn  ; 

Manh.'  :! 

The  1  ; 

Nor  !iuns  dixluui  l<i  tnivil  haul 

Their  master,  man,  to  jilcaM: : 

T"  final  gorMl  tlie  wop,t  eventa 
Tlirough  secret  cliannels  run  ; 
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Finish  for  man  their  destin'd  course, 
As  'twas  for  man  begun. 

One  point  (observed,  perliaps,  by  few) 
Has  often  smote,  and  smites 

My  mind,  as  demonstration  strong  ; 
That  heaven  in  man  dehghts  : 

What's  known  to  man  of  things  unseen, 

Of  future  worlds,  or  fates  ? 
So  much,  nor  more,  tlian  what  to  man's 

Sublime  afiairs  relates  ; 

What 's  revelation  then  ?  a  list, 

An  inventory  just 
Of  that  poor  insect's  goods,  so  late 

Call'd  out  of  night  and  dust. 

What  various  motives  to  rejoice  ! 

To  render  joy  sincere, 
Has  this  no  weight  ?  our  joy  is  felt 

Beyond  this  narrow  sphere ! 

Would  we  in  heaven  new  heaven  create. 

And  double  its  delight  ? 
A  smiling  world,  when  heaven  looks  down, 

How  pleasing  in  its  sight ! 

Angels  stoop  forward  from  their  thrones 

To  hear  its  joyful  lays  ; 
As  incense  sweet  enjoy,  and  join. 

Its  aromatic  praise : 

Have  we  no  cause  to  fear  the  stroke 

Of  heaven's  avenging  rod, 
When  we  presume  to  counteract 

A  sympathetic  God ! 

If  we  resign,  our  patience  makes 

His  rod  an  armless  wand  ; 
If  not,  it  darts  a  serpent's  sting. 

Like  that  iu  Moses'  hand  ; 

Like  that,  it  swallows  up  whate'er 
Earth's  vain  magicians  bring, 

Whose  baffled  arts  would  boast  below 
Of  joys  a  rival  spring. 

Consummate  love  !  the  list  how  large 
Of  blessings  from  thy  hand  ! 
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To  banish  sorrow,  ami  be  blest, 
Is  thy  supreme  coinniaud. 

Are  such  commands  but  ill  obey'd  ! 

Of  bliss,  shall  we  complain  ? 
The  man,  who  dares  to  be  a  wretch, 

Deserves  still  greater  pain. 

Joy  is  our  duty,  glory,  health  : 

The  sunshine  of  the  soul  ; 
Our  best  encomium  on  the  iMjwer 

Who  sweetly  plans  the  whole  ; 

Joy  is  our  EJen  still  jxtssess'd  : 

Be  gone,  ignoble  grief ! 
'Tis  juy  makes  gods,  and  men  exaltb, 

Their  nature,  our  relief ; 

Relief,  fur  man  to  that  must  stoop, 
And  his  due  distance  know  ; 

TransiKirt  's  the  language  of  the  skie*., 
Content  tlie  style  below. 

Content  is  j^y,  and  joy  in  pain 

Is  joy  and  virtue  too  ; 
Thus,  whilst  good  present  we*  possciis 

More  precious  we  pursue : 

Of  joy  the  more  we  have  in  hand. 
The  more  have  we  to  come  ; 

Joy,  like  our  money,  interest  bears, 
Which  daily  swells  the  sum. 

"  But  iiow  to  sn)ile  ;  to  stem  the  tide 

(Jf  nature  in  our  veins  ; 
la  it  not  hard  to  weep  in  joy  7 

What  then  to  smile  in  i>ttina  (" 

Victorii>u.s  j'ly  !  which  break.'*  the  cloud.H, 
And  Htrut'gle-s  tliMtigh  a  storm  ; 

Proclaims  the  mind  as  great,  as  good  ; 
And  bids  it  doubly  charm  : 

If  d.piiMy  L-I.ariuiii^'  ill  our  bCX, 

A  .sex,  by  ii;iti.u',  Udd  ; 
What  then  in  yours  t  'tis  diamond  thcie 

Triimiphant  o'er  our  gold. 

.\nd  should  not  t/iu  complaint  repro* 
And  check  the  rUing  sigh  / 
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Yet  farther  opiate  to  your  pain 
I  labour  to  supply. 

Since  spirits  gi'eatly  damp'd  distort 

Ideas  of  delight, 
Look  through  the  medium  of  a  frieud_, 

To  set  your  uotious  right : 
As  tears  tlie  sight,  grief  dims  the  soul  ; 

Its  object  dark  ajipears  ; 
True  friendship,  like  a  rising  sun, 

The  soul's  horizon  clears. 

A  friend's  an  optic  to  the  mind 

\Yith  sorrow  clouded  o'er  ; 
And  gives  it  strength  of  sight  to  see 

Redress  unseen  before. 

Reason  is  somewhat  rough  in  man ; 

Extremely  smooth  and  fair, 
When  she,  to  grace  her  manly  strength, 

Assumes  a  female  air  : 

A  friend '  you  have,  and  I  the  same, 
Whose  prudent,  soft  address 

Will  bring  ta  life  those  healing  thoughts 
Which  died  in  your  distress  ; 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  theme 

Extracting  for  your  ease, 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ;  such  as  these : 

Let  those  lament  to  whom  full  bowls 
Of  sparkling  joys  are  given  ; 

That  triple  bane  inebriates  life, 
Imbitters  death,  and  hazards  heaven  : 

Woe  to  the  soul  at  perfect  ease ! 

'Tis  brewing  perfect  pains  ; 
Lull'd  reason  sleeps,  the  pulse  is  king  ; 

Despotic  body  reigns : 

Uave  you^  ne'er  pitied  joy's  gay  scenes, 
And  deem'd  tlieir  glory  dark  ? 

Alas  !  poor  envy  !  she 's  stone-blind, 
And  quite  mistakes  her  mark  : 

Iler  mark  lies  hid  in  sorrow's  shades. 
But  sorrow  well  subdued; 

'  Mrs  Montague.  "  Ibid. 
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And  in  proud  fortune's  frown  defied 
By  meek,  unborrow'd  good. 

By  resignation  ;  all  in  that 

A  dduhle  friend  may  find  ' 
A  wing  to  heaven,  ami,  while  on  earth, 

The  pillow  of  mankind  : 

On  pill'iws  voiil  of  down,  for  rest 

Our  restless  linjies  we  jilace  ; 
When  hoi>es  of  heaven  lie  warm  at  heart, 

Our  hearts  rei»ose  in  peace  : 

The  peace,  which  resignation  yields, 

Who  ftel  alone  can  guess  ; 
'Tis  disbelieved  by  murmuring  minds. 

They  must  conclude  it  less  : 

The  loss,  or  gain,  of  that  alone 

Have  we  to  hojic  or  fear  ; 
That  fate  controls,  and  can  invert 

Tiic  seasons  of  the  year : 

0  !  the  dark  days,  the  year  around, 

Of  an  impatient  mind  ! 
Through  cluuds,  an<l  storms,  a  summer  breaks, 

To  shine  on  the  resign'd  : 

While  man  by  that  of  every  grace. 

And  virtue,  is  jiossess'd  ; 
Foul  \ice  her  paTiduMuonium  builds 

In  tlie  rebellious  brea.<t ; 

By  resignation  we  defeat 

The  wnrht  that  can  annoy  ; 
And  suffer,  with  far  nu'ru  ri'i>ose, 

Tlian  worliilings  can  enjoy. 

From  small  exi>criencc  this  I  s]K-ak  ; 

0  !  grant  to  those  I  lovo 
ExjHjrience  fuller  far,  ye  jwwers, 

Who  form  our  fatcH  alwvc ! 

My  love  whcro  "•  ■.  ■'■  •    t  to  thow 

Who,  Icavii  .  ramo 

To  shine  on  a^c  ...  ... ....  rccesn. 

And  light  nic  to  my  thcmo  ! 

A  f"  ■  .  how  rare ! 
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To  triniDph  over  captive  heads, 
Are  set  in  bright  array : 

With  his  own  arms  proud  man  's  o'ercome, 

His  boasted  laurels  die  : 
Learning  and  genius,  wiser  grown, 

To  female  bosoms  Hy. 

This  revolution,  fix'd  by  fate, 

In  fable  was  foretold  ; 
The  dark  prediction  puzzled  wits. 

Nor  could  the  learn'd  ur.fold  : 

But  as  those  ladies'"  works  I  read, 

They  darted  such  a  ray, 
The  latent  sense  burst  out  at  once. 

And  slione  in  open  day  : 

So  hurst,  full  ripe,  distended  fruits, 
When  strongly  strikes  the  sun  ; 

And  from  the  purple  grajie  unpress'd 
Spontaneous  nectars  run. 

Pallas,  ('tis  said)  when  Jove  grew  dull, 

Forsook  his  drowsy  brain  ; 
And  sprightly  leap'd  into  the  throne 

Of  wisdom's  brighter  reign  ; 
Her  helmet  took  ;  that  is,  shot  rays 

Of  formidable  wit  ; 
And  lance, — or,  genius  most  acute. 

Which  lines  immortal  writ ; 
And  gorgon  sliield, — or,  power  to  fright 

Man's  folly,  dreadful  shone, 
And  many  a  blockhead  (easy  change !) 

Turn'd,  instantly,  to  stone. 

Our  authors  male,  as  then  did  Jove, 

Now  scratch  a  dansaged  head. 
And  call  for  what  once  quarter'd  there, 

But  find  the  goddess  fled. 

The  fruit  of  knowledge,  golden  fniit  I 

That  once  forbidden  tree, 
Hedged-in  by  surly  man,  is  now 

To  Britain's  daughters  free  : 

In  Eve  (we  know)  of  fruit  so  fair 
The  noble  thirst  began  ; 

'  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs  Carter. 
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And  they,  like  hor,  have  caused  a  fall, 
A  fall  uf  fame  in  man  : 

And  since  of  genius  in  our  sex, 

0  Addison  !  with  tliee 
The  sun  is  set ;  how  I  rejoice 

This  sister  lamp  t<i  see  ! 

It  sheds,  like  Cynthia,  silver  beams 

On  man's  nocturnal  state  ; 
His  lessen'd  light,  and  languid  jwwcrs, 

1  show,  whilst  I  relate. 


But  what  in  either  sex,  beyond 
All  i)arts,  our  glury  crowns  / 

"  In  ruffling  seasons  to  be  calm. 
And  smile,  when  fortune  frowns." 

Heaven's  choice  is  safer  than  our  own  ; 

Of  ages  i>a.st  inquire, 
What  the  most  formidable  fate  I 

"  To  have  our  own  desire." 

If,  in  your  wrath,  the  worst  of  foe.s 

You  wish  extremely  ill  ; 
Expose  him  to  the  thunder's  stroke, 

Or  that  of  his  own  will. 

What  nuiiihtrs,  nisliing  clown  the  stpon 

Of  inclination  strong, 
Have  pcrish'd  in  tlieir  ardent  wi.^h  I 

Wish  ardent,  ever  wrong ! 

'TLs  resignation's  full  reverse. 

Most  wrong,  as  it  implies 
Error  most  fatal  in  our  choice, 

Detachment  from  the  skies. 

By  closing  with  the  skies,  wo  makft 

OmnijH»tcncc  our  own  ; 
That  done,  how  formidable  ill's 

Whole  army  is  o'ert brown  I 

No  longer  imj>f<tcnt  and  frail. 

Ourselves  al)ovc  we  rise  : 
We  prarii'  Idifvc  "iirselves  below  .' 

We  trt<)  a  -  .'11  the  skies  I 
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The  Lord,  *;he  soul,  and  source  of  all, 
Whilst  /nan  enjoys  his  ease, 

Is  executing  human  will, 
In  earth,  and  ah-,  and  seas  ; 

Beyond  us,  what  can  angels  boast  ? 

Archangels  what  require  ? 
Whate'er  below,  above  is  done. 

Is  done  as — we  desire. 

What  glory  this  for  man  so  mean, 

Whose  life  is  but  a  span  ! 
This  is  meridian  majesty  ! 

This,  the  sublime  of  man  ! 

Beyond  the  boast  of  pagan  song 

My  sacred  subject  shines  ! 
And  for  a  foil  the  lustre  takes 

Of  Rome's  exalted  lines. 

"  All,  that  the  sun  sun'eys,  subdued, 

But  Cato's  mighty  mind." 
How  grand !  most  true  ;  yet  far  beneath 

The  soul  of  the  resign'd: 

To  more  than  kingdoms,  more  than  worlds, 

To  passion  that  gives  law  ; 
Its  matchless  empire  could  have  kept 

Great  Cato's  pride  in  awe  ; 

That  fatal  pride,  whose  cruel  point 

Transfix'd  his  noble  breast ; 
Far  nobler  !  if  his  fate  sustain'd 

Had  left  to  heaven  the  rest ; 

Then  he  the  palm  had  borne  away, 

At  distance  Ca?sar  thrown  : 
Put  hira  off  cheaply  with  the  world. 

And  made  the  skies  his  own. 

What  cannot  resignation  do  ? 

It  wonders  can  perform  ; 
That  powerful  charm,  "  Thy  will  be  done," 

Can  lay  the  loudest  storm. 

Come,  resignation  !  then,  from  fields, 
Where,  mounted  on  the  wing, 

A  wing  of  flame,  blest  martyrs'  souls 
Ascendea  to  their  kintr : 
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Who  is  it  calls  thee  ?  one  whose  need 
Transcends  the  common  size  ; 

Who  stands  in  frunt  against  a  foe 
To  which  none  equal  rise  : 

In  front  he  stands,  the  brink  he  treads 

Of  an  eternal  state  ; 
How  dreadfid  his  appointed  post ! 

IIuw  strongly  arm'd  by  fate  : 

His  threatening  foe  I  what  shadows  deep 
O'ervvhelm  his  gloomy  brow  ! 

Ilis  dart  tremendous ! — at  fourscore 
My  sole  asylum,  thou  ! 

Haste,  then,  0  resignation  !  haste, 

'Tis  thine  to  reconcile 
My  f<>e,  and  nie  ;  at  tliy  approach 

My  foe  begins  to  smile  : 

0  I  for  that  summit  of  my  wish, 
Whilst  here  I  draw  my  breath. 

That  promise  of  eternal  life, 
A  glnriuus  smile  in  death  : 

What  sight,  heaven's  azure  arch  beneath, 
Has  most  of  heaven  to  boast  { 

The  man  resign'd  ;  at  once  f^erene, 
And  giving  up  the  ghost. 

At  death's  arrival  tbcy  shall  smile. 

Who,  not  in  life  o'er  gay, 
Serious  and  frequent  thought  send  out 

To  meet  him  on  his  way  : 

My  gay  cf»evals  !  (such  there  are) 

If  liup]»iiiess  is  dear  ; 
Ajipnacliing  death's  alarming  day 

I)iscrtetly  let  ns  fear: 

The  fear  of  death  is  tnily  wi^e. 
Till  wisdom  can  ri«f*  hiirhor ; 

And  arm'tl  with  pi-  !i', 

Death  drca/lol  <  ; 

Grand  climacteric  vanitioji 

The  vainest  will  despise  ; 
Shock'd,  when  Jwucath  the  snow  of  ngp, 

Man  immaturely  dies : 
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But  am  not  I  myself  the  man  ? 

No  need  al)ruad  to  roam 
In  quest  of  faults  to  be  chastised  ; 

What  cause  to  blush  at  home? 

In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
The  second  child  out-fools  the  first, 

And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth  : 

Shall  a  mere  truant  from  tlie  gi'ave 

With  rival  boys  engage  1 
His  trembling  voice  attempt  to  sing, 

And  ape  the  poet's  rage  I 

Here,  madam  !  let  me  visit  one, 

My  fault  who,  partly,  shares, 
And  tell  myself,  by  telling  him, 

What  mere  becomes  our  years  ; 

And  if  your  breast  with  prudent  zeal 

For  resignation  glows, 
You  will  not  disapprove  a  just 

Resentment  at  its  foes. 

In  youth,  Voltaire  !  our  foibles  plead 

For  some  indulgence  due  ; 
When  heads  are  white,  their  thoughts  aud  aims 

Should  change  their  colour  too  : 

How  are  you  cheated  by  youi*  wit ! 

Old  age  is  bound  to  pay. 
By  nature's  law,  a  mind  discreet. 

For  joys  it  takes  away  ; 

A  mighty  change  is  wi'ought  by  years, 

Reversing  human  lot ; 
In  age  'tis  honour  to  lie  hid, 

'Tis  praise  to  be  forgot ; 

The  wise,  as  flowers,  which  spread  at  noon. 

And  all  their  charms  expose. 
When  evening  damps  and  shades  descend, 

Their  evolutions  close. 

What  though  your  muse  has  nobly  soar'd. 

Is  that  our  true  sublime  ? 
Ours,  hoary  friend  !  is  to  prefer 

Eterni:y  to  time  : 
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Why  close  a  life  so  jnstly  f:uiic<l 
Witli  sucli  boM  trash  as  this  / ' 

This  for  renown  (  yes,  such  as  makes 
Obscurity  a  blii-s : 

Your  trash,  with  mine,  at  open  war, 

Is  obstinately  bent,^ 
Like  wits  below,  to  sow  your  tares 

Of  gloom  and  discontent : 

With  so  much  sunshine  at  command, 
Why  light  with  darkness  mix  i 

Why  dash  with  pain  our  jdeasure  /  why 
Your  liclicon  with  Styx  I 

Your  works  in  our  divided  minds 

Repugnant  passions  raise, 
Confound  us  with  a  double  stroke. 

We  shudder  whilst  we  i)raise  ; 

A  curious  web  as  finely  wrought 

As  geimis  Ciin  inspire, 
From  a  black  bag  of  poison  spun, 

With  horror  we  admire. 

Mean  as  it  is,  if  this  is  read 

With  a  distJainful  air, 
I  can't  forgive  sn  great  a  foe 

To  my  dear  friend  Voltaire  : 

Early  I  knew  him,  early  jiraiscd. 
And  I'liig  to  jiraisc  biui  late  ; 

His  genius  greatly  I  adnnre, 
Nor  would  deplore  liis  fate  ; 

A  fate  how  much  to  be  deplored  ! 

At  which  our  nature  starts ; 
Forbear  to  fall  on  jour  own  sword, 

To  iHjrish  by  your  jMxrts  : 

"  But  great  your  name"— To  feed  on  air 

Were  then  iinni'irtals  \)«n\  / 
Nothing  in  great,  of  which  more  great, 

More  glorious  is  the  scorn. 

Can  fame  your  carcais  from  the  wonn 
Which  gnawH  u.h  in  tlie  grave. 

Or  soul  from  that  which  never  dies, 
Applauding  Europe  .vave  i 

•  Cindldc.  »  Second  Put 
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But  fame  you  lose  ;  good  sense  alone 

Your  idol,  praise,  can  claim  ; 
When  wild  wit  murders  happiness, 

It  puts  to  death  our  fame  ! 

Nor  boast  your  genius,  talents  bright ; 

E'en  dunces  will  despise, 
If  in  your  western  beams  is  miss'd 

A  genius  for  the  skies  ; 

Your  taste  too  fails  ;  wdiat  most  excels 

True  taste  nuist  relish  most ! 
And  what,  to  rival  palms  above. 

Can  proudest  laurels  boast  ? 

Sound  heads  salvation's  helmet  seek, 

Resplendent  are  its  rays, 
Let  that  suffice  ;  it  needs  no  plume, 

Of  sublunary  praise. 

May  this  enable  couch'd  Voltaire 
To  see  that—"  All  is  right,"  ^ 

His  eye,  by  flash  of  wit  struck  blind, 
Restoring  to  its  sight ; 

If  so,  all's  well :  who  much  have  err'd, 
That  mu.ch  have  been  forgiven  : 

I  speak  with  joy,  witli  joy  he'll  hear 
"  Voltaires  are,  now,  in  heaven." 

Nay,  such  philanthropy  divine, 

So  boundless  in  degree, 
Its  marvellous  of  love  extends 

(Stoops  most  profound  !)  to  me : 

Let  others  cruel  stars  arraign. 

Or  dwell  on  their  distress  ; 
But  let  my  page,  for  mercies  pour'd, 

A  gratefid  heart  express  : 

Walking,  the  present  God  was  seen. 

Of  old,  in  Eden  fair  ; 
The  God  as  present,  by  plain  steps 

Of  providential  care, 

I  behold  passing  through  my  life ; 

His  awful  voice  I  hear  ; 
And,  conscious  of  my  nakedness. 

Would  hide  myself  for  fear  : 

'  Eph.  Ti.  17.  ^  Which  his  romance  ridicules. 
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But  where  the  trees,  or  where  the  clouds, 

Can  cover  from  his  sight  I 
Naked  the  centre  to  that  eye, 

To  which  tlie  sun  is  night. 

As  yonder  glittering,'  lamps  on  high 

Through  night  illumined  roll ; 
May  thoughts  of  him,  by  whom  they  shine, 

Chase  darkness  from  my  soul ; 

My  soul,  which  reads  his  hand  as  clear 

In  my  minute  affairs, 
As  in  his  ample  manuscript 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stare  ; 

And  knows  hira  not  more  bent  aright 

To  wield  that  vast  machine. 
Than  to  correct  cue  erring  thought 

In  my  small  world  withiit ; 

A  world,  that  shall  survive  the  fall 

Of  all  his  wonders  here  ;  : 
Survive,  when  suns  ten  thousand  drop, 

And  leave  a  darkcn'd  sphere. 

Yon  matter  gross,  how  bright  it  shines  ! 

For  time  how  great  his  care  ! 
Sure  spirit  and  eternity 

Far  richer  glories  share  ; 

Let  those  our  hearts  impress,  on  those 

Our  contcmplatinn  dwell ; 
On  those  my  thoughts  how  justly  thrown, 

By  what  I  now  shall  tell : 

When  lackward  with  attentive  mind 

Life's  labyrinth  I  trace, 
I  find  hitn  far  myself  lieyund 

Propitious  to  my  i>eace  : 

Through  all  the  cro<ike<l  paths  I  tro<i. 

My  folly  lie  pursued  ; 
My  heart  astray  to  quick  return 

ImiM.rtunatfiy  wihjM  ; 

Due  resignation  home  to  pretut 

On  my  rapricioim  will, 
How  many  rt-xrucs  did  I  meet, 

Kcneatb  tlie  mn-sk  of  ill ! 
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How  many  foes  in  ambush  laid 

Beneath  my  soul's  desire  ! 
The  deepest  penitents  are  made 

By  what  we  most  admire. 

Have  T  not  sometimes  (real  good 

So  little  mortals  know !) 
Mounting  the  summit  of  my  wish, 

Profoundly  plunged  in  woe  '! 

I  rarely  plann'd,  but  cause  I  found 

My  plan's  defeat  to  bless  : 
Oft  I  lamented  an  event ; 

It  turu'd  to  my  success. 

By  sharpen' d  appetite  to  give 

To  good  intense  delight, 
Through  dark  and  deep  perplexities 

He  led  me  to  the  right. 

And  is  not  this  the  gloomy  path. 
Which  you  are  treading  now  ? 

The  path  mo.st  gloomy  leads  to  light. 
When  our  proud  passions  bow  : 

When  labouring  under  fancied  ill, 

My  spirits  to  sustain, 
He  kindly  cured  with  sovereign  draughts 

Of  unimagined  pain. 

Pain'd  sense  from  fancied  tyranny 

Alone  can  set  us  free  ; 
A  thousand  miseries  we  feel, 

Till  sunk  in  misery. 

Cloy'd  with  a  glut  of  all  we  wish. 

Our  wish  we  relish  less  ; 
Success,  a  sort  of  suicide. 

Is  ruin'd  by  success  : 

Sometimes  he  led  me  near  to  death, 

And,  pointing  to  the  grave, 
Bid  terror  whisper  kind  advice  ; 
And  tauglit  the  tomb  to  save  : 

To  raise  my  thoughts  beyond  where  worlds 

As  spangles  o'er  us  shi)ie, 
One  day  he  gave,  and  bid  the  next 

]\Iy  soul's  delight  resign. 
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We  to  oiirselves,  but  through  the  means 

Of  mirrors,  are  unknown  ; 
In  this  my  fate  can  you  descry 

No  features  of  your  own  / 

And  if  you  can,  let  that  excuse 

These  self-recordinp  lines  ; 
A  rect>rd,  modesty  forltids. 

Or  to  small  kmnd  confines  : 

In  prief  why  deep  ingidfd  ?  You  see 

Ycu  suffer  n  tiling  rare  ; 
Uncommon  grief  for  common  fate  ! 

That  wisdom  cannot  hear. 

When  streams  flow  backward  to  their  source, 

And  huiiililcd  flames  descend, 
And  mountains  wing'd  shall  fly  aloft, 

Then  human  sorrows  end  ; 

But  human  prudence  t(^io  must  cease, 

When  sfirruws  domineer, 
When  fortitude  has  lost  its  fire, 

And  freezes  into  fear  : 

The  i)ang  most  iioigiiant  of  my  life 

Now  heightens  my  dcliglit ; 
I  see  a  fair  creatii>n  rise 

From  chaas,  and  old  night : 

From  what  seem'd  horror,  and  desjiair, 

The  richest  harvest  rose  ; 
And  gave  me  in  the  nod  divine 

An  al'w.iute  rei>ose. 

Of  all  the  plunders  r.f  mankind, 

More  gri>s.f,  or  fre<iuent,  none, 
Tlian  in  their  grief  and  joy  jnirtjilaccd, 

Eternally  are  shown. 

IJiit  whither  points  all  this  juiradc  I 

It  says,  that  near  you  lies 
A  Ux.k,  |ierhaps,  yet  «in]>crusc<l. 

Which  you  should  greatly  prize  : 

Of  Hclf-iicrusnl,  wiciKC  rare  ! 

Few  know  the  mighty  gaiti  , 
Learn'd  jirclatos,  sclf-unreail,  may  read 

Their  lidiles  e'er  in  vain  : 
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Self-knowledge,  which  from  heaven  itself 

(So  sages  tell  us)  came, 
"What  is  it,  but  a  daugliter  fair 

Of  my  maternal  theme  ? 

UnleWer'd  and  untravel'd  men 

An  oracle  might  find, 
Would  they  consult  their  own  contents, 

The  Delphos  of  the  mind. 

Enter  your  bosom  ;  there  you'll  meet 

A  revelation  new, 
A  revelation  personal ; 

Which  none  can  read  but  you. 

There  will  you  clearly  read  reveal'd 
In  your  enlighten'd  thought, 

By  mercies  manifold,  through  life, 
To  fresh  remembrance  brought, 

A  mighty  Being  !  and  in  him 

A  complicated  friend, 
A  father,  brother,  spouse  ;  no  dread 

Of  death,  divorce,  or  end  : 

Who  such  a  matchless  friend  embrace, 
And  lodge  him  in  their  heart. 

Full  well,  from  agonies  exempt. 
With  other  friends  may  part : 

As  when  o'erloaded  branches  bear 
Large  clusters  big  with  wine. 

We  scarce  regi'et  one  falling  leaf 
From  the  luxui-iant  vine. 

My  short  advice  to  you  may  sound 

Obscure  or  somewhat  odd. 
Though  'tis  the  best  that  man  can  give,— 

"  E'en  be  content  with  God  " 

Through  love  he  gave  you  the  deceased, 
Through  greater  took  him  hence  ; 

This  reason  fully  could  evince. 
Though  murmur'd  at  by  sense. 

This  friend,  far  past  the  kindest  kind, 

Is  past  the  greatest  great ; 
His  greatness  let  me  touch  in  points 

Not  foreign  to  your  state  ; 
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His  eye,  this  instant,  reads  your  heart ; 

A  truth  less  obvious  hear  ; 
This  instant  its  most  secret  thoughts 

Are  sounding  iu  his  ear  : 

Dispute  you  this  ?  0  !  stand  in  awe, 
And  cejise  your  sorrow  ;  know, 

That  tears  now  trickling  down,  he  saw 
Ten  thousand  years  ago  ; 

And  twice  t«n  thousand  hence,  if  you 

Your  temper  reconcile 
To  reason's  bound,  will  lie  liehold 

Your  pnidence  with  a  smile  ; 

A  smile,  which  through  etcniity 

Difluses  So  bright  rays, 
The  dimmest  deities  e'en  guilt, 

If  guilt,  at  last,  obeys  : 

Your  guilt  (for  guilt  it  is  to  mourn 
When  such  a  sovereign  reigns), 

Your  guilt  diminish  ;  i)eace  ])ursue  ; 
Ilow  glorious  iieace  in  paiiis  ! 

Here,  then,  your  sorrows  cease  ;  if  not, 

Think  how  iiiiiia]tpy  they. 
Who  guilt  increase  by  streaming  tears, 

Which  guilt  should  wash  away  ; 

Of  tears  that  gush  profuse  restrain  ; 

Whence  hurst  those  dismal  sighs? 
They  from  the  tlirobbing  breast  of  one 

(Strange  truth  !)  most  hap])y  rise  ; 

Not  angels  (hear  it,  and  exult  I) 

Knjoy  a  larger  share 
Than  is  indulged  to  you,  and  yours. 

Of  God's  imimrtial  care  ; 

Anxious  for  each,  as  if  on  eacli 
His  care  for  all  was  thrown  ; 

For  all  his  care  xs  absolute, 
As  all  had  been  but  one. 

And  is  he  then  so  near  I  so  kind  ! — 

How  little  then,  and  great, 
That  riddle,  man  !  O  !  let  n\c  gaz* 

At  wunders  in  his  fnto  ; 
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His  fate,  who  yesterday  did  crawl 
A  worm  from  darkness  deep, 

And  shall,  with  brother  worms,  beneath 
A  tmf,  to-morrow  sleep  ; 

How  mean  I — And  yet,  if  well  obey'd 
His  mighty  Waster's  call, 

The  whole  creation  for  mean  man 
Is  deem'd  a  boon  too  small : 

Too  small  the  whole  creation  deem'd 

For  emmets  in  the  dust ! 
Account  amazing  !  yet  most  true  ; 

My  song  is  bold,  yet  just : 

Man  born  for  infinite,  in  whom 

Nor  period  can  destroy 
The  power,  in  exquisite  extremes, 

To  sutler,  or  enjoy  ; 

Give  him  earth's  empire  (if  no  more) 
He's  beggar'd,  and  undone  I 

Imprison' d  in  unbounded  space  ! 
Benighted  by  the  sun  ! 

For  what  the  sun's  meridian  blaze 

To  the  most  feeble  ray 
Which  glimmers  from  the  distant  dawn 

Of  uncreated  day  ? 

'Tis  not  the  poet's  rapture  feign'd 
Swells  here  the  vain  to  please  ; 

The  mind  most  sober  kindles  most 
At  truths  sublime  as  tliese  ; 

They  warm  e'en  me. — I  dare  not  say, 

Divine  ambition  strove 
Not  to  bless  only,  but  confound. 

Nay,  fright  us  with  its  love  ; 

And  yet  so  frightful  what,  or  kind. 

As  that  the  rending  rock, 
The  darken'd  sun,  and  rising  dead. 

So  formidable  spoke  ? 

And  are  we  darker  than  that  sun  : 
Than  rocks  more  liard,  and  blind  ! 

We  are  ; — If  not  to  sucli  a  God 
In  agonies  resign'd. 
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Yes,  e'en  in  agonies  forbear 

To  d'luht  alini;,'hty  l<>ve  ; 
Whate'er  euilcars  eternity. 

Is  mercy  from  above  ; 

Wliat  must  inibitters  time,  tliat  most 

Eternity  endears, 
And  thus,  by  plun^uK  in  distress, 

Exalts  us  t)  tlie  splieres  ; 

Joy's  fountain  head  !  where  bliss  o'er  bliss, 

O'er  wonders  wonders  rise. 
And  an  Omnii>otence  prepares 

Its  banquet  for  the  wise  : 

Ambrosial  banquet !  rich  in  wii/es 

Nectare^us  t>j  the  soul ! 
What  traii>{x^rts  sparkle  from  the  stream, 

As  angels  fill  the  bowl ! 

Fountain  profuse  of  every  bliss  I 

G<x)d-wiil  immense  prevails ; 
Man's  line  can't  fathom  its  profound  ; 

An  angel's  ])lummet  fails. 

Thy  love  and  might,  by  what  they  know, 
Who  judge,  nor  dream  of  more  ; 

They  ask  a  drop  how  deep  the  sea ! 
One  sand,  how  wide  the  shore  I 

Of  tliv  exuberant  good-will, 

Offended  Deity! 
The  thoiLsandth  part  who  compri'lienils, 

A  deity  is  he. 

How  yonder  ample  azure  field 

With  radiant  worlds  is  sown  ! 
How  tubes  astonish  us  with  those 

More  deep  than  ether  thrown  ! 

And  tliose  l»eyoiid  of  brighter  worlds 

Why  not  a  million  more  ? — 
In  lieu  of  answer,  let  us  all 

Fall  jirostratc,  and  adore. 

Since  thou  art  infinite  in  ])ower, 

Nor  thy  indnl. -■•!!. ■.■  l.--',  ; 
Since  man,  qi;  •  and  blind, 

Oft  drops  ii  • 
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Say,  what  is  resignation  ?   'Tis 

Man's  weakness  understood  ; 
And  wisdom  grasping,  with  a  hand 

Far  stronger,  every  good. 

Let  rash  repiners  stand  appall' d, 

In  thee  who  dare  not  trust ; 
Whose  abject  souls,  like  demons  dark, 

Are  murmuring  in  the  dust ; 

For  man  to  murmur,  or  repine 

At  what  by  thee  is  done, 
No  less  absm-d,  than  to  complain 

Of  darkness  in  the  sun. 

W  ho  would  not,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Bright  eye,  unclouded  brow, 
Wisdom  and  goodness  at  the  helm. 

The  roughest  ocean  plougli  ? 

What  though  I  'm  swallow'd  in  the  deep  ? 

Though  mountains  o'er  me  roar  i 
Jehovah  reigns  !  as  Jonah  safe, 

I  'm  landed,  and  adore  : 

Thy  will  is  welcome,  let  it  weax 

Its  most  tremendous  form  ; 
Roar,  waves  ;  rage,  winds !    I  know  that  thou 
Canst  save  me  by  a  storm. 

From  Thee  immortal  spirits  born, 

To  thee,  their  fountain,  flow. 
If  wise  ;  as  curl'd  around  to  theirs 

Meandering  streams  below : 

Not  less  compel!' d  by  reason's  call, 

To  thee  our  souls  aspire, 
Tlian  to  thy  skies,  by  nature's  law, 

High  mounts  material  fire  ; 

To  thee  aspiring  they  exult, 

I  feel  my  spirits  rise, 
I  feel  myself  thy  son,  and  pant 

For  patrimonial  skies ; 

Since  ardent  thirst  of  future  good, 

And  generous  sense  of  past. 
To  thee  man's  prudence  strongly  ties, 

And  binds  affection  fast ; 
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Since  great  thy  love,  and  great  our  want, 

And  men  the  wisest  blind, 
And  bliss  our  aim  ;  pronuiince  lis  all 

Distracted,  or  resign'd  ; 

Resign'd  through  duty,  interest,  shame  ; 

Deep  shame  !  dare  1  complain, 
When  (wondrous  trutii !)  in  lieaven  itself 

Joy  owed  iti  birth  to  i>ain  i 

And  pain  for  me  !  for  me  was  drain'd 

Gall's  overflowing  bowl ; 
And  shall  one  drop  to  murmur  bold 

Provoke  my  guilty  soul  ? 

If  pardon'd  this,  what  cause,  what  crime 

Can  indignation  raise  / 
The  sun  was  lighted  uj)  to  shine. 

And  man  was  Iwrn  to  praise  ; 

And  wlien  to  praise  the  man  shall  cease. 

Or  sun  to  strike  the  view  ; 
A  cloud  dishonours  both  ;  but  man's 

The  blacker  of  the  two  : 

For  oh  I  ingratitude  how  black  ! 

With  mast  profound  amaze 
At  love,  which  man  beloved  o'erlooks, 

Astonish'd  angels  gaze. 

Praise  cheers,  and  warms,  like  generoat  wine  ; 

Praise,  more  divine  than  jirayer  ; 
Prayer  jwints  our  ready  prith  t.,  In  .iv,m  ; 

Praise  is  already  there. 

I^et  i)lausive  resignation  ri^c, 

And  banish  ail  complaint  ; 
All  virtues  thronging  into  one, 

It  (inishcs  the  saint ; 

Makes  the  man  blvs,s'd,  as  man  can  be  ; 

Life's  laiK'Urs  rendtT.^  light  ; 
Darts  iH.-nins  through  fjitc's  encumbent  gloom, 

And  lights  our  sun  by  night  ; 

'Tis  nature's  brigiitcst  ornament, 

The  riih'   t  "In  <<( f^rjicQ, 
Rival  of  1  supreme 

Pr"Jill'  .  c  ; 


r 
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Nay,  peace  beyond,  no  small  degree 

Of  rapture  'twill  impart ; 
Know,  madam  !  when  your  heart's  in  heaven, 

"  All  heaven  is  in  your  heart." 

But  who  to  heaven  their  hearts  can  raise  ? 

Denied  divine  support, 
All  virtue  dies  ;  support  divine 

The  wise  witii  ardour  court : 

When  prayer  partakes  the  seraph's  fire, 

'Tis  mounted  on  his  wing, 
Bursts  through  lieaven's  crystal  gates,  and  gains 

Sure  audience  of  its  king  : 

The  labouring  soul  from  sore  distress 

That  bless'd  expedient  frees  ; 
I  see  you  far  advanc'd  in  peace  ; 

I  see  you  on  your  kuees  : 

How  on  that  posture  has  the  beam 

Divine  for  ever  shone  ! 
An  humble  heart,  God's  other  seat  ?  * 

The  rival  of  his  throne  : 

And  stoops  Omnipotence  so  low  ! 

And  condescends  to  dwell. 
Eternity' s  inhabitant. 

Well  pleased,  in  such  a  cell  ! 

Such  honoiu-  how  shall  we  repay? 

How  treat  our  guest  divine  ? 
The  sacrifice  supreme  be  slain  ! 

Let  self-will  die  :  resign. 

Thus  far,  at  large,  on  our  disease  ; 

Nor  let  the  cause  be  shown, 
Whence  rises,  and  will  ever  rise. 

The  dismal  human  groan  : 

What  our  sole  fountain  of  distress  ? 

Strong  ptassion  for  this  scene  ; 
That  trifles  make  important,  things 

Of  mighty  moment  mean  : 

When  earth's  dark  maxims  poison  shed 

On  our  polluted  souls, 
Our  hearts  and  interests  fly  as  far 

Asunder,  as  the  poles. 

•  Isaiali  h  ii  15. 
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Like  princes  in  a  cottacre  nursed, 

Uukuown  their  royal  race, 
With  abject  aims,  and  sordid  joys, 

Our  gi-andeur  we  disgrace  ; 

0  !  for  an  Arcliiinedes  new, 

Of  moral  powers  possess'd, 
The  world  to  move,  and  quit«  exi>oi 

That  traitor  from  the  hreast. 

No  small  advantage  may  be  reap'd 
From  thought,  whence  we  descend  ; 

From  weighing  well,  and  prizing  weigh'd 
Our  origin,  and  end  : 

From  far  abuve  the  glorious  sun 

To  this  dim  scene  we  came : 
And  may,  if  wise,  for  ever  l)ask 

In  great  Jehovah's  lieam  : 

Let  that  hriglit  l)eam  on  reason  roused 

In  awful  lustre  rise, 
Earth's  giant  ills  are  dwarfd  at  once, 

And  all  disquiet  dies. 

Earth's  glories  too  their  splendour  lose. 
Those  phantoms  ciiarm  no  niure  ; 

Empire's  a  feather  for  a  fool, 
And  Indian  mines  are  jxxir  : 

Then  IcvcH'd  quito,  whilst  yet  alive. 
The  monarch  and  his  slave  ; 

Not  wait  enligiitcn'ti  minds  to  learn 
That  lesson  from  the  grave  : 

A  George  the  Third  would  tlien  \>c  low 

As  Louis  in  renown. 
Could  he  not  boast  of  glory  more 

Than  sparkles  from  n  crown. 

When  human  glory  rise-s  high 

As  human  glory  can  ; 
When,  tliougli  the  king  ih  truly  great, 

Still  greater  is  the  iniui  ; 

The  man  is  dead,  where  virtue  fails  ; 

AnI  t!i  .ii::h  tl;.'  ni'Ti.irch  i>roH<l 
In  rgf<^)U»  robe 

J 
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Wisdom  !  where  art  thou  ?  None  on  earth, 
Though  grasping  wealth,  fanic,  power, 

But  what,  0  death  !  through  thy  ai)proach, 
Is  wiser  every  hour  ; 

Approach  how  swift,  how  unconfined  ! 

Worms  feast  on  viands  rare. 
Those  little  epicures  have  kings 

To  grace  their  bill  of  fare  : 

From  kings  what  resignation  due 

To  that  almighty  will, 
AVhich  thrones  bestow,  and,  when  they  fail, 

Can  throne  them  liigher  still  I 

Who  tnUy  gi-eat  'i  The  good  and  brave, 

The  masters  of  a  mind 
The  will  divine  to  do  resolved. 

To  suffer  it  resign'd. 

Madam  !  if  that  may  give  it  weight, 

The  trifle  you  receive 
Is  dated  from  a  solemn  scene, 

The  border  of  tlie  grave  ; 

Where  strongly  strikes  the  trembling  soul 

Eternity's  dread  power, 
As  bursting  on  it  through  the  thin 

Partition  of  an  hoiu* ; 

Hear  this,  Voltaire  !  but  this,  from  me, 

Runs  hazard  of  yom*  frown  ; 
However,  spare  it ;  ere  you  die 

Such  thoughts  will  be  your  own. 

In  mercy  to  yourself  forbear 

My  notions  to  chastise, 
Lest  unawares  the  gay  Voltaire 

Should  blame  Voltaire  the  wise : 

Fame's  trumpet  rattling  in  your  ear, 

Now,  makes  us  disagi-ee  ; 
When  a  far  louder  trumpet  sounds, 

Voltaire  will  close  with  me : 

How  shocking  is  that  modesty. 

Which  keeps  some  honest  men 
From  urging  what  their  hearts  suggest 

When  braved  liy  folly's  pen. 
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Assaulting  truths,  of  wliich  in  all 

Is  sown  the  sacred  seed  ! 
Our  constitution's  orthodox, 

And  closes  with  our  creed : 

What  then  are  they,  whose  proud  conceits 

Superior  wisdom  boast  ? 
Wretches,  who  fight  their  own  belief, 

And  labour  to  be  lost  I 

Though  vice  by  no  sui)erior  joys 

Her  heroes  keeps  in  i)ay  ; 
Through  pure  disinterested  love 

Of  ruin  they  obey ! 

Strict  their  devotion  to  the  wrong, 

Though  tempted  by  no  jjrize  ; 
Hard  their  commandments,  and  their  creed 

A  magazine  of  lies 

From  fancy's  forge  :  gay  fancy  smiles 

At  reason  plain,  and  cool ; 
Fancy,  whose  curious  trade  it  is 

To  make  the  finest  fool. 

Voltaire  !  long  life 's  the  greatest  oirse 

That  mortals  can  receive. 
When  tiiey  imagine  the  chief  end 

Of  living  is  to  live  ; 

Quite  thoughtlesA  of  their  day  of  death, 

That  birthday  of  tiieir  sorrow  ! 
Knowing,  it  may  be  distant  far. 

Nor  crush  them  till— to-morrow. 

These  are  add,  northern  thoughts,  conceived 

Beneath  an  humble  cot ; 
Not  mine,  your  genius,  or  your  slate, 

No  castle  is  my  lot :' 

But  soon,  finite  level  shall  wc  lie  ; 

And,  what  jiride  mo>*t  iK-moans, 
Our  parts,  in  rank  so  distant  now. 

As  level  as  our  Ikjucs  ; 

Hear  you  that  sound  7    Alarming  sound  ! 

Prejiare  to  meet  yottr  fate  ! 
One,  who  write.s  Finis  to  our  works, 

Is  knocking  at  the  gate  ; 

'  LrttcT  to  Ixjrd  I.jrtt«>lfnn  1 
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Far  other  works  will  soon  be  weigh' d ; 

Far  other  judges  sit ; 
Far  other  crowns  be  lost  or  won, 

Thau  fire  ambitious  wit : 

Their  wit  far  brightest  will  be  proved, 
Who  sunk  it  in  good  sense  ; 

And  veneration  most  profoimd 
Of  dread  omnipotence. 

'Tis  that  alone  unlocks  the  gate 

Of  blest  eternity ; 
O !  mayest  thou  never,  never  lose 

That  more  than  golden  key  ! ' 

Whate'er  may  seem  too  rough  excuse, 
Your  good  I  have  at  heart : 

Since  from  my  soid  I  wish  you  well ; 
As  yet  we  must  not  part : 

Shall  you,  and  I,  in  love  with  life, 
Life's  future  schemes  contrive, 

The  world  in  wonder  not  unjust, 
That  we  are  still  alive  ? 

What  have  we  left  ?  How  mean  in  man 
A  shadow's  shade  to  crave  ! 

When  life,  so  vain  !  is  vainer  stUl, 
'Tis  time  to  take  your  leave : 

Happier,  than  happiest  life,  is  death, 

Who  falling  in  the  field 
Of  conflict  with  his  rebel  will, 

Writes  Vici  on  his  shield  ; 

So  falling  man,  immortal  heir 

Of  an  eternal  prize  ; 
Undaunted  at  the  gloomy  grave. 

Descends  into  the  skies. 

0  !  how  disorder'd  our  macliine, 
When  contradictions  mix ! 

When  nature  strikes  no  less  than  twelve, 
And  folly  points  at  six  I 

To  mend  the  movements  of  your  heart. 

How  great  is  my  delight 
Gently  to  wind  your  morals  up, 

And  set  your  liand  aright ! 
■  Alluding  to  Prussia. 


That  hand,  which  spread  your  wisdom  wide 

To  poison  ilistant  lands  : 
Repent,  recant ;  the  tainted  age 

Your  antidote  demands ; 

To  Satan  dreadfully  resign'd, 
Whole  herds  rush  down  the  steep 

Of  folly,  by  lewd  wits  jKissess'd, 
And  perish  in  tiie  deep. 

Men's  praise  your  vanity  pursues  ; 

'Tis  well,  pursue  it  still ; 
But  let  it  be  of  men  deceased, 

And  you  '11  resign  the  will ; 

And  how  suj^rior  they  to  those 

At  whose  applause  you  aim  ; 
How  very  far  sui)erior  they 

In  number,  atil  in  i  .mie! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tnus  have  I  written,  when  to  write 
No  mortal  shmild  presume  ; 

Or  only  write,  what  none  can  blame, 
llicjiKxt — for  his  tomb  : 

The  public  frowns,  and  censiurcs  l"ud 

My  puerile  employ ; 
Tlioui;h  ju.st  the  censure,  if  you  smile, 

The  scandal  I  enjoy ; 

But  sinjj  no  ni^rp — no  more  I  sing 

Or  yro, 

Unl.  .1  humble  part 

Where  Itaiiiiacl  Icad.s  the  choir  ; 

Whnf  Mvri.'i.is  ,u. !!  i!  f  cinccrt  Icu.l  ' 
T  tid 

Ilig  ,  MC  thrtjui", 

And  deep,  on  hell  profound  : 

Hell  ^h>>[i  '     '  -nl  and  tuong 

Of  ra|''  lis 

In  sclf-wiii  s  lo.'ii  'I  '        It, 

And  liide^nx  'iur>' 
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But  drowns  tliem  not  to  me  ;  I  hear 

Harmonious  thunders  roll 
(In  language  low  of  men  to  speak) 

From  echoing  pole  to  pole  ! 

Whilst  this  grand  chorus  shakes  the  skies — 

"  Above,  beneath  the  sun, 
Through  boundless  age,  by  men,  by  gods, 

Jehovah's  will  be  done ! " 

'Tis  done  in  heaven  ;  whence  headlong  hurl'd 

Self-will  with  Satan  fell ; 
And  must  from  earth  be  banish'd  too, 

Or  earth 's  another  hell ; 

Madam  !  self-will  inflicts  your  pains  : 

Self-will's  the  deadly  foe 
Which  deepens  all  the  dismal  sliades, 

And  points  the  shafts  of  woe  : 

Your  debt  to  nature  fully  paid, 

Now  virtue  claims  her  due  : 
But  virtue's  cause  I  need  not  plead, 

'Tis  safe  ;  I  write  to  you  : 

You  know,  that  virtue's  basis  lies 

In  ever  judging  right ; 
And  wiping  error's  clouds  away, 

Which  dim  the  mental  sight : 

Why  mourn  the  dead  ?  you  wrong  the  grave, 

From  storm  that  safe  resort ; 
We  are  still  tossing  out  at  sea, 

Our  admiral  in  port. 

Was  death  denied,  this  world,  a  scene 

How  dismal  and  forlorn  ! 
To  death  we  owe,  that  'tis  to  man 

A  blessing  to  be  bom  ; 

When  every  other  blessing  fails, 

Or  sapp'd  by  slow  decay. 
Or,  storm'd  by  sudden  blasts  of  fate, 

Is  swiftly  whirl'd  away ; 

How  happy !  that  no  storm,  or  time. 

Of  deatii  can  rob  the  just  ? 
None  pluck  from  their  unaching  heads 

Soft  pillows  in  the  dust  I 
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Well  pleased  to  bear  heaven's  darkest  frown, 

Your  utmost  p<jwer  employ ; 
'Tis  noble  chemistry  to  turn 

Necessity  to  joy. 

Whate'er  the  colour  of  my  fate, 

My  fate  shall  be  my  choice  : 
Determined  am  I,  wiiilst  I  bruathe, 

To  praise  and  to  rejoice ; 

What  ample  cause !  triumptiaiit  hope  ! 

0  rich  eternity ! 
I  start  not  at  a  world  in  flames, 

Charm'd  with  one  glimpse  of  thee  ; 

And  thou  I  its  great  inhabitant ! 

How  glorious  dost  thou  shine  ! 
And  dart  through  sorrow,  danger,  death, 

A  beam  of  joy  divine  ! 

The  void  of  joy  (with  some  conceni 

The  truth  severe  I  tell) 
Is  an  imi>enitcnt  in  guilt, 

A  fool  or  infidel ! 

Weigh  this,  ye  pupils  of  Voltaire  I 

From  joyless  murmur  free  ; 
Or,  let  us  know,  which  cliaractcr 

Shall  crown  yuu  of  the  three. 

Resign,  resign  :  this  lesson  none 

Too  deeply  can  instil  ; 
A  crown  has  been  re-sign'd  by  more. 

Than  iiave  resign'd  the  will  ; 

Though  will  resign'd  the  meanest  makes 

Superior  in  renown. 
And  richer  in  celestial  eyes, 

Than  he  who  wears  a  crown  ; 

Hence,  in  the  l)osom  cold  of  age. 

It  kindled  a  strange  aim 
To  shine  in  .song  ;  and  bid  me  lH<axt 

The  grandeur  of  my  theme  : ' 

But  oh  '  how  far  jirrsimiption  falls 

Itfl  lofty  theme  kdowl 
Our  thouglits  in  life's  L>cccnil»cr  freeze. 

And  numbers  ceane  to  flow. 
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First !  greatest !  best !  grant  what  i  wrote 

For  others,  ne'er  may  rise 
To  brand  the  writer  !  thou  alone 

Canst  make  our  wisdom  wise ; 

And  how  unwise  !  how  deep  in  guilt ! 

How  infamous  the  fault ! 
"  A  teacher  throned  in  pomp  of  words, 

Indeed,  beneatii  the  taught ! " 

.    JMeans  most  infallible  to  make 
The  world  an  infidel ; 
And,  with  instmctions  most  divine. 
To  pave  a  path  to  hell  ; 

0  !  for  a  clean  and  ardent  heart, 

0  !  for  a  soul  on  fire, 
Thy  praise,  begun  on  earth,  to  sound 

Where  augels  string  the  lyre ; 

How  cold  is  man  !  to  him  how  hard 
(Hard,  what  most  easy  seems) 

"  To  set  a  just  esteem  on  that, 
Which  yet  he— most  esteems  ! " 

What  shall  we  say,  when  boundless  bliss 

Is  ofFer'd  to  mankind, 
And  to  that  oflfer  when  a  race 

Of  rationals  is  blind  ? 

Of  human  uatiu-e  ne'er  ton  high 

Are  our  ideas  wrought ; 
Of  human  merit  ne'er  too  low 

Depress' d  the  daring  thought. 
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